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WATERFRONT INVESTIGATION 


FRIDAY, MARCH 27, 1953 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND ForREIGN CoMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 2:20 p. m., in room G-16, U. S. Capitol 
Building, Senator Charles W. Tobey (chairman) — 

Present: Senators Charles W. Tobey, Homer E. Capehart, Charles 
ik. Potter, and John O. Pastore. 

Also present: Messrs. Downey Rice, counsel; George Robinson, 
associate counsel; Francis X. Plant, assistant counsel; George Butler, 
and Murray E. Jackson, investigators. 

The CuarrmMan. The subcommittee is in session. 

Before proceeding with the testimony of the witnesses who have 
been requested to appear today before the committee, the Chair wishes 
to make a brief statement since this is the first public hearing of this 
committee. 

Pursuant to Senate Resolution 41, this investigative subeommittee 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee was estab- 
lished. The resolution both authorized and directed the subcommit- 
tee to make a full and complete study and investigation of any and all 
matters within its jurisdiction, and especially of all matters pertain- 
ing to communications by telephone, telegraph, radio, and television; 
Civ vil aeronautics; domestic surface tr: ansportat ion; maritime matters 
generally and particularly port security and conditions at harbors, 
ports, and other waterfront facilities which may affect the national 
health, safety, and interest, and the duties and responsibilities of the 
Department of Commerce in the field of foreign commerce and inter- 

national trade, including a reappraisal of the effectiveness of measures 
ad efforts instituted by Government agencies to control the shipment 
or transshipment of exported materials to foreign countries. 

It is apparent from this directive that the scope of the investigative 
subcommittee’s function is both broad and comprehensive and covers 
such activities as may directly or substantially affect interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

The subcommittee has been functioning a little over a month and 
during that time has directed its attention primarily to racketeering, 
criminal, and corrupt activities on the waterfront in the New York- 
New Jersey area. This investigation will, of course, be extended 
eventually to the ‘other m: jor ports of the United States. The com- 
mittee has had several exec utive hearings to date on the waterfront 
activities in the New York-New Jersey area. ‘Testimony has been 
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2 WATERFRONT INVESTIGATION 


received from shipping companies, dock workers, Army officials, lay 
enforcement officials, and members of the New York and New Jersey 
State Crime Commissions. 

The chairman has stated before and wishes to state again the com 
mittee’s deep appreciation for the splendid cooperation given to the 
committee and its staff by the New York State Crime Commission, 
the New York City Anti-Crime Committee, and District Attorney 
— k Hogan’s office. We do not intend, insofar as possible, to duplhi 

‘ate the investigative activities and efforts of these groups. We do 
inte nd to exp lore fully, however, in-o maritime matters and condition 
at harbors , ports, and waterfront facilities as the ‘vy pertain to inte1 
state and fore 1gn commerce, and, partic ularly, the effect and conse 
quences of the infiltration of racketeering and criminal elements into 
waterfront operation on the shipping industry, on the efliciency of 
port operations, on the shipment and handling of militi ary supp lies 
and on commercial and govel nmental ship ping costs. 

One of the most frightening aspects of the waterfront investigation 
to date is the disclosure that persons with serious criminal records have 
infiltr: ited and taken over waterfront unions to the extent that they 
are in a position to dictate, so to speak, with respect to the shipment 
of m ili tary suppli es from our New York-New Jersey docks. It seems 
to me that in order to vet a job on the doc ‘ks, it is necessary to have a 
criminal record as the first requisite. 

Further, from information furnished the committee, it is apparent 
that racketeering and corrupt conditions on the New York and New 
Jersey docks have contributed substantially to the decline in traffic at 
the port of New York. Many shippers have become disgusted and 
have diverted their business to other ports. 

During a period of grave national emergency when this country was 
desperately endeavoring to ship materials overse “as for the construction, 
on a cash basis, of airfields essential to our country’s security, hoodlums 
and racketeers at the chief ship ping terminal in New Jerse y were 
scrambling to ride the gravy train through payroll padding, loafing, 
featherbedding, and so forth, to the extent that serious del: ays resulted 
in getting vital equipment to its destination. These are ‘conditions 
that this Government will not permit to exist. 

Dim ing the Sist and 82d Congresses, a subcommittee of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee made numerous recom- 
mendations after extensive investigat ions into the problem of controls 
and police Ss regarding the e xport of strateg ric materials, particularly 

respect to shi pments going e -ventually to Soviet bloc countries 


This subcommittee will explore fully the action taken on these recon 
mendations and the effectiveness of existing controls in plugging 
loopholes whereby strategic materials are diverted to countries behind 
the I Curtal Progress has been made. The committee will seek 
to discover whether it is satisfactory. 

The press and public will recall that the Special Committee To 


Investigate Organized Crime In Interstate Commerce, under the 
chairmanship of Senator Kefauver, upon which both Senator Hunt 
and I had the honor to serve, « oncluded its work in 1951. Asa result 
of that committee’s investigation, it was made quite plain that or- 
ganized criminal elements in all the major regions covered made use 
of and, in most instances, were completely dependent on interstate 
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mumunication and transport: ation facilities for the success of their 

licit and illegal operations particularly in the field of organized 
irge-scale gambling. Also, there were considerable dise losures as to 

filtration by hoodlums and racketeers into legitimate business inter- 
tate in character. 

There was considerable popular support for a continuing inquiry by 
a committee of the Senate into the field of organized crime for the 
purpose of safeguarding, among other things, interstate communica 
tions and transportation facilities from utilization by organized crim- 

al groups. The American Bar Association, through its Commission 

Organized Crime, on which that great and esteemed American, 
late Judge Robert Paterson, served as chairman, has by reason 

of its thorough study of the evil of organized crime consistently 
recommended a continuing survey of this subject by a subcommittee 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. It is my 
hope and prayer that this subcommittee, with the cooperation of the 
law-abiding citizens of this great democracy, can contribute in some 
mall way toward making this a better and cleaner place for our 
coming generations to live. Forgive me for reading quite so fast. 
The next time I will do better. Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice. The first witness is Anthony Strollo, also known as Tony 
Bender. Will you give your n: ame to the stenogr apher ¢ 

Mr. Srrotio. Anthony Strollo, 1015 Palisades Avenue, Palisade, 
N. J. 

The CuHarrMan. Will you kindly hold up your right hand? Do you 
solemnly swear ‘the testimony you are about to give will be the truth, 
the whole truth. and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


TESTIMONY OF ANTHONY STROLLO, PALISADE, N. J.. ACCOMPANIED 
BY MICHAEL P. DIRENZO, ATTORNEY 


Mr. Srroiio. T do. 

The CuairMan. You are accompanied by counsel. Will you give 
your name to the stenographer ¢ 

Mr. Direnzo. My name is Michael P. Direnzo, 225 Lafayette Street, 
Manhattan, New York City. Iam the attorney for the witness. 

Senator Tobey, with your permission, I would like at this time to 
make an introductory statement. 

The ¢ ees an. You have that privilege. 

Mr. Rice. Let me ask him a question, and then you may do it. 

The Cramman. Will you follow Mr. Rice’s suggestion, please? 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Strollo, you are appearing here in response to a sub- 
pena served upon you ¢ 

Mr. Srroiio. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did that call for the production of certain documents? 

Mr. Stroivo. It did. 

Mr. Rice. Did that subpena tell you to bring some things with you, 
like some papers ¢ 

Mr. Stroito, Records—— 

Mr. Rice. And things like that ? 

Mr. Srroi.o. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have those? 

Mr. Srroiio. No, sir. 
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Mr. Rice. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Srroiwo, I refuse to answer on the ground that it might in 
criminate me. 

The CuarrMan. I realize that parrot-like statement that other men 
have made. When you have a subpena duces tecum served upon you 
and you don’t bring those with you, you are in contempt of the Senate 
whether you answer so or not. It is your duty. You have not brought 
them. Why not ¢ 

Mr. Direnzo, May I be heard on that? Without conceding that 
he does or does not have records, it is going into the matter with 
meticulous particularity, and he asserts his constitutional privilege. 

I would like, if the Senator will permit me, to read that statement 
into the record so that we may fully state our position in this matter 
I have delivered this statement to Mr. Rice. 

The Cuairman. You are a lawyer and I am not. I have been 
around these hearings for a long time, though. Don’t you agree that 
when a Senate committee says such a thing, it is the man’s duty to 
bring it to us? 

Mr. Direnzo. I might state this to the Senator. There has been an 

investigation from the Department of Internal Revenue, which in 
vestigation, among other things, concerns itself with income tax state- 
ments, records and returns of this particular witness. Under the cir 
cumstances, I assure this committee that the witness is asserting his 
right in good faith. It is not just an idle gesture, attempting to hide 
behi fth amendment. 
Ma Rice. There is no use going on with this unless you are sworn. 
I think we are entitled to prot the witness’ testimony and hear the 
basis of his object on, if ai , from his own lips. If he has something 
to say, we will be glad to a ar it. Let’s proceed in an orderly man 
ner. You received a subpena, did you not? 

Mr. Srroiyio. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. That called for the production of certain documents. Do 
you have a copy of that subpena with you? 

Mr. Strotio. May I consult my counsel ? 

Mr. Rice. Surely. 

Mr. Direnzo. | might state to the Senator that we challenge the 
validi ty ¢ f the very sul bpen a. 

Mr. Ri t ive the witness challenge that. 

Mr. Srrotzo. We have what purports to be a subpena. 

Mr. Rice. You have what purports to be a subpena served upon you 
I show you the « rigin il. See if you recognize that as being it? 

Mr. Srrotio. That is not an exact copy of the original. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have your copy, Mr. Strollo? Let the record 
indicate that Mr. Strole } ni is produced a Copy. 

Mr. Stroiio. The name o not on there. 

Mr. Rice. And let the record further indicate that the copy does 
not contain the slgonature »of the chairman. Is that agreed ? 

Mr. Drrenzo. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Strollo, at the time that st 
you, was not the original shown to you 

Mr. Srroiio. That is right. 

And you were handed a copy after the original was shown 


— 
\ 
/ 
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ypena was served upon 
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Mr. Rice. The original which had the signature was shown to you 
by the man that served it upon you, was it not? 

Mr. Srrotto. I saw some papers, but I don’t remember seeing this. 

Mr. Rice. Where did that take place? 

Mr. Srroiwo. In the car. 

Mr. Rice. Where was the ear? 

Mr. Srrotzo, Out in the street by the sidewalk. 

Mr. Rice. By what sidewalk, what address, what city, what place? 

Mr. Srrotito. New York City. 

Mr. Rice. At what address? 

Mr. Srroutio. I don’t know the address. 

Mr. Rice. That was at night ? 

Mr. Srrotio. At night. 

Mr. Rice. Do you recognize the man that served the supena on you 
at that time ¢ 

Mr. Srroiio, I think T recognize him. 

Mr. Rice. Referring to Investigator Murray Jackson; that is the 
man ¢ 

Mr. Srrotio. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. That called for the production of certain documents, tax 
records, bank statements. Do you have those with you? 

Mr. Srrotio. May | consult my attorney ? 

Mr. Ricr. Yes. 

Mr. Srrotio. I refuse to answer the question on the ground that 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s see if we have this straight. You are refusing to 
answer the question about whether you have the records? 

Mr. Direnzo. That is correct. 

The CHatrMan. That might tend to incriminate him? 

Mr. Direnzo. That is correct. 

The CnHatrman. You have a different mind than I have. I fail to 
see any sense in that statement. 

Mr. Direnzo. I might state that in the previous investigation one 
of the things involved is the very records—— 

The Cuamman. We are only asking if he brought the papers with 
him; and if not, why not? 

Mr. Drrenzo. The witness is not saying that in those words; he is 
refusing to answer that and he is within his rights. 

Mr. Rice. He is simply a witness. This is not a prosecution. This 
is an inquiry. The chairman has just indicated the scope of the 
inquiry to indicate the pertinency to you. The question is simply, 
Do you have the records with you that were called for by the subpena ? 

Mr. Srrotio. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it might tend 
to incriminate me. 

The CHarrmMan. Suppose the witness would say, “No, he hasn’t.” 
That would mean he hasn’t them with him. 

Mr. Direnzo. To answer that question would say in so many words 
you might have records or you might not have records. 

The CHarrman. That is true always. 

Mr. Dtrenzo. He doesn’t want to say whether he does or does not. 
I think he is right in accordance with the fifth amendment. 

The Crarrman. I think you are straining gnats and assaulting 
camels. 
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Mr. Rice. I am going to suggest to the chair that the witness be 
directed to answer the question as to whether or not he has the records 
called for by the subpena duces tecum served upon him. 

The Cuatrman. It is my extreme pleasure to ask you that question 
sir. Have you the records we asked for in the subpena duces tecun 
with you? Mr. Strollo, I direct you to answer that question ¢ 

Mr. Srrotxo. I have no records. 

Senator Pasrore. You have no records with you, is that the answer, 
wr, “I have no records”? 

Mr. Drrenzo. “I have no records,” is the witness’ answer. 

Senator Pastore. And you want it to stand that way ? 

Senator Porrer. You have no records that the subpena asked you to 
produce ? 

Mr. Direnzo. He has no records to produce. Let’s put it that wi L\ 

Mr. Rice. You take the position then that you have no copies of 
your Federal tax returns for the years 1950, 1951, and 1952 in any 
place in your custody, control, or possession ¢ 

Mr. Direnzo. That was not called for under the subpena. 

Mr. Rice. The question has been asked the witness, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Srrotto. They never asked me to produce a return—— 

Mr. Rice. That isn’t the question, Listen to the question. Do you 
take the position that you do not have anywhere in your custody, con 
crol, or possession, copies of your Federal tax returns for the years 
1950, 1951, and 1952? 

Mr. Srrotvo. The subpena never called for any copy of my returns. 


Mr. Rice. Whether the subpena called for that or not, I am asking 
you now if you have copies. 


Mr. Srroiio. I have copies. 

Mr. Rice. You have those some place? 

Mr. Srroitio. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Where are they ? 

Mr. Srroi.o. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. You take the position, then, that you refuse to answer 
the question as to whether you have copies of your Federal tax re- 
turns, that you are refusing to answer that because it might tend 
to incriminate you ¢ 

Mr. Srroiwo. I have returns, but I feel like I don’t think I should 
show them to the Senate committee. 

Senator Porrer. Do I understand you to say now that you say you 
do have your tax returns for 1951 and 1952? 

Mr. Srroiwo. Copies. 

Senator Porrer. And when you were asked the question, when you 
were directed to answer the question as to whether you had the records 
asked for by the subpena, you said you didn’t have the records. The 
records that were asked for 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Counsel, he can’t listen if you are talking to 
him. 





Senator Porrrer. The record that you are asked to produce was a 
copy of your tax returns for 1951 and 1952. 

Mr. Srrotio. The subpena did not call for the copy of tax returns. 
It called for a record. 

The Cuatrman. Copies, a record of the tax returns in the accepted 
parlance of the word, the recording of the tax returns ? 
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Mr. Srrotio. A record is one thing. <A record is how you audit your 

ioney. 

Senator Porrer. Reading from the subpena, it says: 

Bring with you your personal income-tax records for 1950, 1951, and 1952, as 

ell as bank statements for these years. 

Certainly any reasonable man would understand that your tax-income 
records would mean a copy of your tax returns for those years. 

Mr. Srrotio. I don’t understand it that w: Ly. 

The Cuamman. Do you have this understanding now, that that 

ubpena is still in effect. We are telling you now over this desk: 
r hat means bring your copies, any bit of paper you have about your 
ncome taxes, that we want them down here; do you understand that / 

Mr. Rice. I didn’t hear your answer as to whether you understand 
that or not. 

The CuarrMan. I must object that when we ask the witness a ques 
tion counsel butts in and tells him something. We ask the witness, 
but you are to advise him more out of court than in court. Do you 
inderstand that this subpena is now in force / 

Mr. Srrotio. Can I consult my counsel ? 

The CnHatrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Srrotio. As far as I am concerned, my tax returns I have, but 
| do not feel I should deliver them because I rest on my constitu- 
tional— 

The Cuatrman. This is the Charlie McCarthy act, and you are tell- 
ing him what to say. 

Mr. Rice. The records should indicate that counsel is dictating the 
answer. 

The CHarrMan. I object. If he wants to ask the questions, yes; 
but when he answers, you tell him what to say. 

Mr. Direnzo. The fact that he is asking me, Senator, and the fact 
that the witness could be very easily confused; it is only with the 
thought of fully protecting his rights as a witness that the witness 
confers with counsel, I feel under the circumstances he has a right 
to do it. 

The CuHatrman. And that you should tell him what to say? 

Mr. Direnzo. I do not tell the witness what to say. He asked me 
what his rights were. He hasn’t had an abundance of schooling and 
knowledge, and he doesn’t know how to put it in good, concise language. 

The Cuatrman. We will take the language that comes from his 
lips. This is not a school of oratory. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s put it this way, Mr. Chairman. I suggest the 
Chair direct the witness to return here on Wednesday, April 1, at 11 
0 clock—— 

The Cuairman. That is April Fool’s Day. 

Mr. Rice. And bring with him copies of his Federal tax returns for 
the years 1950, 1951, and 1952, and any supporting documents in his 
possession, custody, or control. 

The CHatrMan. Such as worksheets, and so forth? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. I so instruct you. Do you understand that? 

Mr. Srroiio. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. That is under the subpena we are acting on. That 
holds over you. We will look for you next Wednesday. Will you 
have them with you then? 

33274—53—pt. 1 2 
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Mr. Srrotio. May I consult my counsel ? 

The CnairmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. In addition, I would like to ask you 1 or 2 questions, 
Mr. Strollo. I believe you have a brother by the name of Dominick? 

Mr. Srrouio. That is right. 

Mr. Rick. Where does Dominick live ? 

Mr. Srroi Lo. | don’t know the address. I don’t see too much of 
him. 

Mr. Rr E. You don’t know where he lives ? 

Mr. Srrouio. I don’t think I do know. 

The CuarrmMan. When did you see Dominick last ? 

Mr. Srroiio. The last time he was in the hospital. 

The CHarrMan. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Srrotio. I don’t remember how long ago. I have no reco] 
lection. 

The CHatrMan. No communication with him since? 

Mr. Srro.tio. No. 

Mr. Rice. Your brother, Dominick, was connected with the Clare- 
mont Terminal at one time, was he not ; wasn’t he a hiring boss or some 
thing over there in Jersey City ? 

Mr. Srroivo. I understand he was. 

Mr. Rice. Did you suggest the answer to that, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Direnzo. I did not suggest the answer. 

The CHarrmMan. I heard you say that he understands he was. I 
heard the words plainly. You say, “I understand he was.” You can 
fool some of the peop le all the time, you can fool some of the people 
some of the time, but you cannot fool the people around this committee. 

Mr. Rice. I suggest to the Chair that he might admonish—— 

Senator Pasrore. I suggest the Chair explain to the counsel and to 
the witness what their respective rights are and what we expect. 

Mr. Direnzo. Might I state an answer to the allegation that there is 

i parrotlike response here, that the witness uttered something to me 
me I re peated itto him. And all I said to him was the answer that 
he gave me originally. 

Senator Pastore. Now, that isn’t exactly so because I overheard it. 
But I think it ought to be made abundantly clear to the attorney and 
witness what is expected here, and if there is any challenge, the chal- 
lenge ought to be stated. I don’t think every time a question is asked, 
the witness ought to consult his attorney for an answer and have the 
attorney give the answer to be repeated by the witness. Witnesses 
are to testify, not attorneys. 

Mr. Dimenzo. I still would like to state for the benefit of the com- 
mittee that I be given an opportunity to read that statement into the 
record to show what the position of this partic ular witness is. If he 
has any objection to appearing here, and if he is under compulsion, | 
think he should have a right to make that statement. 

The Cuamman. He will have the right. I might say the lawyers 
are tolerated in this room. They are “not here by any rules of the 
Senate. Weare trying to be courteous tod: ay to give you a fair deal all 
along the line. We will let you read the statement and swear you 
first. 

Mr. Rice. Let me ask him some questions a little further about 
Dominick. I believe we are getting around to Dominick working 
at the Claremont Terminal operation there in Jersey City where the 
material was crated and shipped overseas; isn’t that right 
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Mr. Strotyo. According to what I read in the papers about it. 

Mr. Ricz. When did you see Dominick last ? 

Mr. Strotio. When he was in the hospital. 

Mr. Rice. When and where was that ? 

Mr. Srroi.o. | think it was the Medical Center in Jersey City. 

Mr. Rice. When was that, Mr. Strollo/ 

Mr. Srroitio. I haven’t the slightest idea. 

Senator Pastore. A year ago, 2 years ago, 5 years ago / 

Mr. Srrorxo. I couldn’t specify the time and the length of time. 
wouldn’t know. 

Senator Pastore. Was it a week ago / 

Mr. Strotio. I don’t know. It might have been longer than that. 

Senator Porrer. Was it this morning? 

Mr. Strroixio. I don’t know. 

The CHarrkMAN. Have you been a victim of amnesia ? 

Mr. Srroitx1o. It might be. 

The CHatrMan. Don’t you know? 

Mr. Srroixio. I don’t remember the time. 

The CHarRMAN. You have incipient signs of it now. 

Mr. StRoiio. I wasn’t prepared to think that you were going to ask 
me a question like that. 

The CHarrMan. Weare interested in the whole Strollo family. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Strollo, when do you expect to see Dominick again ? 

Mr. Srroiwo. I haven’t the slightest idea. 

Mr. Rice. Do you expect to see him again ? 

Mr. Srrotio. I haven’t the slightest idea. 

Mr. Rice. Don’t you ever see your brother / 

Mr. Srroxxo. I don’t vo looking for him and he don’t go looking 
me. 

Mr. Rice. Are you fellows on the outs ? 

Mr. Strotio. We just don’t see each other. When we do, we 

Mr. Rice. You get along all right with him, don’t you ? 

Mr. Strroiio. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Strollo, for the record, the committee staff and the 
United States marshals and a number of other enforcement agencies 
have been seeking Dominick for some 4 or 5 days or a week. We have 
contacted his place of residence and other places where he might be 
expected to be, but as far as we can tell, he is among the missing. So 
if you should happen to hear from him or run into him, it would be 
ap ypreciated if you would let him know that the Senate committee 
would like to hear from him and have him get in touch with us. Will 
you do that? 

Mr. Srroitio. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Perhaps you can bring him down here next 
Wednesday. 

Mr. Rice. I think, Mr. Chairman, we can release this witness at 
this time, to return Wednesday. 

The CHarman. A little bit of recapitulation of what is in our 
mind and is in yours. You have testified about this. You are still 
under subpena, you understand that? We ask for these income-tax 
returns copies or any supporting di ita and worksheets that you say you 
have in your possession. That subpena calls for those. So you are di- 
rected to bring those with you next Wednesday when you come down 
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here in person. Failure to do that is a breach of the subpena and put 

you in contempt, in my judgment, and we will so act. I am telling 

vou in all kindness. ‘There is no bitterness in my heart. If we work 
together and cooperate, we will get things done quickly. Are there 
ny more questions ¢ 

Mr. Rice. No. 

Mr. Direnzo. May I make the statement ‘ 

The Cuamman. Yes. Will you hold up your hand? Do you 
solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Direnzo. I do. 

Mr. Rice. He is going to make his statement on behalf of his clent. 
I clon’t see any need for it. 

Senator Porrer. Not the counsel. 

Senator Pasrorse. Let me cet this straight for the record. Are you 
asking’ to make the statement as an attorney for the witness or as a 
witness before this committee ! 

Mr. Direnzo. No. I am asking to make the statement on behalf of 
the witness. 

Senator Pastore. As an attorney ¢ 

Mr. Drrenzo. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. I told the gentleman he can do it. [ want to keep 
my word. You can. 

Mr. Direnzo. Mr. Strollo appears here pursuant to a subpena and 
any testimony that he may give will be given under compulsion. We 
most respectfully object to these proceedings on the ground that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and this subcom 
mittee— 

The Cuarrman. Do you mind if I interrupt you there? You charge 
this committee is an illegitimate child. That isn’t true. It 
ceived from high ideals and purposes. The child is born and acting 
here and growing stronger every day. He said he wasn’t legally sub- 
penaed. What is illegal about the subpena ¢ 

Mr. Direnzo. If the Senator would permit me to continue this 
statement, you will find that I have exhausted the subject quite ex 
haustively. You will find I even go into the creation of the committee. 
We do not waive the defects in the issuance of the subpe na. 

We further object to the presence and use of television, radio, news- 
reels, and photographers, and the presence of crowds, and we object 

to commercializing these proceedings by way of a television or 
sponsors, or by any other method. ‘They 

The 
about ¢ 

Mr. Direnzo. 
televised. 

[f you will permit me, I should like to set forth in detail the specific 
constitutional and other legal basis for our objections. 

The Committee on Interstate and F oreign Commerce has not been 
legally created and organized. The Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, among other things, changed the rules of the Senate and 
House. Section 101 of that act provides as follows: 


The following sections of this title are enacted by the Congress: (a) As an exer- 
cise of the rulemaking power of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
respectively, and as such they shall be considered as part of tae rules of each 


is con- 


radio 
are disturbing influences—— 
CuarMan. What commercial photographer are you talking 


I understood before I got here it was going to be 
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House, respectively, or of that House to which they specifically apply; and such 
rules shall supersede other rules only to the extent— 

The CuarrmMan. May I interrupt for a second? The things that 
you are raising now, the place to present them is when the man is up 
for contempt. Your charge isn’t legitimate, in the first place, that 
the subpena wasn’t legally served. The place for this is in court. 
We have enough of that. 

Mr. Direnzo. The books, records, and documents mentioned in the 
subpena are privileged and the witness refuses to waive his privilege 

nder section 55 (a) of the United States Code, title 26, which pro- 
vides that income-tax returns are open to inspection only upon order 
of the President. Thus, this committee is not entitled to see the re- 
turns, copies thereof, or any documents which contain—— 

Che Cuarrman. We have an order from the President and are en- 
titled to see them. 

Mr. Direnzo. The third point, if the Senator please: the books, 
records, and documents mentioned in the subpena are privileged and 
the witness refuses to waive his privilege under the fifth amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States on the ground that to produce 
the matters in answer to the subpena would tend to incriminate him. 

Mr. Rice. I think for the purpose of argument, your argument 
may be well taken, but the form for introducing those would be—— 

Mr. Drrenzo. I know, when the question is propounded. We will 
go ahead on April 1 and bring with him his copies of his tax returns 
and supporting documents, including his bank statements, if any, for 
those years. 

The CuarrMan. Are you under indictment in either New York or 
New Jersey courts? 

Mr. Srroitvo. On investigation. 

The CHarrMan. On income-tax matters / 

Mr. Srrouzio. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. I might tell you that when a witness comes before 
us in a courteous way, stands up and refuses to answer these ques- 
tions, it is prima facie evidence he has something to conceal. We 
are referring all these charges to the district attorney of the Southern 
District of New York, saying, “This man, Anthony Strollo, known 
as Tony Bender, has something to conceal. Go after him. There is 
crookedness in his life. Prosecute him.” 

We will communicate that to the district attorney. Not only as 
to this witness, but as to other witnesses who act in the same way. 

Mr. Rice. We will see you then next Wednesday. 

Mr. Direnzo. What time is that? 

Mr. Rice. Eleven o’clock. 

The Cuarrman. I am advised by the clerk that we have nomina- 
tions in the morning by the whole committee. Can we make our 
meeting at 2 o'clock in the afternoon? We will make it 1 o’clock, 
Mr. Counsel. Don’t forget the instructions, Mr. Tony Bender. 

Mr. Maher, will you hold up your hand, please? Do you solemnly 
swear the testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 


Mr. Maner. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF THOMAS MAHER, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y,, 
ACCOMPANIED BY ALLEN S. STIM, ATTORNEY, NEW YORK 


CITY 


The Crarman. Will you give your name and address to the 
reporter ¢ 

Mr. Maurer. Thomas Maher, 3276 42d Street, Astoria, Long Island. 

The CrnarrmMan. You have a counsel. 

Mr. Stim. My name is Allen 8S. Stim, of the firm of Curram & Stim, 
29 Broadway, New York City, representing Mr. Maher. 

The Cuarrman. You are going to advise him as counsel; you are 
not testifying yourself ¢ 

Mr. Stim. No. 

Mr. Rice. You pronounce your name “Marr”? 

Mr. Mauer. M-a-h-e-r. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Maher, what is your business capacity; what job 
do you have? 

Mr. Maner. I work for the Huron Stevedoring Co. 

Mr. Ricr. And that is a subsidiary of the Grace Line? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And that is a wholly owned subsidiary, as far as you 
know ? 

Mr. Maner. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. So the Grace Line actually owns the Huron 

The CuairmMan. It is really the Grace Line? 

Mr. Marner. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You are located in New York. 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And have you given your street address of your home? 

Mr. Mauer. It is 3276 42d Street, Astoria, Long Island. 

Mr. Rice. What is your job there with Huron? Huron is a steve 
doring outfit; is it not? 

Mr. Maurer. Iam there as the superintendent of stevedores. 

Mr. Rice. You are superintendent of stevedores ? 

Mr. Maner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You are the boss on certain piers where—— 

Mr. Maner. Pier 45, just at present. 

Mr. Rice. Where they load the material ? 

Mr. Maner. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. We are very much interested in certain things that hap 
pened in connection with the Huron payroll there, when there came 
a time when some payments were made under the name of Edward 
Ross. I wonder if you would go back and tell this committee how 
those payments to a man by the name of Ross, which we understand 
is a phantom, commenced, and what you had to do with it? 

Mr. Maner. Back in 1942, when my father got sick, he turned 
over 

Mr. Rice. What was your father’s name? 

Mr. Mauer. Michael Maher. 

Mr. Rice. What job did he have? 

Mr. Mauer. He was the hiring stevedore at the time. 

Mr. Rice. So the job was one that you have now ? 

Mr. Maner. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Rier. And he is dead, now ? 

Mr. Maner. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Back in 1942, what happened about your father? 

Mr. Mauer. My father and Mr. Fortune—he was the vice presi- 
lent of the Huron Stevedoring at the time—he told me that there 
was a check to be carried on the payroll as Ross in 1942. It has been 
ried on in the payroll 

Mr. Rice. What did he call it? 

Mr. Maner. A brass check. 

Mr. Rice. That means that there is to be a pay envelope to be made 
up in the name of Ross? 

Mr. Maner. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. As far back as 1942? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What did he tell you about Ross; was there such a person 
as Ross ? 

Mr. Mauer. He told me there was a person as Ross; that it was Tim 
O’Mara. 

Mr. Rice. The person actually meant was Tim O’Mara? 

Mr. Manner. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Who was Tim O'Mara? 

Mr. Maner. He was a public loader at the time. 

Mr. Rice. He was a fg lic loader ? 

Mr. Manrr. Yes, si 

Mr. Rice. What was s the reason for making payments to Tim O’Mara 
under the name of Ross? Why was that? 

Mr. Mauer. That was all I understood it to be; it was to be carried 
out as Ross. Tim O’Mara’s check was to be carried out as Ross. 

The CHatrRMan. You knew that was crooked ¢ 

Mr. Manner. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Didn’t you do anything about it? 

Mr. Mauer. No, sir. I only carried out orders. 

The Cuatrman. If I told you to go jump in the lake, would you 
do it ¢ 

Mr. Mauer. I don’t think I would. 

The CHamman. Why did you do it, if it was wrong? 

Mr. Maner. I just carried out the orders of my father and Mr. 
Fortune. 

The Cuamman. Why didn’t you tell your father, “This is wrong, 
Dad. I am not going to be a party to it,” and tell your bosses about 
it; wouldn’t that be the natural thing for an honest man to do? You 
participated in a fraud, then, accessory after the fact or before the 
fact. 

Mr. Maner. I was only carrying out the order. 

The CHairmMan. That is no excuse. 

Mr. Mauer. I know it ain’t noexcuse. That was the orders. 

Senator Pastore. What good did it do to carry out the orders? 
What was the purpose of all this? 

Mr. Mauer. The purpose of the thing, the brass check, as far as 
what I got from Mr. Fortune, and my father, was that that was the 
man who could settle the strikes along the riverfront, especially for 
the Grace Lines. They weren’t interested in anything, except for 
the Grace Line. 
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Senator Pastore. Did the Grace Line know this was going on? 

Mr. Maner. Mr. Fortune, he was the vice president of the Huron 
Stevedoring 

Senator Pasrore. Where is Mr. Fortune now ? 

Mr. Mauer. He is dead just now. 

Senator Pasrore. And your father is dead, too? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrore. Does anybody else know about this? 

Mr. Mauer. Not that I know of. After I left, there was some 
body who knew about it; yes, sir. 





Senator Porrer. I think we have some gaps in your testimony. We 
started out with you when your father was the hiring superintendent. 
And did you take over the job in 1942? 

Mr. Marner. Around the middle of 1942. He was sick. 

Senator Porrrer. Then your father told you about this name of Ross 
being on the payroll, is that right ? 

Mr. Maner. That is right, and Mr. Fortune, also, 

Senator Porrer. Could you explain to the committee the mechanics 
of how the money or check, however the payment was made, got into 
the hands of Tim O’Mara? 

Mr. Mauer. I got the check from the timekeeper. I got the 
envelope—— 

Mr. Rice. That is the brass check ? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. So that the employees who worked are supposed to get 
a brass check, which they take to the timekeeper, is that right? 

Mr. Mauer. No. 

Mr. Rice. They get it from the timekeeper ? 

Mr. Mauer. They get it from the timekeeper. 

Mr. Rice. What do they 49 with the brass check ? 

Mr. Mauer. When payday comes, they present it to the paymaster, 

Mr. Rice. The pay envelope—— 

Mr. Maner. fs made up. 

Mr. Rice. They trade in their checks and get back a pay envelope 
with cash money ? 

Mr. Maner. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. So that there was a dummy or a phantom on the payroll 
under the name of Ross? 

Mr. Mauer. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Nobody worked there ? 

Mr. Mauer. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You would get the brass check that Ross was supposed 
to have, and you would go to the timekeeper and get the money in 

an envelope ¢ 

Mr. Maner. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Then, what would you do? 

Mr. Marner. I would put it in my locker until Tim O’Mara came 
down. 

Mr. Rice. And then you would give the money to Tim O’Mara/? 

Mr. Mauer. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. He wasn’t working around there ? 

Mr. Mauer. No, sir. 
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Mr. Rice. I am going to show you a photograph, with a statement 
ttached, and ask if that is the Tim O’Mara you speak about? Do 
ou recognize that / 

Mr. Manner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Do you see Mr. O'Mara in the room ¢ 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, he is in the room. 

Mr. Rice. He is sitting near the back ? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Will Mr. O’Mara please stand up/ 

Mr. Rice. Is that the fellow’ Look around. 

Mr. Maner. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. I am going to offer the record which indicates that Mr. 
(’Mara has been in Sing Sing and various other jails. We will iden- 
tify it as exhibit No. 1. Did you know that Mr. O’Mara had a crim- 
nal record ¢ 

(Exhibit No. 1 appears in the appendix on p. 640.) 

Mr. Maner. I never knew Mr. O’Mara had a criminal record until I 
first seen this in the Crime Commission. 

Mr. Rice. You didn’t find that out until last year or so? 

Mr. Maner. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. When you put this money in your locker, of this 
man who is behind you here, you knew when he took that money he 
was being paid for something he didn’t do? 

Mr. Mauer. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. So you knew that was stealing? 

Mr. Maner. I didn’t know it was stealing. 

The CHarrman. What did you call it? 

Mr. Mauer. I was only following instructions. 

The CuHatrman. That is not the instructions. The fact is, you paid 
a man for doing nothing, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Mauer. That is right. 

The ( Hi AIRMAN. That is stealing, isn’t it. from the company, itself ? 

Senator Porrer. The company was part of it. 

The CHatmoMan. That was stealing from the company, wasn't it? 
It was crooked, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Maner. Excuse me a minute, Mr. Tobey. 

The Cuamman. I would like to hear a lawyer argue that isn’t so. 

Mr. Maner. No, I wouldn’t say it was stealing. 

The CuHarrmMan. You wouldn’t ? 

Mr. Mauer. No, sir. The company knew all about it at that time. 

The Cuatrman. The company knew all about it at the time? 

Mr. Maner. Yes, but Mr. Fortune and my father— 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Fortune was vice president of the company ? 

The CuarrmMan. Are you sure that wasn’t misfortune ? 

Mr. Mauer. No, sir. 

Senator Porrer. The checks amounted to how much? 

Mr. Maner. Approximately $50 a week. 

Senator Porrer. We have a record here stating that, from 1945 to 
1952, payments were made to Timmy O’Mara, “under the name of 

Ross, in an amount totaling $25,604.80. Would that be approximately 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Mauer. I couldn’t say. I have no records as to that. 

Senator Porrer. But every week he got his check? 
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Mr. Manner. There was an envelope every week. 

The Cuarrman. That would be grand larceny. 

Mr. Rice. That is just from 1945 on, Senator Potter. So, from 
1942 on, the figure might aggregate as much as $50,000, at that rate; 
could it not ? 

Mr. Maner. I don’t know. I don’t keep figures, sir. 

Mr. Rice. When you first learned of it in 1942, he had been on be- 
fore, as far back as the late thirties ? 

Mr. Mauer. It could be. I only got it in 1942. I don’t think any- 
thing before 1942. 

Mr. Rice. It could have been going on before 1942? 

Mr. Mauer. I can’t answer that question. I only know from 1942. 

Mr. Rice. If he has taken $25,000 from 1945 to 1952, from 1938 to 
1945 would be the same time, and that would be $50,000. 

Mr. Maner. It could be a difference of wages. 

Mr. Ricr. Did you change the wages during that time? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Which way did you change ? 

Mr. Mauer. Wages changed mostly every 2 years. 

Mr. Rice. And they go mostly in one direction—up ? 

Mr. Maner. Up. 

Mr. Rice. And he went up with the rest of them, even though he 
wasn’t working ? 

Senator Porrer. I would like to know this: The vice president, Mr. 
Fortune, was he vice president of the Huron Stevedoring Corp. or of 
the Grace Line ? 

Mr. Maner. Huron. 

Mr. Rice. There came a time—— 

Senator Pasrore. For Senator Potter’s benefit, was Huron a sub- 
sidiary of the Grace Line? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. A wholly owned subsidiary. 

Senator Pasrorr. I would like to determine a fact at this point. 
Did these payments continue after Mr. Fortune died ? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrore. How long after he died ? 

Mr. Mauer. I think he died around 1951. In 1953 they stopped. 

The Cuatrman. When did your father die? 

Mr. Mauer. 1943 

The Cuatrman. So after your father died and Mr. Fortune died, 
the payments went on? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All the instructions passed with your father at 
death, didn’t they ? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes. 

The CuatrMan. So you were then acting on your own; weren’t you? 

Mr. Mauer. I still carried out the instruction on that. 

The Cuarrman. Even though your father was dead, you still car- 
ried them out? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. When in 1951 did Mr. Fortune die? 

Mr. Maner. I think in 1951. 

Senator Pastore. For 2 years after that these payments continued ? 
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Mr. Maner. Yes. Mr. Fortune was out of the Grace Line around 
1945 or 1946, or in around that time. 

Senator Potrer. He went out of the Grace Line ? 

Mr. Mauer. I think on a pension, sir. 

Senator Porrrer. But he continued with the Huron Stevedoring 
Co. ¢ 

Mr. Mauer. I think he was out of the Huron Stevedoring Co. a 
that time. 

Senator Porrer. When he left the company, was there any other 
official of the company, or superior of yours that knew about the 
payment ¢ 

Mr. Mauer. No, sir. 

Senator Pastore. How could the payments be made without the 
officials knowing ? 

Mr. Maner. Through the timekeeper, with a brass check. 

Senator Pastore, And who is the timekeper ? 

Mr. Maner. His name was Ray Patella. 

Mr. Rice. I think Senator Pastore’s question was this: These pay- 
ments were being made and the officials of the company passed out 
of existence, relieving the responsibility on you. Didn’t you take 
that up with someone to see if it was all right to continue doing that? 

Mr. Mauer. No, sir. I continued right on doing it. 

Senator Pastore. Let me get this straight. Your father died 
1942? 

Mr. Manger. 1943; yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. From 19438 on, the responsibilty became yours? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. You say that this phanton was being paid 
through instructions that you received from your father and Mr. 
Fortune? 

Mr. Mauer. That is right, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Fortune quit the company when? He went 
on retirement in 1945? 

Mr. Mauer. 1945 or 1946. 

Senator Pastore. Therefore, if this man continued to receive this 
money up until 1953, there was a period of at least 7 or 8 years that 
Mr. Fortune was already in retirement? 

Mr. Mauer. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. And you want us to believe that no one else in 
the company knew about this? 

Mr. Mauer. As far as I know, sir. 

Senator Pastore. For more than 8 years you were paying a phanton 
with company money and the company didn’t know it 

Mr. Mauer. No, sir; I don’t know if anybody knew it. I was the 
one that done it. I keep the envelope going. 

Senator Pastore. Do you mind if I say I don’t believe it? 

Mr. Mauer. It is possible. 

Mr. Rice. Perhaps to add insult to injury, there came a time when 
another phanton appeared upon the payroll, did it not? 

Mr. MAner. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us about that; how that came about. 

Mr. Mauer. In 1946. 

Mr. Rice. What happened ? 
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Mr. MAner. 


INVESTIGATION 


We were having trouble with the delegate ; 








I was hay 


ing trouble with the de legate about machines and “about the sling 


loads. 
Mr. Rice. What delegate ? 
Mr. Mauer. Jay O'Connor. 
Mr. Rice. What is he the delegate to? 
Mr. Maner. 791 Local. 
Mr. Rice. 
Mr. Mauer. 
Mr. Rice. 

local 791? 
Mr. Mauer. 
Mr. Rice. 
Mr. Maner. 
Mr. Rice. 
Mr. Maner. Well. 
Mr. Rice. What? 
Mr. Maner. Two forklifts, 


Yes, sir. 


You have 


Jay O’Connor now, 


Yes, sir. 


That is right. 


high-low. 
The Cramman. Is that to make more work ? 
Mr. Maner. It is to slow the work. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
money; is that the answer to another fraud ? 
Mr. Maner. That is right. 
The CHarrMan. Rotten, wasn’t it? 
Mr. Rice. What did he tell you about that? 
to do? 
Mr. Maner. Well, he told me if I would take 
take care of the company and me. 
Mr. Rice. ° 
Mr. Mauer. I don’t know, sir. 
Mr. Rice. Would you be surprised ? 
Mr. Mauer. I would maybe be surprised. 
Mr. Rice. 


do it, what is he going to do? 
Mr. Maner. Tie us up. 
that he was going to tie us up. 
I will take care of you.” 
The CuatrmMan. Was it a threat or promise? 
Mr. Manner. 
The Cuarrman. How did you interpret it? 
Mr. Maner. I interpreted it this ws 
chance and tie us up. 


He said, 


a deleg 


And he started to give you trouble? 


What sort of trouble did he give you? 
we were using two high- low 


This O’Connor has a criminal record 


and one hatch. 


and the sling load was too big. 
wanted to cut the sling load down to 2,200 pounds and cut out one 


, too, doesn’t he? 
I am not positive of that, sir. 


He didn’t say it exactly in those words 
“If you take care of me, 


It could have been more like a threat, too. 


The CuarrMan. Did you tell him where to get off? 


Mr. Maner. I told him he would have to give me a couple of days 


to consider the question. 


The CHatrman. What did you do at the end of 
in 3 or 4 days he came back. 


Mr. Maner. Say, 


again with me, and I said, “All right, Jay.” 
talking about is all right.” 


2 days? 


Of the ILA, International Longshoreman’s Association 


gate of the ILA, 


He 


And to cost the company and taxpayer more 


What was he going 


care of him he would 


So O’Conner comes to you and says, “You have to cut 
down the forklifts you are using, these mechanical devices, 


and you 
have to cut down the sling load to a certain size”: and if you don’t 


ay: I figured he would take a 


He talked it up 


So I said, “What we were 
So he gave me the social-security card 
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1 the name of Smith on it. So I turned it in to the timekeeper, 
and I got a green card and a brass check. 

Mr. Rice. This social-security card had the name of Joseph Smith 

4 

Mr. Manger. Yes. I don’t know if it was Joseph, but it was Smith. 

Mr. Rice. You took that, and what did you do with it? 

Mr. Maner. Took it in to the timekeeper. 

\Mr. Rice. Who was it? 

\ir. Mauer. Ray Patella at the time. 

Mr. Rice. You turned it in and said, “Put the man on the payroll’? 

Mr. Mauer. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Then, you had things like withholding-tax forms to be 
filed, telling the number of de pendents that Smith had, and his ad 

; for the se mndin g of the with] iol ling statement. W here cid you 

t the address for Smith and the information of how many children 

had, and things like that ? 

Mr. Maner. Jay O’Connor would give that to the timekeeper. 

\ir. Rice. Jay O’Connor gave that to the t imekeeper ¢ 

Mr. Mauer. The dependents, and such. I would never give that 

}the timekeeper. I would just give him the social-security card. 

Mr. Rice. Are you telling this committee that O'Connor, who was 

isiness agent for 791, went to your timekeeper—— 

Mr. Maner. No, sir: he didn’t. I don’t know who would give him 

Pion 

. Rice. Let’s get down to it. Here we have a pinay You 

ire going to put a phantom on there, and O'Connor say Well, I 
un going to receive payments under the name of Jose ope Smith. Here 
the social-see urity number.” You don’t know where he Lot that? 

Mr. Manger. No. 

Mr. Rice. But it is your job to get this phantom onto the payroll. 
someone has to tell] the pay roll people what to pul dow has an dadress 
for Smith. Where did you get that from / 

Mr. Maner. ] didn’t get anything. I didn’t tell the timekeeper. 
just gave him the social-security card. 

Mr. Rice. You know they make up withholding-tax returns and 
end one into the Treasury / 

Mr. Maner. That is right. 

Mr. Ricr. You don’t know 

Mr. Maner. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t know where they 
Smith ? 

Mr. Mauer. I don’t know who gets the information at all. 

Mr. Rice. Who do you suppose gave him that? 

Mr. Mauer. I don’t know. When I gave the social security to 


got the information for 


the timekeeper, the next day he gave me the green card and brass 
check, 

The Cuatrman. But you knew that was obtaining money under 
false pretenses, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Mauer. I knew it was. 

The Cuarrman. Is that a crime? 

Mr. Mauer. I guess it is a crime. 

Senator Porrer. I am interested in this aspect of it. As I under 
stand, Jay O’Connor then received the shed 
in the name of Joseph Smith? 


cs that were made out 
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Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. He was a paid representative or a delegate of the 
longshoremen’s union, is that right ¢ 

Mr. Mauer. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. He was receiving union pay to represent the unior 
members, is that true ¢ 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. He made a deal with you to sell out a grievance, 
if there was a grievance or alleged grievance; he either sold out to the 
men that he was supposed to represent or to get on the payroll, « 

else he just shook you down for some additional dough by threatening 
you that they would strike? 

Mr. Mauer. We put the high loads down and the drafts. 

Senator Porrer. Dia you cut the loads down ? 

Mr. Marner. No, sir. 

Senator Porrer. You didn’t cut the loads down? 

Mr. Maner. No, sir. 

Senator Porrrr. So either his recommendation that the loads be 
cuts down or else there would be trouble—— 

Mr. Mauer. Labor trouble. 

Senator Porrer. That he either sold out the men that he was sup 
posed to represent, or he was trying to shake you down in the first 
instance; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Maner. That is true. 

Senator Porrer. You went along with him and let him shake you 
down. I a ave here this photostat that Smith has received at least over 
$13,000, $13,248.94, that Jay O’Connor received that under the name 
of Joseph Srnith for doing no work for the company; is that true? 

Mr. Maner. That is true. 

Mr. Rice. How did you arrive at the amount that you would pay 
Jay O'Connor, using the phantom name Smith? How did you get to 
the amount? Did you dicker over that with him? 

Mr. Manrr. The dickering over that was that he suggested $50 a 
week. 

Mr. Rice. He suggested $50 a week? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And after you thought it over for a couple of days you 
agreed that that figure was all right ? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And you put him on the payroll? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Following that there came a time when Smith’s name 
went off the payroll and the name Plunkett appeared ? 

Mr. Mauer. Now, in 1948, I turned everything over to Mr. Fair- 
clough, the Smith check and 

Mr. Rice. Let me see if I follow you. During the time from 1946 to 
1948 

Mr. Maner. To the middle of 1948. 

Mr. Rice. You were getting these envelopes in the name of Smith? 

Mr. Maner. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And you were putting the money in your locker, and Jay 
O’Connor would come along and pick it up, and you would hand him 
the envelope ? 
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Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And you were also doing it for O'Mara? 

Mr. Maner. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. In 1948 what happened 4 

Mr. Maner. Around the middle of 1948, I turned the work of hiring 

ver to Mr. Fairclough. 

Mr. Rice. And you went to another pier, and he assumed your job? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What instructions did you give Mr. Fairclough ? 

Mr. Mauer. I just told him to continue on carrying those two men. 

Mr. Rice. Carrying those two dummies on the payroll and paying 
O’Mara and O’Connor when they came down ? 

Mr. Maner. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What reason did you give Fairclough for paying those 
people? 

Mr. Mauer. I didn’t give him any reason. I told him they were on 
the payroll and to be carried on the payroll. 

Mr. Rice. As far as you know, he kept on doing that ? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. There came a time in the middle of 1951 when the pay- 
ments to Smith stopped and another phantom by the name of Plunkett 
appeared on the payroll. How did that come about ? 

Mr. Manger. When was Smith stopped ? 

Mr. Rice. In the middle of 1951. 

Mr. Maner. In 1951. I don’t know anything about the Smith one, 
only what Harry Fairclough told me, that they had trouble picking 
up the Smith check. It was changed from day to nights. 

Mr. Rice. Smith was changed from day to nights ¢ 

Mr. Maner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What payroll did you put Smith on? 

Mr. Mauer. We put him on the tractor payroll. 

Mr. Rice. Why did you select the tractor payroll over any other? 

Mr. Maner. That was the payroll I put him on. There was no 
difference whether I put him on the longshoremen’s or the tractor 
payroll. 

Mr. Rice. Wasn’t it easier to put a phantom on the tractor payroll 
because they didn’t go through the timekeeper ? 

Mr. Mauer. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. They switched to nightwork, and what happened ? 

Mr. Maner. Well, as far as what I understood from Mr. Fair- 
clough, they were having trouble collecting the envelope. 

Mr. Rice. What was the trouble? 

Mr. Mauer. Well, I don’t know really what was the trouble. Just 
that he said there was trouble with it and it went downtown, down 
to the payroll department downtown. 

Mr. Rice. Someone stuck their nose in it and got suspicious ? 

The CuHarrMan. Somebody was honest ? 

Mr. Mauer. I don’t know nothing about that. 

The Cuatrman. I don’t think you do. 

Mr. Rice. Some question was raised downtown, or some question 
was raised and the matter went downtown. As a result of that they 
took the Smith name off and inserted the Plunkett name; is that right ? 

Mr. Mauer. That is right. 
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Mr. Rice. And they kept on paying O’Connor, using the nan 
Plunkett; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Mauer. Let me tell you how the Plunkett name came along, so 
we get the record right for you. Mr, Jay O’Connor called me up to 
pier 58. I went up to pier 58, and he had this card for Plunkett. | 
took the ecard 

Mr. Ricr. Is that a green card, a Grace Line card ? 

Mr. Marner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have one with you? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. This card says, “Grace Line identification card.” It 
gives the name, and evidently a company number, an address, and 
social-security number. So O’Connor gave you one that had the nan 
Plunkett on there ? 

Mr. Maner. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And a social-security number and address ? 

Mr. Maner. Right. 

Mr. Rice. And what did O’Connor tell you about that ? 

Mr. Maner. He said instead of having Smith, he said, “Put this 
one on the pay roll.” 

Mr. Rice. Why did he tell you to do that ? 

Mr. Maner. Well, as I figure, it might have been just that they were 
having trouble with the Smith check. 

Mr. Rice. What did he tell you? You were not on that pier any 
more, and you weren’t having any direct dealings with Jay O’Connor, 
although he was the man you put on in the first place ? 

Mr. Maier. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And he told you to come down, and said, “Change that 
Smith thing to Plunkett.” Why did he tell you that ? 

Mr. Maner. He said, “Will you change it from Smith to Plunkett?” 

Mr. Rice. No; he told you more than that. 

Mr. Marner. Not what I have recollection of, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Didn’t he tell you that he had found out about the Smith 
name, or somebody had raised a question about Smith ? 

Mr. Maner. Somebody raised a question about Smith. I thought 
we had talked that over before. 

Mr. Rice. How did he find out about that? 

Mr. Maner. About what, sir? 

Mr. Ricr. About someone had raised a question about the Smith 
check. He is not in the company; he is on the outside. 

Mr. Maner. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And somebody inside the company raised a question 
about the Smith check, and he found out about it. Did he find out 
about it through you? 

Mr. Marner. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. Mauer. Positive. 

Mr. Rice. He found out about it and gave you Plunkett? 

Mr. Marner. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What did you do with the Plunkett green ticket? 

Mr. Mauer. I brought it into the foreman’s room and I turned it 
over to Freddie Oberle. 


Mr. Rice. What did you tell Oberle? 
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\ir. Mauer. I said, “Freddie, take care of this.” 

Mr. Ricr. What did you mean by taking care of it? 

Mr. Maner. Just give Jay a check. 

Mr. Rice. And Oberle took over and helped with the phantom 

rk from there on out ? 

Mr. Maner. I guess so. 

Mr. Ricr. So that Oberle knew that Jay O'Connor was receiving 

under the name of Plunkett ? 

Mr. Maner. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Who else knew that ? 

Mr. Mauer. Fairclough. 

Senator Pasrore. The thing that mystifies me, Mr. Witness, is the 
fact that you are so ready to assume full responsibility for this. Did 
you ever have any interest in the Huron Co. of the Grace Line? 
~ Mr. Mauer. As far as the work was concerned, sir— 

Senator Pasrorr. Did you have any interest in the company ? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes. I had interest in the company. 

Senator Pasrore. Outside of your job? 

Mr. Maner. Yes. 

Senator Pasrorr. What was your interest ? 

Mr. Mauer. As I say, I didn’t want to have any labor trouble. 

Senator Pastore. I know. I am talking about finances. 

Mr. Manger. No, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Did you get any kickbacks from these people that 
collected this money falsely ? 

Mr. Mauer. No, sir. 

Senator Pasrore. You didn’t get any kickbacks? 

Mr. Mauer. No, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. This thing began with Smith in 1946; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Maner. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. It went on up through 1952? 

Mr. Mauer. Right, sir. 

Senator Pastore. That is a period of 6 years. 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. You say that when the proposition was first 
made to you, you said you wanted a couple of days to think it over? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes. 

Senator Pasrore. Why did you want a couple of days to think it 
over; think over what ? 

Mr. Mauer. I wanted to think it over and see if it was worthwhile. 
I didn’t want the high-lows or drafts—— 

Senator Pasrore, You were not going to get any kickback on this 
money he was going to collect ? 

Mr. Maner. No, sir. 

Senator Pastore. It didn’t make any financial difference to you if 
these men did get these grievances straightened out with the com- 
pany; whether or not the company made more profit, it didn’t make 
any dfference to you ? 

Mr. Mauer. No, sir. 

Senator Paswore. And you made the decision without ‘talking it 
over with the officials; without talking it over with the Huron people? 

Mr. Mauer. I never talked it over with the Huron officials, 
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Senator Pasrore. Here you were going to do the thing that yo 
admit now is very crooked, you had no financial advant: ge in doin 
it, and you want us to believe you didn’t take it up with the company ! 

Mr. Mauer. No, sir. 

Senator Pasrore. Are you still working with the company ! 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. How long have they known that you have been 
helping these men steal this money from them ? 

Mr. Mauer. From 1953, when I had a meeting with Captain Pe 
dleton- 

Senator Pasrore. And they haven't fired you yet ? 

Mr. Mauer. No, sir. 

Senator Pasrore. You admit that you helped these men steal money 
from the company and you didn’t consult them, and the company 
knows that this crooked thing was done, that they paid money to 
phantoms out of their profits, without their being consulted, is that 
right? And you werea party to it; am I right? 

Mr. Mauer. Just 1 minute, sir. 

Senator Pasrore. Well, answer my question. He doesn’t have to 
consult with you about that. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point, I think the witness can answer the 
question without consulting his attorney. 

The Cuairman. I order the witness to answer the question. 

Senator Pastore. Will you answer my question ¢ 

Mr. Maner. Will you give it to me again 4 

Senator Pasrorr. You had no financial interest in the Grace Line 
or the Huron Co. ? 

Mr. Maner. That is right, sin 

Senator Pasrore. Were you receiving no kickback from these peo- 
ple that you were assisting to steal the money from the company ¢ 

Mr. Maner. Not steal. 

Senator Pasrore. All right, received this money through fraud ana 
deceit; do you understand that ? 

Mr. Maner. No. I wouldn’t call it that. 

The CHarrman. You have already testified it was fraud a few 
moments ago in answer to one of my questions. It is on the record. 

Senator Pasrorr. All right, received this money for doing no work. 
You understand that? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, 

The Cuarrman. He calls that benevolent assimilation. 

Senator Pasrorr. Now you say the company was not in on this 
deal, that you were the party that was responsible for it all; am I 
correct ? 

Mr. Maner. Well, up—— 

Senator Pasrore. Am I correct? 

Mr. Mauer. Up to that point I am. 

Senator Pastore. Up to this point, I am correct. Now the company 
does know that this thing happened ? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrore. And they haven't fired you yet? 

Mr. Mauer. No, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Do you want me to believe that story? You will 
have to tell that one to the Indians. 
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Senator Porrer. Isn't it true that in your testimony in New York 
you testified under oath that Mr. Adams—who was Mr. Adams? 

' Mr. Maner. We are coming to that, sir. Just one moment. We are 
coming to these things. I am trying to answer one man. 

Senator Porrer. First, tell me what was Mr. Adams’ official ca- 
pacity with the company ? 

Mr. Mauer. He was president of the Grace Line. 

Senator Porrer. But in your testimony in New York you stated that 

Adams knew about the payments made to Tim O’Mara? 

a Maner. That is right, sir; that one, yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. In other words, that they may not have authorized 

it they knew about it ? , : 

Mr. Maner. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. And you knew it was going on? 

Mr. Mauer. The Ross one. 

Senator Porrer. That is a phantom. That is one of the things that 
the Senator was talking about. In other words,.they condoned it, 
and after it sort of blew up in their faces, you weren’t reprimanded 

for carrying on this action, were you ? 

Mr. Maner. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us what happened when Plunkett was murdered? 

Mr. Maner. When Plunkett was murdered, I was called to Captain 
Pendleton’s office. 

Mr. Rice. For the record, Mr. Chairman, Plunkett was 
murdered—— 

The Cuatrman. Plunkett was plunked. 

Mr. Rice. In an unsolved murder in April 1952 on the west side 
of New York in some gang-type killing; is that right? 

Mr. Mauer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rice. The police started to investigate the Plunkett killing 
and they found some Huron identification or something which took 
them to Huron. They went to the Huron people and found out no- 
body named Plunkett was known around there. They started to 
ask some questions. It came out the Plunkett phantom was on the 
payroll. ‘They called you in to talk about that, didn’t they ? 

Mr. Mauer. Captain Pendleton called me to his office. 

The Cuarrman. Is Pendleton still living? 

Mr. Penpieton. Right here, sir. 

Mr. Rice. He called you in his office. He is what? 

Mr. Mauer. The terminal manager. 

Mr. Rice. He is your superior ? 

Mr. Maner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What happened there? 

Mr. Maner. He asked me about the three names that were on the 
slip of paper. There was a Ross, Smith, and Plunkett named. 

Mr. Rice. Where did he get those? 

Mr. Mauer. I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Rice. He asked you about those. This was in the spring of 
1952? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes; and he said I would have to wait until Mr. Rohrer 
came back. Mr. Rohrer was on vacation. When Mr. Rohrer came back 
we had a meeting. 

Mr. Rice. Before we talk about that, is it your impression that 
Captain Pendleton was learning about this thing for the first time? 
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Mr. Mauer. The first time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. So Captain Pendleton is just finding out about this? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Adams knew about it before ? 

Mr. Maner. Adams knew about the Ross check but not about the 
Smith or Plunkett check. 

The Cuatrrman. When Pendleton learned this thing, what did he 
say to you about the rotten practice ? 

Mr. Mauer. The captain—— 

The CHatrmMan. Pendleton. 

Mr. Maner. Captain Pendleton wanted to know about how it 
happened. 

The Cuarrman. What did he say then? 

Mr. Mauer. He said I would have to see Mr. Rohrer when he got 
done with his vacation. 

The Cuatrman. Didn’t he upbraid you? 

Mr. Maner. I imagine he wanted to see what Mr. Rohrer—— 

The Cuatrman. Didn’t he condemn you for doing it—Captain 
Pendleton ¢ 

Mr. Mauer. Not right offhand. He wanted to know who they 
were. 

The Cuarrman. Just hail and farewell. 

Mr. Rice. He said, “We will have to wait for Mr. Rohrer.” That is 
the vice president in charge of operations ? 

Mr. Maner. Of Huron. 

Mr. Rice. He is the boss there? 

Mr. Mauer. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Then what happened ? 

Mr. Maner. When we met Mr. Rohrer, he asked me about the three 
men who were on the payroll. 

Mr. Rice. Where did this take place? 

Mr. Mauer. Up in Captain Pendleton’s office. 

Mr. Rice. Who was there? 

Mr. Mauer. Captain Pendleton, Mr. Rohrer, and myself. 

Mr. Rice. Just the three of you? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Was Mr. Adams there? 

Mr. Mauer. No, sir; not at that time. 

Mr. Rice. He asked you about it, and what happened then? 

Mr. Mauer. He asked me about it. He said he would have to see 
Mr. Adams. 

The Cuarrman. Did he get sore about it, Rohrer? 

Mr. Mauer. I don’t think the man 

The Cuarrman. He just took it calmly? 

Mr. Rice. He knew about it from before, didn’t he? 

Mr. Mauer. From when? 

Mr. Rice. I don’t know from when. 

Mr. Mauer. He didn’t know about it until Captain Pendleton told 
him about it. 

The CHarrman. When he talked with you, having heard about it, 
he didn’t rebuke you? 

Mr. Maner. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. He said, “All right, old pal”? 
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Mr. Mauer. No, not in that way, “All right, old pal”; he didn’t say 


it at all. 

Senator Porrer. Have you had an increase in salary since this came 
bout ¢ 

Mr. Maner. Not in 1952. I didn’t have no increase in salary. 

Senator Porrer. In other words, you haven’t been promoted since 
that time? 

Mr. Manrr. No, sir. 

Senator Pasrore. When you were called to testify before this com- 
‘ittee, did you talk to any official of the Grace Line about coming 








Mr. Mauer. Here? 
Senator Pasvore. Yes. 
Mr. Mauer. Before I came here? 

Senator Pastore. You understood my question / 

Mr. Maner. Yes. 

Senator Pasrore. What did you talk to them about? 

Mr. Maner. I didn’t talk to them. They sent for me. 

Senator Pasrorr. What did they talk to you about ? 

Mr. Mauer. Mr. Rohrer, Mr. Mallory, and two attorneys—— 

Senatore Pastore. Attorneys of the Grace Line Co. / 

Mr. Maner. I think—— 

Senator Pasrorr. And you talked about what you were going to 
testify here today ¢ 

Mr. Maner. They asked me what was said down at Senator Tobey’s. 

Senator Pastore. Did you agree to assume full responsibility with 
these officials for what defalcations took place ? 

Mr. Maurer. No, sir. I just figured it was all right on account of 
me working for the company. 

Senator Pastore. And you are still working for the company ? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. In spite of all these things? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. You know our interest in this entire investigation 
is the fact that taxpayers’ money is being used for subsidy payment to 
many companies, including the Grace Line Co., and that the reason 
for a subsidy program is because of the labor differential between 
American shippers and foreign shippers. We want to find out, and 
it is a shock to me to find out, if our American taxpayers’ money may 
be going for subsidy payments but may be subsidizing phantoms on the 
payroll. 

Senator Pastore. And racketeers and hoodlums. 

Senator Porrer. So that is the purpose of our inquiry, and that is 
the reason we are asking you very pointed questions. 

The subsidy program is not a particularly popular program, in the 
first instance. ty Inless, and if, we find, for example, that this practice 
has been going on, I certainly as one Member of Congress am going to 
insist that the entire subsidy program have a thorough investigation. 

The Cuarrman. And I am going to insist that the whole recordings 
of these proceedings be turned over to the district attorney of New 
York aed beak him prosecute, prosecute with a capital P. 

The fact remains, Mr. Witness, that you and officials of the Grace 
Line knew about these frauds. They kept you on the job continually. 
They knew about these frauds. 
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Senator Pastore. Have any indictments been returned for con- 
spiracy to defraud the company in reference to this money 

Mr. Mauer. Only on Jay O’Connor, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Weren’t you implicated i in that? 

Mr. Mauer. I am only a witness at that. 

Senator Pastore. You are a witness ? 

Mr. Maner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Wouldn’t you be a fellow conspirator ? 

Mr. Manenr. I was before the grand jury 3 or 4 times. 

Senator Pasrorr. This thing was done through you and exclusive) 
through you, and now you turn out to be the witness and he turns out 
to be the c rook, and you are the fellow who helped him get the money, 

Mr. Rice. For the record, Mr. Chairman, I think it should be stat 
that Jay O'Connor has recently been indicted by District Attoene ey 

Hogan in connection—— 

Senator Pastore. I know, but O’Connor got this money throug 
this man’s participation. 

The CuatrmMan. Aiding and abetting. 

Senator Pastore. He was a fellow conspirator. 

Mr. Rice. We talked with Judge Leibowitz in Brooklyn the other 
day in discussing phantoms on the payroll of the Barber Steamship 
Line through the Atlantic Stevedoring Co., and it was Judge Leibo 
witz’ position that people in the company level who participated with 
the hoodlums in making the payments we 7 guilty of larceny. 

Senator Pastore. If you can prove that, but so far, apparently thi 
poor little fellow has been assuming the responsibility. 

The Cuarman. Who murdered Plunkett / 

Mr. Mauer. That I couldn’t answer. 

The CuatrMaNn. Has that been looked into? 

Mr. Maner. That I don’t know anything about. 

The CuamrmMan. Who do you think murdered him? 

Mr. Maner. I couldn’t answer that question at all, sit 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Maher, let’s get the record clear on what happened 
there when you were called on the carpet, so to speak, about these 
phantoms. You talked with Pendleton and you talked to Rohrer, and 
he said he was going to take it up with Adams. Now then, what was 
the upshot of that? Adams had been knowing about these things fo1 

years; hadn’t he? 

Mr. Marer. Mr. Adams knew about Tim O’Mara, the Ross check. 

Mr. Rice. He knew about the Ross phantom / 

Mr. Manner. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. He was party to that. How did he get acquainted with 
that situation? What was your understanding about that? 

Mr. Mauer. That must have come a way back from Mr. Fortune, 
or some of them. I had no dealings with them as far as Mr. Adams 
was 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Adams was Mr. Rohrer’s superior, wasn’t he; he was 
the president of Huron? 

Mr. Maner. Of the Grace Line. 

Mr. Rice. Now, you have said the president knew about it and you 
and your father knew about it, and Rohrer was somewhere in between 


in the ranking of the company. But you think that he didn’t know 
anything about it? 





Mr. Manner. No, he didn’t know anything about that. 
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Mr. Rice. You are pretty sure of that? 

Mr. Maner. I wouldn't swear, but I am just telling you that I don’t 
think Mr. Rohrer knew anything about it. 

Mr. Rice. During the time that either O’Mara or O’Connor were 
drawing payments, did either of them do anything tangible by way 
of rendering helpful services to the company ¢ 

Mr. Mauer. Well, we will take O’Connor for one. He stopped 
labor trouble. In the first place, we didn’t have any draft cutdowns 
or high-lows. 

Mr. Rice. It wasn’t a question of stopping labor trouble, it was a 
question of not starting labor trouble, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Maner. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. It was a payment to keep him quiet ? 

Mr. Maner. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did they actually do any good, by way of keeping peace? 
You did have some labor difliculties, I take it, from time to time? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes, from time to time you have labor trouble. 

Mr. Rice. Did this fellow intercede and settle it ? 

Mr. Manger. Mr. O'Mara settled 4 or 5 strikes there. 

Mr. Rice. How? 

Mr. Maner. He could go out and talk to the men. That was the 
instructions I got from Mr. Fortune. 

Mr. Rice. What? 

Mr. Maner. That Mr. O'Mara would take care of the labor trouble, 
as far as the strikes were concerned. 

Mr. Rice. Do you recall any specific case where O’Mara settled any 
strike for you? Remember, he is a public loader. He is not a busi- 
ness agent, or delegate of a union. He is a public loader and a man 
with a long criminal record. 

Mr. Mauer. Well, if Mr. Fortune called Mr. O'Mara in to take care 
of the labor trouble, to settle these strikes for him-——— 

Mr. Rice. What is difficult to see, Mr. Maher, is what part a public 
loader with a criminal record would have in settling a strike which 
would be between a company and a local union, trade union. 

Mr. MAner. Well, as I say, Mr. O'Mara could get more out of the 
men than the delegate himself. 

Mr. Rice. He could? How did he assert that mysterious influence 
he had over the men ? 

Mr. Mauer. As I say, you take Tim O'Mara. 

Mr. Rice. Was anyone afraid of him? 

Mr. Mauer. I don’t imagine so. 

Mr. Rice. By reason of his personality ¢ 

Mr. Maner. Personality. 

Mr. Rice. You are trying to tell us he was some sort of a floating 
character around there that was paid off to keep everybody happy / 

Mr. Maner. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. That is a little silly, isn’t it? 

Mr. Mauer. If I get told to carry a man there that way, I carry 
him. 

The Cuatrrman. Even though you know it is crooked ? 

Mr. Mauer. Now, if I am told by the company, Mr. Tobey, I don’t 
think it is crooked. 

The Carman. It is crooked, if the man wasn’t doing work, 
whether the company told you or not. 
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Mr. Rice. Let’s talk about John Scanlon. Tell us about how he 
got on the payroll, who he was and what he did for his money. 

Mr. Maner. Mr. Scanlon? 

Mr. Rice. What do you know about that ? 

Mr. Mauer. When Mr. Scanlon went to work on pier 58, I was on 
pier 45 at the time. I went up to pier 58 and I heard we had Mr. 
Scanlon working for us up there. I went up there and asked Connie 
Drebber, that is the fellow who hires the extra labor, and I said, “I 
understand we have Scanlon up here. Would you mind taking me 
down to the dock and taking a look at Scanlon?” I asked him where 
he got him from, and he said, “14th Street.” The story is that 14th 
Street is Joe Ryan’s. 

Mr. Rice. Joe Ryan, the International ILA president, had sent him 
up there? 

Mr. Maner. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Why did you want to look at Scanlon ? 

Mr. Maner. I had heard about it. I wanted to get a look at him. 

Mr. Rice. He was sort of notorious? 

Mr. Maner. That I understood. 

Mr. Rice. What was he notorious for? 

Mr. Maner. I couldn’t say what he was notorious about. It is 
just what you used to hear. 

Mr. Rice. He was supposed to be a little tough ? 

Mr. Maner. A little tough fellow. 

Mr. Rice. I will insert in the record a memorandum about Scanlon, 
information obtained from the Assistant District Attorney up in New 
York. 

It said that Scanlon first came to his attention in January 1952, 
at which time he was arrested after having committed an assault on 
two individuals in a bar in the Greenwich Village area, in New York 
City. This assault was particularly vicious, in that Scanlon allegedly 
beat one Harry Menkas and John Larkin. Both of these indiv iduals 
were hospitalized; Menkas with a fractured skull and Larkin with a 
slight concussion. An associate of Scanlon’s, one Donovan, was also 
arrested at the same time, and was likewise charged with assault. 
Scanlon was subsequently indicted and was tried in May 1952. At 
that time, previous to the introduction of any witness to Scanlon, he 
pled guilty and was sentenced to 4 to 5 years. He pleaded guilty 
to an attempted assault, second offender. Donovan also pleaded 
guilty at the same time and was also sentenced to prison. 

Investigations conducted because of the aforementioned arrest, 
revealed that Scanlon had previously been employed by the Cunard 
Steamship Line. While there, he was involved in an altercation with 
a watchman, with the result that he was fired. He was then able, 
through the intercession of Joseph Ryan, to obtain a = at pier 
58 with the Grace Line. This is the thing we are talking about: 
Seanlon did not work very much. As a matter of fact, I think the 
record of some testimony before the State Crime Commission was 
that Scanlon reported for work, and 5 minutes later left, and drew a 
full day’s pay for that. 

(Memorandum re Scanlon is identified as exhibit No. 2, and appears 
in the appendix on p. 641.) 

The Oicamieas: Did the man on whom Scanlon used the baseball 
bat die? 
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Mr. Rice. No, he lived and didn’t talk about it. Said he would take 
care of it in his own way. We have Scanlon’s record. He has 4 or 5 
arrests and has been convicted. It is your position that, when you 
went up there to find out how Scanlon got there, they told you 14th 
Street sent him up, and by 14th Street, that meant Joe Ryan? 

Mr. Mauer. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And the man wasn’t working. 

Mr. Mauer. Wait. The morning I was there, Scanlon was there. 

Mr. Rice. What was he supposed to be doing? 

Mr. Mauer. An extra labor man discharging trucks. 

Mr. Rice. Unloading trucks? 

Mr. Maner. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Was he unloading trucks? 

Mr. Maner. When I was standing there, he was unloading a truck. 

Mr. Rice. Actually working? 

Mr. Mauer. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever hear it said that he was not working, loafing 
around up there? 

Mr. a. As Mr. Rohrer wanted to know how we got him—— 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Rohrer came to you and said, “How did we get that 
fellow ?” 

Mr. Mauer. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What happened then? 

Mr. Mauer. I told Mr. Rohrer we got him from 14th Street. But 
I never knew that Mr. Scanlon didn’t work. There was nobody ever 
told me, because I went back to 45 again, as I said before. I spent 90 
percent of my time on 45, and 10 percent of my time on 58. 

Mr. Rice. Did you consider he was an undesirable or a good em- 
ployee of the Grace Line? 

Mr. Mauer. That is kind of a question, ain’t it? 

Mr. Rice. What is the answer? 

Mr. Mauer. Well, there is no sense of answering the question, I 
don’t imagine, because you have the record there of how much time 
he worked. 

Mr. Rice. Do you agree he is an undesirable? 

Mr. Mauer. I say, he didn’t work at all. Is that the way you want 
it? At the time he would be there, and be gone, and come back again. 

The CuatrmMan. Are you taking orders from Joe Ryan? 

Mr. Mauer. Well, I don’t take any orders from Joe Ryan; no, sir. 


Joe Ryan has nothing to do with me. 


The CHairman. You said he recommended he be put on the job. 

Mr. Mauer. He didn’t recommend him to me. 

The CHatrmMan. To whom? 

Mr. Mauer. Connie Drebber. 

The Cuarrman. What is Connie’s job? 

Mr. Mauer. He hired the extra labor. 

The Cuarrman. And Joe Ryan told him to put him on? 

Mr. Mauer. That is what Connie Drebber told me. 

The Cuarrman. Was Connie afraid of Joe? 

Mr. Mauer. I don’t know whether he was or not. 

The Cuarrman. Why should anybody be afraid of Joe Ryan? 

Mr. Mauer. I don’t think anybody should be afraid of Joe Ryan, 
do you? 
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The CuarrMan. Neither do I. Nobody here is. 

Mr. Mauer. I ain't. 

Mr. Rice. Rohrer asked how this fellow Scanlon got on there, and 
you told him 14th Street sent him. Did he say, “Get rid of him?” 

Mr. Maner. Mr. Rohrer didn’t tell me he was going to see Mr. Ryan 
about anybody. That is Mr. Rohrer’s business, what he was going 
to do. 

Mr. Rice. What did he say ? 

Mr. Maner. He said to me, “Let’s find out how we got him”; and | 
told him we got him through 14th Street. 

Mr. Rice. Did he stay on? 

Mr. Maner. He stayed on there. I don’t know whether Mr. Rohrer 
went to Mr. Ryan’s office; and whatever he got from Mr. Ryan, I don’t 
know. 

The Cuairman. There is a “roaring deal” somewhere, I know that. 
You have great experience upon the docks there as an American citi 
zen, with no malice aforethought at all. Isn’t it possible to run those 
piers and those wharves up there on the level all along the line, on a 
merit system, value received for value earned, and with no fear of 
anybody outside; isn’t it possible to do that? 

Mr. Mauer. I imagine it could be done. 

The Cuatrman. Has the union leadership of the longshoremen’ 
been against running it up there, or not? 

Mr. Mauer. I couldn’t answer that. 

The Cuarrman. What is your opinion? 

Mr. Mauer. In my opinion, I can’t answer the question. 

The CHatrmMan. You don’t want to, or can’t? 

Mr. Mauer. I can’t sir. 

The CryatmrMan. That is all. You are excused. Are there any 
further questions here on my right? 

Mr. Rice. I take it we will be able to get hold of you? 

Mr. Stim. Through our office in New York. 

The Cuatrman. Will you hold up your hand, please? Do you 
solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give will be ‘the 
truth, the whole truth, fer nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


TESTIMONY OF ALEXANDER ROBERTSON WELLINGTON, 
CHATHAM, N. J. 


Mr. Weturneron. I do. 

The CnuarrmMan. Give your name and address to the stenographer. 

Mr. Weiiineron. Alexander Robertson Wellington, 98 Hillside, 
Chatham, N. J. 

The Cratrman. Are you called the “Duke” Wellington ? 

Mr. Weturneron. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You played hockey? 

Mr. Wetuineton. A little bit. 

Mr. Rice. Where did you play? 

Mr. Weturneton. I played here with the Crescents in New York, 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Rice. For the past number of years you have been an account- 
ant concerned with the payroll activities for the Huron Stevedoring 
Co., have you not ¢ 
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Mr. Weiiineron. Well, I am employed by the Grace Line, as 
cashier. 

Mr. Rice. How long have you been with the Grace Line? 

Mr. Weturneton. From January 1, 1930. 

Mr. Rice. Since 1930? 

Mr. WeLuInctTon. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You are connected with the payroll activities; you are 

miliar with those ? 

Mr. Wetutneron. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us about when you first became aware of phantoms 
on the payroll of the Grace Line or Huron, and what happened, how 
vou discovered that ? 

’ Mr. Wetuirneron. It was about in the latter part of 1951 and the 
beginning of 1952. There was a fellow by the name of Joseph 
Smith— 

Mr. Rice. You mean there was a name of Joseph Smith? 

Mr. Wettrneron. Yes, appearing on what we call the Hilo oper- 
ators’ payroll. 

Mr. Rice. These forklifts that raise the equipment up and down? 

Mr. Wetuineron. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What h: appene aT ¢ 

Mr. WELLINGTON. I pay those boys anywhere from 4 o’clock in the 
morning to 9 o’clock in the morning every Friday morning. 

Mr. Rice. They are supposed to come by 9 o’clock and get their 
pay somewhere between 4 o’clock in the morning and what— 

Mr. Wetiineton. Anytime up to 9 o’clock. They are supposed to 
have it all—— 

Mr. Rice. They are supposed to come by 9 o’clock and get their 
money ? 

Mr. Wetirneron. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What happened ? 

Mr. Weturneron. This particular name on the payroll was never 
paid at the right time. 

Mr. Rice. He never showed up? 

Mr. WELLINGTON. No, sir. Sometimes it would be Friday, some- 
times Monday at 1: 25, Tuesday at 1:25, you know, varying each week. 

Mr. Rice. Who oe | show up, Mr. Wellington? Who would have 
the brass check? 

Mr. Weturneton. That is one party I never could register in my 
mind, who got that money. 

Mr. Rice. Was it a different person every time? 

Mr. Wetttneron. Evidently a different person every week. 

Mr. Rice. Some of them would come with a brass check and get 
the envelopes for Joseph Smith? 

Mr. WELLINGTON. Te 

Mr. Rice. How did you get suspicious of this, what invited your 
attention to it; just the fact that Smith never showed it? 

Mr. Weturneton. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Were there any others that didn’t show up? 

Mr. Wettineton. When the others wouldn’t show up, they would 
call they were sick, detained, or wouldn’t be in until 6 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. Rice. How about the Ross payments? 

Mr. Wetutneton. I don’t know about that. 
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Mr. Rice. That wasn’t on your payroll? 

Mr. Weuturneton. No; on a different payroll. 

Mr. Rice. You were just worrying f teh the fork-lift operators? 

Mr. Weuuinoeron. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You found that Smith didn’t show. What did you do 
about that? 

Mr. Wetuineron. I took my list and went in to Captain Pendleton. 

Mr. Rice. What list ? 

Mr. Wetiineron. This list we have with all the Hilo operators 

Mr. Rice. All the operators are on the list ? 

Mr. Weuturneron. That is right. I said, “Here is one of these fel- 
lows that never gets his pay at the regular time.” I said, “I think it 
smells.” 

Mr. Rice. Do you think it smells? 

Mr. Wetuineron. That is what I told him. 

Mr. Rice. Why did you think that? 

Mr. Weturneron. If you get paid once a week, you are certainly 
going around to get your money on that particular day, not coming 
around 2 or 3 days afterwards. 

Mr. Rice. You were beginning to think this fellow was nonexistent ; 
something crooked going on? 

Mr. Wewuineron. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You told Pendleton this smells? 

Mr. Wexuincron. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Did you tell him that you thought something crooked was 
going on? 

Mr, Weuurneton. I didn’t use that word. He said, “If they don’t 
come and get the dough, we will take them off the payroll. 

Mr. Rice. What happened then? 

Mr. Weturneron. A short time after that it disappeared. 

Mr. Rice. Did you take him off the payroll? 

Mr. Weturneron. I don’t have saute to do about the payrolls. 

Mr. Rice. What do you do with the money when they don’t show up? 

Mr. Weturneron. We unclaim it. 

Mr. Rice. You sent it downtown ? 

Mr. WeLuineton. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And they let them claim it down there? 

Mr. Wetiineron. No, I unclaim it, charge myself with the amount 
of money and credit “unclaimed wage account.” 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever do that with these Smith payments? 

Mr. Weturneron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Later on, the money can be drawn downtown, can’t it? 

Mr. Wetuinctron. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. It is a transfer on the books? 

Mr. WeturneTon. It is taken to Mr. Bayer downtown. 

Mr. Rice. You went into Pendleton and told him, “Look, there is 
something funny here. I havea name and the fellow never shows up?” 
Mr. Weiurnaron. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What happened? 

Mr. Wettineton. Well, a couple of weeks after that it didn’t exist. 
Mr. Rice. It went off the payroll? 

Mr. Wetuineton. Before I talked to Captain Pendleton there was 
fellow by the name of Mr. Tuhoy. I think he was the head of the 
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gh-low men. He was up there one morning and I asked him where 

this fellow Smith; “Do you know him?” He says, “I don’t know,” 

d he raised his shoulders up like that. So evidently he went down 
a { told his boss. ana his boss told somebody else. 

Mr. Ricr. Now, we are getting somewhere. Now you have a situa- 
tion where you think that there is no such person and you go to the 
ead of the crew that is suppose ed to have him, and he says, “6 don’t 
: ow the fellow ?” 

Mr. WELLINGTON. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And then you were sure in your mind that there was a 
phantom on the payroll? 

Mr. WELL: Noron. Or ‘he would have known the man right off 
the bat, because he used the high-low every week. 

Mr. Ricr. Now, you go to C aptain Pendleton, You told him that? 

Mr. Wetuinoron. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You told him you checked with the head of the crew and 
there was no such person ¢ 

Mr. Wettrneron. I am not sure whether I told Captain Pendleton 
about Tuhoy or not, but I told him about taking him off the payroll. 

Mr. Rice. You told him there was something wrong there? 

Mr. Wetuineron. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And the next thing you knew, the Smith thing dis- 
appeared ¢ 

Mr. Weturneron. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And Plunkett came along. Were your suspicions in- 
vited to Plunkett in any way ¢ 

Mr. Wituineton. | had no envelopes of Plunkett at all except one 
envelope which was the time after he got killed. 

Mr. Rice. After he got killed? 

Mr. Wetuineron. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You heard Mr. Maher testify that the name Plunkett 
was put on the payroll 

Mr. Weturneron. I did. 

Mr. Rice. Didn’t you handle that ? 

Mr. Wetuncron. No, that was paid by the daytime people, evi- 
dently. It wasn’t by me. 

Mr. Rice. They put him back on the day payroll and you are con- 
cerned with the mht payroll? 

Mr. WeLiincTon. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. When a name is put on the payroll, where do you get 
the information to put on the withholding tax form, the W—4, where 
you have the number of dependents ; where do you get that ! 

Mr. Wetiinetron. They are supplied by the Government to the time- 
keeper. Each individual goes to the timekeeper and gets those W—4’s 
and W-2’s to fill out. 

Mr. Rice. Who fills them out ? 

Mr. Wexuirneron. The individual is supposed to fill them out. 

Mr. Rice. They are supposed to sign them and say, “I have 2 or 3 
children and a number of dependents”; is that right ? 

Mr. Weturneton. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. In this case of this Smith, who filled that one out? 

Mr. Wetiineton. I haven't the slightest idea. That doesn’t come 
under my jurisdiction. That comes under the timekeeper. 
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Mr. Rice. Did you ever talk to anyone else besides Captain 
Pendleton about these phantoms 4 

Mr. Wetuineron. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. This is in the middle of 1951. The records show that 
Smith went off in the middle of 1951 and Plunkett came on. This 
a budding crime starting to blossom here. Didn't you feel compelled 
to bring a to the attention of the District Attorne »V, OF SOMeEONe, 
that there is something wrong? 

Mr.  speeonm LI was down in the District Attorney’s office. 

Mr. Rice. You didn’t go there in 1951? 

Mr. We.Luineron. 1952. 

Mr. Rice. After Plunkett was killed ? 

Mr. Wetiineton. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. But here in 1951 you became aware that there was 
fraud being perpetrated on the company, and possibly on the Gov 
ernment who was backing the company / 

Mr. Wetiineron. I didn’t know anything about any fraud or 
anything like that. When a fellow is on the payroll and all of a 
sudden he drops off, I wouldn’t know any more than that because 
they are on and off all the time. 

The Cuarrman. You said it made you suspicious ? 

Mr. We.iineron. And then I just let it drop at that. 

The CHatrrMan. There is a vote coming on the Bohlen appoint 
ment. We will recess for 10 minutes. 

(A short recess was taken. ) 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. Mr, Rice. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Wellington, we were talking about the Smith and 
Plunkett arrangements. “Ts there anything else that you know about 
that situation that you think we ought to know about ? 

Mr. Wetiincron. Well, that is the only thing that I know about, 
being on the payroll; and the last two or three payments we had, they 
weren't claimed, and I unclaimed them on this fellow Smith, Then 
Plunkett died, and I had the last week of his salary. 

The Cuarrman. That is an understatement—he died. 

Mr. WeLuineron. Well- 

The Cnarrman. He is gone, anyway. 

Mr. Weturneron. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. One thing that we would be interested in is where you 
pay withholding taxes, the company will pay those into the Gov 
ernment and then on March 15 or before, some of us file a return 
which reconciles that and sometimes you have refunds and rebates. 
Do you know, in connection with any of these, the Ross or the Plunkett 
things, whether any claims for rebate were filed ¢ 

Mr. Wetuineton. That doesn’t come under my direction. It comes 
under the accounting department. 

Mr. Rice. Was there any difficulty delivering the company with- 
holding, the W-2, to Smith, say, that you couldn’t find him? At the 
end of the year you furnish him with a W-2 form, which tells _ 
much he has drawn during the year and how much is withheld, and 
he is supposed to file that. Have you had any difficulty in getting 
that to Smith? 

Mr. Wetiineron. I have nothing to do with that. That would be 
Mr. Bayer’s office downtown. 


\ 
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Mr. Rice. I ask you if there is anything we ought to know about any 

er phantoms on there? 

Mr. Weiitineron. That is the only ones I knew about. 

Mr. Rice. You heard Mr. Maher testify. I don’t want to cast any 

persions on Mr. Maher, but under the plan that he used to put 

ith on the payroll to pay O’Connor, wouldn’t it be perfectly possi- 

. for him to put one or two or three others on there just as easily ? 

Mr. Weiuineron. I imagine if they put one on, they could put a 
ilf dozen. 

Mr. Rice. There is no control there that would prevent that? 

Mr. Wetiineton. That is another thing I wouldn’t be able to give 
good answer on. ‘That is really the timekeeper’s control over that. 

Mr. Rice. From your knowledge of the operation, and from your 
hearing the testimony, it would ap pear to you that it would have been 
perteens possible for additional phantoms to be on there if it were 

ossible for Maher to arbitrarily ‘lads them on the payroll ¢ 

Mr. Wetitneron. That is right. 

a Ricr. So, I say again—I would rather not use his name—but 
M: iher hi id wanted to put one on for Maher, he could have stuck 
one on just as well ¢ 

Mr. Wetuineron. That is true. 

Mr. Rice. I think that is all. 

Che CuHarmman. The thing that bothers me. Mr. Wellington—I say 
in all kindness—is that you were in this responsible position whic 
vou have had for many years, handling the accounts, and inowine 
first they smell badly, and then you found there were phonies steal- 
ing the money from the company, that you didn’t go to the proper 

authorities of the law and e xXpose the thing. 

Mr. Wetuineton. I don’t know, Senator Tobey, until it all came 
out, at this hearing. 

The Cuatrman. You never knew it before? 

Mr. Weiurnaton. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You had some strong suspicions, didn’t you? 

Mr. Wetuineton. As I said, I sort of smelled something there. 

The Cuarrman. I would have had the Government prosecuting the 
man. 

Mr. Rice. I would like to call Mr. Peter Rankin. 

The CHarrMan. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about 
to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, s 
help you God ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF PETER RANKIN, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Mr. Ranxry. I do. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Rankin, you work for Grace or for Huron? 

Mr. Rankin. Huron. 

Mr. Rice. What is your job? 

Mr. Ranxrn. I am the hiring boss now. 

Mr. Rice. The hiring boss in what phase? 

Mr. Ranxrn. I pick the deck men, hold men and dock men for the 
ships. 

Mr. Rice. For Huron? 

Mr. Ranxtn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rice. How long have you been that hiring boss, Mr. Rankin? 
Mr. Rankin. Since February 11 of 1952. 
Mr. Rice. You have been sitting here and you have heard us talking 

about Ross, O'Mara, and the Smith and Plunkett things. Will you 

tell us what part you had in connection with those phantoms, when 

you first learned about them and what you did? 

Mr. Rankin. Which ones ¢ 

Mr. Rice. Start with the Ross and O’Mara thing. 

Mr. Rankin. I learned about Ross being Timmy O’Mara in 1949. 

Mr. Rice. 1949? 

Mr. Rankin. That is when I found out it was Timmy O'Mara. 

Mr. Rice. How did you find out? 

Mr. Rankin. I asked about it. Harry Fairclough, deceased, told 
me, 

Mr. Rice. How come you asked about that / 

Mr. Rankin. That is what I am saying. And previous to that in 
1948, in November, Mr. Maher, Mr. Fairclough, and Mr. O’Mara 
called me inside and said they would like to use my address to get some 
mail for Edward Ross. 

Mr. Rice. When was this? 

Mr. Ranxrn. In 1948, November. 

Mr. Rice. Who called you aside, now ? 

Mr. Ranxtn. Mr. Maher, Mr. Fairclough—— 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Thomas Maher who was here? 

Mr. Ranxrn. Yes, Mr. Fairclough, deceased, and Mr. O’Mara. 

Mr. Rice. And this is Timmy O’Mara ? 

Mr. Ranxrn. Yes, in 1948. 

Mr. Rice. This fellow on this picture? 

Mr. Ranxrn. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. They called you aside and what happened ? 

Mr. Ranxrn. They asked me if I would pick up some mail that 

would be delivered for Ross. 

Mr. Rice. What did they say they wanted you to do that for? 

Mr. Rankin. As Mr. Ross was ill and would have to go to the 
hospital. 

Mr. Rice. What was the matter with delivering the mail to the 
hospital ? 

Mr. Rankin. That I don’t understand, sir. 

Mr. Rice. They had to give you some plausible explanation. 

Mr. Rankin. That he had no place of residence then. 
living in a furnished room. 

Mr. Rice. What kind of mail are they talking about? 

Mr. Ranxrn. Well, the mail I received was either State or Internal 
Revenue forms and two shipping association letters. 

Mr. Rice. Was there such a person as Ross? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. There was actually such a person ? 

Mr. Ranxrn. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Rice. But there was something going wrong with him? 
Mr. Ranxrn. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Rice. And they wanted you to take his place, so to speak,’ for 
receiving his mail? 

Mr. Ranxrn. Yes, I received one in 1950 and one in 1951. 

Mr. Rice. You mean, the withholding? 





He was only 
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Mr. Rankin. Withholding or State income tax. 

Mr. Rice. Where were they delivered to/ 

Mr. Rankin. 143 West 81st St., New York City. 

Mr. Rice. That is where ¢ 

The CaarrMan. Is Ross’ first name Charlie‘ 

Mr. Rankin. Edward. 

Mr. Rice. What was the reason they gave you for doing that 
esides the fact he was going to the hospital? You say you learned 
e was a phantom ¢ 

Mr. Ranxin. I learned that a few months later, the next year in 
1949. I didn’t know that it was Timmy O’Mara at the time. 

Mr. Rice. O’Mara was there, wasn’t he / 

Mr. Rankin. I didn’t know they were using that name. I thought 
Eddie Ross was an actual man. 

Mr. Rice. Were you curious as to why O’Mara was interested in 
this? He wasn’t in the company. He was on the outside. 

Mr. Rankin. I was curious. But I didn’t ask any questions. 

Mr. Rice. So you agreed they could use your address for receiving 
the Ross mail? 

Mr. Rankin. I did. 

Mr. Rice. When did you become aware that Ross was a phantom, 
that payments were being made to Ross for O'Mara ¢ 

Mr. Rankin. In 1949. 

Mr. Ricr. When ? 

Mr. Rankin. I would say February 1949. 

Mr. Rice. What brought that to your attention ? 

Mr. Rankin. Harry Fairclough was having a conversation and he 
practically let the cat out of the bag. He slipped on it. I overheard 
him, and I said, “Is that right ; is that Timmy O’Mara?” and he says, 
“Yes, it is.” 

Mr. Rice. Fairclough let the cat out of the bag and you said, “That 
is O’Mara,” and he confirmed it? 

Mr. Ranxin. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Was there anybody else there ? 

Mr. Rankin. No. ‘ 

Mr. Rice. From that you knew that there was a phantom on the 
payroll ¢ 

Mr. Rankin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And that continued on? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What other company people knew about that besides 
Fairclough, if you know ? 

Mr. Rankin. Tommy Maher, Gene Drebber, and Fred Oberle. 

Mr. Rice. They all have been mentioned here? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What was your reaction to finding that out? It looked 
like a crooked scheme to you ? 

Mr. Rankin. I was quite surprised. 

Mr. Rice. What did you think about it? Did you think, “This 
isa thing I don’t want to be involved in?” 

Mr. Rankin. I did, but I didn’t do anything about it. I didn’t 
want to be involved, and I didn’t do anything about it. I was a 
coward, 
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Mr. Rice. You were a coward? 
Mr. Rankin. Yes. 
Mr. Rice. Why; were you afraid of somebody ? 

Mr. Rankin. No, I was afraid of my job if 1 opened up my mouth. 
After all, it was a confidence I wasn’t supposed to find out, I imagine. 

Mr. Rice. And when you did, you just couldn’t get rid of this thing? 

Mr. Rankin. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Now, then, did you find out about the Smith and Plun- 
kett thing? 

Mr. Rankin. Smith, I don’t know nothing about. That was on 
nights, until one morning, that the gentlemen who was just testify- 
Ing 

Mr. Rice. Duke ? 

Mr. Rankin. The Duke Wellington called down to the timekeeper 
about this fellow Smith not picking up his pay envelope. And he 
said it happened several times. 1 went up to the Duke and said, “Who 
is this Smith?’’, and he says, “I don’t know.” I asked Frank Tuhoy, 
he is the tractor boss, and he didn’t give me an answer. So I came 
downstairs, and I went to Harry Fairclough, and I said, “Who is 
Smith?” He said, “That isa name that Jay O'Connor is using to get 
a brass check.” 

Mr. Rice. You knew that Jay O’Connor was—— 

Mr. Rankin. Was the business agent of local 791. 

Mr. Rice. When you got these withholding tax statements at your 
home address, were they directed to Edward Ross ? 

Mr. Rankin. Edward Ross. 

Mr. Rice. Care of vou ¢ 

Mr. Ranxrn. No, Edward Ross. 

Mr. Rice. At your address, you are the only one who lives there, 
and you had to get them ? 

Mr. Ranxrn. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. When you got them, what did you do with them? 

Mr. Rankin. I brought them back and gave one to Harry Fair 
clough, and one to Timmy O’Mara, personally. 

Mr. Rice. You gave one to Timmy O’Mara? 

Mr. Rankin. Personally. 

Mr. Rice. That must have been after you found out that they were 
actually going to O'Mara? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes: it was 1950, and 1951 I received that. 

Mr. Rice. You found out in 1949, it was O’Mara. You were then 
part and parcel of the scheme. You were participating up to the 

hilt, weren’t you ? 

Mr. Ranxrn. Yes; I guess I was. I was the cat’s-paw. In the 
meantime, I found out they had already put my address in, previous 
to that. 

Mr. Rice. You went further than that. You were receiving the 
brass checks sometimes and taking the envelopes, weren’t you? 

Mr. Rankin. The envelopes. In February, when Mr. Fairclough 
went to Florida, Mr. Maher and Harry Fairclough told me not to 
change anything in the way the business was going. So Harry Fair- 
clough instructed me to receive some pay mene from Fred Oberle 
on Friday, and hold them until Timmy O’Mara came. So, I received 
five or six. I think he came and collected au, and three were left 
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there, and were given to Harry Fairclough when he returned from 
Florida. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know how much money was in those envelopes 

Mr. RANKIN. I have seen two envelopes. One had $70-some, and 

nother had over $100. 

Mr. Rice. Over $100 a week? 

Mr. Rankin. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did you have any conversation with Timmy about what 
he was getting that money for? 

Mr. Rankin. No, sir: I did not. 

Mr. Rioe. What do you suppose he was getting that money -_ é 

Mr. Ranxrn. I don’t know. Well, just as Mr. Maher stated, 

supposed to be a troubleshooter, as far as labor was concerne d.. 

Mr. Rice. But he never did any troubleshooting, that you could 
remember, did he? 

Mr. Ranxrn. I recall a few times, especially on a wildcat strike they 
had, that he tried very h: ird to get the men back, and he couldn’t get 
them back because the delegates stopped him. 

Mr. Rice. This time he didn’t shoot any trouble? 

Mr. Rankin. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And you know, from being around there, that he per- 
formed no tangib le services for Huron? 

Mr. Rankin. That is right; he didn’t. 

Mr. Rice. I want to ask you, again, if you weren’t participating in 
a fraud, not only on the company, but possibly on the Government, 
which is partially backing the « company ¢ 

Mr. Ranxrn. Well, if I did, I did it without intention, because I 
thought I was doing that man, Edward Ross, a favor. 

Mr. Rice. But, when you found out, you knew you weren't doing a 
favor? 

Mr. Rankin. When I found out, I knew I wasn’t. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us about what happened in connection with Andy 
Dunn. Who was Dunn? 

Mr. Rankin. Dunn was a numbers man; a policy man. 

Mr. Rice. Some kind of gambler; numbers or policy man? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. You placed the numbers with him. 

Mr. Rice. What did he do? 

Mr. Rankin. I came upon him at the head of the pier, him and two 
watchmen, one by the name of Davin, and they were in a dispute about 
putting him off the pier. 

Mr. Rice. They were trying to put Dunn off ? 

The Cuarrman. Why didn’t they give him the bum’s rush? 

Mr. Rankin. That is what they intended to do. 

Mr. Rice. What happened ? 

Mr. Ranxry. Dunn said, “If you don’t keep quiet, you will be 
thrown overboard,” or something like that. 

Mr. Ricr. Who was he going to throw overboard ? 

Mr. Ranxtn. The watchmen. 

Mr. Rice. And they let go of him, didn’t they ? 

Mr. Ranx1n. They let him go. He went out. 

Mr. Rice. Did Willie Ackalitis try to get Dunn on a job on the pier? 

Mr. Ranxrn. I understand, from Mike Tepper, that Willie Ac- 
kalitis spoke about getting Dunn a job as checker. 
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Mr. Rice. And Willie Ackalitis is the brother of Albert Ackalitis, 


who is up in Sing Sing? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Did they get Dunn a job? 

Mr. Rankin. No, sir. 

The CHaAirMan, Is Dunn still living? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Is he still writing numbers around the pier ? 

Mr. Rankin. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You testified before the State crime commission, didn’t 
you ¢ 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Did you have some talks with O'Mara about your testi- 
mony there, before you went down ? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What did O'Mara tell you to say, or what was your con 
versation with O'Mara? 

Mr. Rankin. I just told him I was going to tell the truth. 

Mr. Rice. What did he say ? 

Mr. Rankin. He said, “Well, do the best you can.” And he said, “I 
would go down and testify, myself.” 

Mr. Rice. That he would ? 

Mr. Ranxrin. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Did you go down and testify ? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Did he try to get you to water your testimony down any? 

Mr. Ranxrn. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Are you sure about that ? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, I don’t recall. I don’t recall him saying any- 
thing. I don’t remember. I could be—maybe if I was briefed on it, 
I could remember. But I can’t remember directly. 

Mr. Rice. You say if you were briefed on it 

Mr. Ranxrn. Is there anything in the statement in the crime com- 
mission ; maybe it would be helpful to me. 

Mr. Rice. You wouldn’t want to be a poll parrot, if we told you you 
said something, and you agreed to it. You remember what happened. 

Mr. Rankin. I don’t remember whether he told me to soft-soap it 
or not. 

Mr. Rice. It is possible he tried to get you to let up a little bit, 
isn’t it ? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes; I guess I could say “Yes.” I would have to say 
“Yes.” 

The CuarrMan. Did he threaten you if you didn’t? 

Mr. Rankin. No; he didn’t. 

The Cuarmman. You were convinced that crookedness was going 
on down there, weren’t you ¢ 

Mr. Rankin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And you didn’t feel that you, as an American citi- 
zen, ought to go to the authorities and expose it ? 

Mr. Ranxrn. I was under the impression that the authorities knew 





it. 
The Cuarrman. Why didn’t you make sure ? 
Mr. Ranxry. Because I was a coward. 
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The CuHatRMAN. 1 am not condemning you. I am just asking a 

question, 

Mr. Rosinson. How long were you hiring boss there? 

Mr. Ranxrn. Since February 1952. 

Mr. Rosinson. What did you do before that ? 

Mr. Ranxrn. Harry Fairclough was doing the hiring. 
Mr. Rogrnson. What were you doing? 

Mr. Rankin. I was the walking boss. 

Mr. Rosrnson. How long have you worked on the docks? 
Mr. Ranx1n. 30 years. 

Mr. Rozrnson. Do you know if any other stevedoring companies 
were engaging in the same practice? 

Mr. Ranxin. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rosrnson. Of putting these phantoms on the payroll to guar- 
antee them against any labor troubles ? 

Mr. Ranxrn. I have heard rumor to that effect. 

Mr. Rozinson. Were they pretty frequent ¢ 

Mr. Rankin. A good many years ago. 

Mr. Rogrnson. Do you know whether or not the same practice was 
being engaged 1 7 on the Brooklyn Army Base docks ? 

Mr. Ranxty. I don’t know anything about the Army. 

Mr. Rosrnson. Did you ever work on those docks? 

Mr. Ranxrn. No. 

The Cuarrman. In these 30 years that you have been employed 
there, has crookedness been current all down through the years on the 
doe ‘ks? 

Mr. Ranxrn. Well, I don’t know what you mean by “crookedness.” 

The Cuarrman. You must know what crookedness is; it is just the 
opposite of honesty. 

Mr. Rankin. There are plenty of ways of expressing that. If you 
mean numbers 

The Cuarrman. No, I mean crookedness on the part of employees 
and union, a lot of shenanigans going on, that you wouldn’t want to 
teach your boy and girl to do? 

Mr. Ranxrn. I wouldn’t have to know about that. You would have 
to be in a higher bracket to find that out. I was a common, ordinary 
longshoreman. 

The Cuamman. You never saw any crookedness down through the 
years? 

Mr. Rankin. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have any children? 

Mr. Ranxrn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. How old are they? 

Mr. Rankin. Twenty-nine and thirty-one. 

The Cuarrman. Would you want your boy to work on the docks? 

Mr. Ranxw. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Why not? 

Mr. Ranxtn. I would rather have him go to college and get a little 
education. I am on it long enough. 

The Cramman. Thank you ver ymuch. You are excused. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give will be 
the truth, the whole truth, nothing but the truth, so help you God? 
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TESTIMONY OF RICHARD E. PENDLETON, WYCKOFF, N. J. 


Mr. Penpieron. I swear. 

The Cuairman. Will you please give your name and address to the 
stenographer ¢ 

Mr. Penpieron. Richard E. Pendleton, 648 Maple Avenue, Wyckoff, 
N. J. 

The Cuarrman. Where does the title “captain” derive from? 

Mr. Penpieron. I went to sea as a boy, went through the ranks as 
third mate to master, and then taken ashore. 

The Cuarrman, That didn’t apply to your work on the docks ? 

Mr. Penpieron. No. 

Mr. Rice. Captain Pendleton, what is your job? 

Mr. Penpieron. I am the terminal manager of the Grace Line. 

Mr. Rice. Terminal manager. How long have you been in that 
capacity ? 

Mr. Penpieron. Since October 1944. 

Mr. Rice. In your job as terminal manager for the Grace Line, you 
are the superior of the witness, Thomas Maher, who was here? 

Mr. Penpteron. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You are his boss, so to speak ? 

Mr. Penpteron. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You have heard some conversation here today about Duke 
Wellington coming to you and telling you about the phantoms. 1 won 
der if you would tell us your version about what h: ippened about these 
phantoms, when you first found out about it, and what you did? 

Mr. Penpieron. When I first found out was the Mond: ry after Mr 
Plunkett was killed. 

Mr. Rice. This was in April 1952? 

Mr. Penputeron. That is right. At about 4:30 or 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, my pler superintendent, Mr. Fortune, called me on the 
phone. 

Mr. Rice. What is his first name? 

Mr. PENDLETON. James. 

Mr. Rice. And he is the youngest Fortune? 

Mr. Penpteron. Yes. He says, “Will you come down to my office, 
Captain? Pete wants to talk to you.” I says, “Sure.” 

Mr. Rice. Who wanted to talk to you? 

Mr, Penpteron. Pete, your previous witness. So, I went down 
and talked to Pete. He says, “Captain, that Plunkett was on ow 
payroll.” I said, “Do you know him?” and he says, “No. He is a 
phantom.” I said, “What?” He says, “He is a phantom.” I said, 
‘What do you mean by a phantom’?” He says, “He is a stiff. He 
doesn’t work here.” 

Mr. Rice. He was a two-way stiff at that time? 

Mr. Penpteron. And I said, “How in hell did he get on the pay- 
roll?” And he said, “He was put on the payroll by Mr. Maher.” 
“Well,” I said, “he is off the payroll now.” So, after that I went down 
and reported to Mr. Adams, the president of Grace Line, and told 
him what I had found out about this. He said, “Well, Dick, if there 
is one on there, there could be more. You better dig into this.” So 
I went back to the pier, and it was the next day I sent for Pete again 
and I said, “Pete, is this the only man on the payroll?” And he said, 
“No; there is one more.” 
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[ said, “Who is that?” And he said, “That is the Ross check.” I 
said, “What the hell is the Ross check?” He says, “Timmy O’Mara 
gets that. * I said, “Well, he doesn’t get it any more. He is off the 
payroll.” So 1 went back down and reported to Mr. Adams again 
that I had taken the action of taking Mr. O’Mara off the p: ayroll, and 

e says, “We have to have a more foolproof system on this.” 

Mr. Rice. Who said this? 

Mr. Penpteron. Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Rice. He knew about the thing. What did he want the system 

‘, so you wouldn’t catch him or that you would catch him? 

Mr. Penpieron. So the phantoms wouldn’t get on the payroll. 

Mr. Rice. Adams was a party to the deal? 

Mr. Penpteron. I didn’t know that. 

Mr. Rice. You heard the testimony ¢ 

Mr. Penpieron. I can’t help that. I didn’t know that. I went back, 
and where previously the tractor drivers were hired by the tractor 
boss, and the tractor boss handing the list of names and checks in 
to the timekeeper, I have the tractor drivers all go through the time- 
keeper. In other words, they check in in the morning and out at 
noon, in at 1, out at 5, or whatever time we knock off. 

Mr. Rice. That is taken care of. You don’t think you have any 
phantoms on there? 

Mr. Penpieton. I am sure that we don’t have any now. 

Mr. Rice. You might have another one. Tell us about what hap- 
pened when “Duke” “Wellington came to you in 1951, a year before 
this happened, and he had something to say about this stiff and he 
said, “It is smelly.” 

Mr. Penpieton. Mr. Wellington came into my office and he said, 
Captain, look at all these men that haven’t checked their money.” 
I said, “ ‘Duke’ if they aren’t collecting their money, we will stop 
paying off at 6 o’clock in the morning.” ‘That is a courtesy we extended 
the men so they didn’t have to wait until Friday morning or Friday 
afternoon for their money. 

Mr. Rice. But his point was not that the time was inopportune, but 
his point was that he had gone and talked to the hiring boss and he 
found out that there was no Smith known around there. 

Mr. Penpieron. Not at the time he talked to me. 

Mr. Rice. And he had this envelope left over, and he checked and 
found there was no such person, and then he went to you about it. 

Mr. Penvieton. I don’t think that is quite straight. 

Mr. Rice. You heard him testify. 

Mr. Penpieron. I don’t care what “Duke” testified. I don’t even 
recall him telling me it was smelly. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t recall that? 

Mr. Penpieron. No. 

Mr. Rice. So far as you are concerned, if “Duke” told you that there 
was something wrong at that time, you think that that testimony is 
wrong? 

Mr. Penpteton. No, I— 

Mr. Ricr. You disagree with that? 

Mr. Penpteron. No, I think if “Duke” said that at that time, I 
didn’t place enough importance on what he was telling me to pay very 
much attention to what he was saying. 
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Mr. Rice. Well, “Duke” seemed to be pretty much exercised about it. 
He looked around there and he found a mysterious thing on there, and 
he had gone to the trouble of checking with the crew boss and he could 

not find the man, and here he has a mystery. He then comes to you 
and says, “There is a mystery here. We are paying no such person. 
There is a crime being perpetrated” ; and it went in one ear and out the 
other as far as you are concerned ? 

Mr. Penpieton. That is right. I would qualify that by saying that 
Mr. Wellington is a very sincere man. 

Mr. Rice. No question about it. 

Mr. Penpteron. He comes in to me several times a day with very 
many little incidents that don’t mean very much. In other words, he 
will come in to me and say that he has accomplished a great thing by 
collecting a $4.81 bill, and I am kind of a busy man to bother with that. 

Mr. Rice. $4.81 doesn’t mean a thing to you? 

Mr. Penpreton. No. 

Mr. Rice. Right shortly after that something happened under 
which this Smith that he was questioning disappears off the payroll 
and Plunkett comes on there. The only person he told about it was 
you. What do you think about that ? 

Mr. Penveton. I listened to Mr. Wellington’s testimony. I thought 
he spoke to Tuhoy. 

Mr. Rice. He talked to Tuhoy ? 

Mr. Penvieton. After he talked to me. 

Mr. Rice. He talked to you, and you were superior to Tuhoy? 

Mr. Penpieron. I am the highest man in the terminal. 

Mr. Rice. The finger seems to be pointing right at you as to how the 
change came from Smith to Plunkett. What do you have to say about 
that ? 

Mr. Penvirron. I don’t know how that happened. 

Mr. Rice. You just want to leave it that way? 

Mr. PenpLEToN. Yes. 

Senator Capenart. Captain, how many years has this phantom 
salary been going on? 

Mr. Penpieton. To my knowledge, since April 1951. That is when 
I first learned about it, and then I stopped it. 

Senator Capenart. No; I mean as a general practice in the pier 
business and the stevedoring business? 

Mr. Penpteron. That I don’t know. 

Senator Carenart. You know it has been going on; there is nothing 
new about it? 

Mr. Penpieron. It is general gossip on the waterfront. 

Senator Capenart. Has been for 50 years, 25 years? 

Mr. Penpteron. I couldn’t answer that. I am only 49 years old. 

Senator Caprnart. There is nothing new about it, is there? 

Mr. Penpieton. Not from the common gossip on the waterfront. 

Senator Carrnart. Anybody in that business knows it does go on 
and has been going on for years? It is just a common thing? 

Mr. Penvieron. I don’t believe I can answer that, sir. It is general 
knowledge that this is a practice of the waterfront. 

Senator Carenart. It is just an accepted practice and has been for 
years? 

Mr. Penvieron. Yes; I would say that. 
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Senator CapeHart. So it is not only practiced in your company, but 
t is practiced in all the others, isn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Penpieton. That is correct. 

Senator Carenarr. It is just a part and parcel of the type of busi- 

ess, is that it? 

Mr. Penpueron. That is right. 

Senator Carrnarr. And also, of course, the overloading, I mean, 

ring more men than you need to do a job; that is a common practice ! 

Mr. Penpieron. In my opinion, it is quite a ser lous thing. 

Senator Carenarr. And it is a common practice / 

Mr. Penpieron. That is right. 

Senator Carenart. Not only with your company, but with all 
others ¢ 

Mr. Penpieron. Yes. 

Senator CareHartr. That comes about how ? 

Mr. Penpieron. That comes about because we have a union con- 
tract that you have 20 men in a gang, and we have to hire those 20 men 

na gang when we can do the same work with 14 or 16. 

Senator Carenarr. You still have to hire by the agreement ? 

Mr. Penpieron. The agreement—— 

Senator Carenart. What agreement is that ? 

Mr. Penpieron. The ILA agreement that the industry negotiates. 

Senator Carenarrt. Is that called featherbedding ? 

Mr. Penpieron. In my opinion, it is featherbedding. 

The CrarrmMan. You said you were superior to everybody else on 
that job? 

Mr. Penpieton. That is correct. 

The i, \IRMAN. Now, when you found out this featherbedding that 
Senator Capehart speaks about, that is another form of feeling, was 
going on, why didn’t you go to Joe Ryan and say, “Damn your agree- 
ment,” and throw it in his face and say, “You are crooked?” 

Mr. Penpteron. I wouldn't be able to do that. 

The CuHamman. Why not? Yeu could lick him, couldn’t you? 

Mr. Penpteron. Me lick Joe Ryan? I don’t know. It is a ques- 
tion. Ithink I would stand a pretty good chance. 

The CHarrmMan. Your answer is that these crooked practices went 
on because there is a union agreement, and the crooked practice pre 
vailed because the agreement said so? 

Mr. Penpiteron. While Mr. Plant was in New York, I gave him a 
copy of the agreement. I want you to look in the back of that agree- 
ment and see how - iny people signed that agreement. 

The Cuairman. I don’t doubt that. 

Mr. Rice. While the Senators look at that, though, I think you told 
Mr. Plant something about the arrangements for, say, loading copper. 
Tell us about that. How you waste manpower when they are loading 
things like that. 

Mr. Penpteron. I think I testified to that before you in a private 
hearing, didn’t I? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Penpieron. For instance, when we load copper we have it 
strapped. They are in drafts of 2,500 pounds. 

Mr. Rice. “Drafts” are big packages ? 

Mr. Penputeron. Yes. As you heard Mr. Maher testify, you put 
two machines down in the hold, bring them to the square of the hatch, 
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hook them on, send them out on the dock, and another machine picks 
them up; and if they are going on a lighter, another machine picks 
them up and puts them on the lighter. 

Mr. Rice. So it is machine-handled ? 

Mr. Penpteron. Yes; you only need 13 or 14 men. 

Mr. Ricr. How many do they use? 

Mr. Penpieron. Twenty. 

Mr. Rice. So you have waste, as far as you are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Penpieron. Of 6 or 7 men. 

Mr. Rice. If you had the job of running the loading operation 
and unloading, and didn’t have to take any more men than you could 
actually use in percentages, how much could you save if you had no 


trade unions to think about, that you just had to hire as many as you 
need ? 





Mr. Penpieron. I would say we could save 35 or 40 percent. 

Mr. Rice. You are using 35 or 40 percent more, which contributes 
that much more to your expense and payroll than you actually need 
to do the job # 

Mr. Penptetron. That is right. 

The CuHamman. You agree that is stealing by indirection, isn’t it? 
It is fraud. 

Mr. Penpieron. I will have to ask you to repeat that again. 

The CHarrmMan. It is fraud, f-r-a-u-d. 

Mr. Penpteron. You mean on me personally ¢ 

The CHarrMan. You are not getting services rendered for the money 
being paid out. 

Mr. Penpieron. I am a firm believer in an honest day’s pay for an 
honest day’s work. 

The CHarrman. Under these agreements, you wouldn’t get it. 

Mr. Rice. In relation to that honest day’s pay for an honest day’s 
work, let’s go to O’Mara. You had Tommy Maher come into it and 
tell you that they had O’Mara and O’Connor on there and they weren't 
doing an honest day’s work ? 


Mr. Penp.etron. No. 


Mr. Rice. You found out that they were being paid and not doing 
an honest day’s work. What did you do by way of administrative 
or punitive action against Maher who had made this arrangement? 

Mr. Penpieron. At the present time we haven’t done anything 
pending the investigations that are now in progress. 

Mr. Rice. This happened in April of 1952? 

Mr. Penpteron. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And no one knew a thing about it until sometime in the 
fall when the State crime commission said something about it. Here 
it isa year later and Maher is still on the payroll. 

Mr. Penpteron. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. Did you or Mr. Rohrer or anybody ever tell Mr. Maher 
that that was all right; did they ratify the thing; tell him it was too 
bad he had to do it but he had to do it? 

Mr. Penpieron. No. 

Mr. Rice. Are you sure about that ? 

Mr. Penpieron. Absolutely. 


Mr. Rice. That you did not ratify or condone what he did? 
Mr. Prenpueton. No. 
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Mr. Rice. Was he authorized under his job to put people on the 
payroll ' 

Mr. Penpteton. No. When I asked him why he did it, he said he 
did it to keep peace in the family. 

Mr. Rice. He is operating outside the scope of his authority, ex- 

eeding his authority, doing something on his own hook to keep peace ? 

Mr. Penptrron. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What was war, if this was peace ? 

Mr. Penpieron. War was strikes and labor strikes. 

Mr. Rice. So he is paying insurance now against strikes and paying 

t to a couple of ex-convicts that have nothing to do with the strikes, 
a public loader. This man is a public loader. He has nothing to do 
with the strikes; is that right? 

Mr. Penpieron. Evidently Mr. Maher thought he did. 

Mr. Rice. What did you think? 

Mr. Penpteron. When I found out he was on the payroll, I took 

m off, 

Mr. Rice. You didn’t take Mr. Maher off the payroll 

Mr. Penpiteton. I took Mr. O'Mara off the payroll. 

Mr. Rick. Do you remember about the Scanlon situation ? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Did you have anything to do with that? 

Mr. PenpLeton. No. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t know anything about that ? 

Mr. Penpieton. I know about Scanlon; yes. 

Mr. Rice. What did you know about Scanlon ? 

Mr. Penpieron. I know he got in trouble on pier 56 over a case of 
a got in trouble with a watchman. ‘The next thing I knew he 

as working for us. So I called Mr. Rohrer and I said, “Gee, that 
idlow Se: anlon is wor king up here.” He said, “We will have to go 
into that right away.” He came up and we sat down with Tommy 
Maher and said, “Tommy, get into this thing. We don’t want the fel- 
low working on the pier.” 

Mr. Rice. Why ¢ 

Mr. Penpieron. Because he had been in trouble on pier 56, and we 
were afraid he would cause trouble with us. Mr. Maher told us he 
was sent down to Connie Drebber, as he testified from 14th Street. 

Mr. Rice. Which meant Ryan ? 

Mr. Penpteton. I assume that. Mr. Rohrer says, “We will have to 
get. something on him to get him off the pier.” When he finally left 
ue had hit Mr. Menkas over the head with a baseball bat. 

Rice. And you got him off then, and he got locked up then. 
Wa as vie working for the Grace Line? I know he was on the payroll, 
but was he producing any services ? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Strange as it may seem, Mr. Scanlon was what we 
call extra labor, and he used to work in the truckline. And my office 
is such that I can stand up and look out the window and see if he is 
working or not. When he worked, he worked really hard. 

Mr. Rice. That was for the first 5 minutes ? 

Mr. Penptetron. I would say he worked a little longer than that. 

Mr. Rice. How long would you say, 10? 

Mr. Penpteton. I would say he would work hard for about an hour. 

Mr. Rice. Then what would happen? 

Mr. Penpteron. He would disappear. 
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Mr. Rice. He would fade away ¢ 

Mr. Penpieton. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. However, he was paid for more than an hour? 

Mr. Penpteron. He was paid for the day. 

Mr. Rice. How do you reconcile that with good economical business 
practices ¢ 

Mr. Penpueron. I reconcile that by this, that if we didn’t have a 
good legitimate excuse not to hire Mr, Scanlon, I expected labor 
trouble. 

Mr. Rice. How good an excuse do you need over and above the man 
walking off the job. and getting pay for work he wasn’t doing? 

Mr. Penpueron. You have to have a pretty good excuse, and you 
have to be sure that everything you have done is absolutely right 
to get a man, to fire a man. 

Mr. Rice. You knew he was going off, didn’t you? 

Mr. Penpteron. I didn’t know where he was. 

Mr. Rice. After he went off ? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. But you knew he wasn’t working where he was supposed 
to be? 

Mr. Penp.etron. I knew the answer I would get when I found him. 

Senator Carenarr. If you had fired him, what would have hap- 
pened ¢ 

Mr. Penpevron. I think the pier would have been tied up. 

Senator Cargrnart. This man was so powerful that he would get 
paid for all day and only work an hour, disappear, and, in your b re 
judgment, as head of that terminal, if you fired him there would | 
a strike ? 


Mr. Penpieron. That is correct. 

Senator Carpenart. Who would pull the strike? 

Mr. Penpieron. Well, I can’t answer that. I would say that he 
would be instrumental in getting the men to go out. 

Senator Carruart. Was he an oflicer of the union / 

Mr. Penpteron. He ran against Mr. Jay O'Connor and only lost by 
84 votes. 

Senator Capruart. He was so powerful that working or not work- 
ing, you thought you had to put up with it because to ‘discharge him 
would have brought a strike up the terminal ? 

Mr. Penpteron. That is correct. 

Senator Capenart. How long did that continue? 

Mr. Penpiteron. He was with us, I would say, about, to the best of 
my recollection, a year. 

Senator Carenartr. Did you take it up with Mr. Ryan, the head of 
the union ? 

Mr. Penpteton. No, sir. 

Senator Caprnart. Did anyone else take it up with him? 

Mr. Penpieton. I believe Mr. Rohrer did. 

Mr. Rice. Was he successful in accomplishing anything? 

Mr. Penpteron. Not very much, because we still had Mr. Scanlon. 

Senator Capenart. Is that common practice on the waterfront, for 
those fellows to be working for each of the steamship companies, or 


the people who employ stevedore labor? Do they have that kind of 
people 
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It is common gossip. 
Senator CaprHart. Do you think Mr. Ryan knows that ? 








\[r. PENDLETON. They have these kind of people all over the water- 





Mr. Penpteton. Well, he certainly should know more about it than 


o. He has been in the business much longer. 

Senator CareHart. Would he put a stop to it if he knew about it ? 
Mr. Penpteron. Well, he didn’t put a stop to it in this case. 
Senator Carenart. Do you think he is a part of it? 

Mr. Penpieron. I don’t know. 

Senator Carenart. It is a nice situation up there, isn’t it? 
Mr. Penpteton. It is a pretty tough job, sir. 

Che CuarrMan. I thought you said he was a pretty tough guy. 
Mr. Penpieron. No. 


[he CHatrMan. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about 
to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 


so help you God? 






TESTIMONY OF TIMOTHY J. 0’MARA, NORTH BERGEN, N. J., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY HENRY A. LOWENBERG, ATTORNEY, NEW YORK 


CITY 
Mr. O'Mara. I do. 


The CuatrMan. Will you give your name to the stenographer ? 






Mr. O’Mara. Timothy J. O’Mara, 8300 Boulevard East, North 
Bergen, N. J. 


Mr. Rice. Your name is? 


Mr. Lowenserc. My name is Henry A. Lowenberg. I have entered 


my appearance with the reporter. 

Mr. Rice. Where is your office? 

Mr. Lowrensera. 51 Chambers Street. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. O’Mara, what is your business ? 

Mr. O’Mara. I am a loader. 

Mr. Rice. You are a loader? 

Mr. O'Mara. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You are what they call a public loader? 
Mr. O'Mara. Yes; on the United States Line pier, 61 and 74. 
Mr. Rice. Where do you maintain your office? 

Mr. O’Mara. At the pier. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have any office or do you have any company? 
Mr. O'Mara. No; we work individually. 

Mr. Rice. You move around? 

Mr. O’Mara. Each man works separate. 

Mr. Rice. Each loader? 

Mr. O’Mara. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have a partner? 

Mr. O'Mara. We have partners; yes. 

Mr. Rice. You have partners? 

Mr. Rice. Are you appearing here under subpena ? 


Mr. O'Mara. Yes. 


Mr. Rice. Did that subpena call for you to produce certain records? 


Mr. O’Mara. Yes; it did. 
Mr. Rice. And do you have those with you? 
Mr. O'Mara. No; I do not. 

Mr. Rice. What is the trouble? 
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Mr. O'Mara. I will tell you why. Mr. Plant stopped at the pier 
at 74 sometime yesterday afternoon. So I happened to be away. 
when I got back, the fellow in charge told me he was looking for me. 
and I called the office and made an appointment with Mr, Lowe 


be ro-—— 

Mr. Rice. What office did you call? 

Mr. O’Mara. I called at the number he had left. 

Mr. Rice. The committee office ¢ 

Mr. O'Mara. Yes. I called his office, and then I called my lawye 
and he made a point to be down there about 4 o clock. It was really 
a little too late. In the first place, my 1951 and 1952 taxes are in Mr 
Jose ph’s office in New York. ' 

Mr. Rice. Will you identify Mr. Jo eph ¢ 

Mr. O'Mara. He is the tax consultant at 42d Street. 

Mr. Rice. What is his first name / 

Mr. O’Mara. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Rice. He is your tax man? 

Mr. O'Mara. I have really forgotten his first name. 

Mr. Rice. Where is he? 

Mr. O'Mara. 42d street, 5th and 6th, on the uptown ide. H 
makes out our taxes, and they will pile up on them. 

Mr. Rice. Is he at 11 West 42d ? 

Mr. O'Mara. It is down farther than that. It 
Fifties. In the middle of the block. 

Mr. Rice. He is listed in the phone book ? 

Mr. O'Mara. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What under ? 

Mr. O'Mara. As a tax consultant. 

Mr. Rice. And you say your returns are with him ? 


Mr. O'Mara. He has the °51 and °52. He gets piled up, just as ] 
told you before. 

Mr. Rice. They pile up? 

Mr. O’Mara. And then he mails them to us later on when he 
some time. He does quite a business. 

Mr. Rice. How about your 1950 return ? 

Mr. O'Mara. I have the 1949 and 1950 you asked for. I have them. 

Mr. Rice. Where do you have those? 

Mr. O'Mara. I have them home, but the time they noted for me at 
t o'clock, I couldn’t get them together in time. 

Mr. Rice. You kind of sloughed over that. You said you had them? 

Mr. O’Mara. No; I didn’t have them home. 

Mr. Rice. Where do you have those? 

Mr. O'Mara. I had them down at 61, and there was nobody there 
to get in the safe. 

Mr. Ricr. Where? 

Mr. O’Mara. In 61. 

Mr. Rice. And they are in the safe? 

Mr. O'Mara. That is right. 

Mr. Ricr. What place in the pier do you have a safe? 

Mr. O'Mara. We have a little office there, what we call the loaders’ 
room, where the men change their clothes. 

Mr. Rice. You have a safe there? 

Mr. O'Mara. Yes. 


Mr. Rree. And they are in there? 
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Mr. O'Mara. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And you didn’t have time to get them ? 

Mr. O'Mara. That is right. When I got back from Mr. Plant’s 
oflice everybody was gone. 

Mr. Rice. Everybody was gone ¢ 

Mr. O’Mara. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And you can’t get in the safe ? 

Mr. O'Mara. No; I haven’t the combination. The spokesman o1 

dock — 

Mr. Rice. Who is the spokesman that can get in this? 

Mr. O'Mara. Mr. Gavin, or something like that. 

Mr. Rice. You are sure your tax returns are in there? 

Mr. O'Mara. That is right. Mr. Joseph has the 1951 and 1952. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have any objection to producing those things? 

Mr. O7Mara. Not at all. 

Mr. Lowrennerc. May I see the order from the President giving this 

mmittee the right to examine tax returns of individuals? The Sen 
ator said there was such an order issued. 

Mr. Rice. Let us put it this way: Is there an objection ? 

Mr. Lowrensere. I think he is entitled to that. As attorney, I will 
register an objection, in the absence of a Presidential order; a private 
citizen is entitled to that. 

Mr. Rice. You question the authority of the chairman to issue a 

ubpena calling for information ? 

Mr. Lowenpere. I question this. The only way that a tax return 
can be examined is on a Presidential order. I would like to see that. 
He is within his rights to have such an order examined. 

The CHarrmMan. We will ask the witness to return here Wednesday, 
April 1, and bring with him copies of his Federal tax returns for the 
years 1949, 1950, 1951, and 1952 and supporting documents; do you 
understand that ? 

Mr. O’Mara. Yes; I can have them. 

Mr. Lowensera. May I see the Presidential order? 

Mr. Rice. You heard the direction. 

Mr. Lowenpera. May I see the Presidential order? 

The CHarrMan. In all good time. Just keep your seat. 

Mr. LowenBerG. We will bring them but not produce them unless 
we see the Presidential order. 

The CuarkMan. Or you will be in contempt. 

Mr. LowrenserG. Maybe. This law the committee must recognize. 

The CuarrMan. It is the law—— 

Mr. Lowrnserc. Not unto itself. We still have law in this country 
that even binds this committee. 

The CHatrman. This is a committee of the Senate, constituted by 
the Senate—— 

Mr. Lowenserc. We understand that. We will have our courts for 
the construction of the very acts that you Senators pass. 

The CHatrMaNn. What are you kicking about? 

Mr. Lowenserc. We have a statute that says an examination of a 
return of an individual may not be made except on Presidential order. 
I would like to see the order. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s do this. He has been directed to return here 
Wednesday with his tax returns. If he doesn’t produce them, probably 
Mr. Lowenberg would like to test the matter out. 
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Mr. LowenperG. This is a democracy. I am asking for a—— 

The Cuatrman. One at a time, please. You will speak when you 
are privileged. Go ahead. , 

Mr. Rice. You understand the directions, Mr. Witness. You are 
to come back here Wednesday, at 1 o’clock, and bri ing with you those 
things 

Senator Capenartr. Do you have any objections to bringing them? 

Mr. O'Mara. No, I would have brought them tod: ay 

Senator Carenart. When you bring them—— 

Mr. O’Mara. I made an appointment with him. I haven't run away 
from anything. 

Senator Carenart. When you bring them on Wednesday—do you 
have any objection to bringing them on Wednesday ? 

Mr. O'Mara. I will reserve that until Wednesd: ay. 

Senator CaPEHART, What is the use to bring them 

Mr. Lowenserc. We will bring them, Senator. They will be here, 
and that is as far as we will go at this time. 

Mr. Rice. You have heard some testimony here today—you have 
been here all afternoon—respecting certain payments that were made 
to you under the name of Edward Ross. Tell us about how those 
things got started. 

Mr. Lowensera. I am going to advise my client to refuse to answer 
all matters concerning payments to Ross and stand on his constitu 
tional privileges. 

Mr. Rice. The question, Mr. Witness, is asking you to tell us how 
you started receiving payments from the Huron Stevedoring Com- 
pany. 

Mr. O'Mara. I refuse on grounds that it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. Are you under indictment? 

Mr. O’Mara. No. 

Mr. Rice. Do you feel that the answer to that question would in- 
criminate you on a Federal or State offense / 

Mr. O'Mara. It doesn’t make any difference. 

Mr. Rice. Let the record indicate that the lawyer suggested the 
answer to the witness. 

Mr. Lowenperc. That is what I am here for, in an advisory ca- 
pac ity. 

The Cuatrman. Not to tell him what to say. 

Mr. Lowennere. I didn’t tell him. What I said is, it doesn’t make 
any difference whether it is a Federa]—— 

The Cuarrman. Make a notation that he said it made no differ 
ence 

Mr. Lowenserc. Whether it is a Federal or a State offense. We 
still have a constitutional privilege in this country for all people who 
refuse to answer on the ground that it may tend to degrade or in- 
criminate, and I say most respectfully that the members of this com- 
mitee must recognize that constitutional privilege. 

Mr. Rice. On basing your refusal to answer, Mr. O'Mara, do you 
have in mind an actual offense? 

Mr. O'Mara. I refuse to answer that. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have a criminal record ? 

Mr. O'Mara. I do. 

Mr. Rice. What does that consist of? 
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\r. O’Mara. It goes way back to 1922, I guess. 

Mr. Rice. What happened ¢ 

Mr. O7Mara. Well, attempted burglary. 

Mr. Rice. What did they do to you on that? 

Mr. O'Mara. I got 5 years in Sing Sing. 

Mr. Rice. You went to Sing Sing? 

Mr. O’Mara. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Have you done any other time? 

Mr. O'Mara. Yes. I was in Elmira Reformatory. 

Mr. Rice. What was that for? 

Mr. O’Dara. I don’t know, grand larceny. Iam not sure. If you 
ead the record—— 

Mr. Rice. We are not interested in embarrassing you or putting 
our record on the public record. We are simply interested—— 

Mr. O’Mara. Can I see the picture, please ? 

[he CuatrmMan. I think it flatters you a little bit. 

Mr. Rrcr. Do you know Owney Madden ? 

Mr. O7Mara. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Rice. How did you know Owney Madden? 

Mr. O'Mara. I went to school with him, played with him as a kid. 
Mr. Rice. Where is Owney Madden now? 

Mr. O'Mara. He is in Hot Springs. 

Mr. Ricr. He is considered one of the big mob: is he not ? 

Mr. O'Mara. He was. 

Mr. Rice. He was? 

Mr. O’Mara. Yes. 

Mr. Rrer. What is he now, retired ? 

Mr. O'Mara. He is retired. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know Ding Dong Dell? 

Mr. O'Mara. No. 

Mr. Ricz. You never heard of him? 

Mr. O'Mara. No, I don’t think I heard of the man. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t know anything about the Ding Dong Dell mob 
rr Dell mob; you never heard of that? 
Mr. O'Mara. No. 
Senator Caremart. Mr. O’Mara, do you own a business; do you 
operate a business ? 

Mr. O'Mara. No, we don’t. IT don’t own it, no. We all share. 
Senator Caprenartr. What is the name of the business? 

Mr. O'Mara. There is no name at all. Just public loaders. 
Senator Capenarr. Public loaders are the equivalent of-—— 

Mr. O'Mara. Of loading the trucks. There is a rate set by the 
nterstate Commerce Commission, and we go by them rates. 
Senator Capenart. It is a business, in a sense—— 

Mr. O'Mara. It is a business, in a sense. 

Senator Carenart. That is owned by a number of you? 

Mr. O'Mara. That is right. 

Senator CareHarr. And you get a fixed fee for doing a specific job? 
Mr. O’Mara. That is right. 

Senator Capenartr. How long have you been in that business? 

Mr. O"Mara. A long time. I have been along the waterfront since 


Senator Carenart. In this same business? 
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Mr. O’Mara. Maybe 17 or 18 years. 

Senator Capenarr. How many are there in this business ? 

Mr. O’Mara, Well, there are about 8 on 61, 8 or 9, and 3 or 4 of ys 
on pier 74, 

Senator Carenarr. What percentage of this public loading do yo 
own ¢ 

Mr. O'Mara. I don’t get a nickel more than the average fellow. In 
fact, sometimes I get less than the fellows— 

Senator CarpruaArt. Then, 1 don’t think we have made the record 
quite clear as to what you do. ‘There are 8 of you, let’s say—— 

Mr. O'Mara. That 1s right. 

Senator Carenarr. And 8 of you join together in a partnership and 
agree to unload or to do certain work for a specific sum ¢ 

Mr. O'Mara. That is right. 

Senator Capenarr. And you are a member of how many groups?! 

Mr. O'Mara. As I say, there are 8 men on 61, and 4 on 74. 

Senator Carpenarr. And you are in both ¢ 

Mr. O'Mara. That is right. 

Senator Caremarr. Do you actually do work yourself? 

Mr. O’Mara. I don’t. I will tell you why. I did before 1941. In 
1941 Thad a gallbladder taken out, and complications. 

Senator Carenarr. Are you what might be called the boss? 

Mr. O’Mara. Lam not what you call the boss. I jump in and load 
heavy lifts on trucks. 

Senator Carenarr. Is it always the same eight men ? 

Mr. O'Mara. Yes. 

Senator Capruartr. And always the same four men on the other 
yer ¢ 

Mr. O'Mara. Yes. 

Senator Carenarr. How do you file your tax returns; as indi- 
viduals ? 

Mr. O'Mara. Yes. 

Senator Carenarr. The eight of you? 

Mr. O'Mara. That is right. 

Senator Carpenarr. And when they pay you for it, do they pay you 
a flat sum of one-eighth to each of you, or do they pay you and you 
pay the others? 

Mr. O'Mara. No; we split up, share and share alike. 

Senator Capenarr. When they pay you, do they give it to you, and 
do you divide it equally ¢ 

Mr. O'Mara. No; I am given mine. The spokesman on the pier 
usually handles that. 

Senator Carenart. The other seven get an eighth each ? 

Mr. O'Mara. That is right. 

Senator Capenarr. That is given to you by whom ? 

Mr. O'Mara. By the spokesman on the pier. Frank Roach and 
Jimmy Gavin is on—— 

Senator Carrnarr. Who pays you? 

Mr. O'Mara. The truckmen pays it. 

Senator Capenart. The truckmen who back the trucks in? 

Mr. O'Mara. That is right. 

Senator Caprnarr. And you load them? And unload them? 

Mr. O'Mara. Very little unloading. 

Senator Carruarr. The people who pay you are the truckers who 
bring the load in? 
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Mr. O7Mara. That is right. ' . 
Senator CapeHarr. The driver backs the load up to a pier, like this, 


and vou unload it ¢ 
\ir. O°7Mara. No; most of the work is loading. 
Senator CarpeHartr. He backs the truek— 
Mr. O7Mara. The only time we unload a truck is if the driver needs 


a loader. 

Senator Carenarr. In other words, the driver backs an empty 
truck in, and yeu eight fellows load it, and the driver sits there and 
does nothing ¢ 

Mr. O’Mara. He helps. 

Senator Carpenarr. Then, the driver of the truck pays you? 

Mr. O’Mara. No. It is a check or cash, whatever it is. 

Senator Carenart. Whoever owns the truck, or whatever company 
- represented ¢ 

Mr. O’Mara. That is right. 

Senator Carenartr. They send you a check ? 

Mr. O'Mara. Yes. 

Senator CAPEHART. Eight checks, one to each person ? 

Mr. ¢ VY Mara. No: it is made out to the spokesman. 

Senator CareHarr. That is what I am trying to find out. I tried 
to find that out a minute ago. 

Mr. O'Mara. No. 

Senator Caprrnarr. Are you the spokesman? On 61, there is 
Roach, and Gavin is on 74. The checks are made out to them ? 

Mr. O’Mara. Yes. 

Senator Carenartr. I am trying to find out if you are in business. 
But you are not the spokesman ¢ 

Mr. O'Mara. No. 

Senator Carenart. In other words, this big accumulation that 
they talk about, you didn’t divide that? What you got was yours 
and you didn’t have to share with anyone else ? 

Mr. O'Mara. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. What is the difference between the public loader 
and the private loader? Are there any private loaders? 

Mr. O’Mara. No; they call them public loaders. They have an 
agreement between the ILA and the truckmen, and they are governed 
by the ICC. They make the rates. 

Mr. Rice. Are you licensed ¢ 

Mr. O’Mara. No. 

Mr. Rice. You have no licensing arrangements at all? 

Mr. O’Mara. No; but each of the loaders are registered by, I 
think, some part of the city. I don’t know whether it is the Police 
Department. Tach set of loaders are registered on that dock with 
the names of the men who are there. 

Mr. Rice. And that permits them to operate on that dock ? 

Mr. O’Mara. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Some of these truckers will pay you in cash, and some 
by check ? 

Mr. O'Mara. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What do you do with the checks ¢ 

Mr. O’Mara. Put them in the bank. 

Mr. Rice. What banks? 
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I think it is the Chemical National. 
Rice. You have an account in the Chemical National ¢ 

O'Mara. My own account. 
Rice. Where you are putting the checks you are getting? 
O'Mara. There is an account. 
In what name? 
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Mr. Rice. You belong to that. 

Mr. O’Mara. Yes. 

Mr. Rick. Do you participate in labor disputes / 

Mr. O°7MARa. We ll, I go to the meetings. 

Mr. Rice. Have you ever assisted in the settling of any labor 
dispute ¢ 

\Ir. Lowenperc. I am going to advise my client to refuse to answer 

t on constitutional grounds. 

Mr. O'Mara. IT refuse to answer that. 

Mr. Rice. I will ask that the chairman so direct the witness to 
answer. 

Phe CHAIRMAN. I so direct. 

Mr. Loweneere. I will so advise my client, in deference to the 
Senator, that he not answer the question on the ground that it may 
tend to degrade or incriminate him. 

Mr. Rice. Is that your answer ?/ 

Mr. O’Mara. That is my answer. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have any influence in the handling of trade- 
union matters ¢ 

Mr. Lowrensera. I am going to advise my client not to answer on 
the ground that it ms Ly tend to incriminate him. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman, I submit there is some pertinency in the 
nquiry. There has been testimony which would seem to follow up 
the intent of Senate Resolution 41 in going into matters affecting the 
public health, interest, and safety in connection with the security of 
the ports. There has been some testimony that this witness exerted 
some influence in settling labor disputes. I think the question is 
pertinent. 

The Cuamrman. The Chair will so rule, and repeat the question and 
direct him to answer. 

Mr. Lowensere. Repeat it. 

Mr. Rice. Do you hold any official position with any trade union? 

Mr. O’Mara. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Rice. he are not an officer or agent of any local ? 

Mr. O'Mara. No. 

Mr. Rice. Do: you pay dues? 

Mr. O'Mara. I do. 

Mr. Rice. Into what local ? 

Mr. O'Mara. 791. 

Mr. Rice. In connection with your tax returns, do you file a with- 
holding statement? Have you received a withholding statement from 
any——— 

Mr. O’Mara. No; we did not. 

Mr. Rice. You filed a long form ? 

Mr. O'Mara. I filed a short form. 

Mr. Rice. You filed a short form ? 

Mr. O’Mara. I just take the 10 percent off. 

Mr. Rice. Have you ever received one of these W-2 forms which 
shows how much is withheld ? 

Mr. O’Mara. No. 

Mr. Rice. You heard some testimony, I think it was from Rankin, 
that he received tax forms in the name of Edward Ross, and turned 
them over to you ? 
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Mr. O'Mara. I refuse to answer, on the ground that it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. I will ask the Chair to direct the witness to answer 
whether he received any W-2’s from Rankin. 

Mr. Lowennerc. I am going to advise my client to refuse to answer 
all questions pertaining to Edward Ross, on the ground that it may 
tend to degrade and incriminate him. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman, obviously there is no point in belaboring 
this. The witness will not furnish any testimony on the matter in 
which we are interested. We have directed him to return Wednesday. 
I suggest we suspend with him at this time and talk with Mr. Rohrer 
a few minutes. Will you direct him to return ? 

The CHarrmMan. Be back next Wedne day, April 1, at 1 o’clock, ar 
bring your papers with you. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
\ su God ? 


TESTIMONY OF FRED M. ROHRER, VICE PRESIDENT, GRACE LINES, 
NEW YORK, N. Y., ACCOMPANIED BY MATHIAS F. CORREA, 
ATTORNEY, NEW YORK, N. Y., AND FELIX LARKIN, ATTORNEY, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Ronurer. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Will you give your name and address to the ste- 
nographer ¢ 

Mr. Rourer. Fred M. Rohrer, 10 Hanover Square, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Rice. You have counsel with you. Will you gentlemen enter 
your names ¢ 

Mr. Correa. We have entered our names with the stenographer. 1 
am Mathias F. Correa, 63 Wall Street, New York City, N. Y. 

Mr. Larkin. My name is Felix Larkin. My offices are at 7 Hanover 
Square, New York City. 

Mr. Rice. You are vice president of Grace Line? 

Mr. Rourer. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You are in charge of operations? 

Mr. Rourer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And you are accompanied by counsel ? 

Mr. Ronrer. Yes. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would 
like to read a brief statement for the record. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if, in the interest of time—do you have extra 
copies of that ~if we might pass if around to the press and to the 
Senators, and possibly include it in the record ? 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, that will be done. We will 
identify it as exhibit No. 3. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Erhibit No. 3 
Maren 27, 1953 
Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my name is Fred M. Rohrer 
Il am vice president in charge of operations of the Huron Stevedoring Co. and the 
Grace Line. I believe you know that the Huron Stevedoring is a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the Grace Line and engages in stevedoring operations for the 
Grace Line only. 








to 
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ippreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee in conne tion 

this investigation and we want to assure you of our complete cooperation, 

| would like to say at this point, Mr. Chairman, that we are cooperating with 
ge number of investigations now being conducted by law enforcement 

neies, as well as the Maritime Commission, and that we have given first 
ity to these investigations. I know you are interested in the broad problem 

f « ditions on the waterfronts of many cities and that you are investigating 

the conditions on the New York waterfront. 

rhis committee has indicated that a point of major interest to the conmnittee, 

cerning our company, is the fact that for some years prior to 1952 there were 


“ 


two so-called phantoms on the payroll of Huron. These are men who appeared in 
all the records of the company as regular employees of the company and whose 
weekly wages were regularly paid out by the company In fact, it now appears 


that these men never worked for the company and there is evidence that their 
wages were actually received by other persons 

At the outset of any discussion of the problem of “phantoms,” I should like 
to point out that the facts as to these men were completely unknown to the 
! anagement of the company, until the spring of 1952, when one of them, ene 
Plunkett, was killed or murdered. In the ensuing investigation of the murder, 
it came to light that Plunkett, although he appeared on the records of the com 

yas a regular employees of the company, in truth and in fact, had never done 
any work for the company. Immediately when these facts came to the attention 
of the management of the company, we took action to find out whether there were 
any other so-called phantoms on the payroll of the company, and to eliminate 
them 

In fact, we did find there was one other, a man named Ross, and he was im 
mediately eliminated, and we vatisfied ourselves at that time that there were no 
others. I emphasize that this was done well before any of the investigations 
which have since taken place on the matter were begun, except for the investi 
gation of Plunkett’s murder, which was the occasion of the matter coming to 
the knowledge of the company management. 

Notwithstanding the prompt elimination of the practice, immediately upon its 
discovery by the Management of the company, there remain a number of ques- 
tions concerning what had gone on before which, quite properly, are of interest 
to your committee. I should like to address myself to some of these questions, 
and to answer them as fully as I can on the basis of all the knowledge now avail 
able to the management of the company. 

The first question has to do with the matter of the cost and expense of paying 
vages to two men who never did any work for the company. In this connection, 
is the committee knows, our records show that during the years from 1945 to 
1952, these men were paid a total of approximately $43,000 in wages. It has 
heen pointed out that the Grace Line receives Government subsidies, and the 
question has been asked, did the Government, that is the taxpayers of the United 
States, pay all or any part of that $43,0007 

If we assume that the $43,000 was a complete waste of money, and that no 
one except the receipients benefited in any manner whatever from these pay- 
ments, then we find that under existing subsidy arrangements, Grace Line bore 
the lion’s share of that expense. The actual figures are $26,000 borne by Grace 
Line, and only $17,000 for the entire 8-year period that in any way affects 
Government subsidies. 

You will note I say that this $17,000 would “affect” Government subsidies. 
The reason for that is that the stevedoring work on whose payroll these two 
‘phantoms” appeared is not subsidized by the Government or the subject of any 
subsidy payments. Other parts of the operation of the Grace Line are, however, 
subsidized and the net amount of subsidies which Grace Line will receive on 
these operations over a 10-year period is dependent, in part, upon the net profits 
shown by the Line for the period on its operations, including this stevedoring 
work. Consequently, the $17,000, if it were to be included in the computation 
of net profits, might thus indirectly affect the net amount of subsidy received by 
he Grace Line. I may say, at this point, I am not personally familiar with the 
details of our subsidy arrangements and Government contracts, but Mr. Westfall, 
our treasurer, is, and he is here and prepared to answer any question you may 
have about them. 

The question of how the payments to the “phantoms” or any part of them could 
conceivably affect subsidies is, however, academic so far as the Government losing 
anything is concerned. Last year the management of the company decided as a 
inatter of company policy that no portion of the amounts paid these so-called 



































































































































































































































































































































“ohantoms” would be included in any calculation relating in any way to G¢ 
ment subsidies. The management has so int 


Accounting Office of the Government 
I emphasize that this was purely a policy decision and has nothing to do 


irmed representatives of the Gene 


lysis of the matter. Management simply decided that inasi 


he payments had not been made with the knowledge, approval or authe 
tion of the management and inasmuch as they ere payments which wou 


any legalistic ana 


iave been approved by the management had they been known, the co 


should, as a matter of sound business policy, assume responsibility for the 





ether or not ly requ red to do so. 

The short and simple answer then to the question how much of the ages 
paid these two so-called “phantoms” was actually paid by the Government 
the United States is not one red cent 


The next question you may well have in mind is how could these “phanto 


have been on the payroll of the compan vithout the knowledge of the manag 
ment Needless to say, we are as intertested in knowing the answer to tha 
you are since the money that was pa d them comes out of our pockets The 
is no easy answer to that question Perhaps it will give you some understanding 
of the background of the problem if I tell you that the $43,000 paid these mer 
over a period of nearly 8 years was part of $54 million paid out in wages during 


that period 

We don’t suggest that this is a good reason for paying out $43,000 or ever 

$43 for which the company got nothing in return but it does put the problen 
in perspective The real answer, as far as we can see, is that no syste! 

no matter how perfectly devised or worked out that depends upon human beings 
to carry it out and execute it is perfect. Any company in all of its operatio 

is dependent not only upon the honesty and loyalty of its men, but, as wel 

upon their discretion, judgment, and plain commonsense. No company can guar: 
absolutely against man failure any more than the airlines can guard absolutely) 
against pilot failnre 

Now there has been some suggestion that one officer of the company, a Mr 
Fortune, was party to or at least familiar with the arrangements made for on¢ 
of the so-called “phantoms,” namely, Ross 

However, we think it is unlikely that Mr. Fortune had anything to do wit! 
or knew anything about the “phantom” Ross. We think this is so because 
Mr. Fortune was not the kind of man who would be likely to tolerate such prac 
tice and, further, because Mr. Fortune became inactive in the company in late 
1944 and actually retired in 1945, and it was not until the spring of 1945 that Ross 
first appeared on our payroll. 

Mr. Fortune died in 1950, long before the existence of these “phantoms” came 
to light 

The final question is what have we done about this to assure ourselves that 

there will be no reeurrence of this practice. Here, again, the company is vital! 
nterested because it is our money that is involved. As I have told you, imme 
diately after the discovery of the two “phantoms” we made a thorough check 
to be certain that there were no others. In addition, we then changed the system 
by which the particular group or gang of which these two “phantoms” were 
supposed to be a part was checked into work. 

More than that, we are engaged in making a thorough investigation on our 
own account of the facts and studying various ways of tightening up our existing 
checks and controls in order to prevent even the possibility of a recurrence. 

Necessarily, our own investigation has been somewhat delayed by the fact 
that this matter has been continuously under investigation since the death of 
Plunkett by various State and Federal agencies, the district attorney's office of 
New York County, the New York State Crime Commission, the Department of 
Justice, and various Federal agencies, and this committee, itself. We have felt 
that quite properly these official investigations should take precedence over our 
own. Needless to say, we welcome any assistance that the investigation by 
this committee or by any other of the official bodies or agencies may give us in 
that regard. 


Mr. Rice. How long have you been associated with the Grace Line, 
Mr. Rohrer ? 

Mr. Rourer. Since 1915. 

Mr. Rice. And Grace Line has a subsidiary known asthe Huron? 

Mr. Rourer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rice. And that isa completely and wholly-owned subsidiary ¢ 

Mr. Ronrer. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. The stock of Huron is owned by Grace ¢ 

Mr. Rourer. Yes, sir, Grace Line. 

Mr. Ricr. The Huron Company does stev edoring only for the Grace 

e; they have no outside contracts ¢ 

Mr. Ronrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. So that, in effect, it isan arm of the company, is it not # 

Mr. Ronrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And the arrangements on the books of Huron, as I under- 
stand, are that Huron charges Grace actual costs? 

Mr. Ronrer. The actual cost which they incur in hiring the labor 
ind other things. 

Mr. Rice. As a profit, they charge 25 cents per ton of the material 
iandled, over the cost, is that correct ? 

Mr. Ronrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ricr. Now, then, the Grace Line, for some years, has been doing 
business with the Government, in one respect or another, either through 
the subsidizing—t is a subsidized line, as we know it, is it not ? 

Mr. Rourer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rier. And it has also been occasionally general agent for the 
Government in the use of the Grace Line vessels for Government pur- 
poses, Grace Line supplying the vessel and crew, in what we call 
ceneral agency agreement ? 

Mr. Ronrer. I would like to ask that you refer the subject of sub- 
sidy to our treasurer, Mr. Westfall, who is here, and who can answer 
those questions. 

Mr. Rice. We are not trying to be technical. You are the operating 
vice president. Just for practical purposes, you have had general 
agency agreements with the Government fora number of years ? 

Mr. Ronrer. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And you have had bareboat charters, under which you use 
vessels belonging to the Governme nt, and operate them, paying the 
Government a rental under charter, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Rourer. Under charter, yes. 

Mr. Ricr. So you have a 3-way arrangement: (1) Subsidy; (2) bare- 
boat; (3) a general agency agreement ? 

Mr. Ronrer. Yes. 

Mr. Ricr. And those, of course, are administered by the Maritime 
\dministration ? 

Mr. Ronrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You tally with them, from time to time, as to the costs, 
and things like that? They have access to your books, and they go 
over and you get together with them about the amount of costs that 
are charged on some of these operations ¢ 

Mr. Ronrer. That is what I understand. Again, I would say, in 
regard to the questioning, or the line of questioning that you are pursu- 
ing, I would prefer you ask Mr. Westfall, our treasurer, in that regard, 
who can explain it to you. 

Mr. Rice. For practical purposes, I think we understand one an- 
other; that you have sonie connection with the Government in that. 

Mr. Correa. May I state, on the record, on behalf of the company, 
simply that we have brought Mr. Westfall, the treasurer, to whom Mr. 
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Rohrer has referred, down here, anticipating that you might desire to 
get information of the kind you have been asking about in its exact 
and proper details from the office of the company under whose de 
partment it falls. 

Mr. Rice. You might bring him out, and we will have him sworn. 
Senator Capehart. 

Senator CareHarr. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony yo 
are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF TED B. WESTFALL, TREASURER, GRACE LINE 
Mr. Westra. I do. 


Mr. Rice. Youare the treasurer of the Grace Line 

Mr. Westra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You have heard our little exchange with Mr. Rohre: 
Is there anything that occurred to you that was not just exactly right, 
without getting into details on these things? 

Mr. Wesrraty. The testimony is right. I have prepared a schedule 
to show the effect on the Government of payments to the three so 
called phantoms. I thought if I could take just 2 minutes to ex 
plain, that it might help to clarify the situation, 

Mr. Rice. All right. 

Mr. Wesrraiu. Basically, what are involved are these things: We 
had a stevedoring contract with the Government during the war and 
in the immediate postwar era. 

Mr. Rice. That was a direct contract between Huron and the Goy 
ernment ¢ 

Mr. Westrauu. Yes, sir. Under that contract, all our costs were 
reimbursed by the Government. Of the total which was charged to 
the Government, $4,121.35 represented, so far as we can analyze and 
allocate, the charges relating to the phantoms. In addition to that, 
we had a bareboat charter from the War Shipping Administration. 
Under that bareboat charter we paid a charter rate of 15 percent, 
and there was a provision that we would pay an additional charter 
hire to the extent of 50 percent of our profits, which was 10 percent 
in excess of our capital. Without belaboring that— 

Mr. Rice. I have already lost you. 

Mr. Wesrraty. Under that agreement, the amounts by which the 
Government is affected by reason of the payment of these phantoms 
amounts to $516. In addition to that, we have our subsidy contract. 
The effect under the subsidy contract is this: First of all, none of the 
costs that we are talking about here are subsidizable. By that I mean 
that the Government doesn’t pay us any part of those particular costs. 

Mr. Rice. They don’t pay nen directly ¢ 

Mr. Westraty. That is right. They do pay us a subsidy on other 
costs, seamen on the vessels, and so forth. ‘There again, there is a 
provision in our contract to the extent that, if we make profits in 
excess of 10 percent of our capital, necessarily provided the Govern 
ment will share in those profits te the extent of 50 percent, limited 
by the amount of subsidy they previously paid us. 

Mr. Rice. That reconciliation will take place sometime in the 
future / 
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Mr. WestraLn. Yes. We do not know the effect. Tentatively, it 
would be $12,642.12. It could be knocked down to nothing, depend- 

r upon our future events. 

Mr. Rice. I think we understand the situation there. Frankly, 

are not trying to pin Grace Line down as to every dime that went 

a phantom. For practical purposes, I think it suffices to say that 

Government did pay some of the cost, at least during the time 
there was a direct contract with Huron. You said some thousands 
of dollars. 

Mir. WesrraLL. The management has decided as a matter of policy 

it nmount will be refunded to the Government, as well as making 

ijustments., 

Mr. Rice. I think the taxpayers will be glad to hear that. 

Mr. Wesrratt. As well as the adjustments under our recap con- 
racts. 

Mr. Rice. Did you understand, Senator Capehart, they are going 
to give some money back to the Government ¢ 

Senator Capenart. I read that in the statement. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us, Mr. Rohrer, what happened when you first be 

me aware of phantoms on the payroll; what you heard and what 
you did, and when it was. 

Mr. Ronrer. That came about at the time that Plunkett was killed. 
It was some time in April 1952. At that time I was in Los Angeles. 
I returned to New York about the first part of May. I was advised by 
Mr. Adams of the situation in general. 

Mr. Rice. Let me see if I have that right, now. You returned in 
May from the west coast 

Mr. Ronrer. May 1952. It happened in April. And I came back 
to New York about the first part of May, 2 weeks or so later than 
when the killing—— 

Mr. Rice. Who told you about this? 

Mr. Ronrer. Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Rice. What is his first name? 

Mr. Ronrer. Ranney Adams. 

Mr. Rice. Is it Randolph ? 

Mr. Ronrer. No; R-a-n-n-e-y. It is R. Ranney Adams. 

Mr. Rice. He is president of the line? 

Mr. Ronrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. He told you what? 

Mr. Rowrer. He told me that in my absence Captain Pendleton 
had reported to him that we had a couple of phantoms on the payroll, 
and asked me to investigate as far as possible as to how that came about. 

Mr. Rice. He knew about it, didn’t he? 

Mr. Rourer. He had had the story from Captain Pendleton, 

Mr. Rice. He knew about the Ross-O’Mara payments for years; 
wasn’t there some testimony about that ? 

Mr. Rourer. For the first time today, in hearing Mr. Maher’s testi- 
mony, has it been stated that Mr. Adams had any knowledge of Mr. 
Ross. 

Mr. Rice. The testimony, if I recall, was to the effect that Mr. 
Maher’s father back some years ago had started the arrangement with 
the blessing, so to speak, of Mr. Adams; isn’t that right, isn’t that 
what you heard ¢ 
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Mr. Ronrer. That is what I heard, and that is for the first time 
that Mr. Adams’ name has ever been mentioned insofar as having any 
knowledge of that. And I don’t believe that. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t believe that? 

Mr. Ronrer. No. 

Mr. Rice. You think that someone has committed perjury here 
today ¢ 

Mr. Ronrer. Ican’tsay. Asshorta time asa week ago we requested 
Mr. Maher, together with our attorneys, as to whom he had stated 
knew of such an arrangement 

Mr. Ricr. Whom he had stated? It was not a question of who 
stated, but who knew. 

Mr. Ronrer. Who knew. He at that time—— 

Mr. Rice. You questioned him after he testified ? 

Mr. Ronmrer. I say, at least a week or so ago. At that time he did 
not tell us that Mr. Adams had any knowledge of it. 

Mr. Rice. Did he tell you Mr. Fortune did? 

Mr. Ronrer. He indicated that Mr. Fortune did. 

Mr. Rice. So you learned something today then, didn’t you? 

Mr. Ronrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. But you don’t believe it ? 

Mr. Ronrer. No. 

Mr. Correa. May it be brought out on the record that Mr. Adams is 
dead ? 

Mr. Rice. We understand that. He is in a position where he pos- 
sibly doesn’t care about anything. Mr. Adams told you then that he 
had learned through Captain Pendleton of the existence of some phan- 
toms, and he said, “Find out about it” ¢ 

Mr. Ronrer. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What did you do? 

Mr. Rourer. I went up to the pier with Captain Pendleton and 
Mr. Maher and questioned them as to how these phantoms were on the 
payroll. He very definitely told us at that time that he did it on 
his own. 

Mr. Rice. What did you have to say about that? What did he do 
it for? Did you call him on the carpet? Nearly $50,000 went to one 
and nearly $14,000 went toanother. That isa lot of money. 


Mr. Ronrer. At that time I didn’t know the amount of money 
involved. 





Mr. Rice. It was money, anyhow, and it was company money that 
was going out. What explanation did he give you for disbursing 
these monies ? 

Mr. Rourer. He stated it was to the effect that he wanted to keep 
peace in the family. 

Mr. Ricr. Wanted to keep peace in the family ? 

Mr. Ronurer. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Was that sufficient explanation for you? 

Mr. Ronrer. No: it was not. 

Mr. Rice. What else did he say ? 

Mr. Rourer. I told him that was something he should not have 
done, and queried him as to whether or not he had divulged his ac 
tions to anyone. I asked him if he had told Captain Pendleton, and 
he said “No.” T said, “Did you ever mention it to myself?” “No.” 
“Anyone else?” “No.” 
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Mr. Rice. Other than defending the officials of the company from 
not knowing about it, what was the practical reason for his paying 
these people? You pressed him on that? 

Mr. Ronrer. He stated that he was doing it to keep peace in the 
family. 

Mr. Rice. Is that all he said? 

Mr. Ronrer. That is, more or less, to keep trouble away, is what I 
understood him to mean. 

Mr. Rice. What kind of trouble? 

Mr. Ronrer. Labor trouble. 

Mr. Rice. What did that amount to? 

Mr. Ronrer. Nothing that J know of. I don’t know. 

Mr. Ricr. So that he is making payments for some nebulous thing 
as far as you are concerned, isn’t he 4 

Mr. Rourer. Right. 

Mr. Rice. Was there any threat of labor trouble ? 

Mr. Ronrer. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. You were the operating officer in charge of the line. 
This is yourmoney. You area stockholder, aren’t you? 

Mr. Ronrer. Stockholder of Grace Line? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Ronrer. Yes, I have some stock. 

Mr. Rice. And here is part of your profits or potential profits 
slipping away now, and this man is giving it away. It looks like to 
me he is pressing pretty hard about the necessity of doing that. 
Didn’t you do that? 

Mr. Romrer. It was an amazing story to me. I took his report as 
it stood, after telling him that it was something that he should not 
have done. I discussed the matter with Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Rice. Did you tell him it was something that he should not 
have done, or did you not in fact say, “Well, all right. That is all 
right” ? 

Mr. Romeer. I never said that. 

Mr. Rice. You are pretty sure of that? 

Mr. Rourer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You slapped him on the wrist then and said, “You 
shouldn’t do that, Tommy”; what happened next ? 

Mr. Romrer. I discussed the matter with Mr. Adams, and he was 
also amazed at the story. So much so that he said he would like to 
have a talk with Maher himself. He and I went to the pier and talked 
with Maher. He gave him the same story. 

Mr. Rice. Gave him the same story, said it was to make peace ? 

Mr. Rourer. That is right. 

Senator Capenart. I haven’t been here all afternoon. Mr. Maher 
is the superintendent; is that correct ? 

Mr. Rice. Stevedoring superintendent, and he is the one who said 
that he put the phantom for O’Connor on the payroll on his own 
responsibility, that the first phantom which had been going on since 
about 1937, he said, he inherited. 

Senator Caremartr. What was the name of that phantom ? 

Mr. Rice. That was the fellow O’Mara had under the name of Ross. 

Mr. Westrati. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Maher testified this after- 
noon that the phantom Ross had been on the payroll since at least 1942, 
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that he was put on, according to his father, with the approval of Mr. 
Fortune, who was the vice president. 

| think that you hould Know, and that the record should show, that 

that simply cannot be so for the simple reason that Mr. Ross did no 
come on the pay roll until May 3, 1945, which was after Mr. Fortun 
became inactive. 

Mr. Rice. You say Ross wasn’t on the payroll until 1945? 

Mr. Wesrrauu. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You heard Maher’s testimony that he inherited some fro 

father, which had been going on since the late thirties. 

Mr. Westraty. Exactly, and I say to you that can’t possibly be tru 

Mr. Rice. Could it be possible that the phantom for O’Mara wa 
under another name before the Ross name ¢ 

Mr. WesrraLtn. Of that I could never be certain. 

Mr. Rice. It is possible ¢ 

Mr. Westra. Yes, it is possible. But his testimony has been, and 
he has told u . that it was Ross all of the time, and we know that is 
not true. Here is Mr. Re 387 W—4 withholding exemption certificate, 
which is dated May 23, 1945. His name first appears on our payroll 
for the week of May 27,1945. His company number was 17,519. The 
17.000 series Was a series being issued in 1945. So I don’t believe that 
Mr. l’ortune could have known or could have approved the placing 
of this man’s name on the payroll, 

Mr. Rice. You would leave the door wide open for the possibility 
of some other phantom being on there to pay O’Mara prior to 1945. 

Mr. Westraui. There is now iy we can elther prove or disprove th it. 
Mr. Maher has testified and told us prior to this time that the only 
official who knew about either case was Mr. Fortune, and that he was 
the man who approved putting Ross on. We know that not be true 
Mr. Fortune is dead. He can’t speak for himself. 

Now, today Mr. Maher comes through with the testimony that M1 
Adams knew the same individual being on the payroll. He never said 
hat Mr. Adams Wa ilive atte he iS dead, and can no longer spe ik F 
himself He said he knew about it. 

Mr. Rice. But there isn’t any question, as far as you are concerned, 
that Ross started in 1945? 

Mr. Westrauy. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And he has drawn some $25,000 since that time? 

Mr. Westra... That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Rice. Is that clear to you? 

Senator Carprnarr. Maher is your superintendent ? 

Mr. Rourer. Yes, sir. 

Senator CareHarr. And he is the gentleman who puts these men 
on the payroll # 

Mr. Ronrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Capenart. But he maintains he did it with the consent, 
or, at least, the knowledge, of both Mr. Fortune and Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Ronrer. At least, with the knowledge of Mr. Fortune, up until 
today. 

Senator Carrnartr. And Mr. Fortune is dead ? 

Mr. Rowrer. Yes. 

Senator Capenart. And he maintains, likewise, Mr. Adams was 
informed of this, and he is deceased ? 

Mr. Ronrer. That is right. 
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Senator Carenarr. But the facts are, of course, you do admit that 

re was a phantom wage pay to the extent of some $43,000 ¢ 

Mr. Westra... Yes. 

Senator Carpenart. And the possibility that there may have been 
more paid between 1937 and 1945? 

Mr. Westrratt. We have no way to prove or disprove that. But 
the point is that Mr. Maher contends—contended while Mr. Adams 

s alive—that he did it with the knowledge of Mr. Fortune. Our 
facts disprove that. 

Mr. Rice. Is Mr. Maher still here ? 

Senator Capruart. Did Mr. Maher admit this afternoon that he 
nut these men on the pay roll? 
~ Mr. Rice. His story—and correct me if I am wrong—was that when 
he assumed the job as his father had before him—— 

Senator Carenart. Mr. Maher’s father? 

Mr. Rice. There was a phantom on the payroll. That, I guess, his 
father told him to continue paying this phantom, for which O'Mara 
was getting the money. It was his understanding that the arrange- 
ment had been made by Mr. Fortune, and his father knew about it, 
and he was cont inulng on. That has gone on down through the years ; 
at least, starting in 1945, that appears to be so. 

In addition, in 1946 he was approached by Jay O’Connor. O’Con- 
nor is another man. Jay O°Connor came on and told him he would 
take care of the matter if he would put him on the payroll, and he 
put another phantom on by the name of Smith. 

Senator Carenarr. For what reason did he pay these people? 

Mr. Rice. He said because—frankly, it wasn't real clear. He said 
that O’Connor threatened labor trouble; that he was questioning the 
number of men used on the docks and the number of forklifts and 
the weight of the slings. So, in return for withholding against that, 
if he paid him, he would—— 

Senator Carrnarr. If it wasn’t for the subsidy feature, or possibly 
the failure of people lo pay taxes upon that which they receive, I 
presume we would have no interest in it, would we 4 

Mr. Ricr. I would say under the resolution we very definitely have 
an interest in the racketeering on the waterfront. , 

Senator Cargenartr. My point was, if a corporation or individual 
wants to, they have the right to hire people and pay them even if 
they don’t work. 

Mr. Rice. Except the Senate is interested where they are compelled 
to take someone against their wishes. 

Senator Carenart. That is another point. Let’s ask the question. 
Of course, these gentlemen don’t know. The point is: Were they 
forced by someone or some organization to take these people; other 
wise, they would have had a lot of trouble ? 

Mr. Rice. You could ask Mr. Rohrer. 

Senator CapeHarr. Mr. Rohrer. 

Mr. Ronrer. That was Mr. Maher’s testimony. 

Senator Carenart. That they were forced to do this? 

Mr. Rourer. Well, not forced. He said he entered into an arrange- 
ment with them, and he had followed up on O’Connor. He said on 
Ross, that had been passed down from his father. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Westfall, how about the John Hawkeye payments? 

Mr. Westratn. Never heard of them. 
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Mr. Rice. Do you know anything about those ? 

Mr. Ronrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You better check into those. 

Mr. Westratu. If you have some information, we would like to 
have it. We will certainly check into them. 

Mr. Rice. Going down the line, you have this arrangement: You 
called Maher in and asked him about it. He said “to keep peace.” 
This was in May 1952. What did you do about it 

Mr. Rourer. I discussed the matter with Mr. Adams. Mr. Adams 
at that time indicated to me that, or instructed me, we would do noth 
ing for the present, until these investigations had proceeded along. 

Mr. Rice. That is a year ago? 

Mr. Rourer. That is right. In the interim we have been quite 
busy with data and what have you for the various investigations, 
As of this moment, I don’t believe there is any determination one way 
or another. 

Mr. Rice. Have you stopped paying the phantoms? 

Mr. Rourer. Yes. That was done April 1952. 

Mr. Rice. Have you had any labor difficulties ? 

Mr. Ronrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. So you are able to take the phantoms off and you didn’t 
suffer any labor difficulties ? 

Mr. Ronrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Have you taken any administrative or punitive action 
toward Mr. Maher? 

oe Ronrer. Not at this point. His position might be in the point 

[ would say, suspe nded judgment. 

a Rice. This is none of our affair, but would you like to tell the 
committee when you will come out of this suspended judgment 
situation ¢ 

Mr. Ronrer. We have been going into this very earnestly in the 
none of finding the true facts. We have employed legal counsel to 

go into and thoroughly examine the various witnesses. 

Mr. Rice. When did you do that? 

Mr. Ronrer. Within the last 3 weeks or so. 

Mr. Rice. Shorter than that, isn’t it? 

Mr. Ronrer. Well, outside counsel. 

Mr. Rice. After this committee started inquiring, you did that, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Ronrer. No. It is about 3 weeks ago that our own legal de 
partment entered into the proposition with the idea of finding out 
all the facts. 

Mr. Rice. So you are in the midst of finding them out? 

Mr. Rourer. That is right? 

Mr. Rice. Tell us about what happened in connection with John 
Scanlon ? 

Mr. Ronrer. John Scanlon was a rather notorius individual on the 
waterfront, both with a criminal record and just prior to coming to 
us there was a difficulty he had on the Cunard Line, pier 56. 

Mr. Rice. A tough guy ? 

Mr. Ronrer. I don’t know him personally. That is the reputation. 

Mr. Rice. What happened ? 

Mr. Ronrer. When I learned that he had been hired on our pier, 

inquired of Captain Pendleton, Tommy Maher, as to how this 
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dividual was hired. I was informed by Mr. Maher that he came 

from 14th Street, which I believe has been previously testified to as 
Joseph P. Ryan. 

As a result of that information, I discussed the matter with Mr. 
Ryan. He denied that he sent the man down there for employment. 
[| asked him if there was any possibility of getting him off the pier. 

Mr. Rice. Why did you want him off ? 

Mr. Rourer. Because of his record. We thought he was a bad 
nfluence. He had been a bad influence in previous locations. 

Mr. Rice. What did he say about that? 

Mr. Rourer. Ryan said, “I think you will have trouble if you fail 

»employ him”; by that, meaning we would have a work stoppage. 

Mr. Rice. That Ryan would cause it? 

Mr. Rourer. Not that Rvan would cause it; that the men would 
cause it. 

Mr. Rice. So you left him— 

Mr. Rourer. Not exactly, no. Asa matter of fact, without definite 
proof or good reason to discharge an employee, it is difficult because 
of the action taken by the men themselves. 

Mr. Rice. You knew that when you went down there? 

Mr. Ronrer. I had instructed our pier superintendent, Mr. For- 
tune, that if there was any instance in which we could legitimately 
fire him, I wanted it reported to me and take action. 1 queried him 
on several occasions as to whether or not he had been able to check 
up on him to find a cause. 

Mr. Rice. Queried who, Captain Pendleton ? 

Mr. Ronrer. Mr. Fortune. And he said he had not been able to. 
He did mention at times that he had disappeared, but if you went 
around looking for him, he would be coming down the other end of 
the dock. 

Mr. Rice. Did you hear Captain Pendleton testify about him dis- 
appearing, too? 

Mr. Ronner. I did. 

Mr. Rice. But as far as you were concerned, you were never able 
to obtain sufficient evidence that he was missing, that you could get 
rid of him and he was still on at the time of the incident ? 

Mr. Ronrer. Yes. 

Senator Carenart. Is he still working for the company ? 

Mr. Rourzr. No. He is in prison. 

Mr. Rice. He beat up a man with a baseball bat. 

Senator Caprnartr. How many years did he work for the company ¢ 

Mr. Rourer. Just about a year, I believe. 

Mr. Rice. Would you say chebe is room for improvement with re- 
spect to the hiring arrangements on the piers? 

Mr. Ronrer. We would always welcome improvement. 

Mr. Ricr. Do you think there is room for improvement ? 

Mr. Ronrer. In what way do you mean, please ? 

Mr. Rice. In your control of the individuals that you pay, and 
your ability to select the people you pay ¢ 

Mr. Rourer. Yes; I would say there is room for improvement. 

Senator Carrnartr. You don’t select them; they are sent to you? 

Mr. Ronrer. That is right. They shape in front of the pier, and 
the hiring foreman takes in the gangs. 
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Senator Carprnartr. You take who are sent ? 

Mr. Ronrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. They have sent you men like Powell and Vandaroy, and 
there is nothing you can do about accepting them or rejecting them; 
you are forced by the understanding that you have to accept their 
services ? 

Mr. Ronrer. Yes. Of course, to the extent that we didn’t hire 
them, there might be the question of discrimination, even though they 
may have a record. 

Senator Capenarr. Timothy O’Mara never worked for you 
direct ly ¢ 

Mr. Ronrer. No. 

Senator Capenarr. Did he work for the Huron Co. you own? 

Mr. Ronrer. No. 

Mr. Rice. He got the money through the phantom but he never 
vetually put in time. 

Senator Capruart. Timothy O'Mara got how much money / 

Mr. Ronrer. It is alleged he got approximately $25,000. 

Senator Carrnarr. Was that paid to him by check or cash’ He 
was ol e of the phantoms 

Mr. Ronrer. In other words, the phantom is on the payroll under 
the name of Ross Whether Timothy O'Mara ever got the money 
xr not, donot | 

Senator Capenart. Do you know who did get the money / 

Mr. Ronrer. No, I do not. 

Mr. Rice. I will show you a photograph and some records of three 
ndividuals, which we will identify as exhibit No. 4, and ask you if 
you know who they are. Do you recognize those, sir? 

(Records identified as exhibit No. 4 are on file with the committee. ) 

Mi. Rorrer. After having seen these fellows possibly only a very 

rief pel od, | can't say that I can definitely recognize them. 

Senator CAPEHART. You rec ognize the names ¢ 

Mr. Rourer. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Who are they ¢ 

Mr. Romrer. They are loaders. 

Mr. Rice. One is William Thompson. One is John McLoughlin, 
ind the other is Nick Tanzella, is that right ? 

Mr. Rourer. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And they are public loaders ? 

Mr. Ronrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And all of them appear to have criminal records? 

Mr. Ronrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have any interesting information about how you 
ippen to have used the services of those fellows ? ‘ 
Mr. Rorrer. These public loaders, we do not use their services. 

lo not work for the Huron or the Line. They are employees of 
cking coneerns, or they do work for trucking concerns in loading 


ck 


show. 
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Mr. Rrer. They have access to the Grace Line piers ? 

\ir. Romrer. They have access to the piers. 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever resist having those criminal characters 
und there, and try to get rid of them ? 

Mr. Ronrer. No. 
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Mr. Rice. You knew better, didn’t you? 

\ir. Ronrer. That is right. 

Mr. Rree. In other words, you are in a situation where, with respect 
to the publie loaders, even if they have a criminal record, you are 

mpelled to let them have access to your piers ¢ 

Mr. Ronrer. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. By reason of the overall circumstances / 

Mr. Ronrer. The overall situation, yes. 

Senator Caprnart. Why / 

Mr. Ronrer. Only because if they were removed, I am convinced 
that we would have a strike, or the pier would be tied up. 

Senator CAPEHART. And they are not employees of yours ¢ 

Mr. Ronrer. No. 

Senator Carenart. But they still work on your property. They 
are paid by the trucking companies who back their empty trucks in 

ere, and they load them / 

Mr. Ronrer. Yes. 

Senator Carenarr. And the trucking company, or whoever the 
trucking company is trucking for, pays them / 

Mr. Rourer. Yes, sir. 

Senator CapeuArtr. And this Mr. O'Mara, who was on the stand a 
few minutes ago, isa man of that type / 

Mr. Ronrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator CAPEHART. Has it been established that he was there all 
during the period that he was a phantom on the payroll of the Grace 
Line ¢ 

Mr. Rice. O'Mara was there ? 

Senator Caprnarr. Yes,asa public loader. 

Mr. Ronrer. | don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. I don’t think the record makes that clear, Senator. 

Mr. Rourt R. He is hot on our pier. 

Senator CarrHart. O'Mara is not on your pier ? 

Mr. Rourer. No. 

Mr. Rice. He just came out of nowhere, down there, and made the 
deal, so far as the record shows. Just forced himself in there. 

Mr. Rosrnson. Do these people have a port-security card ¢ 

Mr. Romrer. I would say they do have, yes. 

Senator CaPEHAKT. Who issued it tothem? Did you? 

Mr. Ronrer. No, it would be by the Coast Guard. 

Senator Caprmart. In other words, you think the Coast Guard, 
then, is issuing security cards to men with records like these gentle 
men ¢ 

Mr. Romrer. Yes, sir. I believe their duties, if I may offer t] 
information, are confined to subversive activities. 

Mr. Roprnson. You think these people are good security ris! 


Senator CApenart. If the Coast Guard issued them a security card. 


that would be an indication to you, of course, that they would be all 
right, would it not? 

Mr. Ronrer. At least, they were not communistic. 

Senator Capemart. It is 6 o'clock. I think we can close up for the 
day. 

Mr. Rice. We have a statement we would like to make to indicate 
that the hearings will be resumed tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock, 


/ 
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I believe, in the caucus room, at which time we will go into anoth 
phase in connection with the inquiry into the steamship lines. 

It has been found, Mr. Chairman, that a witness who testified before 
the State crime commission up in New York, Frank Nolan, the pres 
dent of the Jarka Corp., which was described as the largest stevedoring 
company in the world, with an annual business of more than $25 m 
lion, was compelled to hire, as hiring boss on the Brooklyn piers, 
against his will, Anthony Anastasia. He is a brother of the well 
known Albert Anastasia, of Murder, Inc. Mr. Nolan said, durit o 
his testimony, that Jarka had made gifts totaling some $69,000 to 
officials of the shipping firms with which it had stevedoring contracts 

They made gifts to these firms with which they did business. Among 
those good will payments, or whatever you might call them, were the 
following: To W. O. VonHerbulis who was vice president of the Wat 
erman Steamship Corp., $7,500: Walter Wells, president of the Isth 
mian Steamship Line, a U. S. Steel subsidiary, $20,000; and James 
McAluney, who is an official of the Stockard Steamship Co., $7,500 

So, these payments were made to these three officials. They are of 
particular interest to this committee, because we learned, from the 
Maritime Commission, that the Isthmian Line, the Stockard Corp.., 
and the Waterman Corp., although not subsidized lines since 1947, 
all have at one time or another, operated ships of the Maritime Com 
mission, or have had general agency agreements. 

I think some of those lines have handled up to 50 or 60 vessels in 
connection with the Government. I think it might be indicated at 
this time that the committee will be interested from those officials men- 
tioned, as to the reasons for those payments. 

Senator Carenart. We will call them in due time. Are these men 
that meet the passenger ships and take luggage from passengers and 
load it in taxicabs, public loaders ? 

Mr. Ronrer. No. There are two categories. There are the por 
ters that carry the baggage from the ship to the front of the pier, and 
then, outside in the street, they have what they call public porters. 

Senator Capenart. They are not known as public loaders in the 
sense that we are talking about them today? Do they operate in about 
the same way ? 

Mr. Rourer. I do not know. 

Senator CaprHart. The committee will stand in recess until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning, at which time we will meet in the Senate 
caucus room of the Senate Office Building. 

(Whereupon, at 6:10 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Saturday, March 28, 1953. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 28, 1953 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND Fore1ign CoMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:05 a. m., in the caucus room, Senate 
Office Building, Senator Charles W. Tobey (chairman), presiding 

Present : Senators Charles W. Tobey, Homer E. Capehart, Charles 
E. Potter, Warren G. Magnuson, and Lester C. Hunt. 

Also present: Downey Rice, counsel; George Robinson, associate 
counsel; Francis X. Plant, assistant counsel; Murray E. Jackson and 
George Butler, investigators. 

The CHatrrMan. The subcommittee is in session, 

Mr. Rice. The first witness is Joseph Napolitano. 

The Cuarrman,. Is Mr. Napolitano here? Will you hold up your 
right hand? Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to 
give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 


help you God? 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH NAPOLITANO, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Mr. Napouitano, I do. 

The Cuairman. Will you kindly give the stenographer your name 
and address ? 

Mr. Napourrano. Joseph Napolitano, 126 Randolph Avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Napolitano, you say you are a resident of Jersey 
City ? 

Mr. Navorrrano. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Have you lived there all your life ? 

Mr. Napourrano. Practically. 

Mr. Rice. What has been your business there ? 

Mr. Napouirano. I am a gardener. 

Mr. Rice. Have you done some work on the waterfront ? 

Mr. Napouirano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if you would be good enougli to tell the com- 
mittee how it happened that you went to work on the waterfront there 
at Jersey City ? 

Mr. NapouitaNno. Well, I happened to go to the waterfront—it is a 
big story. In 1949 I was in politics with John Kenny, now the mayor. 

Mr. Ricr. How do you mean, you were in “politics”? 

Mr. Narourrano. Helping the mayor to get into office. 

Mr. Rice. You were supporting him in a campaign ? 
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Mr. Napourrano. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. I think in 1949 the incumbent was Mayor Eggers, is 
that right? 

Mr. Napourrano. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And Kenny was going to run against Eggers? 

Mr. Napouirano. That is right. 

The _ \mMAN,. Mr. Eggers is a nephew of Mayor Hague, is he not? 

Mr. Naprourrano. I suppose so. That is what they say, anyway. 

Mr. Rice. You were supporting Mayor Kenny in his campaign for 
commissioner ? 

Mr. Narourrano. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You were active in that campaign ‘ 

Mr. Naporrrano. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What happened ¢ 

Mr. Naronrrano. After we had a victorious election, I was rewarded 
for my participation in the election with an inspector’s job. That 
was on the department of public works. Well, in my estimation, it 

as a no-shape job. 

Mr. Rice. It was a what? 

Mr. Naporrrano. A no-shape job. 

Mr. ~ ya What does that mean ¢ 

Mr. Naporrrano. You get paid and you don’t do nothing about it, 
don’t do nothing for it. 

Mr. Rice. You are referring to the practice on the waterfront of 
sh: aoe up or hiring—— 

Mr. Naporrrano. This is not related to the waterfront, yet. 

Mr. Rice. The term up there is “no-shape”; it means you get paid, 
but rae do not work ? 

Mr. Napoutrrano. Yes. It is a political job. 

Mr. Rice. For the city ? 

Mr. Napourrano. That is right. So I had this job for a year, and 
then I lost it because maybe my conscience was bothering me or some 
thing, but I couldn’t see it. I started fighting through the civil serv- 
ice ao way my lawyer was trying to fight it was, he wanted us to 
tell what the—m: iybe 30 no-shape fellows was doing, and we couldn't 
see going after them fellows. After all. they have a job, too. It was 
their bread and butter. So we dropped it, and Mayor Kenny got 

old of me and h: a me up to his office and he says, “Joe, I can’t give 
you 3 iob back, but I can put you on the waterfront. It is easy.’ 

Mr. Rice. He said it was easy / 

Mr. Naprouirano. Yes. So I refused it at the time. ‘Then, several 
months later, I was talking to Mr. Green. 

Mr. Rice. Was that Mr. Robert Green who is with the New York 
Anti-Crime Commission ? 

Mr. Napouitano. That is right. He was telling me the conditi 


ms 
that he supposed was down on the docks, and was saying how he would 
like to get some hody down there and see if they were true. So I told 
! “T will try t o get down there again.” So a little push here and 


nie re, I got on the docks. 
Mr. Rice. What do you mean by “a little push here and there”? 
Mr. Naporrrano. I got my job through city hall. 
Mr. Rice. Exactly how did you do that? What procedure did yo 
go thro oh : who told you and who fixed it for vol i? 
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Mr. Narourrano. A buddy of mine went down to a deputy ward 

ier in the fifth ward. 

Vir. Rice. What is his name / 

Mr. Napourrano. Bill Guthrie. He, in turn, went down and seen 
Bill Flanagan. He is deputy mayor of Jersey City. 

Mr. Rice. Deputy mayor to Kenny‘ 

Mr. Napourrano. That isright. Bill Flanagan gave him two cards 
to put us to work. 

Mr. Rice. What did the cards say / 

Mr. Naponirano. These cards, on the face of it was Anthony Mar 
chitto’s name, and on the back of it——— 

Mr. Rice. The name was Anthony Marchitto ? 

Mr. Narorirano. Anthony Marchitto. 

Mr. Rice. That is the fellow they call “Tony Cheese”? 

Mr. Napoutrrano. That is right. On the back of it they had some 
sort of code. I don’t know how to deseribe it. One corner had a 
letter, another corner maybe a number. Then it says, “Tom, please 
put this man to work. sill.” That was all that was on the back 
of it. 

Mr. Rice. This card went from Flanagan—- 

Mr. Napouitano. From Flanagan to Guthrie to me and to Dominick 
Strollo on the docks. 

Mr. Ricr. Who is Dominick Strollo? 

Mr. Napourrano. He was the hiring boss. 

Mr. Rice. What did “Tony Cheese” have to do with that, Marchitto? 

Mr. Napouirano. I don’t know. It was his card. That is all I 
know. 

Mr. Rice. It was his card ? 

Mr. Naponirano. He is supposed to be a business agent, or some 
thing. 

Mr. Rice. They sent you somewhere, didn’t they ? 

Mr. Napouirano. They sent me on to the dock. 

Mr. Rice. What dock? 

Mr. NaApouirano. Claremont terminal. 

Mr. Rice. What was going on at the Claremont terminal? 

Mr. Naronirano. I don’t just- 

Mr. Rice. That was a shipping—— 

Mr. Napouirano. Shipping for overseas air bases something that 
the Government was shipping all those materials that—— 

Mr. Rice. Crating and shipping materials to go overseas? 

Mr. Napouirano. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Who was running that operation ? 

Mr. Napouirano. Dade Bros. 

Mr. Rice. They were the contractors for the Government ? 

Mr. Napouirano. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. They were running the Claremont terminal ¢ 

Mr. NApouirano. True. 

Mr. Rice. Through the mayor's office you were sent down there 
and you went to work ? 

Mr. Napourrano. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Had you had any previous experience on the waterfront ? 

Mr. Napouirano. None at all. 

Mr. Rice. What job did they give you to do? 
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Mr. Napourrano. Well, I was classified as a laborer. They had 
different classifications down there. I was a laborer. My particular 
job, well, [ had to do some maneuvers. They gave me a job to cho 
what they call chock, throw wood underneath a box when a crate was 
out. 


Mr. Rice. You would chock? 

Mr. Napouirano. A chock was a piece of 4 by 4 by 2 foot long 
These lift trucks would bring out a box outside, and you would place 
this underneath the box, and later on the lift truck could get under 
there easier to pick it up again. 

Mr. Rice. One of these automatic forklifts, the little machine. 
would stick its forks under this box that you had put the chocks 
under? 

Mr. Napouirano. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What was your job; to put those under there? Did you 
work in the nighttime, or daytime ? 

Mr. Naporrrano. Nighttime. 

Mr. Rice. You worked on the night shift? 

Mr. Napouirano. Yes: that is right. 

Mr. Rice. How much were you paid for that? 

Mr. NApouirano. $2.55 an hour at the time. 

Mr. Rice. What did that usually run per week? 

Mr. Narouirrano. I don’t know. About $125. 

Mr. Rice. You generally drew about $125 a week? 

Mr. NApouiraNo. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. When was that, approximately, when you went to work 
there ? 

Mr. Napouitano. Beginning in 1952. 

Mr. Rice. Beginning in 1952? 

Mr. Napouirano. Yes; around January 1. 

Mr. Rice. How long did you remain on the job? 

Mr. Naprourrano. Until they closed the terminal, or near it, anyway. 

Mr. a I think they closed it down about October 1952. 

Mr. Napouirano. Excuse me. They had a large crew down there, 
any where from four to six hundred people at nighttime. Through 
our work down there we started uncovering a lot of mismanage- 
ment—— 

Mr. ae Irregularities ? 

Mr. Napourrano. That is right. They started clamping down. I 
will say about 3 months, into March, they started laying a lot of 
people off. 

Mr. Rick. When you were supposed to be working down there, 
were you actually working hard? 

Mr. Naprouirano. No. There was no hard work down there. 

Mr. _ bE. What did you do? 

Mr. Napotrrano. Putting the chocks underneath the box. Maybe 
10 or 19 crates a night, and that was it. 

Mr. Rice. How long did you work; an 8-hour shift? 

Mr. Napourrano. No, I believe— 

Mr. Rice. What time did you go to work? 

Mr. Napourrano. Ten to seven to seven of four. That was an 8 
hour shift. But occasionally we would get in a certain amount of 
overtime. 


Mr. Ricr. What would vou be 





paid for the overtime ? 
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Mr. Napotrrano. The same amount of money. $2.55 constituted a 

e-and-a-half basis from the very first hour. 

Mr. Rice. When you were supposed to be working down there, I 
sked you if you were working hard, were you putting out a full 

oht’s work ? 

Mr. Napouirano. You couldn’t put a full night’s work out down 
there. 

Mr. Rice. You couldn't ? 

Mr. Napourrano. No. There was not enough work. Too many 


Mr. Rice. Too many men / 

Mr. Napourrano. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Were there some nights when you didn’t do any work? 

Mr. NAvourrano. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You just didn’t do any work at all? 

Mr. Narourrano. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And some of the nights you did how much? What was 
the mos : you ever did, if you had to estimate it in hours? 

Mr. Naprourrano. In hours 4 

Mr. Rice. Yes, if you worked fast. 

Mr. Narourrano. It is pretty hard to estimate in hours. 

Senator Porrer. I wonder if it wouldn’t be better if we could find 
out how many chocks you put under a box. 

Mr. Narotrrano. I put one. I had a helper to put the other one on 
the other side. 

Senator Porrer. How long would it take, if your chocks were 
available? 

Mr. Napourrano. They were available and right there. It took you 
longer to ask me the question than it did to put the chock there. 

Senator Porrer. A matter of a few seconds ? 

Mr. Naporirrano. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. On an average, an average night’s work, how 
many chocks would you put under these boxes ¢ 

Mr. Napourrano. It is hard to say, sir. 

Senator Porrer. Several thoendt 

Mr. Naprouirano. If I didn’t get tired, I guess I could do it. 

Senator Porrer. How many did you? I don’t mean how many 
could you do, but how many you did. 

Mr. Napouitano. I will take a guess. I will guess—50 boxes was a 
lot. That was my biggest job I think that I can guess at, anyway. 

Senator Porrer. Some nights you might put 50 chocks—— 

Mr. Napourrano. They had maybe around 50 high-lift trucks, and 
if they kept coming down there you could put one every second down 
there, but. they didn’t crate them that fast. You couldn’t do it that 
fast. It takes longer to crate than to put a chock under a box. 

Senator Porrer. On an average night, how many chocks would you 
put there ¢ 

Mr. Naporirano. Since I was down there, I would say 10 or 12 
So, if I took my time, it would take a minute for each box, and i 
would take 10 or 12 minutes a night. 

Senator Porrer. You weren’t overtaxed ? 

Mr. Narourrano. No: I could even smoke in between. 

Mr. Rice. Was that pretty general, from your observation, that the 
other men were not doing any more work than you were? 
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Mr. Napourrano. Yes. You couldn’t blame the men. 
Mr. Rice. What would happen if you wanted to work harder? 
Mr. Napourrano. If you started doing some other work, some fellow 

would say, “Hey, leave that alone. What do you want to do, become 
a foreman?” I would be jealous if someone tried to help me. | 
didn’t want any body to help me. I had 12 boxes there. 

Mr. Rice. You had a he Iper at the other end ? 

The CHarrman. Was time-and-a-half paid for the entire shift ? 

Mr. Napouirano. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Was loafiing the rule rather than the exception ? 

Mr. Napouirrano. I don’t get that, Senator. 

The CHarrman. Was loafing on the job the rule rather than the 
exception ¢ 

Mr. Napourrano. If you didn’t have anything to do, what would 
you do? 

The Cuatrman. The question is this: Was there widespread gam 
bling and drinking going on there? 

Mr. Naronrrano. Yes: gambling. 

The CHatrMan. And wasteful practices abounded ? 

Mr. Naponirano. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you said a minute ago that you had more men 
on there than you needed to do the job. Who was responsible for 
that ? 

Mr. Naprourrano. It is more a setup of a political nature. You could 
go down to city hall and get a job. They don’t find out if they need 
men down there, they just said, “Put him to work.” 

The Cuarrman. Why don’t the men on the job, when they find 
there are more men than they need, say that they don’t need them ? 

Mr. Naprouirano. I don’t know. 

The CyHatrmMan. Wouldn’t this be the thing for an honest man, for 
an honest boss to do? 

Mr. Narorrrano. If you had an honest boss. 

The Cuarrman. If you had more men on there—— 

Mr. Narourrano. I think he was stealing from the Government. 

The CHarrMan. You agree with me that is theft? 

Mr. Napouirano. That is right. 

The CHarrmMan. Exactly. 

Mr. Naponrrano. The attitude down there was that Uncle Sam 
is taking my money and I might as well take his, too. 

Mr. Rice. You mentioned a minute ago, Mr. Napolitano, there was 
some gambling going on down there. You mean, they were gambling 
right on the pier? 

Mr. Napouiran. Yes. There was little groups here and there. It 
was more of a pasttime than anything else. After all, what were 
they going to do? 

Mr. Rice. Dice games? 

Mr. Narouirano. Dice, card games. If they didn’t have cards, 
they would make up a game of theirown. They had a stencil machine 
down there. 

Mr. Rice. What did they do with that? 

Mr. Napourrano. It is more like a roulette wheel. 

Mr. Rice. What is it, some sort of a round wheel that had letters on 
it—“A.” “B.” “C.”’ and “D”’? 
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Mr. Naporirano. Yes; and numbers. They get 10 or 12 fellows 
| put a quarter apiece, a dollar apiece, on it and spin the wheel. 
nearest one to it got the pot. That was the w Ly it worked. 
nator Hunt. That was, then, just a little friendly game, was it 
t was not professional gambling? 
Mr. Napourrano. It was among themselves. There was no cut. 
senator Hunt. Nobody Was getting a rake ff on the oanie ¢ 
Mr. NAPOLTTANO. I don’t believe so. 
Senator Porrer. Did they have bookies there ? 
Mr. Napourrano. Yes, sir. 
Senator Porrer. That was professional gambling? 
Mir. NAPOLITANO. I think the gentle man related to that stencil ma- 
Cc. 
Senator Hunt. I didn’t understand you. 
Mr. Narotirano. You asked me the question on the stencil machine. 
Senator Hunr. I was referring to the dice game. 
Mr: Narorirano. I would say the difficulties was not professional, 
[ the bookies were professional, 
Rick. You could get a bet down on a horse and a numbers bet, 
nd get paid off right there ¢ 
Mr. Narouirano. I never saw anybody paid off there. 
Senator Hunt. Who was the contact man on the bookie arrange- 


ments ¢ 
Mr. Narourrano, I want you to understand that I was an undercover 
man down there, and any of that information would have to be gotten 


out of the office, my superior. I haven’t that information, to tell you 


the truth. 

Senator Carenartr. You say you were an undercover man. What 
do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Narvorrrano. Before I got this job down there, as I told you 
fore, Mr. Green approached me and wanted to know 

Senator Capenart. Who is Mr. Green ? 

Mr. Napotrrano. He is an agent for the New York City Anticrime 
Commission, 

se 78 Carenart. Did he pay you? 

Mr. Narourrano. No. I was getting paid off by Dade Bros. 

Senator C \penart. Your job was to go down there and find all the 
bad things that you could find ? 

Mr. Naporirano. As long as it didn’t interrupt my job down there, 
which you can see I had a lot of time. 

Senator Caprnarr. You say there was a lot of waste down there? 
ell us exactly what that waste was. 

Mr. Narourrano. Waste of time, sir. 

Senator Carprnarr. You said it was a wasteful operation. Tell 
exactly what the wasteful operation consisted of ? 

Mr. Naprourrano. I will try to explain. They used to make crates 
down there, and they get lumber in there and m: aybe they need an 8- 
foot piece. They would cut the 8-foot piece of lumber. and maybe 
there was a 4- or 5-foot piece left over. They wouldn’t save a t- or 5- 
foot piece: they weld run it through the saw and throw it in the 
garbage. That would automatically give you waste and a little extra 
work to do down there. You had an operation down there in water- 
proofing. 
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Mr. Rice. You Say waterproofing ¢ 

Mr. Naprouirano. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. They were packing this material for going overseas to 
the airbases, so they were supposed to waterproof some of it? 

Mr. Narourrano. They make a crate, and they put—waterproof is a 
tar paper. They would put it on the inside of the crate, put the wat: r'- 
proof there, and then crate the box up. They would waterproof any 
thing that would come along. If they sent waterproof paint across the 
sea, they would waterproof the paint. They even had tar paper, 
they would waterproof that, too. 

Mr. Rice. They would waterproof the waterproofing ¢ 

Mr. Napvourrano, That is right. 

Mr. Rice. How about items like galvanized pipe? 

Mr. Napouirano. Yes. They would waterproof that, also. 

Senator Carprnarr. How do you know but what the Governne: 
specifications called for doing exactly as they did it 
Mr. Napourrano. I don’t know. 

Senator Carenarr. It is your opinion that was the wrong way to do 
1t 

Mr. Napourrano. I think anybody—that could be anybody’s opinion. 

Senator Caprnarr. Did you ever have any experience in that sort of 
work prior to the time you went down there? 

Mr. Napourrano. I think so. 

Senator CarrHarr. Did you ever do any crating before you went 
down there? 

Mr. Napourrano. No, I did not. 

Senator Carpeuarr. Did you ever have any experience whatsoeve! 
with waterpreoting and getting shipments ready for overseas ? 

Mr. Napourrano. I did not, sir. 


Senator Carrnartr. How would you know whether it was right or 
wrong ¢ 


Mr. Narouirano. I will ask you the question : Don’t you think it was 
a wasteful operation ¢ 

Senator Carenarr. I haven’t the slightest idea. I am just asking 
you if you knew whether or not what this company was doing was 
according to Government regulations. 

Mr. Naporrrano. Well, I don’t know that. I didn’t read the con 
tract. 

Senator Carrnarr. I know considerable about it, and I know there 
is considerable waste. I know at times they ask that something be 
waterproofed, and my personal opinion over a period of years, having 
actually done it, is that it wasn’t needed. 

Mr. Napourrano. This is my personal opinion, also. 

Senator Carenarr. In other words, you do not know whether this 
company was following the specifications laid down by the Govern- 
ment, or not? 

Mr. Napouirano. No, sir. 

Senator Carprnart. You have no way of knowing? 

Mr. Naportrrano. No, I don’t. 

Senator Caprnarr. It was just your personal opinion? 

Mr. Napourrano. That is right. 

Senator Carprnarr. You worked, not in the shipping department, 
but in the crating department ? 
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\Mir. Napourrano. I worked on the docks. There was no department 

wn there. 

Senator Carpenartr. Did you work in one spot or move around ? 

Mr. Napotrrano. No, I roamed around the place. 

Senator Capruarr. You say there was no work and you didn’t work. 
Was that because there was no merchandise to crate or no boxes for 

to work on, no particular merchandise to be shipped that particu- 
night? 

Mr. Napvourrano. I didn’t do the crating. That wasn’t my depart- 

ent. My department, as I tried to explain, was the labor department. 

here was plenty of stuff to be crated down there, but who started the 
tuff off, I don’t know. I have no way of knowing who would tell them 
rate it or not crate. 

Senator Capenarr. You were placed at a station, and when those 

oxes came along you had to do certain things to them, is that right? 

Mr. Narourrano. That is right. 

Senator Carrnarr. And your big complaint is that there weren’t 

liclent boxes which came along for you to do the work? 

Mr. Narourrano. That is right. 

Senator Carpenart. Do you know why there weren’t more of them 

it came along? 

Mr. Napoxirano. No, I wouldn’t know why there wasn’t any more 
oming along. 

Senator CapgeHarr. You don’t know why? 

Mr. Naronrrano. I can guess. It was poor supervision. There was 

en hanging around the place all over. If they let them do the job, 
they would have more crates. 

Mr. Rice. These men were hanging around. Would some of them 
vO off and go to slee »? 

Mr. NAPOLITANO. \ 

Senator Carenarr. Let me finish, please. I would like to get the 
facts on these. Let’s be factual about it because it seems to me we 

re talking about something here that is important, to find out whether 
or not this was deliberate or whether it was unavoidable. My point 
s that the purpose of this crating and the purpose of the job you 
lid was to get materials onto the boats to go overseas, is that correct ? 

Mr. Napotirano. My job was when they take these crates—it was 
just to get the crates out of the warehouse, make room in the ware 

ouse to make more crates. They might hang around a month before 
they went on the boats. 

Senator Carenarr. Then these crates that you handled were not 
loaded with merchandise ? 

Mr. Naporrrano. No, they were loaded with merchandise. 

Senator Capenartr. Where did they go then? 

Mr. Narouirano. They went outside and they stacked them in the 
field. ' 

Senator Capenart. To load them on a boat if and when the boat 
arrived ? 

Mr. Napourrano. That is right. 

Senator Caprnart. My next question is: Do you know whether or 
not the material that was crated—which came from all parts of the 
United States, did it not?—was it shipped into this terminal to be 
crated, is that correct ? 
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Mr. Napouirano. That is right. 

Senator Carenart. Do you have any way of knowing whether that 
material came in a steady stream or whether it came in spasmodically / 

Mr. Navourrano. It came in a steady stream, because we used to 

unload cars, not I personally, but I will say warehousemen used t 

unload cars, trailer trucks, and all, during the night. And I assume 

also during the day there were men. 
Senator Carenarr. You think there was sufficient that came in in 

a stet acy stream so they could have worked if they wanted / 

Mr. Narorirano. Well, they had enough men there, and they had 
material there. That is all I can answer. 

Senator Carenarr. In other words, you were put down there by 
the mayor of Jersey City, was it ¢ 

Mr. Narvorrrano. Finish your question, please. 

renee Cc JAPEHART. You secured your job through the mayor of 
Je rsey oe 

Mr. Narouivano. Yes, but the mayor of Jersey City didn’t know 
until about a week ago that I was an undercover man. 

Senator Carpenarr. Why did he want you to have that job? 

Mr. Narotirano. Maybe to get me out of his hair. 

Senator Caprnarr. What were you doing? 

Mr. Napourrano. I wanted a job. 

Senator Carpenarr. He did it in order just to get rid of you? 

Mr. Naronirano. Maybe. 

Senator Carpenarr. You went and got the job and became an un 
dercover man. 

Mr. Narourrano. But I was participating to become an undercover 
man before I got the job. I was offered a job before, and I refused it. 

Senator Carenart. Do you know of any other undercover men 
that worked down there ? 

Mr. Naronirano. No, I don’t know them personally. 

Senator Carenarr. You did not get paid for being an undercover 
man ¢ 

Mr. Narorirano. No, sir. 

The Cuairman, In the words of the play South Pacific, he wanted 
te later that man right out of his hair,” didn’t he? 

Mr. Naporrrano. Maybe. 

ca Porrrr. | am interested in the supervision that you had 

the dock. Did you have a supervisor that would check on you to 
fin d « = whe ther you were working or not ¢ 

Mr. Napotrrano. I had a foreman. 

Senator Porrer. Was he there all the time? 

Mr. Narourrano. Not at my particular spot. He was 

Senator Porrrr. Did he know what was going on? 

Mr. Narciitano. I imagine so. 

Senator Porrer. It is my understanding that the Corps of Engi 
neers has a representative supervising the work. 

Mr. Napronrrano. I don’t believe so at night. I know there was a 
colonel in the daytime, and occasionally he would be down there at 
night. 

Senator Porrrer. Did they see what was goi 

Mr. Naportrano. To be fair, I want to bring out 
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one point. Dov 
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on the docks they had a loudspeaker system, see‘ It w 
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it the whole dock, warehouse and field. ‘I hey had a code down there, 
a number 13. When that number 13 came along, or was announced, 
everybody was on their toes. Any time somebody come arou id, the 
onel came around, that was flashed over the loudspeaker system. 
If you are on your toes, I don’t think the colonel could have caught 


vou doing nothing. 
* Senator Porrer. When you heard the number 13, everybody went 
to work? 
Mr. NApourrano. You did something. You had to make out you 
were doing something. 
Senator Porrer. Did vou | 
so you could go back loafing ¢ 
Mr. Napouirrano. No, we didn’t have a number arrangement when 
he was done. 


lave a number arrangement when he left 


1 


The CHAIRMAN. It was something on which they could put out, 
“Paging Charle the Hat ?¢” 

Mr. NAPOLITANO. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. That put you on notice that somebody was coming ¢ 

Mr. Napouirano. No. Number 13 was it. 

The CHairMan. What does “Paging Charlie the Hat” mean ? 

Mr. Narpourrano. Maybe they were looking for Charlie the Hat. 

Senator Porrer. What did you do when you heard the number 13 ¢ 

Mr. NApPoui' ANO. If | didn't have any work, | looked to see where 
the colonel Was coming from. and if | saw him COMING from one ci 
rection, | went another. 

Senator Carprnarr. You were part of dodging the colonel ¢ 

Mr. Narvourrano. Down there you did “tas the Romans did 

Senator Carenarr. If you didn’t do as the Romans, what would 
happen to you! 

Mr. Naponirano. | don’t know. Nothing happened to me. 

Senator Capenarr. You have said you did as the Romans did. If 
you hadn't done it, what would have happened to you ¢ 

Mr. Naronirano. I might have lost the job. 

Senator Carrnarr. Would the management, you think, have fired 
you ¢ 

Mr. NAPOLITANO. No. Your dock boss was the whole control. 

Senator Porrer. The management didn’t hire you, did they? 

Mr. Napourrano. No, sir. 

Senator Porrer. You cited how the hiring came about. Do you have 
any knowledge that that was a typical means of hiring, that it came 
from city hall? 

Mr. Napourrano. Everybody. All except what they call the New 
York mob down there. That I don’t believe came through the Jersey 
City Hall. In fact, I think that was what started the whole trouble 
down there to close up that pier. 

Senator Porrer. When the New York boys moved in on the patron 
age of the city hall boys in Jersey City, that caused some trouble? 

Mr. Naponuitano. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. I think before you get to that, you ought to 
make it clear there were two unions. 

Mr. Narvouirano. The longshoremen’s and the warehousemen’s, but 
the same business agent in control of both, which was Tony Marchitto 

Senator Magnuson. Otherwise known as “Tony Cheese”? 
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Mr. Naporrrano. There was also another union down there, and he 
didn’t have any control over that, I believe. 

Senator Magnuson. You worked on the night shift. There were 
approximately 400 men working there every night ? ¢ 

Mr. Naprorrrano. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Most of those men, to your 
their jobs in the same way that you did? 

Mr. Napouitrano, That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. You conversed with them and talked with 
them and knew about it ? 

Mr. Neeonitano. That is oe 

Senator Magnuson. All of those men, or the bulk of them, were 
from the Jersey City element, in the beginning ? 

Mr. Narouirano. The bulk of them were. 

Senator Magnuson. All of them were in ward politics in Jersey? 

Mr. Narourrano. I don’t know if they were in ward politics, sir. 
I know they got their jobs through politics. 

Senator Magnuson. You were there several months. There were 
100 men. How many people do you think could have adequately done 
that job? 

Mr. Naporrrano. When the heat started going down there they laid 
us all off, and they started shaping us in. We were shaping ever) 
time. 

Senator Magnuson. You were technically shaping? 

Mr. Napourrano, That is r = At this particular time, at the 
end of March, the heat started going on, see, and they started shaping 
only maybe 50 or 75 men each night. The same amount of work went 
out with the same 50 or 75 men. I think that will answer your 
question. 
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Senator Magnuson. There were approximately 300 more men down 
there — there should have been ? 





























Mr. Napouitano. That is — 

Sen stor Porrer. I think it would be well at this time if counsel 
would develop the arrangement that the Corps of Engineers had with 
Dade Bros. I believe they had a contract with Dade Bros.; is that 
true ¢ 








Mr. Rice. Yes. To summarize it briefly, Senator Potter, the proj- 
ct was originally cle signed for the handling of materials going to 
the airbase e xpansion program in the European and Mediterranean 
theater. In order to consolidate the shipping in one place, the Army 
Engineers, in supervising the job under the Atlas Construction Co.. 
aaitoriied a purchase order to the Dade Bros. for them to do this 
job on the time and materials basis; in other words, they hired the 
labor and then charged all the costs to Atlas. 

Senator Porrer. The same as costs-plus ? 

Mr. Rice. What you would eall a cost-plus ? The same thing ap- 
plied to the equipment they used. For instance, where fork lifts, 
these chisels, as Mr. Napolitano calls them, were used, they were rented 
it. I think, $6.85 an hour to the Dade Bros on an hourly basis, more 
or less, around the clock. That again was charged on a cost-plus 
basis. 

The CyHamman. When they weren't used right along, there was 
an increased cost as a net result, wasn’t there ? 
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Mr. Rice. May we get at it this way? You were paid how much 

hour ¢ 

Mr. NAPOLITANO, $2.55. 

Mr. Rice. Where he was paid $2.55 an hour, Dade Bros. would 

urge Atlas and, eventually, the Government something like $3.75 

iour. So their profit came out of the cushion between what they 
d him and what they charged the job. In eifect, the more men 

o worked—— 

Senator Capenart. The more profit. I think we have to be factual. 

ey paid him $2.55 and charged the Government $3.75, which in- 

led their profit, taxes, and overhead and the expenses of all the 
fice help and all other expenses commonly known in business as 
ulministrative expenses; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Narotirano. The office help was also paid by the Government, 
I think. 

Mr. Rice. All those expenses were charged to the Government, 
Senator Capehart, all the ones we would normally call overhead. 

Senator Carenart. If that is true, we have to be factual about 
these things a 

Senator Porrer. Whether it is true or not, the fact that they have 
more men working than they need to have working, whether it is 
Dade Bros., or General Electric, it doesn’t matter; it is not a good 
practice, 

Senator Capenart. It is not a good practice if they had more men 
working than they needed. 

Senator Porrrer. And the Government is paying for it. 

Senator Carenart. All we have is this man’s testimony to that 
effect at the moment. 

Senator Hunr. That I may have a better understanding of how you 
happened to switch from the work you were doing, or continuing 
that work, and becoming an undercover man, would you mind telling 
the committee the steps whereby you changed your position and did 
become an undercover man? How did that happen? 

Mr. Narotrrano. I don’t just—change what position, sir? 

Senator Hunr. As I understood, when you first went to work you 
were not an undercover man. 

Mr. Naporrrano. I couldn’t be an undercover man unless I got on 
the docks. 

Senator Hunt. Tell us how you became an undercover man; who 
contacted you? 

Mr. Naporirano. Mr. Robert Green. 

Senator Hunt. Who was he? 

Mr. Narorrrano. He is the agent of the New York City Crime 
Commission. 

Senator Hunt. What is his background? Has he been with the 
crime commission quite a while? 

Mr. Naponrrano. Yes. I think counsel can tell you that. 

Senator Hunt. How did he happen to contact you? Had he known 
you previously ? 

Mr. Naprouirano. Yes; he knew me. 

Senator Hunt. Had you helped him with some work previously? 

Mr. Naporrrano. No, sir. 

Senator Hunt. How did he meet you? 
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Mr. Napourrano. He met me out in the street, and that is all, and 
we were talking about different things. 

Senator Hunt. Did he know of you before he met you on the street? 

Mr. Napourrano. Yes. He was a Jersey City reporter at one time 
before he went down on the crime commission. 

The Cuarrman. Isn’t Mr. Green under indictment now ? 

Mr. Napouirano. True. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know Frank Eggers? 

Mr. Napourrano. Yes. 

The CHatrMAn. Pretty well? 

Mr. Napourrano. I don’t know what you mean. I have lived in 
the same city with him for many years. He was my mayor at one time. 

Senator Capenartr. What did Mr. Green tell you to look out for; 
what was he specifically interested in ¢ 

Mr. N APOLITANO, More ol less the operat ion of a dock. As we went 
alone. we seen What was going on. 

Senator Caprenart. Was he interested in the laboring end of it? 

Mr. Napouirano. Everything—narcotics, labor. 

Senator Caprnarr. To see if there were iy narcotics being handled, 
whether the labor end was all right, the proper operation of the docks? 

Mr. Naponirano. That is right. 

Senator Hunt. What was your aX tivity prior to your meeting with 
Mr. Green that led him to contact you? You were apparently well 
known in some activity ¢ 

Mr. Napourrano. In what re pect, sir? TI was nota gangster. 

Senator Hunt. Were you an outstanding labor leader ? 

Mr. Narourrano. No. 

Senator Hunr. Were you a precinct committeeman of a political 
party ¢ 

Mr. Naprorirano. No, sir. 

Senator Hunt. What was your— 

Mr. Napourrano. I was a businessman at one point. 

Senator Hr NT. How did Mr. Green happen to learn of you and 
know of you so that he contacted you to become an undercover man ¢ 

Mr. Naponurrano. As I explained to you, I met him. He was talking 
abot { the doe ks, cl cl I told him how I Vas offered a job on the docks 
and said I refused it. ‘Then he says to me, “I need help down there. 
Will you go down there, and if you can get on the docks, see if you 
can help me out?” T asked him. “What can I do down there?” and he 
ld me, “Just watch for this, that and the other.” 

Senator Hunr. Was this a casual meeting with him or an appoint- 
ment / . 

Mr. Napotrrano. No, I didn’t have an appointment. 

Senator Hunt. It was on the street ? 

Mr. Napourrano. That is right. I believe it was in a restaurant, 


1? 
sil 


t¢ 


The Coamman. Did Green ever suggest to you that you ever try to 
help him frame Kenny / 
Mir. Napotirano. No, and I don’t believe he did. 

Phe CHarmman, One of the most damnable aspects of this racketeer- 
ing, featherbedding, and so forth, that this country at the time that we 
are speaking of now had to contend with was in relation to the con- 
struction of heavy bomber bases in North Africa as a protection 
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inst attack and to serve as forward bases from which to launch an 

offensive against an aggressor nation. This country was using 
every emergency effort to get materials and men overseas to build 
t ese bases. Yet. these racketeers used the emerge \ labor conditions 
at the Claremont Terminal in New Jersey under milit uy jurisdiction 
as an opportunity to gouge Uncle Sam and promote work stoppages, 
boondoggling and, there by, delay the shipment of materials essenti: al 

d vital to this country’s defenses. 

Do you agree to that ¢ 

Mr. Naponirano. | agree. 

Lhe CHAIRMAN, When you an d other men on the dow ks, gt ood met. 
when you say these things hap pened, the natural question is to ask 
you why didn’t you men go to somebody in authority, the district at- 
torney, and say, “This is a rotten mess, un-American; they are affecting 
the taxpayers and youth of this country. It has to pene Why didn’t 
vou do that? 
~ Mr. Napourrano. Tam glad you asked that. I shall give it to you. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. NaApouitano. This here whol tieup is between politics and 
gangsters down on the Claremont Terminal. When we went down 
on the dock there was a maneuver going on between Mr. Kenny, and, 
ll we say, some certain labor people. Evidently Mr. Kenny did 
not get what he wanted. So he put out his police. One night he 
— everybody from going on the dock. He was checking on 


eile 


every body § ryoing on the do k. The next day there was a piece in the 
pape r that he kept six undesirables off the dock. 

The following cls ay the 6 people that he said were undesirable were 
on their dock. I « ‘alled 1 my superior, My superior called the Assist- 
ant Prosecutor Dworkin. Dworkin said, “No, coat are not on the 
docks.” This thing hap pened for 6 nights or 7 nights straight, work- 
ng nights. He ke pt the men on the cloe k, an d everyone of these 6 or 

men—the Jersey City police were there—were down there. It came 

. point where the Assistant Prosecutor Dworkin put a piece in the 
paper and said, “They are not working on the cle cks,” and we know 
they were working on the docks. 

My superior had a terrific battle with him to tell him they were 
on the docks. and he said. “No. they were not. 3 - yor Ke nny knew 
they were down there. Why didn’t he stop this and tell him they were 
on the docks? E vidently he didn’t do it. It jeoke nial 2 weeks— 
and that was definitely our keep those men off the docks. 
We made it so hot that they eventu alls took them off the docks. 

Senator Carenarr. You said six were undesirable. Undesirable 
from — standpoint ¢ 

Mr. NAPOLITANO. I believe they hada police record, through Mayor 
KK nny’ *s record. 

Senator Carenart. They were undesirable because they had a police 
record? They were undesirable from the standpoint of the Mayor, 
is that correct ? ; 

Mr. Napouirano. Yes, and the Jersey City police, naturally. 

Senator Carenarr. But they were actu: ally mathheed 

Mr. Naportrano. They were working. They were foremen down 
there. 

Senator Carenarr. They were working / 

Mr. Narorirano. They were four men. 
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Senator Capenarr. And on the job? 
Mr. Napouirano. I won't say they are working, but they are four 
men. 

Senator Capenart. The Mayor thought they were undesirable ? 

Mr. Napourrano. As I said, it was a political move. He never 
followed it through, and it took 2 weeks to get them off the docks. 

Senator Caprnarr. What right had he to speak to a foreman, even 
though he had a police record, about this working down there? 

Mr. Napotrrano. I think I am answering Senator Tobey’s question 
about the right to get them off. What right he had, I don’t know. 
I cuess it was to keep a clean city. 

Senator Porrer. It was through his office that they got the jobs in 
the first place, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Narourrano. That I don’t know. I believe the majority of 
these men were New York fellows, and I don’t think they went through 
the city hall. They were working there for quite a long time. 

Senator Porrer. The ones from Jersey City got their jobs through 
the city hall, was that true, such as you did ? 

Mr. Napouirano. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. The difficulty came about when the boys from 
New York moved in on them ? 

Mr. Napronrrano. Moved in too fast. 

Senator Porrer. They weren’t cleared through city hall? 

Mr. Napouirano. It could be. 

Senator Porrer. I am interested in what supervision the Dade 
Bros. had at the terminal. You were working there at night. Did 
Dade Bros. have any of their management personnel down there? 

Mr. Napourrano. I don’t know, but my boss was one of the undesir- 
ables. I don’t know if you call that—— 

Senator Porrer. He was one of the undesirables from Kenny’s 
standpoint ¢ 

Mr. Naprourrano. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. Was he considered part of the Dade Bros, manage- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Napourrano. No. He was put in there by the union. 

Senator Porrrer. Do you have knowledge that Dade Bros. knew 
there were a lot more men down there than were needed to do the 
work? 

Mr. Naponrrano. That IT couldn’t honestly answer, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Did they have any spot checks at all ? 

Mr. Napourrano, Near the end they were beginning. 

Senator Magnuson. At the beginning there were no spot checks? 

Mr. Narvourrano. No, I understand there were supposed to be two 
spot checks, but there were not. 

Senator Macnuson. You knew when they would come around ¢ 

Mr. Naroirrano. Yes. I wanted to get paid, too. 

Mr. Rice. What was the result of those spot checks, do you know? 

Mr. Napourrano. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know if they found everybody was working? 

Mr. Narotrrano. I can only give you a story that happened before 
my time that I was down there. Mr. Clark, I think he is the vice 
president of Dade—— 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Clark, the vice president ? 
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Mr. NAPOLITANO. I think he is the vice pres dei t. He come down 
» one nig and he closed all the doors to the warehouse, and he 
a spot check and found 30 men missing. 
Mir. Rice. Thirty men ¢ 
NAPOLITANO, That is right. 
Rice. From your experience, was that possible; were the men 
ng olf the } Ib? 
NAPOLITANO. Yes, sure. You ild walk in and out the place. 
. Rice. How could you do that? They went on uptown and went 
»taverns ¢ 
NAPOLITANO. Sure. ell, I know before I went down there, I 


the talk of a person, t! > woul ro down there and check in 


he would YO away. He would come ba k at dinnertime and check 


He would spend an hour down on the dock—that was his lun h- 


-and then he could check in and again W lk out, and come back 
, and four o’clock and walk out. 
Mr. Rice. Did you ever hear of any workingmen up in the taverns, 
hing the fights on television 2? 
Mr. Napourrano. There were plenty of those fellows. I couldn't 
you the names, as far as that is concerned. 
Mr. Rice. Was there any drinking on the job? 
Mr. Napourrano. Yes. 
Mr. Rice. How would you get the whisky ¢ 
Mr. Napouirano. They had a garbage truck. Anytime you wanted 
whisky—— 
The Cuatrman, I am glad you called whisky garbage. It is in my 
ook. 
Mr. Rice. There was a truck, and what did you do? 
Mr. Napouirano. Any time you gave him the money you could get 
ase or bottle, whatever you wanted. 
Mr. Rice. Tell the driver and he would get it for you? 
Mr. Naponirano. That is right. 
Mr. Rice. Did any men come to work intoxicated ? 
Mr. NaApouirano. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rice. How would they leave? 
Mr. Napotrrano. Sober, if they didn’t have nothing to drink. Then 
had 8 hours to get sober in. 
Mr. Rice. Sleep it off on the job? 
Mr. Napouirano. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rice. Were there any men who would come to work sober and 
leave in another condition ? 
Mr. Napvourrano, Right, vice versa. 
Mr. Rice. You had some of them coming to work sober and leaving 
drunk, and some coming to work drunk and leaving sober ? 
Mr. Napourrano. If you got enough to drink. There were a lot of 
men there. By the time you passed the bottle around—— 
The Cuarrman. Do you remember last December, E. T. Clark made 
a sudden spot check and found 30 men missing ? 
Mr. Narvorirano. I just told you that. 
Senator Porrer. If I can revert to before you got this job, for my 
own information, you said that you had a job from the c ity ? 
Mr. Napouirano. That is right. 
Senator Porrer. How long did you have that job? 
Mr. Napotrrano. Approximately a year. 
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Senator Porrrer. You did no work for being on the payroll? 
Mr. Narorrrano. We were trying to work, but then they started 
using us—you see, we had. power to give people violation tickets. | 
personally felt they were using me to sort of line up enabeds who 
was anti-Kenny. So I wouldn’t go along with it. I didn’t like to 
give them tickets just for that. If they had a violation, or some 
thing—— 

Senator Porrer. Were you deputized? What was your title? 

Mr. Napourrano. An inspector. 

Senator Porrer. What was your salary in that job? 

Mr. Napoutrano. $2,900 a year. 

Senator Porrer. You were on the city payroll ? 

Mr. Narvorrrano. Yes. Then it came to the point where you didn’t 
do the job only but when they tell you to give them a ticket. They 
tel] you who to give the ticket to. You hang around until you got a 
eall. 

Senator Porrer. Did you go down to any particular place in the 
morning ¢ 

Mr. Napourrano. No, sir. 

Senator Porrer. You would wait around at home? 

Mr. Naronirano. It was automatic that you go down to the hall, go 
down there and see your buddies. After all, there was 30 of us in 
spectors. We had to check on each other. 

Che CHatRMAN. You know the Jarka Corp. ? 

Mr. Napourrano. Only heard of them. 

Senator Magnuson. Was it true that every night there were 10 nv 
selected to work 2 hours overtime or get the overtime ? 

Mr. Naroutrano. That is true. 

eee Macnvuson. What about featherbed: ling as to the checkers: 

at happened with the checkers down there? 

ae. a sno. I don’t know about that. I wouldn't ent 
answer that. 

Senator MaGcnuson. You were not too familiar— 

Mr. Naprorirano. They had checkers down there. Incidentally, t 
was a different union, as I told you before. You said that 2—there 
were actually 3. 

Senator Magnuson. The checkers had a separate unit? 

Mr. Naporrrano. That is an 

Senator Maenuson. That was sort of a club within itself? 

Mr. Naprourrano. Oh, sure. 

Senator Macnuson. You had to pay extra dues to get into that? 

Mr. Napouirano. I can only tell you what I heard. 

Senator Macnuson. Tell us. 

Mr. Narourrano. A person paying $500 could get in there, and 
another person paying $100 got in there. I am only telling you what 
I heard. 

Senator Macnuson. They just walked around and looked at things 
all on long, most of them? 

Mr. Napouirano. The checkers were nice fellows. Sometimes we 
did the work for them and copied the number and gave it to them. 
After all, we didn’t have too much work to do. 

The Cuarrman. Is it true that guards are paid $96 a week, but 
seemingly don’t know what they are supposed to do and never chal 
lenge anybody ? 
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Mr. NapouiraAno. That can be very true. 

The CHarrman. And the New York men take their badges off, but 
the Jersey men keep them on? 

Mr. Napouirano, That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you know Charles Santella ? 

Mr. NaponrrAno. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. What did he do on the docks? 

Mr. Navourrano. A dues collector, our initiation fees and all. He 

son the county payroll. 

Senator Magnuson. But he was on the payroll ? 

Mr. Rice. County payroll ¢ 

Mr. Naponirano. County payroll in » daytime and worked at 
the terminal at night. Incidentally, sir, I believe there were a couple 
ol police ollicers also on the dock. 

Senator MaGnuson. Working nights? 

Mr. Napourrano. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. What did they do down there ;: ] ight ¢ 

Mr. NApPouiraANno. Just what I did. 

Mr. Rice. In connection with the hand] ng of equipment, you had 
in opportunity to watch the chisel drivers or the high-low drivers. 


Did they take good eare of that equipment or mishandle it ¢ 

Mr. NApourrano. I think I will handle that gentleman over on the 
other side. 

Mr. Rice. Senator Capehart. 

Mr. Napouirano. He was talking about if I knew about water- 
proofing, what I knew about the contract. I will tell you this: After 


the boys went to the trouble of making a pretty box, waterproofing, 
these chisel drivers would come along and ram into them. 

Mr. Rice. They had these two pointed things in front? 

Mr. NAPOLITANO. Very careless. ‘They might have been a little 
sore because they had a half hour’s work to do for the night and they 
didn’t want to do it right away. 

Mir. Rice. And they would wreck the boxes? 

Mr. Napontrrano. Accidentally. 

The CuarrmMan. On purpose. 

Mr. Napronirano. Accidentally. 

Mr. Rice. What would they do with the wreckage ? 

Mr. NApouirano. Put it outside ready to ship. 

Mr. Rice. Send the things over in a wrecked condition 2 

Mr. Naprourrano, That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did they ever push any of it over the side? 

Mr. Napouirano. Yes; as far as materials is concerned, I don’t 
know. But I know stoves and stuff like that, that were supposed 
to be there to heat the place up, went over the side. 

Mr. Rice. Stoves? 

Mr. Napourrano, There was a shed with stoves and benches in it. 
Maybe a fellow got a little mad, he lost a little extra dough in the 
card game, and he threw the stove out the door and he went into that 
place, tore the cards up. 

Mr. Rice. These fellows raced with their chisels, did they ? 

Mr. Napourrano. There was plenty of these. Very interesting, also. 

Mr. Rice. What do you mean ¢ 

Mr. Napouirano. We would make a race, have a race, just like an 
auto race. 
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Mr. Rice. These things have governors on them ? 

Mr. Napourrano. You can get governors changed, too. You 
adjust them, if you want to. They did. 

Mr. Rice. Would they bet on the race around the pier? 

Mr. Naporrrano. I don’t know if they bet on it. But then th 

try to find out which chisel was strongest, so they would | 

up agen nst the other and see which would move the other on 

Mr. Rice. They would bang into them like at the amusement pa 


the dodgems ¢ 


Mr. Naprourrano, That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Would they break them up sometimes doing that? 
Mr. Napourrano. I think that will answer for itself. 

The Cuairman, I want to ask you about unnecessary overtime « 


} 
the docks. It is a fact. isn’t it, that there is an overtime racket on the 


} } 


labor gang under which 10 men were selected each night to work 
overtime? ‘That was stopped for a while in the company, but as the 
night shift came on, it was resumed. ‘The men that were supposed 
to be on overtime never did anything but stall around until it wa 
time to go home? 

Mr. Naporrrano. That is right. 

The CuHatrmMan. There is a stenciler that has a helper who doe 
nothing but carry around a little pail containing the paint used by 
the stenciler, who gets $3.15 an hour and who has to pay $500 to get 
into the checkers’ game. When the boxes are moved, a checker is used 
at the start of the process and another checker is used at the finish? 

Mr. Napouirano. Yes, there might be 3 or 4 checkers in that box 
If they were going from one bay to another, or outside to another spot, 
thev kept putting checkers on. 

The Cuatrman. Did they need help to carry the pail? 

Mr. Rice. Tell us how that worked. How many men were used 
to do the stenciling job? 

Mr. Narorirano. Twomen. The pail carries a pint. I don’t knov 
if you need help to carry a pint. 

The Cuatrman. The job was to put notations on the crate? 

Mr. Napourrano. That is right, numbers and ecubie foot or inches 

The CHatrmMan. These checkers get $3.15 an hour, is that right? 

Mr. Navourrano. If you say so, I imagine. 

The CuatrMan. And they pay $500 to get into the union? 

Senator Magnuson. It varied. 

Mr. Naporrrano. I don’t know if they actually paid $500. 
only hearsay. 

The CuatrMan. In your judgment, did the unions, Joe Ryan’s or the 
Warehousemen’s Union officials know of this crookedness on the 
docks; were they aware of it? 

Mr. Narourrano. Do you think they should be? I don’t know. | 
know I seen it, and I only worked down there 3 months. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever tell the union officials of the crooked 
ness down there? 

Mr. Navourrano. No. 

The Cuarrman. You think they knew about it? 

Mr. Naporrrano. Of course. 

The Cuarmman. And they sanctioned it by their silence, is that 

? 

Mr. Naporrrano. That is right. 
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Senator Hunt. Tell us more about this dumping of boxes and crates 
| anything that was damaged. Rather than ship it they would 
.w it over the wharf, as I remember from some previous hearings ? 

Mr. Napourrano. I didn’t say they dumped the material that was 
pped over. I never seen them do that. 

senator Hunt. You have never seen them dump anything off the 
if ¢ 

Mr. Napourrano. I have seen them throwing benches over, and those 
enches were on the property. They were not to be shipped over. 
{nd the stove, also, that was not to be shipped over. ~ They used it 

the docks. 

Senator Hunt. Then your testimony is that there was not any 

imping of anything to be shipped ¢ 

Mr. Navorrrano. That I couldn’t say. I heard of it. 

Senator Hunt. I am glad to clear that point up, as far as you are 
meerned. In previous hearings there was a considerable amount of 
evidence—— 

Mr. Narouirano. I say it was done, but I didn’t see it with my own 
' I say it was done. 

Senator Hunt. How do you know it was done? 

Mr. Naportirrano. It was missing when they were looking for the 

uff for fear they couldn’t find it. 

Senator Hunt. You are sure that it came onto the docks? 

Mr. Napouirano. Yes. When it comes onto the docks it is checked. 

Senator Hunt. Then, when it was to be loaded on the ships, it was 
missing, and you assume it was dumped ? 

Mr. Napourrano. It was bulky stuff. As I say, maybe somebody 
tole it. 

Senator Hunt. Was there an opportunity for pilfering and steal- 
no? 

Mr. Napourrano. At the beginning there was plenty of opportunity. 

The fellows were parking cars right in the base. 

Senator Hunt. Tell us how that was accomplished. 

Mr. Narouirano. You could walk over to the car at night, and when 
he time to go home came you just go home. 

Senator Hunt. Would you take the goods out through the car? 

Mr. Napourrano. You put them in the car. It is on the base. 

Senator Hunt. It was not inspected as it would come in and out? 

Mr. Napouirano. No; unless somebody put the finger on you. 

Senator Hunt. Would you care to give the committee, or could you 
give the committee, any estimate of what you think was stolen per day ? 

Mr. Napouirano. I would not. I don’t know. 

Senator Hunt. Would it be from the place where you were work- 
ing, would you estimate, $1,000, $5,000, or $1002 

Mr. Napourrano. I wouldn’t estimate. 

Senator Carenart. Do you know to your knowledge that there was 
any stolen ? 

Mr. Naporrrano. Yes. 

Senator Carenart. To your own knowledge? 

Mr. Narourrano. Through our investigation we know. 

Senator Carenart. Did you actually ever see anybody ? 

Mr. Naporrrano. No. Not on my part. I say, through our inves- 
tigation we got fellows to say he did see it. 
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Senator Carrnarr. What is your own investigation? What do you 
mean by that? 

Mr. Napourrano. I was an undercover man down there. 

Senator Maanuson. For the New York crime commission ? 

Mr. Navourrano. That is right. We had a guard which testified to 
us that people wanted to take stuff and he would say, “Wait until I 
walk away. I don’t want to see it.” 

The CHIAIRM AN. Do you know about a V S diesel engine that was 
dropped on the side and broken and remained in bay 4 of the ware 
house for 3 mdnths? Will vou tell us about that? 

Mr. Narouirano. What do you want to know about it? 

The Cuarrman. All you know about. 

Mr. Naprourrano. It is a tremendous machine. It is a diesel. Evi 
ly it was dropped and cracked almost right in half. It was a 
brand-new machine before it got down there. Through our investi- 
gation we also found out why they kept it there. They were waiting 
for an insurance adjustment on it. 

The Cuarrman. It stayed there for 3 months? 

Mr. Napourrano. That is about it. 

The Cuairman. Was that cracked through negligence ? 

Mr. Narourrano. Sure. 

The Cuatrman. Malicious intent? 

Mr. Naprourrano. I would say through negligence. 

Senator Magnuson. You say about April of 1952 word was passed 
around through the warehouse—— 

Mr. Narourrano. I think I said the end of March. 

Senator Magnuson. March or April, word was passed around that 
the heat was on; is that the term you used ? 

Mr. Napourrano. The word wasn’t passed around. The New York 
City Anti-Crime Commission started putting it in the paper as to 
what was going on down there. That was how they put the heat on. 

Senator Magnuson. Almost immediately there were approximately 
300 men—— 

Mr. Naprouirano. That was only nighttime. I don’t know how many 
in the daytime. 

Senator Maanuson. You worked the night shift? 

Mr. Narourrano. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. Was the word passed around to those who 
stayed on that they might have to stay away from the dock for several 
weeks until the heat was over? 

Mr. Naporrrano. Yes, definitely, that was passed around. 

Senator Maanuson. There was the same amount of work coming 
into the dock during the time of the layoff as when you were all work- 
ing there ? 

Mr. Naprouirano. To my knowledge, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. You are only speaking of the night shift. But 
during the night shift there was about the same amount coming in 
there as when the 300 men were employed there, and that the word 
was passed around they may have to stay away a little while? 

Mr. Narourrano. Yes. 

Senator Maenuson. Until this blew over? 

Mr. Napouirano. That is right. 

Senator Carrnart. You were a pretty busy fellow working under 
cover. You really didn’t have time to do your own work ? 


] { 
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. NAPOLITANO. I didn’t have any work to do. I think I testi 


Senator Capenart. Did you walk around the dock at nights? 

Mr. NaPpouirano. Wait a minute. 

Senator Capenart. Inspecting this and— 

Mr. NAPOLITANO. Let me explain something to you. My assistant 
foreman put me—he had control of putting the people to work. At 
the beginning I had difficulty in getting on the dock because they put 
me in one spot, and that was it. So we checked on this assistant fore 


i 


in of mine, which I feel he would be the man that can put me around 

d ek, We checked his police record, and he didn’t have any. l 

approa ‘hed him, and then he wound up he ping us out also. That is 
A 


lL vot the lee way to go around the dock, through 
enator Carenmarr. You would just go around ? 

Gg dock ¢ 

Mir. Narourrano. That is right. 

Senator CAPEHART. You would walk around from place to place, 

oking for trouble ? 

Mr. Navonirano. They didn’t know that, though. 

Senator Carenarr. I understand. So you had access to all the 
docks ? 

Mr. Naprourrano. That is right. 

Senator Carenart. You got that through this assistant foreman? 

Mr. Napouirano. That is right. 

Senator Carprnarr. Then you would walk around nights—— 

Mr. Narouirano. Wait a minute. I also have to do any job. Down 

ere we just knew when the bosses were coming out, because you just 
watch your chisels, They would be laying all over the yard. If they 
were around there you knew there was no work being done. They had 
a motor just like a car, and you would vet ready to go to work. That 
took actually anywhere from 15 minutes to a half hour before lunch 
time and before quitting time. 

Senator CapEeHArRT. Could someone have done your Wwol k ? 

Mr. Napourrano. I had a helper. He stood there all the time. 

The Cuarrman. He carried the pail 4 

Senator Magnuson. He had the other end of the board ? 

Mr. Napouirano. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. I want to ask one question, which I think is 
very important. We have in the statute books a law known as the 
Waterfront Security Act, in which ports and waterfronts are supposed 
to be checked by the Coast Guard or FBI or any other agency desig 
nated to check people as to whether or not they would be a security risk 
on the docks. At any time in all the months that you worked down 
there, were you ever checked, or do you Know oO} any ody that was 
ever checked by the Coast Guard / 

Mr. Napo.trrano. There was never a check down there. 

Senator Magnuson. Never any check? 

Mr. NAPOLITANO. ] thir k if you look on the record at the men who 
work down there it would answer the question. 

Senator Magnuson. You never heard of a check ? 

Mr. Naporirano. No, sir. 

Senator Capenartr. Would you be in a position to knew; could they 
have been actually checking them and you not. know of it? Were 
you in a position to know whether they did or did not? 
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Senator © 
Mr. NApo.irano. 


the —. of the 


Mr. N 


NAPOLITANO. 
Senator Carenart. How many men were working? 
Mr. NApronirano. 
Senator C 

they did— 
Mr. Napourrano. Everybody I approached said they did not. 

\PEHART. Those you approached did not ! 

That is right. As I speci ified, there were me) 

down there with records. I don’t think the Coast Guard would 

them work down there with those records. 


APEHART. 
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Through my office I would have known. 


I will say 400 to 600. 


or Maanuson. You mean, criminal records? 


Mr. Napourrano. 
or Carguarr. You don’t think the Coast Guard would? 


Senat 
Mr. NApo.uirano. 
Senator CAPEHAI 


NAPoLitr LNO, 


t the Coast ¢ 


LTAIRMAN. 
{APOLIT ANO, 
vig AIRMAN 


NAPOL ITANO. 
“HAIRMAN,. 


APOLITANO. 
- AIRMAN, 


APOLITANO, 
‘HAIRMAN. 


Mr. Naponirano. 
The C 


HAIRMAN, 


NApol ITANO, 
HAIRMAN. 


delaying our war 
as to the crooks down there 
our country, in effect? 


That is right. 


No. 


Were you in a position to know whether or 


They evidently did. Do you know why 


Cane Gur rd to keep them off ? 
I think it was the duty of the Government 
ruard help down there. I don’t know 


Have you a family? 

Yes, sir. 

. How many childre n do you have? 
Five. 
How old is the oldest ? 

About 12, I guess. 


They are growing up? 


I hope so. 
They are pretty prec ious to you? 
They are a little too slow, sir. 


I want to ask you this: You are an American citi- 
zen ~ you value that privilege? 


Yes, sir. 


W hose 


t 
u 





ty 


You were on the docks and you saw this crooked- 


‘ 


Mr. Naprotirano. If you got sore, it wouldn’t help out. 
do the job. 


HAIRMAN. What job? 


HAIRMAN. 


APOLITANO. 


“HAIRMAN. 


Senator CAPEHART. 


A\POLITANO. 


He ea 


Let’s take your thesis. If a man gets 
' ned outrage, this thing, they are crucify 
try and my children’s future, he could « 


That is right, sir. What can he do? 


Yes. 


bitter 
and feel in danger that it was destroying 
Didn’t it make you sore down deep in your 


sore 
ing my coun- 
lo something about it, 


ness voing on and rottenness, people stealing from the Government, 
effort; didn’t you feel, at times, gre 


and 


couldn't 


n go to those in authority outside of the civic 
authorities and have a showdown on this thing, and under oath testify 
to these things and bring these things to a head, clean the rascals out. 

Senator Maanuson. That is what Joe is doing. 
You were an undercover man for that purpose ? 


You had to 


Mr. NAPOLITANO. What I did; and a couple of others, like you, are 
doing their share. 
The C 


says this is a dam 
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[he CHarrMAN. Long before he was an undercover man these things 
were going on and he was there. 

Mr. Napouitano. We have to battle a lot of things down there. I 
will say we have to battle the rotten politics down there. Ww ho are 
these people g going to turn to to get this stuff done, as yousay! Right 
now we are turning them over to you to do the job down there, or else 
we are out on the limb again. 

The Cuarrman. You mean, they have to employ these crooks to get 
it done ¢ 

Mr. Napon ITANO. No, definitely not. I am going to tell you right 
now I would say 75 percent down there would do a job for you if you 
would let them do it. 

Che Cuatrman. Why don’t they do it, then? They are afraid of 
what ¢ 

Mr. NapouiTano. Sure, it is all controlled by the unions. They 
only do what they are told. It is like everything else. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean “controlled” ? 

Mr. Napouirano. Your dock boss controls the whole dock. He is 
the head of the dock. He is also mixed in the union. 

The CuHarrMANn. He is one of Joe Ryan’s lieutenants ? 

Mr. Narourrano. I think his brother is a big gangster. Strollo. 
These people are automatically put under his supervision. What are 
they supposed to do? He is supposed to know what he tells them. 
He is the only fellow down there to get rid of them. 

The CHatrMAN. If he tells them to do this crooked work, he isn’t 
supposed - 

Mr. N APOLITANO. Wait a minute, what crooked work ? 

The Cuarrman. Laying down on the job, soldiering on the job. 

Mr. Napourrano. The y ‘didn’t have anything else todo. ‘They had 
to lay down. 7} 

The CuatrMan. They weren’t necessary on the job. They weren’t 
needed. 

Mr. Napourrano, It was also their bread and butter. 

The CHamrMan, There wasn’t enough work for them—— 

Mr. Napourrano. It isn’t their fault. 

The Cuatrman. No. I am braving those men like you who were 
there, who knew what was going on. 

Mr. Narvourrano. That is right. 

The - AIRMAN. Have you ever been threatened ? 

Mr. Napourrano. Well, I know there was two efforts made to see 
who was the undercover man. The last time I was down in Washing- 
ton, the Jersey City police were finding out who was down there from 
Jersey City, and they couldn’t find that out. At New York one time, 
I understand they eventually found it was I who was doing the under- 
cover work. 

The Cramman. You didn’t hear anymore about that? 

Mr. Napotirano. No. I mean, I think that eventually that answers 
for itself, when they found out the indictment on Bob Green. It was 
definitely a frame. 

lhe CHatrMAn. Have you been called before the grand jury in 
— City? : 

Napoiirano. I was just called the other day. 

The : HAIRMAN. How long were you there? 

Mr. NaponrraNo. Two hours. 
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The CuarrMan. On these dock matters? 

Mr. Napourrano. That is right; and also the time the undesirables 
were on there. 

The Cuatrman. Did the grand jury ask you about your appea 
before this committee in New York ? 

Mr. Napourrano. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamm iN. Did they ask you what you testified to? 

Mr. Narovirano. Yes. I was instructed by counsel that I did 
have to reveal in fact, I think it was in contempt of this committe 
if I revealed what went on down there. I am not a lawyer. I don't 
know what the law is. The district attorney, the special district atto 
ney, Mr. Rosen, said I would have to answer any questions he told 
me, that only the ones I didn’t have to answer would be the ones 
that incriminate myself, and I wasn’t bothered about that. 

Senator Hun r. Was the testimony before the erand jury approx 
rately the same test imony you are giving us ¢ 

Mr. NAPOLITANO. Yes, sir. Incidentally, you see we have no cor 
fidence in any erand jury up there. We have anew one in there. 
Let’s hope they doa job. All this evidence was in a grand jury before 
and nothing was ever done about it. They were actually battling 
and telling us we were wise 3 

The Cuarrman. Was this a grand-jury session in Mayor Kenny’ 
jurisdiction ¢ 

Senator Magnuson. Bergen County ? 

The CuarrMan. Hudson County ¢ 

Mr. Napvourrano. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. One of the New York boys moved into the terminal. 
Who was in charge: who brought them in? 

Mr. Naporrrano. I don’t know, but I imagine it was Dominick 
Strollo. He is the fellow that had control of the dock all the time. 
His brother is Tony Bender from New York, we found out. 

Senator Porrer. He was the night hiring boss, was he? 

Mr. Narotrrano. He was the night hiring boss. 

Senator Porrer. When he came in, he brought a lot of New York 
people with him; is that true? 

Mr. Naprouirano. I don’t know if he brought them in with him or 
they were sent to him. I don’t know if he brought them in or they 
were sent to him. 

Senator Porrer. When you first went there, I assume that Strollo 
and Tony Cheese were working together ; is that true / 

Mr. Napouirano, That is right. They were working together all 
the way through. 

Senator Porrer. Then apparently Strollo and Anthony Cheese had 
a falling out? 

Mr. Napourrano. No; definitely not. I think the falling out was 
between Tony Cheese and Mayor Kenny. 

Senator Porrer. Tony Cheese worked with Strollo all the way 
through ? 

Mr. Narourrano. He favored that mob down there; that is right. 

Senator Porrer. After that city hall in New Jersey failed to get 
their patronage that they had been getting before ? 

Mr. Navourrano. I believe so. 

Senator Porrer. And they were getting their boys through Strollo’s 


roup 1n New York? 
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Mr. Napoutrrano. That is right. 


Jes Senator Maanuson. One more thing. What about the practice of 
tal ping the employees for tickets and bene fits and testimo!l al dinners; 


"eo it quite prevalent / 
Viv. Narouirano. The pel iod L was down there I was taxed for one 
t, 87.50. 
ator MAGNUSON. That wasn’t prevalent in your night group 
if you know ot ( 
tte Mr. NAPO! ITANO. Eve rybody else was taxed. ‘I iere was only one 
fl rc ring the time I was down there. 
— Senator Magnuson. Who was that given for? 
old Mr. Naponrirano. Tony Cheese. 
Phe Cuatmrman. They gave him a Mercury car, didn’t they? 


l 


Mr. Naronirano. That might have been another occasion. 
x The Cuarrman. About $2,400. They sold tickets for that affair. 
The Mercury car was worth that ? 

a Mr. Naprouirano. I don’t know. It cost me $7.50 for the ticket. 

a Mr. Rice. Did you go? 

ore Mr. Napourrano. It was supposed to be a dinner. There was no 
US car present at the time. In fact, Tony Bender was running for com- 

: missioner at the time. Excuse me, ‘Tony Marchitto. 
= The CuarrMan. That car was given to him as a tribute of his great 


publie service ? 
~ Mr. Napourrano. That was before that time. 

Senator Magnuson. Have you been in a place called Duke’s Tav- 
: ern / 
— Mr. NAPOLI ino. No, sIr: ] don’t drink, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. I refer to where some of these people used to 
frequent. You don’t know about that place? 
- Mr. Napourrano. I know about what I hear. I never was there. 
The CratrMAn. Did you know Willie Moretti? 
Mr. Napouirano. No, sir. 
Senator Carenarr. What is your opinion that the chief trouble at 


rk this terminal was? 

Mr. Napourrano. Give me that again? 
or Senator Carruarr. You worked at the terminal. You were an 
oy under cover man and you had access to the entire facility, you just 


testified, given to you by the assistant foreman. What was the big 
problem; what was the big trouble; how could it have been cured ? 
In other words, you have testified there was a lot of grief, a lot of 
trouble, and people didn’t work, there wasn’t enough work turned 
out, and so forth. What caused it and how could it have been cor- 
ad rected? Those are the things that we are interested in to see it doesn’t 
happen again. 


on Mr. Napouirano. You are interested in how it could be corrected. 
I think you ought to clean up the union first. They definitely have 

ay too much power. on the docks. . 

ht Senator Carrnart. What else? 

Mr. Narouitano. Then give more power to your contracter. Let 

get him pick out the foremen and the helpers. And then definitely take 


the polit ics out of the docks, also. 
The Cuarrman. Keep the politicians’ hands off? 
Mr. Napourrano. That is right. 
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Senator Careuarr. Your answer to my question is: Clean up t! 
union, permit the management to hire the people, and aa politics 
out of it ¢ 

Mr. Napourrano. That is correct. 

Senator Carenart. That is your recommendation after having 
spent weeks or months there observing / 

Mr. Napourrano. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Would you say we should get rid of the publi 
loaders and rid of the shapeup? 

Mr. Napvouitano. Definitely, sure, because the shapeup is more 
political. It looks like a political angle, the shapeup. 

The Cuarrman. It is very apparent from these cards that we have 
on record, signed by these different men in Jersey City, putting thi 
man on the job, it is political. 

Mr. Napotirano. They don’t find out what a man can do but who 
does he know. That is how they put the men on the dock. That don’ 
help the taxpayer. 

Senator Magnuson. This was a political shapeup rather than a 
sh: es 

Mr. Napouirano. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. You don’t have any opinion regarding a 
i ow on a water front ? 

“Mr. NAPoLirAno. You show me where there is a legitimate 

Senator Magnuson. I say, if there is one. 

Mr. Naprourrano. I still want to see it. 

Senator Magnuson. There are a lot of other ports in the country 
that do legitimate shapeups. 

Mr. Narouirano. I got to see that. 

The CuarrmMan. I want to thank you for coming before us. The 
committee will recess for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Napouirano. Do you want me back ? 

The CHainman. You will remain under subpena. If any threats 
come to you of any sort, ] want you to advise this committee. Give 
us the evidence. 

Mr. Napourrano. I want to make one comment. As you burn the 
building down, please remove the debris. 

The Cuamman. We may have to burn the building down to get 
the rats. 

Mr. NAPOLITANO. They will automatically go. 

The CuamMan. We will recess for 5 minutes. 

(A short recess was taken.) 


TESTIMONY OF BERNARD PATRICK JOYCE, ASTORIA, LONG 
ISLAND, N. Y. 


The CuatrmMan. Will you hold up your right hand, please? Will 
you solemnly swear the testimony you will give will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Joyce. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Will you give your name, please, to the stenog 
rapher, and address ¢ 

Mr. Joyce. Bernard Patrick Joyce, 4715 28th Avenue, Astoria, 
Long Island. 
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[he CHarrMAN. You were employed as a checker at the Dade 
Bros. operation at Claremont November 9, 1951? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Until April 1952? 

Mr. Joycr. I was. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Joyce, what has been your line of business for the 
past number of years? Have you been a waterfront man ? 
~ Mr. Joyce. I worked on the waterfront for 28 years. 

Mr. Rice. And in what jobs have you served ¢ 

Mr. Joyce. I held jobs as longshoreman, hatch boss, and assistant 
stevedore. 

Mr. Rice. You have been all through the mill on the waterfront in 
the metropolitan area of New York ¢ 

Mr. Joyce. I have. 

Mr. Rice. You have worked on the New York side and the New 
Jersey side ¢ 

Mr. Joyce. I have. 

Mr. Rice. And I take it in Brooklyn, too? 

Mr. Joyce. I have. 

Mr. Rice. I think you were sitting here this morning and heard 
some testimony from Mr. Napolitano about the Claremont Terminal 
iob over there. 

Did there come a time when you went to work at Claremont Ter- 
minal in Jersey City? 

Mr. Joyce. | did. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us how you happened to become employed there. 

Mr. Joyce. It was in the month of November, the year 1951. I hap- 
pened to be unemployed at that time. I went to my local room which 
is in Hokoben. 

Mr. Rice. What local is that ? 

Mr. Joyce. That is 1261. 

Mr. Rice. What is that? 

Mr. Joyce. Checkers. That is checkers and clerks. When you go 
into the local in the morning you go to a book and you sign your name. 
Then you take a seat, you wait around and if any calls come in from 
steamship companies and so forth and so on, that they need a certain 
amountof checkers—well let’s say 1 steamship company calls up and 
they need 5 checkers. Well, the first 5 checkers on that book are as- 
signed to that steamship company. 

Mr. Rice. Then, I take it there came a time when they needed 
checkers at the Claremont Terminal and you went down there? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And went to work as a checker. 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. That was in what month? 

Mr. Joyce. That was in November. 

Mr. Rice. November of what year ‘ 

Mr. Joyce. 1951. Around the 9th of November. 

Mr. Rice. And the job was going full blast at that time? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Were they working a day and night shift? 

Mr. Joyce. Yes, they were. 

Mr. Rice. You worked the day shift? 
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Mr. Joyce. I worked the day shift. 

Mr. Rice. You worked as a checker. 

Now, then, did there come a time when you were promoted or tl 
you changed jobs ? 
~ Mr. Joyce. I was assigned to a contractor called Atlas Contracting, 

Mr. Rice. Atlas Construction were the ones building the airbases? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Dade Bros. had a time and material contract to ship 
the materials, is that right? 

Mr. Joycr. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You were assigned to Atlas, you say ? 

Mr. Joycr. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. In what connection ? 

Mr. Joyce. The Atlas cargo was coming out from the warehou 
and when it left there it was put in a field. 

Mr. Rice. A field is a location near the ship where the ship picks 
it up? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. My job was to lay this cargo out, take 
the weights and numbers and have it ready for shipment as a checker. 
That is when I was a checker. 

Now I worked at this job for about 5 months. I would say around 
the month of Ap 11 1952, I was approached by one Howard Rey nolds, 
He was an executive of Dade’s. 

Now, I did not know Mr. Reynolds personally. I mean, I had seen 
him walk around down there, but personally I did not know him. 

He came over to speak to me this day and he said to me, “Is youl 
name Joyce ag 

I said, “That is right.” 

He says, “Can I speak to you?” 

] says, **¢ yf course.” 

He says, “I understand you are well acquainted with this kind of 
work.” 

| Says, “Well, ’ve worked around it.” 

So he says, “Well, the point is this, Joyce. We are looking for a 
man with practical experience who knows how to handle this work, 
and, of course, we have been inquiring around and, of course, your 
name popped up. We have looked into it and we found out that you 
doa pretty food job.” 

That is the way he spoke to me about it. Of course, I smiled. I 
was a little flattered when he said it. 

He says, “How would you like to work for Dade?” 

Well, right then and there, I wasn’t in any hurry to make a move. 

So he says, “We'll talk about it some other time.” 

So, he went about his business, and I continued on with mine. 

About 2 days later he approached me again and said, “Have you 
thought that over?” 

I said, “I have thought it over.” I said, “What’s the proposition ?” 

So he said, “Well, we need somebody who knows how to handle 
men to get the work done and we understand that vou were a stevedore 
at one time and you know what it is all about. We would like to have 
you on our side.” 

So I said to him, “Well, that is all right, but how about the salary?” 

“Well,” he said, “we ean offer yon $111 a week,” I think it is. 
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| started to laugh. I said, “$111 a week?” I said, “I am making 
$150, $160, $175 now, with my overtime.” I said, “You'll have to do 
better than that.” 

With that he said O. K. He didn’t have any more to say and 
went away. 

He came back 3 days later and approached me again and he raised 
t from +111 to $118. I still was not interested in it. He turned 
round and said to me, “Now, look, what would you consider to be a 
fair week’s salary?” 

“Well,” I said, “Don’t forget, for what you want me to do, this is 
big job,” and I said, “I figure,” I said, “ta fair salary to start off with 
would be $125 a week. That is my proposition,” I said, “and if you 
are interested, all right.” 

“Well,” he says, “I will have to find out about it.” He says, “We 
will have to go to the Army and find out if they will pay that.” 

He came back a day or so later and said, “Come on and have a cup 
of coffee.” 

{ turned my work over to another checker, who was working be 
side me, and we proceeded up the road and went into a cafeteria that 
is on the project down there. We went in and had a cup of coffee 
and he said, “Now, I got that $125 a week for you.” 

Mr. Rice. You had an impression, then, that the Army must have 
authorized the increase? 

Mr. Joyce. At that moment I did; yes. 

My Reon, Eventually he got you to take the job? 

Mr. Joyce. I accepted the job; yes. I accepted the job right there 
and then. I would say it was around Thursday of the week, around 
April 5. 

Mr. Rice. 1952? 

Mr. Joycr. 1952; that is right. 

Mr. Rice. In your new job what were you su pposed to do? 

Mr. Joyce. In my new job I worked that Thursday and Friday, and 
reported to Dade Bros. on a Mond: iy morning, I would say, around 
the 8th of April, 1952. I filled out an application, an application 
to one Howard Artie Seaman. 

Mr. Rice. Is he an official of Dade Bros. ? 

Mr. Joyce. He is an official of Dade, and I think his job was gen- 
eral manager. He said, “Barney,” he says, “we are glad to have you 
with us.” 

I said, “Likewise.” 

We filled out the application and he said, “I will have to take this 
into one Colonel Millson for approval. Take a seat and wait for me.” 

I took a seat and sat down and waited for him about an hour and 
he came back and said, “O. K.,” he says, “you are in.” 

After that was all straightened out, he told me to report to a fellow 
by the name of Fred Fellows and his title was field superintendent. 

Mr. Rice. For Dade Bros. ? 

Mr. Joyce. For Dade Bros. 

Mr. Rice. I reported to Fred Fellows at his office down in the center 
of the field, as they « valled it. If you w: parents Geir. Bt e you 
had to go to the center of the field. Of course, he knew all hae ny 

I was accepted and I was coming to work for him. 
He started to tell me. He said, “Barney,” he said, “we have a lot 


of trucks,” he aid, “oonde las and lighters coming in and I need a 
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lot of help on it. Iam not too well aquainted with it and I will depend 
upon you for a little cooperation.” He said, “See if we can move 
things up a little bit.’ 

So he assigned me to the Atlas field. That is where all cargo for 
Atlas Construction comes in by railroad, by lighter, and by true ‘ks. 

[ went out in the field and acquainted myse If for 2 or 3 d: ays and | 
made friends with the longshoremen and different foremen on the 

job and, of course, they heard about me—I did not know who they 

were but they seemed to hear about me and when I started to tell them 
how to go about the work and ever ything, they said, “At least we have 
somebody who knows what it is all about. This guy makes sense.’ 

Mr. Rice. Do you think prior to that time it ‘did not make sense? 

Mr. Joyce. Well, up until that time, what happened previous to 
that, I really could not say, but speaking to a few of the foremen, they 
were telling me at least—the way they explained it to me, they said, 
“At least the w: ay you hand out orders, it makes sense to us, so let’s go. 

Mr. Rice. You were around there before you observed the oper ation. 
Was it your observation that it was an efficiently run proposition or 
otherwise ? 

Mr. Joyce. My observation previous to that—I mean, I did not take 
too much of an interest in it. I mean, being just a checker and seeing 
the way things were going on, I observed what was going on and the 
way I figured, it could use a little touching up; you know, proper 
handling. 

Mr. Rice. For instance, where did you see some inefficiency or 
loafing ? 

Mr. Joyce. Well, there were times when gondolas were pulled in and 
there would be a gang of men standing around. 

Mr. aa They were not working ? 

Mr. Joyce. They were not working. Of course, when I had taken 
\ iob 0 over I would not go to the men at all, I would have nothing to 
say to the men at all. I would go to the foreman of that gang and 
say, “What seems to be the trouble?” 

He wou!d say, “We are waiting ‘o be told where to put the stuff.” 

I would say, “Didn’t anybody tell you where to put 1t before”—I was 
only on the job 3 } days. 

He says, “When they told you to put it over here, there is no room 
for it over here.” 

I observed those spots. You could not load those gondolas, because 
the place was already congested. If they left it up to the foremen, 
themselves, to unload those gondolas on their own, I think they would 
have done a better job. But it seems they had men over them that did 
not know what it was all about. When they seen the way the work 
was being done, they just fell in line with the fellow giving the orders. 
He did not know what it was all about so they did not know what it 
was all about. 

Mr. Rice. Where did these men come from, who did not know what 
it was all about, who were running this thing? 

Mr. Joyce. They were officials of Dade. That was Fellows’ job. 
He issued the orders. He would come down, and they had a line of 
gondolas come down, and he would be the one to come down and give 
the orders to the foremen. 

Mr. Rice. Do you feel that was from inexperience ? 
Mr. Joyce. I most certainly do, yes. 
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Mr. Rice. That they had no skill in the particular job? 

Mr. Joyce. Absolutely none at all. 

Mr. Rice. No previous experience ? 

Mr. Joyce. No previous experience whatsoever. 

Senator Porrer. After you worked there for some time—we have 

had testimony that there was loafing on the job, or that there were 
more men there than were required. Can you comment on that? 

Mr. Joyce. Well, I would say there were more men than were really 
eeded on the job, yes. 

Senator Porrer. Have you had any personal experience which 
would bring that out, from your capacity with — company 2 

Mr. Joyce. Yes. Well, take an ordinary cargo ship. We have 

hatches on a cargo ship, and there is one gang to each hatch, which 
onsists of 21 men. That is 20 working men, and one hatch boss. 
lhe hatch boss is the one who gives the orders to his men. He, 1 
turn, gets his orders off the stevedore loading the ship. When the 
tevedore passes the word on to the hatch boss, what cargo to pick up 
ind put in his hatch, then the hatch boss, in return, goes to his men 

nd he tells his men what cargo to put in that ship. 

Normally to load a hatch takes 20 men. There are four men on 
a dock. There are 8 men on the dock and 8 men in the hold. That 
s what they call the hold of a ship. 

Now, you have the portside and the dockside. Now, there are 4 
men working down in the hold of a ship, there are 4 men on one side 
of the ship and 4 men on the other side of the ship. When one draft 
comes down, the portside will take it, and when the next draft comes 
down, the Dhadeside will take it. That is the way it works with 
eight men. In order for that cargo to get into the hatch, it takes 
8 men out on the dock to get that cargo from the dock to that hatch, 
which consists of 8 men. 

Now, on the dockside, around the hatch of a ship, you have a gang- 
way man. He is the man who keeps the whip going. That is the most 
important thing to do is keep the whip going. 

Senator Porrrer. What is the whip? 

Mr. Joyce. That picks the cargo up and down. 

Senator Porrer. It is a crane? 

Mr. Joycr. They call it a whip and it isa boom. You have a bur- 
den boom and an up-and-down boom, offshore and inshore booms. 

A crane is something that runs on four wheels, which picks the 
cargo up on the dock and brings it from the bay, where the cargo 
is taken out, right to the hatch. 

Senator Porrrr. I understand. 

Did you have anything to do with recommending how many men 
would be employed, or how many men would be hired ? 

Mr. Joyce. No, I did not. I had absolutely nothing to do with 
that at all. 

There were times when 20 men could do it, and I would see 35 men 
doing it. 

Senator Macnuson. When you reported this to Dade Bros., what 
did they do about it? 

Mr. Joyce. They said not to worry about it. I was put right in my 
place rigrht there, as far as that job was concerned. “Don’t worry 
about it.” 
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Mr. Rice. That was not your job, to worry about it ¢ 
Mr. Joyce. That is right. 
Mr. Rice. In connection with your job, though, in the field you had 
supervision of a gang of men: is that not right ¢ 
Mr. Joyce. Well, not a gang of men. I would say gangs of me 
men and gangs of men could take in 


FO 
eh 
, 6 


A gang of men could consist o 
00 to SOO men. 

Mr. Rice. You had supervision of a number of men ? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. This operation was shipping materials overseas. We 

ke it sometimes that he would be busy, and sometimes there would 
be more material to be shipped than others, depending on how 
reached the terminal; is that right? 

M ra JOYCE. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Presumably, the number of men needed for the following 
day would fluctuate. If it looked like the next day you were going 
to have quite a bit of work, you would need more men than days when 
you did not have so much work, is that right ? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What was the method of determining how many met 
would be needed for the next day ? 

Mr. Jorcr. Well, the way that was carried out, of course—as we go 
further into it the Way that was carried out, ] Was called the supel 
visor over the longshoreman foreman. That is the ILA man. My 
job at that time pertained only to the movement of cargo. Step it up. 

Mr. Rice. An expediter. 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. It seemed to pick up a little bit when I 
had the job, 

Now, vetting back to the question of whose job it was to fire men, 
they held a cargo meeting every day from 2:30 until 4 o’clock in the 
upstairs ollice section. 

Mr. Rice. Now, let us talk about that. They held a cargo meeting 
at 2:30 every day. Who is “they”? 

Mr. Joyce. That is Dade’s representatives, which would take in 
Jim Cissel. 

Mr. Rice. Jim Cissel. He is what? 

Mr. Joyce. I believe he is general manager. I am not sure, but I 
believe that is his title. 

Mr. Rice. Who else was at the cargo meeting ? 

Mr. Joycr. Arthur Seaman. 

Mr. Rice. That is the man you mentioned before ? 

Mr. Joyce. That is the man. 

Mr. Rice. He is the one you talked to about being hired ? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Who else? 

Mr. Joyce. Howard Reynolds. 

Mr. Rice. What is he? 

Mr. Joycr. He is production manager. 

Mr. Rice. Who else? 

Mr. Joyce. Fred Fellows. 

Mr. Rice. He is also with Dade? 

Mr. Joyce. He is a field superintendent. 

Mr. Rice. Now, did you attend the meeting? 

Mr. Joyce. No. 
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The CHAIRM LN. Was not Johnny Fee the re é 

Mr. Joyce. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Who is he? 

Mr. Joyce. He is assistant to Fellow 

Mr. Rice. You have Cis sel; also, Seaman, 
Jee at the cargo meetings ? 

Mr. Joyce. ‘That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Your function is to determine how ma 1y men are needed 

following day ¢ 

Mir. Joyce. That is right. 


Senator Carenarr. Was not the Air Force represented or the Army 


‘ 


oineers ¢ 
Mr. Joyce. Well, I do not know, because I was not 
| really do not know W ho was besides those five. 
Senator Carenart. How do you know those were there? 
Mr. Joyce. In my position, I would know that they went up, be- 
cause every TE they did go up there be 
ersation. 
Senator Carpenarr. W: as the colonel } 
Mr. Joycr. [ really ‘Ol Icdl not say. Hen 
Mr. Rice. Now, at this cargo meet! 


] 
{ 


al se meetings. 


ause 1 would hear the con 


Thay 
Wa 
present Which one of th e do you work for? 
am Joyce. We would sit around the office discussing different jobs, 
id so forth, and about 2:30 Johnny Fee would ¢ ay to me, at times, 
‘You will have to postpone whatever you have on your min d, Barney, 

‘ause We have to go up and attend a cargo me eting.” 

“They would say, OW ites tek tp and atte ag ‘argo |! neeting. 
They would say, “Arty Seaman would be there, or call p dim C issel 
and have him at the meeting.” 

Ir. Rice. You were right there, then, wh 
to the meetings. 

Did they consult you about the number of men you felt would he 
needed for the next day ? 

Mr. Joyce. No, they did not. 

Mr. Rice. Did you observe the men under your supervision occasion- 

ly were not fully occupied, that they were not busy 

Mr. Joyce. At times, yes. 

Mr. Rice. What did you do about that? 

Mr. Joyce. I did absolutely nothing at all. 

Mr. Rice. Did you not tell Seaman, Fellows or Fee? 

Mr. Joyce. I went to Fellows one time about it. I said, “Look, we 


Lids 


” 


n they talked about going 


at all times? 


have this Atlas field down here, and we have a Metcalf Hamilton field 
down here and they are overcrowded with men.” 

Mr. Ricr. They were overcrowded with men? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Mr. Rick. How did you explain that? 

Mr. Joyce. I said, “Look, there isn’t enough work for all these men 
down there.” 

He said to me, “Barney, I will take care of that.” I would come 
back maybe an hour or so after, and he would have practically half 
of them taken away and sent up into other fields. There were about 
eight contractors altogether down there. He would go to the bosses, 
and I guess he would report to them what I wanted done, because I 
had told him about it. 
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Mr. Rice. You are sort of ane xpert in these things. You have been 
around a long time. Did you ever notice, that following the cargo 
meetings, that the next day there would be too many men there 

Mr. Joyce. Now, that would be very hard to answer. 

Mr. Rice. You have been around. 

Mr. Joycr. I have been around, but I think, on the whole thing 
down there, there were over 2,000 men coming and going at all times, 
You know what I mean. 

Senator Magnuson. If you were running the operation yourself, 
could you have run that operation with substantially less me n! 

Mr. Joyce. I think so. 

Mr. Rice. There is no question about that? 

Mr. Joycr. If I were running it, yes. 

Senator Carenart. How do you know you could have run it w 
less men? Did you ever run a business? 

Mr. Joyce. Well, I have been a stevedore. 

Senator CAPEHART. You have been a workman? 

Senator Magnuson. He can tell whether they are working or not. 

se “yg CAPEHART. You have been a workman ? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Senator ¢ ‘APPHART. You have been a workman all your life? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Senator Carenart. Had you ever been a foreman before you got 
this job? 

Mr. Joyce. I have been superintendent, dock boss and stevedore. 

Senator CareHart. And your experience taught you, then, that 
there were too many men? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Senator CAPEHART. ‘Too many men at all times or just part of the 
time? 

Mr. Joyce. I have been in every department of the waterfront, 
and I felt, ves, that there were too many men. 

Senator Carrnart. Do you know how many tons were actually 
put through that terminal? 

Mr. Joyce. No, I really could not say. 

Senator Carenart. Do you know how many ships were loaded ? 

Mr. Joyce. I would say, from about November 9 up until June 8, 
I would say about 16 to 20 ships. 

Senator CAPE HART. Bu t you do not know how many tons were put 
through the terminal dur ing the entire oper, ation ? 

Mr. Joyce. When those ships left those piers down t 
what you c all « leck cargo, and when I say deck cargo, that means 
load. Anywhere from 5,800 to 6.200, to 6, 100 t tons; 6,000; 5,5 
varies, you know. 

But they took full loads. When you say deck eargo load, that means 
full ship. 

The Cramrman. These Dade officials you spoke of, Cissel, Fred 
Fellows, Re ynolds, Johnn y Fee, and Artie Seaman, did they ever show 
anv indication of outrage at the inefficiency there? 

Mr. Joyce. At no time did I ever notic eit. At no time did they 
ever say anything to me about it. 

The CHarrMan. When you called their attention to the fact that 
there was a surplus of men there doing the work, did they cooperate 
with you or keep them on? 


he re, thev ha 
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Mr. Joyce. Absolutely not. 
fhe CHairMAN. They stopped you? 
Mr. Jorce. They stopped me, that is right. 
10 CHAIRMAN. These were oflicials of the Dade Co. / 
Vir JOYCE. That is officials of Dade Co. 
e Cuarrman. And they knew they were being milked but it did 
other them at all 
Mr. Joyce. That is right. That is what I was hired for and, of 
2, when I went out to do the job, I wanted to do it to the best of 
bility. After I started vetting around and started straightening 
ob out and everything, and when I made reports to them, it was 
like 1 was wasting my breath. 
[he CuarrmMan. They hired you to do a special job, an efficient job, 
he operations there, but when you brought these things to their 
ention, they frowned upon them ¢ 
Mr. Joyce. That is right. 
Mr. Rice. What is a bottle baby? 
Mr. Joyce. A bottle baby ? 
Mr. Rice. Yes. 
ir. Joyce. Well that is a good quest ion. 
Che CHarrMan. <A little different from a breast baby. 
Mr. Rick. What was a bottle baby at Claremont ‘ 
Mr. Joyce. That is known as a fellow who carried a bottle on him. 
Mr. Rice. Were there any bottle babies there ¢ 
Mr. JOYCE. Were there any bottle babies ? 
Mr. Rice. Yes. 
Mr. Joyce. I guess they had their amount down there, too. 


Mr. Rice. Would you say there was an unusual percentage of bottle 
babies on that job ? 

Mr. Joyce. Well, there was quite a few I would say, yes. There was 
quite a few there. 

Mr. Rice. Were there other ways of loafing; any gambling going on? 


Mr. Joyce. Well, I knew it was going on, but I did not actually see 
any of it, in my position. 

Senator Carenarr. On all the other jobs that you have been on, was 
there some gambling ¢ 

Mr. Joyce. No. Absolutely not. 

Senator CApenart. You have never in your entire lifetime as a steve- 
dore, ever saw the boys shooting a little dice or playing a little cards, 
when they are sitting around waiting until a ship came in to be un- 
loaded, or until they got the material to load ? 

Did you ever see any gambling? 

Mr. JOYCE. I did, but they were not on my company’s payroll. 
They done it during lunch hour—are you pertaining to Claremont 
Terminal ¢ 

Senator Carenarr. I am just talking about gambling in general. 

Mr. Joyce. Years ago, during lunch hour, somebody would pull 
out a pair of dice and start a little game. There was poker going on. 
If they were waiting for a ship, they would do a little gambling, but 
not while they went in and made their check. None of that went on 
on the commercial piers, I know. 

Senator Carenart. Is it general practice for them to drink on the 
job? 

Mr. Joyce. Absolutely not. 


act 
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Mr. Rice. These fellows would go into some shacks or something to 
drink and loaf and carry on? 

Mr. Joyce. Now, getting back to that, I would say I worked at that 
job from April until May, approximately 6 weeks, and I was call 
up into the main office by Artie Seaman and Fred Fellows and they 
gave me a promotion. 

But they did not give me any increase in pay. They gave me a 
better title. Instead of being a supervisor, they said I was a super 
intendent 

I sat down at the table with Fred Fellows and Artie Seaman ai 
he said, “Barney, | understand you were a superintendent in t 
clerical end over ¢ he kers and cle rks, You were aiso a dock boss a 
you have a good knowledge of paperwork. 

I said, ae I have been in those jobs.” 

He said, “Here it is, Barney. I will tell you straight. We knoy 


absolute a nothing about this work at all. We never did it befor 
Mr. Rice. By “we” who does he mean ? 


Mr. Jorcre. We ll. it was Artie Seaman don oO the ta king sO, Nat 
urally, he must have be lh pertaining to both he and Ir ellows. They 
were silting there. 

Mr. Rice. Did he include, also, other people in Dade ? 

Mr. Joyce. During the conversation, he explained to me, “We 
know absolutely nothing at all about it. We have been watching you 
and we feel” 

Mr. Rice. These fellows said, “We do not know much about it and 
we want you to go in.” 

Now, there were some s] acks you were talking about. W hat were 
they ? 

Mr. JOYCE. Well, | will have to tell y ou about the job to get to t] 
shacks. That it where he brought it all up, you know. 

in the first supervisor’s job, | was over the longshoremen. Then 
was superintendent over the clerks and checkers. 

Mr. Rice. You are up to where you are in control of the shacks? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What was wrong with the shacks? 

Mr. Joyrcr. Well, he explained to me that they do not have any 
cooperation between the ILA superintende nt, who was Tom Moore. 
and Dade, and they said, “We want an in-between man,” and he says, 
“We p cked Vou, because when you sj eak to Tom Mo re you know 
what it is all about and we do not.” 

Mr. Rice. What does that have to do with the shacks? 

Mr. Joyce. It has a lot to do with it. 

Mr. Rice. Te I] us about it. 

Mr. Joyce. As he got on in the conversation, getting along to the 
shacks he said, “Now, Barney, will you take this job? It seems these 
checkers have built a lot of hacks out in the fie lds,” which J had 
noticed before, but I had no juri isdictio n over them. I could not do 
anything about it at all, unless | had the authority. 

Mr. Ricr. Some checkers built some shacks ? 

Mr. Jorcr. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What did they use them for? 

Mr. Jorcr. Weil, during those months down there, it was pretty 
cold—I mean, that was no excuse, it was pretty cold and they had to 
get in out of the wind. 
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Mr. Rice. The work was not in out of the wind, was it? 
Mr. Joyce. No; it was not. 
Mr. Rice. What were they doing in the shacks ? 
Mr. Joyce. Well, if you want to call it hanging out in the shacks. 
Mr. Rice. They were loafing in there, and drinking and gambling? 
Mr. Joyce. That is right. 
Senator Carprenart. How big were these shack 
Mr. Joyce. I would say 4 by 4. 
Senator Carrnarr. Did they keep their topcoats and overcoats in 
these shacks? 
Che CuatrMan. Four by four feet? 
Mr. Joyce. That is right. 
The CuamrMan. Tlow many men would go in that shack? 
Mr. Jorce. Ten to twelve. 
The CHatrMan. Where did nm come from? 
Senator Carpruart. The shacks were built primarily to get in out 
of the rain, is that correct ? 
Mr. Jorcr. That is correct, the rain, wind, and the snow. 
Phe CuatrMan. How many men could get into those shacks? 
Mr. Joyce. Those shacks were built maybe for two. 
Senator Cargenart. Do you think it was a good thing to have these 
hacks, so the men could get in out of the rain and snow and wind? 
Mr. Joyce. Not when I accepted the job as si perindent, I did not 
think so, because that was where all the trouble was. The men were 
anging out in the shacks, when they should be out doing the work. 
The CratkMan. I am sorry, I will have to excuse you, now. 
The committee will recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon in this room. 
Will you come back then, please ? 
Mr. Joyce. Yes. 
The Coatrman. Thank you. 
(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
it? p.m., the same day.) 


APTERNOON SESSION 


(Whereupon, at 2 p. m., the committee reconvened, the Honorable 
Charles W. Tobey, presiding. ) 

(Present: Senators Tobey, Potter, Magnuson, and Hunt.) 

( Also present: Messrs. Rice, Robinson, Jackson, Plant, and Butler.) 

The CHamman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Rice— 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Joyce, I believe when we suspended, we were talking 
about the shacks that were there, sir, the removal of the shacks or the 
placing of them, and you had indicated you had talked to several peo- 
ple about them. 

Then what happened ? 

Mr. Joyce. With regard to the shacks? 

Mr. Rice. There seemed to be a complaint about these various 
shacks all over the fields. 

Mr. Joyce. Of course, when I accepted this superintendent’s job 
over the clerks and checkers, the first thing was that Jim Cissel said 
to me, “If these shacks are unnecessary, I would like to do something 
about it. Of course, you would know whether they were or not.” 

Mr. Rice. He said they were of no use? 
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Mr. Joycr. He said if they are unnecessary. 
| 


Mr. Rice. What was his opinion about whether they were nec¢ 
sary or unnecessary / 

Mr. Joyce. Well, I guess that he meant that previous to that they 
needed the ( Lae ° 

The Cuarrman. Is it true that over the door of one of the shac 
ins de it = uid. “Be it ever o humble, there is no place like home” ?¢ 

Mr. Joyce. T never was in any of those shacks. 

Mr. Rice. What became of those shacks ? 

Mr. JOYCE. i went out then, and J looked them all over L we 
around the field and looked them all over, and found out that we cou 
do away with them. [ issued an order to do away with said shacl 
Within a day, they were all gone. They had been cleaned out cor 
pletely, so that ¢ olonel Becker, he approached me 2 or 3 times al 
he said, “Those shacks, I wish you would do something about then 


Get rid of them.” 

Mr. Rice. Was Colonel Becker with the Army engineers? 

Mr. Joyce. I believe he was with the Army engineers or Arm 
intelligence—that is what we were led to believe. 

Mr. Rice. What did his iob seem to be? 

Mr. Joycr. His job for the period of time I was there was to go out 
and look over conditions. 

Mr. Rice, Did he report to you what he found? Did you consult 
with him as to conditions, whether there was waste of material, time, 
labor, or other irregularities there ? 

Mr. Joycr. He did not make any report to me. He went into the 
front office, but when I met him on the field, he would tell me about 
a lot of things that should not be going on out there. 

Mr. Rice. For instance. 

Mr. Joycr. Like the shacks. 

Mr. Rice. Anything else? 

Mr. Joyce. Congregating together in groups, when they should be 
working. 





“This stuff,” he says, “has to be all broken up, and I understand you 
are in authority to do it.” 

So he started to tell me of things that happened, where men were 
grouping together, in these shacks and there was a lot of drinking 
going on in the place. Of course, I went out and broke up the dif 
ferent groups, found out what jobs they were assigned to with their 
foremen, told the foremen, “I want to see you on the job and the men 
assigned there working instead of standing in groups.” 

I also had the shacks done away with, so the men would be out in 
the open. 

Mr. Rice. Where you could see them ? 

Mr. JOYCE. Where you could see them. When Colonel Becker went 
around, instead of their being in shacks, they would be out in the open 
where they could be seen, and so forth and so on. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Joyce, let me ask you this, so that we can sum up a 
little bit, and see if it is clear. 

Were there ever any situations where you made recommendations 
to cut down on the gangs, and where you were stopped in the recom- 
mendations, where you were told just to forget about it, that they 
were going to keep r ight on working o1 put more men on ? 
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Mr. JOYCE. With revard to the longshoremen, no: but with regard 
.e clerks and checkers, yes. That was my job, to look over the 
rk each day before a cargo meeting and tell the officials, Fred Fel- 
s, who Was my superior, the amount of men I needed for each day. 
Mr. Rice. You would tell Fellows how many men you felt you 
would need for the following day ? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. If the work was up, I put on more men, 

| if the work slackened up, I would cut them down. 

Mr. Rice. What would happen when you cut them down? 

Mr. Joyce. Well, when I cut them down, he would say to me, “Are 

| absolutely sure that you do not need that amount of men”? 

| would say, “Absolutely sure. After all, that was the job L was 

signed to, if you want me to take care of it.” And I said, “When I 
tell you the amount of men I need, that is the amount of men I want.” 

So, when I used to put in a recommendation for, say, 100 to 125 
men, I would sign for them. They would go to their cargo meeting. 
One hundred and fifty men would show up. 

Mr. Rice. Would it be as many as 25 to 50 more men actually put 
on than you, as supervisor, felt that you really needed ¢ 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. How frequently would that happen ? 

Mr. Joyce. Well, that went on for a period of, I would say, prac- 
tically 4 days—5 days out of 7, it did. 

Mr. Rice. Four or five days out of seven you would get more men 
than you needed ? 

Mr. JOYCE. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. How do you account for that? 

Mr. Joyce. Well, I went to Mr. Fellows and said, “I do not need all 
these men. I am signing for 125 men.” 

His explanation to me was, “Well, you never know what will 
come in.” 

Mr. Rice. You never know what will happen? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. We will keep 5 or 50 men around here at fancy salaries 
in case of emergency—is that the idea ? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. I did not question him. He was my 
superior. 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever meet a man by the name of Eddie Florio? 

Mr. Joyce. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Rice. You know him? 

Mr. Joyce. Yes, I know him. 

Mr. Rice. He is the fellow who is in jail, now, is he not? 

Mr. Joyce. According to the papers, yes. I believe he is. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us under what circumstances you met Florio, or 
when it was? 

Mr. Joyce. It was in the year of 1947. I was a superintendent on 
pier 2, Hoboken, for Merrow Brothers Stevedores. 

Mr. Ricr. That was before this job? It was another job? 

Mr. Joyce. It was 1947, yes. 

Mr. Rice. It was 1947? 

Mr. Joyce. Yes, I would say it was in the month of June. We would 
have a shape in the morning for checkers to go to work. We would set 
a quota for them, I would put on 20 or 25 men. 

Mr. Rice. What was your job in 1947 ? 
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Mr. Joyce. I was superintendent at that time. 

Mr. Rice. Superintendent of checkers? 

Mr. Joyce. Checkers and clerks. 

Mr. Rice. Were you a member of the checker’s local ? 

Mr. Joyce. I was. 

Mr. Rice. You were superintendent of the checkers and you were 
putting men on, and how did you meet Florio? 

Mr. Joyce. Well, it was some time after the shape, from 8 o’clock 
in the morning until 10, that is when you can shape. I put on the 
amount of men I needed. I walked outside the door and I said, “That’s 
all, fellows, today.” It was regular procedure. 

Well, it was around 11 o’clock when a little fellow came down, a 
short, stocky built fellow and he said to me, “Is your name Joyce?” 

I said, “Yes.” 

“Well,” he said, “I want you to put a guy to work for me.” 

So I looked at him. I said, “You want me to put a guy to work 
that is the way he came out with it. 

He said, “Yes, that is right.” 

I said, “I hired my quota this morning.” I said, “Maybe tomorrow 
morning, in the shapes, I may have something.” 

Mr. Rice. Did you ask him who he was? What did you say? 

Mr. Joyce. Well, he said to me, “You don’t know who I am.” 

I said, “No, I don’t know who you are.” 

The CuairmMan. Did you say you did not care either 4 

Mr. Joycz. Well, along those lines, yes. He says, “I’m Eddie 
Florio.” 

The CuHarrMan. So what? 

Mr. Joycr. So, I said, “Well, what does that make me?” 

He says, “You don’t know me?” 

I said, “No, I don’t know you.” 

“Well,” he says: “Well, we'll see about that.” 

Mr. Rice. Did he have anybody with him that he wanted to put on? 

Mr. Joyce. He did not have anybody right then and there, he did 
not have anybody. He was speaking about a fellow he wanted to put 
to work. 

Mr. Rice. Did he mention who he was, or why? 

Mr. Joyce. Not at that time he did not, no. 

Mr. Rice. All right, go ahead. 


Mr. Joyce. About a half-hour afterward, a car comes down and two 





delegates get out and they come over to me, and me being the su- 
perintendent, the company rule is always keep peace, you know, and 
get. along as best you can and, in fact, that is why I got the job. 


Mr. Rice. These were delegates of your local ? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

They said to me, ° ‘Did Eddie Florio spe: ak to you a half-hour « SO 
ago?’ 

I said, “Yes, somebody spoke to me and said he was Eddie Flori 
Who is he?” 

I did not know who he was. 

Tl Lid, “Come on, we will introduce you to him 

‘J a took me across the street toa bar and grill and standing ai the 
bar was Eddie Florio. He looked around at me. The delegate says, “I 
want you to meet Eddie Florio. I want you to meet Barney Joyce.” 

So we shook h inds. 
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He said, to the bartender, “Scotch and soda, and make mine sas- 
parilla.” 

“OQ. K.,” he says. So he says, “I asked him to put a friend of mine 

work.” 

[hey went into a huddle and got to talking and the next morning 

e fellow went to work. 

Mr. Rice. There is something missing there. You ordered a sas- 
parilla and he ordered scotch and soda, but up to that time you were 
not putting anybody to work. 

Mr. Joyce. Not at that particular time. 

Well, after everything was all straghtened out and we go to talking 
ibout putting this fellow to work, I conceded. 

Mr. Ric E. WwW hy did you concede ? 

The CuairMAN. Was that the influence of the sasparilla ? 

Mr. Rice. What changed your mind there, so you would put him to 
work? Florio did not belong to the union ? 

Mr. Joyce. He had spoken to a couple ren about this fellow, 
ind the delegate spoke to me and said, “Now, if you can use him, we 

ild apprec late it very much if you would oa him to work.” 

‘Mr, Rice. Did he say, “This fellow Florio is a gangster and if we 
lo not put him—this fellow’—to work there will be some trouble”? 

Mr. Joyce. They did not use those names, res hie did say, “This 
: Eddie Florio. He is sort of a boss over here.” 

Mir. Rice. He was a gangster though, was he not? 

Mr. Joyce. I do not know anything about his background. 

Mr. Rice. At least, he did not belong to the union / 

Mr. Joyce. No, not at this particular time, no. I understand at that 
articular time he was boss dock loader at the foot of Fifth Street, 
Hoboken. 

The CHarrMan. He was a thug, was he not? 

Mr. Joyce. Well, I do not know, Senator if that is it. 

The CuarrMan. I think you can call him that from all I ae 

Now, I want to ask you a a about the dock situation. Dade 
Bros. were in charge of the job for t a rnment were they not 4 

(Whereupon, Senator Homer E. Capehart entered the hearing 
room, ) 

The Cuarrman. You mentioned this morning the Big Five—Jim 

sel, Arty Seaman, Howard Reynolds, Fred Fellows, and John Fee, 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

The CuHarrmMan. Those men were aware of what was going on on 

» docks there, were they not ¢ 

Mr. Jorce. That I could not say. 

The CuHarrMan. You told them, did you not? 

Mr. Joyce. Told them what, Senator? 

Che CHarrMan. About the conditions on the dock there. 

Mr. Joyce. Yes; I did. 

The CuarrMan. Of the inefficiency and the graft and so forth? 

Mr. Joyce. Yes; I did. 

[The CHarrmMan. Having done that, what was their reaction to these 
things ¢ 

Mr. Joyce. Absolutely nothing at all. 

The CuarMan. Do you think they are in ca 

Mr. Joyce. That I could not say. 


hoots with these { 
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The Cuamman. Were you impressed adversely by their attity 
Did not their attitude de pre ss you a little bit 7 

These men, who were in charge of the company, sanctioning t 
license and ag WRT the sacle and dirty work going on there ? 

Mr. Joyce. I could say they did not have the practical knowledg 
they j ” cli d not want to do anything about it. 

T he WHATRMAN. You think the »y would have been outraged? — T! 
repr rae the Dade Co.. wor king for the Government. ‘They should 
be outraged ? 

Mr. JOYCE. Phe hould be. 

The CuarrmMan. They should have kicked them out, should they not? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

The CnHatrmMan. You would have done it? 

Mr. Joycr. That is right. 

The CrarrmMan. But you were faced with the tacit attitude of these 
men here ? 

Mr. Jorcr. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Now, if you had a job given you today, a charter 
by this committee, and plenty of money to do the job, and were told 
to go back on those docks and run a clean operation for the Govern- 
ment, what would you do to clean out house and do an efficient job! 
What is the first thing you would do? 

Mr. Jovcr. Well, they always say start at the bottom and work up. 

The CuarrMan. Where would you start ‘ 

Mr. Joycr. At the bottom. 

The CuarrMan. At the amoebas, the lowest order of life? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Where would you stop? 

Mr. Joyce. We would work up ae they were all gone. 

The Cuarrman. You could do it, could you not, if you had the 
backing ? 

Mr. Jorycr. That is ail anybody needs, is the backing. 

The CratrmMan. Unless you were called off by the Dade Bros. 
officials # 

Mr. Joyce. That is true, too. 

The Cuairman. Now come down to the union attitude, here. The 
unions, ILA and the warehouse unions, they knew of these rotten 
conditions, did they not? 

Mr. Joycr. Probab ly, yes. 

The CHammMan. So they gave their—— 

Mr. Joyce. They should know. 

The Cuatrman. Their quietness gave consent. If the union came 
down like a ton of bricks and said, “You are rotten, you fellows here, 
we want an honest job here,” they would have gotten it, would they not! 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Can I bring up a point, Senator? 

The CuarrmMan. You certainly can. 

Mr. Joyce. When I accepted this job as superintendent over the 
clerical end at Dade Bros., I knew I would be stepping on a lot of toes. 
It was bound to happen. 

I told Jim Cissel about that and he said, “You h;: ave the full coopera- 
tion of the United States Government behind you. 

I said, “Don’t forget, you are taking me out of a job as a checker to 
come down here, and you have given me something big to do.” 
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I said, “There is no turning back. Once I accept this job, there is 
no turning back.” i 

He said, “You go right ahead. We are right behind you. Go right 
out” he says, “and c lean it up. 

Well, I went out. I called up my delegate, and I explained to him 
just what I was doing, and my delegate turned around and he said to 
me, “I am glad they selected a man like you, because,” he said, “we 
know that you can do it, and do it for us and go right ahead and do it.’ 

The CuHarrMAn. But you could not get to first base ? 

Mr. Joyce. I could not even get to first base. I never got the bat in 
my hand. 

The Cuatrman. Did you ever hear of Theodore Roosevelt? 

Mr. Joyce. I did. 

The Cuarrman, He made a very appropriate statement at one 
time: “God has no use for timid man or a good timid man. They are 
all alike.” I think that would apply in this. 

Mr. Joyce. I agree with you. 

The Cuarmrman. These men were like that; were they not? 

Mr. Joyce. I agree with you there, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. They had no guts or sense of integrity 

Mr. Joyce. That is night. 

The Cuamman. If they had, they would have joined forces with 
you and would have kicked these people out, would they not? 

Mr. Joyce. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Was this fellow Jim Cissel a passive fellow? Did 
he seem to be apathetic to this whole thing? 

Mr. Joycr. You know he was a man you had to pick up four other 
telephones in order to reach. You had to go 1, 2, 3, 4, and then you 
got to him. 

The Cuatrman. You did talk to him personally; did you not? 

Mr. Joyce. Did I talk to him personally ? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Joyce. I did; yes, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. He was in these huddles with the Big 5 with you? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. He was the man who told me to go out 
and do a good job and that I had the United States Government 
behind me. 

The CuarrMan. His job was general manager ? 

Mr. Joyce. I believe so. 

The Cuamman,. And he was representing the United States Gov- 
ernment, as well as Dade; was he not? 

Mr. Joyce. I believe so. 

The CuHarrman. They were taking money from the Government; 
were they not ? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

The Cuamrman. There was a mischarge somehow; was there not? 

Mr. Joycr. I believe there was. 

Senator Magnuson. Did you ever talk to the colonel ? 

Mr. Joyce. At no time. Are you talking about Colonel Millson 
now ¢ 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Joyce. I never spoke to him. 
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Senator Macnuson. How many Army engineers were around there; 
just him ? 

Mr. Joyce. There was Colonel Millson, a captain—his name just 
won’t come to me. 

Senator Macnuson. The name does not mean anything. How many 
in the Army ? 

Mr. Joyce. I would say two. 

Senator Magnuson. Two were there all the time ? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. And they were right on the premises all the 
time ? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right, sir. 

Senator Macnuson. So far as you know, they never did anything 
about it, either ? 

Mr. Joyce. Not that I know of, sir. 

Senator Maenuson. Did you ever talk to them or diseuss these 
matters with them / 

Mr. Joyce. At no time; no. 

Senator Magnuson. And you do not know whether anybody else 
did, either ? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. But they were there where they could observe 
at least all these things going on? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right, sir. 

The CuHarmMan. Have you ever had any threats made against you? 

Mr. Joycr. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Carenart. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a couple 
questions. Who did you say the five men were who would meet and 
pick the crew for the following day ? 

Mr. Joyce. Jim Cissel, Artie Seaman, Howard Reynolds, Fred 
Fellows, and John Fee. 

Senator Carenart. Were those all who would meet with them ? 

Mr. Joyce. That I could not say, sir, because I never was at any 
of the cargo meetings. I never knew what went on in those cargo 
meetings. 

Senator Carenart. Is it not a fact that Colonel Millson and Major 
Stewart, representing the United States Government, met with them 
each day, too? 

Mr. Joyce. Excuse me, Senator, a correction. I meant to say major 
instead of captain. 

That is right, sir. In fact, I could not say. 

Senator Carenart. Is it not a fact that, in addition to the five men 
you mentioned, Colonel Millson and Major Stewart and also the repre- 
sentative of the Brooklyn port of embarkation met with them each 
day because they represented the Transportation Corps who were 
loading the ships ¢ 

Mr. Joyce. They may have been asked, sir, but I was never present 
to see them. I never attended any of those cargo meetings. 

Senator Carenart. But your position is that they, at those meet- 
ings, would decide on more men than were needed the next day. 

Mr. Joyce. That is right, sir. They did all the deciding there and 
then they came out and they passed it on. 

Senator Carenart. How do you know they decided on more men 
than were needed ? 
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Mr. Joyce. How do I know? Well, at times I spoke to Fellows. 
He told me why they went up to those meetings. At times I spoke to 
Howard Reynolds and he told me why they went to those meetings. 
That is where they decided everything. 

Senator Caprnart. They met at 3 o'clock each day; is that correct? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Senator Capenarr. These 5 men you mentioned, plus the 2 Army 
men, plus the man representing the shipping interests, who knew 
how many boats would be available for loading the next day. 

Mr. Joyce. I am only speaking about five men now. There could 
have been 50 there besides the 5 I am talking about. 

Senator Carnnart. They would pick the crews to be called for the 
next day? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right, sir. 

Senator Carenart. And your position is that they picked more 
men, from time to time, than were needed ¢ 

Mr. Joyce. That is the way it appeared to me, sir; yes. 

Senator Carenart. That is the way it appeared to you? 

Mr. Joyce. Yes. 

Senator Carenart. But you do not know whether it is a fact or not? 

Mr. Joyce. I do not; no, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, you saw the extra men there. 

Mr. Joyce. The extra men; yes. I have seen the extra men; yes. 

Senator Magnuson. They were there drawing their salaries. 

Mr. Joyce. If I needed 5 men and I saw 15, I would know 10 should 
not be there; yes. 

Senator Carrnart. Did it ever occur to you maybe that they would 
anticipate a certain amount of goods coming in and it did not arrive 
and they would anticipate a ship to be loaded and it did not arrive? 

Mr. Joyce. Well, they probably did, Senator, anticipate, but then 
again, it never arrived, so the men were still standing there. 

Senator Carenartr. Was it not the best they could do to have an- 
ticipated about the time these goods were going to arrive? Are you 
trying to tell us that any group of men are good enough that they can 
just sit down the day before, and with all the factors involved such as 
railroad trains bringing goods in, boats to arrive to be loaded and all 
that, that you could arrive at it right on the nose each day? I am just 
trying to be fair, is all. 

Mr. Joyce. Is this in regard to the cargo meetings? If I was at 
those meetings I would tell you. 

Senator Carenart. But you were not at the meetings. 

Mr. Joyce. I was not at the meetings. 

Senator Carenart. Therefore, all you know is that you did not at- 
tend the meetings, you did not know what the workload was, you had 
no direct knowledge of whether it would take 50 men or 100? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right, sir. 

Senator Caprnart. All you know is that the next day it would seem 
to you more men would show up on specific projects than were needed ? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rice. As a matter of fact, you testified a little while ago, that 
that would happen 4 or 5 times a week, that there would be too many 
men, in your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Joyce. Yes. Now, what I mean by “too many men,” when I 
signed for the men—you see on a commercial pier when I was a hiring 
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boss, I went outside, and if I needed 15 or 20 men, I would bring in 15 
or 20 men. I knew that I could do the day’s work with those 15 or 20 
men, because I knew practically what the tonnage would be permitted 
for that day. 

Mr. Rice. All right, now, that was on a commercial pier. 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. This is not a commercial pier, this is a Government pier. 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. From your broad experience working on commercial 
piers, and on the Government pier, would you be able to tell this com- 
mittee whether this was ar efficiently run operation, as compared with 
a commercial pier ¢ 

Mr. Joyce. Definitely not. 

Mr. Rice. Why? 

Mr. Joyce. Particularly? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Joyce. As I explained to you before, when I wanted 100 men, 
I got 125 men. When I wanted 125 men, I got 150 men. 

‘Mr. Rice. That would not happen on a commercial pier, would it? 

Mr. Joyce. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Rice. On the other hand, you say that consistently you would 
get 125 or 150, when you only w anted 100. Were there ever occasions 
when you did not get enough men ? 

Mr. Joyce. Not while I was boss. 

Mr. Rice. The mistakes were always made on the other side, of 
giving you too many men ¢ 

Mr. Joyce. Yes, that is ri 

Mr. Rice. And you w sey mention that to the person you turned 
your list in to, would you not? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You would say, “I’m getting too many men.’ 

Mr. Joyce. That is right ; which I did do. 

Senator Carrnart. How many men did you have charge of, as the 
foreman ? 

Mr. Joyce. I would say at times there, there were 160 or 170 men. 

Senator Carruart. They would be directly under your supervision ? 

Mr. Joyce. No. No. Absolutely not. They would not be under my 
supervision. 

Senator Carenart. It is not clear to me, then, just exactly what 
position you held, that you would be in a position to know whether 
there were too few or too many. 

Mr. Joyce. I will clear that up for you. 

Senator Capenart. I wish you would, because it is not clear to me. 

Mr. Joyce. You see, I was a representative of Dade. When I 
accepted the job from Dade Bros. I gave up all my rights to unionism 
and I stepped outside of that. 

Now, the ILA does the supervising of the men, They do the hiring. 
I only tell them how many men to put to work, then the ILA turns 
around and does the hiring. They are the bosses. 

Senator Capenart. That is the stevedores’ union, the ILA? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Senator Capenart. You tell them how many men you need and they 
pick the men and hire them ¢ 

Mr. Joyce. That is right, sir. 
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Senator Carenart. And in every instance you say they always sent 
you more men than you asked for ? 

* Mr. Joyce. Four out of five, I would say. 

Senator Capemart. More men than you asked for ? 

Mr. Joyce. Yes. 

Senator CarpeHart. Why would the union do that? 

Mr. Joyce. Now, you see it is the union official’s job to put as many 

:n to work as he possibly can. It is the superintendent’s job to just 
it as many men to work as he wants. 

“Now when I passed this on to Fred Fellows and said, “I want 100 
men,” Fred Fellows went to a cargo meeting and they sat down and 

ey discussed things and they said, “All right, we will m: <o it 125.” 

He is my superior. Hecandothat. I cannot. 

Then he turns around and he goes to the superintendent of the ILA 

d he tells the ILA man how many men he wants to hire, and the 
superintendent of the ILA goes out and he hires the men. 

— CyarrMan. Is this a fact, that Mr. Cissel, Dade Co. general 

ager, first promised to stand in back of your decisions, and Cissel 
later knuckled under to the demands of the insurgent members of the 
ILA group? 

Mr. Joyce. Would you repeat that over again, Senator ? 

The Carman. Is it a fact that Mr. Cissel, Dade’s general manager, 
first promised to stand in back or your decisions, and then later C issel 
knuckled down to the demands of the insurgent members of the group 
in the ILA? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever approach the ILA group and tell 
them about what was going on ¢ 

Mr. Joycg. I did. 

The CuarrMan, What did they say ? 

Mr. Joyce. My delegate said, “Go down there and clear them out 
and stand for nothing. When you do that you will be doing us a 
favor.” ‘That is my delegate. 

The Cuarrman. He spoke the truth. 

Mr. Joyce. He spoke the truth and I believe him, yes. 

Senator Carenart. By your delegate, do you mean business man- 
ager of your union ¢ 

Mr. Jorcr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Carrnart. Is that what you mean by delegate? 

Mr. —‘ehehepe Delegate, yes, sir. He is the delegate. It is his job to 
see if there are any complaints or anything, the dock boss goes to the 
delegate ad it is up to the delegate to judge that man. 

Senator Caprnartr. You complained to him that you were getting 
too many men from time to time? 

Mr. Joyce, Oh, no, you do not do that. If you only needed 100 men 
and he could put 200 men to work, that would be alright for him, 
because that’s his job. 

Senator Carenart. I thought you said you complained to the dele- 
gate and he said to go out and clean it up. 

Mr. Joyce. I complained to the delegate on conditions that were 
down there, where I said I would have to step on a lot of toes, becatise 

am leaving the ILA and going over to Dade’ s payroll, and in order 


for me to leave the ILA I have to have his approval. 
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Senator Carprnarr. Do you mean you had to have his approval 
before you could leave the ILA ? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cargenarr. And he approved your going as an employee of 
Dade Bros. ? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right, sir. 

Senator Carenarr. And you told him you were going to do cer- 
tain cleaning up? 

Mr. Joyce. I said I would have to step on a lot of toes. 

Senator Caprnartr. Meaning what, a lot of the ILA members’ toes? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right, sir. 

Senator Carrenarr. And he said go ahead ? 

Mr. Joyce. He said go down and do a good job. 

Senator Capenartr. You tried to do a good job, and when you did 
step on their toes, what happened ? 

Mr. Joyce. When I stepped on their toes, the building fell in on me. 
I was out in the cold. 

Senator Capenarr. And he did not back you up, did he? 

Mr. Joyce. Who is that? 

Senator Carenarr. The delegate. 

Mr. Joyce. The delegate has nothing to do about that there. 

Senator Caprnarr. Well, why did you tell him about it in the first 
place for then? 

Mr. Joyce. I was petrtaining to the working men. When the build- 
ing fell in on me, that was Jim Cissel, Seaman, Reynolds, Fellows, and 
Johnny Fee. Those are the ones I am pertaining to. 

Senator Carenarr. Those were Dade Bros.’ employees and when you 
started stepping on these ILA members to clean up this situation, 
they would not back you up? 

Mr. Joyce. They promised to back me up, and then they gave me a 
a fast letdown. 

Senator Capruart. Why do you think they let you down? 

Mr. Joyce. Why do I think? Well, it is as broad as it is long. 

Senator Capenart. Well, how broad and how long is it? 

Mr. Joycr. Well, there must be some reason to it, Senator. 

Senator Capenartr. Well, I think your opinion would be very help- 
ful, because it seems to me like that is the crux of the whole thing. 

Mr. Joycr. Well, I will put it this way: There were improvements 
there when I got the job. I mean, when I started to offer them while 
I was there, there was improvement. The men seemed to be more 
on the alert. When I walked down, you would not see any of that 
gathering around and the shacks were done away with and the men 
were working. To give it to you straight, they seemed to be enjoy- 
ing it, because they had somebody to supervise them and somebody 
for whom they were willing to go out and do a day’s work. 

Do not forget I worked for Dade. They had dock bosses for the 
ILA. So maybe I was doing too good a job, and if I do say so, 
when I doa job, I like to do it right or do not do it at all. 

Senator Carenart. Do you think you were doing too good a job to 
suit Dade Bros. or the ILA, or both? 

Mr. Joyce. Well, now, that isa good one. That is one that is going 
to hang me in the air. 

Senator Carenart. Well, I think it is important. 
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Mr. Joyce. Well, let us put it this way: The Dade Bros. hired me 
to clean up the place, right? 

Senator Carenarr. Yes. 

Mr. Joyce. And I went in and cleaned it up. 

Senator Carenarr. Yes. And you stepped on a lot of peoples’ 
toes. 

Mr. Joyce. In order to clean it up, you have to step on toes. 

Senator Carenart. Then both Dade Bros. backed away from you, 
as did the ILA. 

Mr. Joyce. They backed away from me and did not want any part 
of me. 

Senator CaprHart. What do you think made them change their 
minds, when you cleaned it up, that they would say they did not want 
it cleaned up? Who put the pressure on them to change their minds? 

Mr. Joyce. Senator, there were millions of dollars involved down 
there, and I was only one man making $125 a week. “Get rid of that 
vay.” 

Senator CarpeHart. What do you mean? 

Mr. Joyce. Well, there are millions of dollars. All right, somebody 
must have told the Dade people, “Get rid of the guy.” I had no ex- 
planation for it. They would not even tell me. They just said to me, 
“You are finished.” 

Now, who did get to them, or did they just take it upon themselves? 

Senator Capenarr. Well, I presume we are both confused, now. 
You said I left you hanging in the air. You have certainly left me 
hanging in the air. 

Mr. Joyce. I am giving it the way it actually happened to me. 

Senator CareHarr. You have not the slightest idea who put the 
pressure on Dade Bros. to permit this loafing—in other words, I 
gather one of the problems you found there, or conditions, was that 

these men were loafing; that they were not putting forth a day’s 
work; that there were too many of them to do the work; and you 
tried to clean that up? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Senator Carenartr. And when you did, you got into trouble? 

Mr. Joyce, That is right. 

Senator Carenartr. Now, who put the pressure on Dade Bros. to 
keep you from cleaning it up, if anyone? 

Mr. Jorcr. Well, I do not want to inject a little comedy into this, 
Senator, but who killed Cock Robin? I mean, I do not know. I am 
being honest. I mean, I was out anyhow. 

Mr. Rice. Maybe you can get at it this way, through an incident. 
There was a time when you were supposed to certify the timecards, 
was there not, or at least you were asked to do that ? 

Mr. Joycr. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What happened ? 

Mr. Joyce. I was on that job as a superintendent over clerks about 

4 days when Freddy Fellows said to me, one morning, he said, 
“Barney,” he said, ‘will you sit down there and sign those.” 

Mr. Rice. He is one of the men who went to the cargo meeting? 

Mr. Joyce. Yes. He was my superior. 

Mr. Ricr. What did he tell you to do? 
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Mr. Joyce. When he asked me to do it—those cards, I believe, 
were timecards for everybody who worked on that project down 
there. 

Mr. Rice. They were timecards showing how many hours they put 
in? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Mr. Rice, What did the »y want you to do to them? 

Mr. Joyce. They wanted me to sign my name to those cards. I] 
said, “No, not me. In order for me to sign those cards, I want to 
see the men.” 

Mr. Rice. They wanted you to certify, by putting your name on 
them, that you knew those men were working. Is that the idea? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right, yes. 

Mr. Rice, And you objected to that for what reason ? 

Mr. Joyce. Well, for the reason that I did not know the men and I 
did not see the men and I was not going to sign for them. 

Mr. Rice. Did you have some notion that possibly those men were 
not working ? 

Mr. Joyce. At the time, absolutely none at all. But like anything 
else, I mean, I want to see who I am signing for, and then I will be 
responsible. 

Mr. Rice. So that you said, no, you would not sign. What did they 
do about that? 

Mr. Joyce. Just took it and left it the way it was. They did not say 
anything more to me. Just walked away. 

He says, “O. K.”, and I walked away. 

Senator CarpeHarr. Were these the men working for you that they 
wanted you to sign the cards for ? 

Mr. Joyce. That was all over the whole project. Two thousand or 
twenty-two hundred. They just asked me if I would sit down and 
sign them up. 

Senator Capenart. Sign them up as a regular part of your duties, 
or just sign a few cards at a specific time ? 

Mr. Joycr. Sign them O. K. “Time approved.” 

Senator Caprnart. As a regular part of your duties? 

Mr. Joyce. No, it was not. 

Senator CarrHart, Was he trying to get you to sign just 15 or 2 
cards on that day, and the next day you would not sign any cards? 

Mr. Joyce. No; maybe he was just try ing to unload a little work off 
himself, but he never done it himself—yes, he did, a few times, but 
most of the time Johnny Fee would do that. That was his regular job. 

Senator Carenart. Johnny’s job was to approve all the pay cards, 
and after he approved them, they went to the cashier, I presume, or the 
treasurer and he wrote out a check for them, or gave them cash? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Senator Carenart. And he wanted you to approve some of them? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Senator CaPpenirt. And you would not do it? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right, sir. 

Senator Caremart, On the ground that you did not know the men? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right, sir. 

Senator Carenart. But, you said you did not suspect anything 
irregular. 


Mr. Joyce. No. 
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Senator Carenart. Do you think it is common practice for a man 
who signs a payroll check, that he actually sees every man for whom 
he signs a check? 

Mr. Joyce. Well, no; I guess that would be too big a thing for him. 

Senator Capgenart. I have signed thousands of them in my time, 
and never even saw the men I was signing for. In fact, it would be 

\possible for me to do it, because it goes through a regular routine. 
The man checks in, and it comes up to someone at the top, and their 
checks are made out and he signs the checks. 

Senator Magnuson. You were running a well-run business, and 
this was not that way. 

The Carman. Well, Mr. Joyce, the fact remains, does it not, that 
if you and I were sitting here as a jury, trying to place responsibility 
for this apathy affair on the docks, is that a fair statement, that the 
responsibility lies in two places; it lies with the unions and lies with 
Dade Bros., the contractors, does it not, those two? 

Mr. Joyce. Well, I would say the leader is always responsible for 
his men. 

The Cuamrman. The fact remains that if they wanted to get rid of 
this crookedness they could have done it. The union could have 
stopped it, and so could Dade, could they not? When you tried to 
stop it, you were given no cooperation. 

The Army engineers were involved, too, were they not? They all 
lacked guts, did they not? Is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Joyce. That is a fair statement; yes. 

The CHatrman. Either that or they were hungry for money? 

Mr. Joyce. That green stuff, you know, is awfully temptatious. 

The Cuarrman. We Senators would not know about that. 

Senator Carenart. Would you say if they had cleaned it up they 
would have had a strike? 

Mr. Joycr. I do not think so; no. I think everybody would work 
honestly and be happy about it. I do not know what the friction was 
down there. 

Senator Carenart. Was there a number of strikes on this project 
while you were there ? 

Mr. Joyrcr. While I was there, before I became a supervisor for 
Dade, I believe one. That is when I was only a checker. 

Senator Carenart. Do you know anything about Mayor Kenny 
having policemen out there stopping people from going in and out 
of the place? 

Mr. Joyce. Only from what I read in the papers, Senator. 

Senator Carrmarr. You never saw any of that? 

Mr. Joyce. I know I was not stopped, Senator. 

Senator Carrnart. We have had testimony here that the New York 
people worked over thize, undesirables. 

Mr. Joyce. There was a little dissension. 

Senator Carenart. Did you, personally, know any of those who 
were supposedly undesirable ? 

Mr. Joyce. No; I did not. 

Senator Capenarr. You knew nothing about that? 

Mr. Joyce. They belonged to a union which entitled them to work 
in the port and the vicinity. If Jersey City feels that they had some- 
thing in their own backyard, they felt they were entitled to it and 
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wanted it to themselves; they were not going to let anybody on the 
outside come in, which was wrong. 

When you get a book in the union, you are entitled to work in the 
port and the vicinity, and that includes Jersey. That book entitles 
you tothat. They cannot stop you from coming over. 

Senator Carenarr. There was some effort made, was there, to 
stop it? 

Mr. Joyce. There was; yes, Senator, there was some effort made. 

Senator CareHart. And you knew about that? 

Mr. Joyce. I heard about it, sir. I did not know anything about 
it, I mean, because I was not in that close then. I think I was only 
checking around that time. I was just an ordinary cog in the wheel 
about that time. 

The CHatrMan. You have been very kind to come here to testify 
today. 

Mr. Rice has a couple of questions, and then we will adjourn. 

Mr. Rice. You said you had been around the waterfront working 
in various jobs for about 28 years? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And during that time you worked on a number of com- 
mercial projects, commercial piers, a number of various steamship 
lines, and various stevedoring companies, working in private business ! 

Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Was this your first experience on a Government-backed 
job? 

Mr. Joyce. The very first ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ricr. Would you be able to tell us how you would compare 
the production figures in terms of tonnage produced by the number 
of men who worked on the Government job, as against the commercial 
practice that you have experienced ? 

Did it appear to you that they were putting out the amount of 
tonnage that they could have with the number of men? Was that 
comparable; did it compare with commercial practice ? 

Mr. Joyce. There would be only one way to answer that, as to 
knowing the amount of tonnage that went into that terminal down 
there. 

Mr. Rice. Iam talking about from what you saw. 

Could you tell whether these men were putting out tonnage that 
you thought they should have, if it were a commercial project? 

Mr. Joyce. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Rice. Would you say they were putting out half as much as 
if it were a commercial projec tora third! f 

Mr. Joyce. Well, really, at times down there the men really got in 
and they overdid it. They put out more than they should have for 
the amount of men that was down there; and then there were times 
when you hit a slack period. 

Naturally, then, you have to cut down on your men, too, but I have 
seen periods there where they did not need the same amount of men 
and they were still there. 

Senator Macnuson. His figures are unconscionably high with the 
Dade Bros. as compared with the figures on any private dock. 

Mr. Rice. The figures seem to indicate that the tonnage produced 
per dollar spent was very low as compared with the commercial 
practice. 
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Now, why is that? Where was the difference? Was it because 

hey figured this was a Government job, and that is the place to coast 

Mr. Joycr. Definitely. A Government job. 

The Cuatrman. It is cost-plus? 

Mr. Joyce. Cost-plus. 

Senator Carenart. In order to be fair about this, let us see if it 
is a comparable operation. On a commercial dock there, the goods 
all arrive at the dock already crated, ready to be shipped? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right, sir. 

Senator Capenarr. Is it not a fact that the goods came in here 
uncrated and had to be crated on the docks, torn down and crated, 
and erates built for them and all the work had to be done on the docks, 
which at a commercial dock is done back in the factory of whoever 
ships the goods; is that true ¢ 

Mr. Joyce. Well, now, here you are, Senator; I can explain that 
and it will give youa wood picture. 

Senator Carenarr. I think we ought to have an explanation, in 
order to get as many facts as we can. “Facts are ve ry lucid, you know. 

Mr. Joyce. Three-quarters of the freight that came into the Clare- 
mont Terminal, from my observation, was already shippable. 

Senator Carenarr. Already crated, ready to be shipped 

Mr. Joyce. Already crated, ready to be ship ped. 

They had a warehouse down there, and I know absolutely nothing 
about it, because I never had any authority over the warehouse. And, 
any small parcels and parts of big machinery that came down in 
small parcels, and everything that had to fit into a unit was checked, 
piece by piece into th: at warehouse, and then when that stuff was all 
put in the bays—they called them different bays—then that stuff was 
crated right in that warehouse. 

(Whereupon Senator John Sherman Cooper entered the hearing 
room. ) 

Senator Carrnart. What was shipped there? Did you ship any 
locomotives ? 

Mr. Joyce. Well I have done some checking down there. 

Senator Capenart. Was it locomotives; was it earth-moving equip- 
ment? What was it? 

Mr. Joyce. Well everything, from a needle to a locomotive. 

Senator Carenart. All done in this 1 terminal and this was 1 dock? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right, sir. I mean, giving you a clear picture, 
and that takes in a big variety of everything. 

Senator Capenartr. How would it come in? Did it come in spas- 
modically, or did it come in on an even flow ? 

Mr. Joyce. Well it fluctuated. 

Senator Capenart. I mean you get a lot of it in, maybe, and then 
for 2 or 3 days you would not get anything 

Mr. Joyce. That is right, sir. 

Senator Carenarr. And it was everything, from a needle to a 
locomotive ? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right, sir. 

Senator Carrnarr. And three-fourths of it, you say, was already 

‘ated for export shipment ? 

Mr. Joyce. I would say that, yes. 

Senator Capenart. Which meant that a fourth of it, then, had to 
be processed and crated ? 
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Mr. Joyce. That is right. 

Senator Carenart. And that was done on the docks? 

Mr. Joyce. That is right, sir. 

Now, as far as crated cargo is concerned, I do not know anything 
about that, but what I actu: ally seen that would be ready and ship 
pable—that is ready for shipment, if you understand what I mean: 
O. K.’d and received at the terminal, a stenciler goes down and puts 
stamp on it and she is ready for shipment. 

No crating, box or anything. 

I would say three-quarters of that cargo. 

Senator Carrnart. Would you think that the operation there is 
comparable with the operation at a regular dock, where they have 
been doing it for 25, 30, 40, or 50 years? 

Mr. Joyce. Well, you take a commercial pier, I mean, as I said 
before, everything is crated and boxed. 

Sen: ov Carenart. When it arrives? 

Mr. Joyce. When it arrives there, and it is just checked off the 
truck, or off the lighter, or however it gets there, and goes right onto 
the pier. 

Senator Carenart. And right on to the ship? 

Mr. Joyce. And right on the ship. 

Senator Carenart. Here it was a different operation ? 

Mr. Joyce. It was a different setup altogether. It was something 
I had never seen before in my life. 

Senator Carenarr. It would be impossible to make any comparison 
with this operation and a duly organized pier, where they had been 
operating for years and years? 

Mr. Joyce. Absolutely none at all. 

Senator Carenart. That is no comparison at all ? 

Mr. Joyce. None at all, sir. 

Senator CapenArt. That is my point. That is why I say I think 
we want to be fair and equitable in these matters, and get the facts. 

Mr. Joyce. To my knowledge, absolutely none at all. It was alto 
gether a different thing. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Rice, do we have any other witnesses today ? 

Mr. Rice. I think we have a witness waiting, Senator. I believe 
he has been called for the purpose of producing records. I see him 
here, and I imagine he can get together with the staff and we can 
arrange that after we recess. 

The Cuatrman. This hearing stands adjourned until Monday morn 
ing at 11 o’clock. 


Thank you, Mr. Joyce. 





STATEMENT OF T. JAMES TUMULTY, ATTORNEY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Mr. Tumutry. Senator, I represent the gentleman who was down 
here twice to Washington. 

The Cuatrman. What is his name? 

Mr. Tumutry. Mr. Frank Paula. He is not in good health and I 
do not know whether the committee feels that he is an essential witness, 
but it is an imposition to bring him down a third time. 

The Crarrman. The staff will talk with him. 

Mr. Tumuury. We have already talked to the staff, 
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We have brought our records and shown them to Mr. Rice. 

The CuatrrmMan. They want to talk to you right away. 

Mr. Tumuury. We live in New Jersey, 400 miles away. 

he CHarrMan. Is that something for congratulations or commis 
eration ? 

Mr. Tumutty. I would say congratulations. 

[f you do not need him—we want to come down and do what the 
committee wants, but this man is not in good health and he runs a 

isiness. Now, traveling 400 miles 3 times is an imposition. 

The CuatrrmMan. We would not call you down again, and we would 
like for you to meet with the staff right away. 

Mr. Tumutry. Will the staff have the right to excuse us? 

The Caiman. The staff has the right to do anything they want, 
and I will back them up. 

Mr. RIce. Just for the record, Mr. Chairman, this witness was called 
on the telephone about a week ago and asked to come and talk with 
taff, and he just did not have time. After that, a subpena was served 
on him and he came to Washington voluntarily, at the suggestion of his 
counsel, here, and we did confer with him and told him to come 
back today and bring some records. 

Now, we can get together and talk about it. 

Mr. Tumutry. We have brought 3 years of records, sir. You want 
his tax records for 3 years and his bank records for 3 years. We will 
even bring his birth certificate, if you want that. 

The Cuatrman. We will take it he is alive. 

Mr. Tumutry. He is alive, but he would rather stay home if it is 
all the same to you, Senator, unless you need him. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much and you may talk to the staff 
right away. 

Mr. Tumutry. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 2:50 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 11 a. m., Monday, March 30, 1953.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 30, 1953 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 11:05 a. m., in room G-—16, United States 
Capitol Building, Senator Charles W. Tobey (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Senators Charles W. Tobey, Charles E. Potter, Lester C. 
Hunt, and John O. Pastore. 

Also present: Downey Rice, counsel; George Robinson, associave 
counsel; Francis X. Plant, assistant counsel; Murray E. Jackson, and 
George Butler, investigators. 

The CHatrrMan. The subcommittee is in session. I am sorry the 
gavel is missing, gentlemen, but not the sound. Is Tony Marchitto 
present? Will you raise your right hand, please? Do you solemnly 
swear the testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 


TESTIMONY OF ANTHONY M. MARCHITTO, JERSEY CITY, N. J., 
ACCOMPANIED BY RAYMOND R. DICKEY, ATTORNEY, WASHING- 
TON, D. C.,. AND NATHAN DUFF, ATTORNEY, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


Mr. Marcuirro. I do. 

Mr. Rice. Will you state your name for the record? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Anthony M. Marchitto. 

Mr. Rice. How do you spell it? 

Mr. Marcurrro. A-n-t-h-o-n-y M. M-a-r-c-h-i-t-t-o. 

Mr. Rice. Where do you live? 

Mr. Marcuirro. 1704 Hudson Boulevard, Jersey City. 

Mr. Rice. You have been a resident of Jersey City all your life? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You are appearing here under subpena ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ricr. That subpena, I believe, was returnable the other day, 
and called for you to produce certain papers about which you have 
gotten together with the staff, is that correct. 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You have had consultation about those things. I want 
the record to indicate under the subpena duces tecum the witness has 
met with the staff 

Mr. Dickey. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Rice. Let the record indicate that the witness is accompanied 
by Mr.—— 
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Mr. Dickry. My name is Raymond R. Dickey, of the firm of Dan- 
zansky & Dickey, attorneys, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Durr. My name is Nathan Duff, 280 Hobart Street, Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 

Mr. Dickey. Mr. Chairman, I want it distinctly understood that 
Mr. Marchitto and Mr. Duff consulted with me several days ago re- 
garding his appearance and the subpena from this committee. At 
that time, after extensive conferences, Mr. Marchitto informed me he 
had committed no crime of a Federal nature or of a State nature. | 
informed him then that as a matter of law he would not be able to 
invoke a privilege against self-incrimination, and would have to 
answer the questions of this committee or run grave danger of being 
held in contempt of this committee and the Senate and a resultant 
indictment and jail sentence. It is on the basis of that advice that he 
is appearing before this committee and answering your questions 
today. 

Mr. Rice. I certainly appreciate that. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. You understand, Mr. 
Counsel, this committee is sitting here under orders of the Senate 
and under a Senate resolution. All we seek to do is give every wit- 
ness a fair and honorable treatment, seeking truth to unravel some 
of the situations that exist in New York and New Jersey. That is 
our job. We want to be considerate, and as far as we can we will be. 
We promise you that. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Marchitto, have you worked on the waterfront in 
the New Jersey area ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Rice. How long have you been so engaged ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. Approximately 18 years. 

Mr. Rice. During that time you served in what jobs: long 
shoreman ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And served on a number of piers ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. No; on one particular pier. 

Mr. Rice. Which one was that? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Pier 9, Jersey City. 

Mr. Rice. Most of your time in the 18 years was spent on pier 

Mr. Marcurrro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You have also served in other jobs, have you not, as fore 
man or supervisor ¢ 

Mr. Marcurrro. Yes; I was a steward on pier 9. 

Mr. Rice. During the time that you were on pier 9, did you belong 
to a trade union? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I belonged to local 1247, ILA. 

Mr. Rice. That is the International Longshoremen’s Association, 
local 1247. You belonged to that during a great part of the time 
that you were on pier vf 

Mr. Marcurrro. Eighteen years, the 18 years that I was a long 
shoreman; yes sir. 

Mr. Rice. Going back to 1949, which was an election year, I be 
heve, in New Jersey, did you have any office in local 1247; were y 
an officer at that time? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I was a steward on pier 9. 

Mr. Rice. Shop steward, so to speak ! 


Q? 
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Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Over the shop steward is a business agent; isn’t that 
correct ? 

Mr. Marcurirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. A superior in the scheme of things in a union ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did you during ‘1949 have some conversation with a can- 
didate for mayor by the name of John Kenny concerning the trade- 
union activities in connection with that local in the event he was 
elected? I believe at that time he was a candidate for mayor running 
against a man by the name of Eggers; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Marcuitro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And he was subsequently elected. Before he was elected, 
did you have any conversation with him about local 1247 ? 

Mr. Marcuirro, Yes; I believe I did. 

Mr. Rice. What was that? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I supported him in his campaign for mayor. 

Mr. Rice. Did he solicit your support, so to speak? Did he ask 
you to support him ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And, in turn, for your support, did he tell you he would 
help you with anything ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. Yes; he told me that he was going to make me busi- 
ness agent of local 1247. 

Mr. Rice. And if he were elected mayor, he would make you the 
business agent of 1247? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. They already had a business agent, didn’t they ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What was his name? 

Mr. Marcuitro. His name was Edward Polo. 

. Rice. P-o-l-o? 
*. Marcuitro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What was the reason for Mayor Kenny telling you he 
would put you in instead of Polo? What was wrong with P olo? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Didn’t he support Kenny? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know whether he did or not. 

Mr. Rice. In any event, it was your understanding that in turn for 
your support of Kenny he would make you the business agent ? 

Mr. Marcnitro. Correct. 

Mr. Rice. Was it your impression that he was in a position to do 
that? That is an elective office, isn’t it? 

Mr. Marcuitrto. It is an elective office. 

Mr. Rice. He said, “I am going to make you business agent,” and 
that was good enough for you? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

The CHarrMaNn. Did it occur to you that there was an incongruity 
there, that here was a man wanting to be mayor and he was going to 
reward you by making you business agent for an international asso- 
ciation? In the first place, how could he have that power? In the 
second place, this was really strong tactics, to offer somebody really 
a bribe to get into office; it was the same as really offering money, 
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wasn’t it? Didn’t you realize from that fact he was offering you 
something to get his support ¢ 

Mr. Marcurrro. I didn’t think of it in that way. 

Mr. CuHarrMan. In my judgment, that is a crime. I think it is 
punishable by the laws of the State and Nation, or both, for a man 
running for a public office—call it an emolument to me or anybody 
else—that 1f we support him he will do so-and-so. That is the same 
as cash. 

Mr. Rice. You think in that case it would be a crime for Kenny? 

The Cuarrman. Yes; by all means. 

Mr. Rice. Was there anyone present when Kenny made that propo- 
sition ¢ 

Mr. Marcnrtrro. Yes; Biffo DeLorenzo. 

Mr. Rice. He was also a member of 1247, was he not? 

Mr. Marcurirro. Correct. 

Mr. Rice. Did Biffo have anything to say in the conversation ? 

Mr. Marcuirro, If I remember correctly, he asked the mayor why 
couldn’t he be business agent of local 1247. I, in turn, had told him 
that so long as he wanted the job it was perfectly all right; that he 
could have it. I was satisfied with my present position. 

The CHarrMAn. You represented the law of physics—two bodies 
can’t occupy the same space at the same time. 

Mr. Rice. Where did that conversation take place, Mr. Marchitto? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I believe it was on Erie and Pavonia Avenue. 

Mr. Rice. Can you fix the appropriate time? I think the elections 
there are in May, aren't they? 

Mr. Marcurrro. May 12, I think the election. 

Mr. Rice. Would it be a month or two before that? 

Mr. Marcuirro. A couple of weeks. 

Mr. Rice. A couple of weeks before that? 

Mr. Marcurrro. A couple of weeks or a month. 

Mr. Rice. After that you did actively campaign for Kenny? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And did your best to get the members of 1247 to vote 
for him? 

Mr. Marcurirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And he was elected. When he came into office, did he 
follow through with his offer or his agreement to install a new business 

agent? Did he get rid of Polo? 

Mr. Marcuirro. The best I can remember, Polo resigned. 

Mr. Rice. How did that come about? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Polo had been called down to the city hall and 
asked to resign. 

Mr. Rice. Polo was called down to the city hall by whom? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I can’t remember. 

Mr. Rice. Were you there? 

Mr. Marouirro. Yes, I was there, but I don’t know who had called 
Polo down to city hall. 

Mr. Rice. He was called down to city hall. When he got down 
there, were you there? 

Mr. Marcnirro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You were down at city hall? 

Mr. Marcuirto. Yes. 
Mr. Rice. Who else was there? 
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Mr. Marcuirto. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Rice. Was Kenny there? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I saw Kenny pass through the room, but that was 
ibout all. 

Mr. Rice. Did Polo have his resignation ready and just walk in—— 

Mr. Marcuirro. After Polo come out of the city hall he said he had 
resigned. 

Mr. Rice. Weren’t you inside when his resignation was submitted 

Mr. Marcurrro. I didn’t see the resignation. I was in one of the 
commissioner’s rooms. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know who dictated his resignation ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Rice. It has been said that his resignation was prepared for him 
to sign by someone in city hall. Is that your understanding ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. It could have been. 

Mr. Rice. Well, can you throw any light on that? Did you hear 
anything on that? 

Mr. Marcuirro. No. 

Mr. Dickey. I don’t think the witness ought to be asked hearsay 
questions. He is testifying of his own knowledge. What he heard, 
| don’t think it is proper for this committee. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Dickey, we appreciate your views. I think it would 
be helpful if the committee were able to ascertain all of this informa- 
tion from the lips of those who were present by direct evidence, as you 
and I as lawyers understand it. But it is entirely permissible under 
the rules of congressional inquiries, as you know, to qui alify statements 
that ms ly even be rumors or gossip, So ‘long : as we understand that. 1 
think the witness is being very helpful in e xpi uining that possibly he 
wasn’t there, but also possibly I believe he may have known something 
about how Polo’s resignation was brought in. As I suggested, it was 
possibly dictated by someone in city h: I and that the man was brought 
down there and told to sign it and get out. Maybe he has heard that. 
I don’t know. 

Mr. Marcuitro. I had heard that Polo had resigned. 

Mr. Rice. He was through ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Right after that, Biffo DeLorenzo was installed ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Well, the union membership was held, nominations 
for office; and an election was held and Biffo was elected. 

Mr. Rice. Then he served until you came in as business agent, didn’t 
he? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I came in on August 25, 1951. 

Mr. Rice. You became business agent and Biffo resigned ? 

Mr. Marcutrro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. 1950 or 1951? 

Mr. Marcuirro, 1951. 

Mr. Rice. Biffo resigned a little before that. Did you feel that 
Kenny had assisted you in any way in becoming the business agent 
when you became the business agent ? 

Mr. Marcuirto. No, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Rice. Had he endorsed you, or recommended you, or helped you 
in any way? 

Mr. Marcurrro. He might have. 

Mr. Rice. He might have? 
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Mr. Marcurirro. Yes. 
Mr. Rice. You mean by that, you don’t know or that you would 
interpret his help in a way that might be different from mine? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Marchitto, put it another way. You testified 
that the mayor had said if you supported him, he would make you 
business agent. Eventually you became business agent. That was a 
fulfillment of the promise, was it not ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That was in 1949 and Biffo beeame—— 

The CuarrmMan. That held in futuro. He said that he would make 
you business agent, which you became in 1951, or whenever it was, and 
that was carrying out the promise of Kenny ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. It is possible. 

The Cuarrman. Weren't you grateful to him for that? 

Mr. Marcurrro. No, I was grateful to my membership that voted 
for me. 

Mr. Rice. In any event, taking it another way, he didn’t resist your 
running for business agent ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. He didn’t oppose it ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. That takes care of local 1247. You served as business 
agent for that local for quite some time and, in particular, during the 
Claremont terminal operation that Dade Bros. in Jersey City was run- 
ning, did you not? 

Mr. Marcuitro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. There came a time when you also became an officer or 
trustee of local 1478 of the warehousemen ? 

Mr. Marcuitro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us how that came about. That was an inactive char- 
ter, as I understand it; the local had not been active in the warehouse- 
men, and there came a time when it was reactivated. What took place 
to bring that about ? 

Mr. Marcnuitro. As far as I know, it was a dormant charter, and it 
was given to me—— 

Mr. Rice. Who gave it to you? 

Mr. Marcnitrro. Mr. Ryan. 

Mr. Rice. Joe Ryan? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Of the international. 

Mr. Rice. He called you over, and what did he say ? 

Mr. Marcuitto. There is a charter laying here. He said, “See what 
you can do with it, about rebuilding it.” 

Mr. Rice. See if you can rebuild this charter and activate this chap- 
ter of the local, and get things moving and get these fellows to join. 
Did he have in mind with respect to that particular local any job 
which you might concentrate on ? 

Mr. Marcurirro. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Were you contemplating engaging on the Claremont job? 

Mr. Marcuitro. He gave no hint. 

Mr. Rice. But the time coincided with the beginning of this job, 
isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. More or less. 
Mr. Rice. Is that right? 
Mr. Marcurrro, Yes. 
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Mr. Ricg. So you became the business agent, or rather, the trustee 
of the warehousemen ? 

Mr. Marcuirto. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. As a result, some of the men who worked on the Clare- 
mont job, at least, joined that ? 

Mr. Marcuirtro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. So we have you in a position of being business agent for 
two of the locals on the job, is that right ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Business agent for one and trustee for the other. 

Mr. Rice. The committee has obtained some documents. I am going 
to show you a photograph and ask you if you recognize it or recognize 
the people in it; if so, tell us what it is. 

Mr. Marcurrro. May I ask where this photograph was gotten 
from ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes; the staff has obtained it from various sources. We 
don’t vouch for the authenticity of them, but we are hopeful that you 
may recognize those people in there and tell us who they are. 

Mr. Marcurrro. Well, there is a picture of myself here. This pic- 
ture was take *n down at the second ward club. 

Mr. Rice. Second ward club? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes, in Jersey City. 

Senator Porrer. That is a political club? 

Mr. Marcnirro. Yes, sir. This was when John V. Kenny an- 
nounced his candidacy to run for city commissioner. 

Mr. Rice. This was before his election then, when he announced 
his candidacy ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. That is a picture of some people at the second ward club. 
Who are they ¢ 

Mr. Marcurrro. I wouldn’t say they were from the second ward 
club. 

Mr. Rice. At the second ward club. Who are the people, reading 
from left to right ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. There is Anthony Marchitto, 

Mr. Rice. That is you? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. There is a former commissioner of 
Hoboken, Fitzpatrick. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know what Fitzpatrick’s first name is? 

Mr. Marcurirro. Offhand, I can’t. 

Mr. Rice. Was he a freeholder or commissioner ? 

Mr. Marcuirto. He is a freeholder now. He was a former com- 
missioner of Hoboken at the time. 

Mr. Rice. Who else was there? 

Mr. Marcuitto. Mayor Kenny. 

Mr. Rice. John Kenny. 

Mr. Marcuitro. And Frank Belino. 

Mr. Rice. How do you spell that? 

The Cuamman. I wish to speak to the photographers. If you wish 
to take a picture of the witness, take your picture and then get through, 
kindly. I can’t have the constant interruption of the witness, It 
embarrasses him. It is according to his wish. You may make any 
picture that you wish now, and then quit. I say that in all kindness. 

Mr. Marcuirro. B-e-]-i-n-o. 

Mr. Rice. Who is Belino? 
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Mr. Marcuirro. To the best of my knowledge, he is a city or county 
employee. 

Mr. Rice. Is he known by any other name? 

Mr. Marcurrro, Frank Polo. 

Mr. Rice. Is that P-o-]-o? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Is he any relation to Edward Polo? 

Mr. Marcuirro. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Is it spe Hed the same way ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. He is a county employee? 

Mr. Marcuirto. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Was Mayor Kenny there? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Right here. 

Mr. Rice. We will offer that photograph as exhibit No. 5, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. It will be received. 

(The photograph referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 5” and will 
be found in the files of the committee. ) 

Mr. Rice. When you became business agent for both of these locals, 
did you have some conversation or understanding with Mayor Kenny 
as to the hiring of employees at the Dade Bros. Clarement Terminal 
operation? Did he tell you whom he wanted to put on down there, or 
anything like that? 

Mr. Marcuirro. There was no understanding 

Mr. Rice. Tell us what happened. 

Mr. Marcuirro. I thought in the best of the union and the city, 
if harmony could be kept, it would benefit both the union and the 
membership. 

( Whereupon Senator Hunt entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Rice. Did he call you down to city hall to talk over the ap- 
pointment ¢ 

Mr. Marcurrro. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Rice. He called you down there? 

Mr. Marcurrro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What did he tell you? 

Mr. Marcuirro. He told me that within a short while he would have 
a list ready for me to see that the names that appeare d on the list would 
go to work down at the Claremont Terminal. 

Mr. Rice. Kem Vv called you down to the city hall and said, “In a 
short while I am gol ng to present to you a list of peop le, and they are 
the ones that we want to go to work down there at the C laremont 
Terminal, this Government-backed operation there”; is that what he 
said ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. I am going to show you a photostatic copy of a list of 
approximately 400 names and ask you if you recognize it. Do you 
recognize it! 

Mr. Marcurrro. This is not the original? 

Mr. Rice. No; that is a photostatic copy which has been obtained 
by the Sti “ We will make it exhibit No. 6. 

(Exhibit No. 6 is on file with the committee.) 

Mr. if srcHITTO. Yes: I recognize this. 

Mr. Rice. What is it? 
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Mr. Marcurrro. This is the list of names that was given to me 
down at city hall. 

Mr. Rice. By Mayor Kenny ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. Kenny and Deputy Mayor Flanagan. 

Mr. Rice. William Flanagan ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. When they gave you that list, what did they tell you it 
was ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. This was a list of names that were to go to work 
down at Claremont. 

Mr. Rice. How was the list compiled ? Where did they get the 
names ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. They had a meeting of the ward leaders in the city 
hall. 

Mr. Rice. Of the ward leaders ¢ 

Mr. Marcuitrro. Yes. Each ward leader was to submit names of 
the members or men within their ward that were out of work. 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Marcuirro. From that list they made this list into different 
wards. 

The Cuatrman. Is ita fair inference for this committee to draw that 
Mayor Kenny, in seeking election for the mayor of Jersey City, had 
his ward leaders get a list of men out of work and play upon their 
human needs and sympathies and yearnings, that he gave orders to put 
them to work down there to get their political support; is that a fair 
deduction, in your judgment ? 

Mr. Marcuitro. That was after the election. 

The Cnatrman. The machine would continue, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Rice. Let’s see how the list worked, Mr. Marchitto. You have 
up here first ward. ‘Then, there are some typewritten names, and over 
here on the right-hand side, well, after the first one, Hoppe, there is a 
notation “watchman.” 

Mr. Marcuirro. It means that he prev. ced this man to go down 
there as a watchman. 

Mr. Ricr. That was the capacity in which the fellow might be em- 
ployed ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And the same thing holds true to these other laborers, 
warehousemen, and watchmen. Some of the typewritten names have 
a pencil box around them. What does that indicate? 

Mr. Marcurrro. It indicates that these fellows were contacted and 
went to work. 

Mr. Rice. That means they are the ones that were contacted by some- 
one, and through the process of coming down to you, went to work? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Some of these have check marks beside them. What does 
that mean ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. The same thing. 

Mr. Rice. Some of the names are added in pencil, evidently added 
in. They were on the original typewritten list. What do those 
names indicate? 

Mr. Marcuirto. Indicate that some of these names from the ward 
clubs had already gotten a job and he replaced the man. If the name 
appeared 
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Mr. Rice. I see. So by the time, say, you got it, this man her 
whose name was not boxed, had a job some other place? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. So as an added starter, so to speak, as a substitute for 
the man who had a job some other place, they added another man from 
that ward? 

Mr. Marcurirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Do you see any notations in your handwriting on any 
of those sheets ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Where? 

Mr. Marcuirro,. This, here. 

Mr. Rice. Indicating John Haley on page 1. That was an insert 
in your own handwriting ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Where did you get the name Haley, then ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Irom the ward leader. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us how the men whose names appeared in this list 
as you know it, actually went through the process from the time that 
they were in a position where they needed a job to the time they got 
it. Did they go then to their own ward leader? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. They would go to their ward leader or the ward leader 
would contact them. Say it is a man by the name ae John M: iloney. 
He needed a job. Now then, how would the ward leader get him 
down onto the job and on the payroll? Whom would he tell him to 
see ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. He would be notified to go down to the ward club. 

Mr. Rice. Then what would happen / 

Mr. Marcnirro. The night before he was supposed to go to work 
if he was to go to work the following morning. he would be notified 
the night before to appear on a certain corner with a card of the ward 
leader and thereby went to work. 

Mr. Rice. Who made those arrangements? Did you go back and 
tell the ward leaders how many men you needed / 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You would notify the ward leader that you needed ‘ 
or 5 men. They would contact them and tell you to meet heald” Ol 
the corner. What corner? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Linden and Princeton Avenue. 

Mr. Rice. That is just above the pier, before you go on the pier? 

Mr. Marcurrro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. They were to have certain cards from the ward leader 
or from someone at city hall introducing them to you ? 

Mr. Marcuitro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. [ want to show you some additional photostats contain- 
ing a number of photographs of cards, which we will identify as ex- 
hibit No. 7, and ask you if you recognize those. I take it these are 
the photostats of the back of the cards. Do you recognize any of 
those ? 

(Photographs of politicians’ cards presented to Marchitto number 
152. Samples are printed in the appendix on p. 642.) 

Mr. Marcuitro. These cards are addressed to me? 
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Mr. Rice. The cards are addressed to you? 

Mr. Marcuirro. These cards I got. 1 don’t know where the others 
came from. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s take the one that appears on the top here, of this 
stack I have, which has a front and back, and explain how that 
worked. On the front—it is a pretty card—there is a name of Joseph 
A. Soriero, fire Soe r, Jersey City, N. J. On the reverse it 
says, “Tony, bearer John J. Hannegan is O. K. for work. Joe Sori- 
ero.” I take it that card was presented to you down on the corner 
of Linden and Princeton by Hannegan ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And he had obtained that card from the fire commis 
sioner ¢ 

Mr. Marcurrro. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. In accordance with the plan ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Senator Porrrer. Did this man then go to work ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. If you will allow me to make a comment at this 
time, I can say that your patronage arrangement in Jersey City is 
much more refined than ours. 

The Cuatrman. I think that is a pertinent comment. 

Senator Hunt. I think it is very apropos. 

Mr. Marcuirro. Soriero was also a ward leader at the time. 

Mr. Rice. I see more cards here by Soriero. Here is one from John 
M. Deegan, deputy director of the department of public safety—— 

Mr. Marcuirro. He is a ward leader, also. 

Mr. Rice. Harold Brown, supervisor, public buildings. Soriero 
again. Bruno Val Krawcyzk, New Jersey Legislature, House of 
Assembly, Jersey City, Hudson County, N. J. How did that get in 
there? He wasn’t a ward leader, was he? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know. I don’t know where that card came 
from. 

Senator Porrer. Subversion. 

Mr. Rice. So, Soriero appeared to be very active. Here is one from 
Hugh A. McGovern, secretary to the surrogate’s court, Hudson 
County. 

Mr. Marcuirro. He is a ward leader. 

Mr. Ricz. He sent some people down? 

Mr. Marcurrro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. This one is addressed to Augie. “This fellow is O. K. 
Anything you can do, I will appreciate.” Who is Augie? Is that 
Augie DeAcutis? 

Mr. Maxcurrro. I think so. 

Mr. Rice. He was a hiring boss for Dade Bros. ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. But he was on the warehouseman’s side, under you? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right, for a while. 

Mr. Rice. John J. Cummings, commissioner, board of tax commis- 
sioners. Angelo J. Bevacqua 

Mr. Marcuirro. He was a ward leader. 

Mr. Rice. Hudson County Democratic Committee, fifth ward, sixth 
district. He was another for Bevacqua. 
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The Cuarrman. Are there any cards from Republican ward leaders 
in Jersey City? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes, sure there is. 

Senator Hunt. I didn’t understand the answer. 

Mr. Rice. As far as you were concerned, they were all Democrats, 
weren’t they? 

Mr. Marcuirro, I — checked. 

Mr. Rice. Here is one from Bernard F. Kenny. 

Mr. Marcurrro. He was a ward leader, also. 

Mr. Rice. Any relation to Mayor Kenny? 

Mr. Marcurrro. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Rice. Here is a photograph of what purports to be a document 
bearing the seal of the mayor’s office in Jersey City, and says, “6: 30. 
Corner of Princeton-Linden Avenue. Give card to Tony ‘Cheese’ 
Marchitto.” Do you know what that would mean? 

Mr. Marcurrro. Probably another job. 

Mr. Rice. Sent down from the mayor’s office, is that right ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Was Mayor Kenny sending some people down directly? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Rice. You wouldn’t know? 

Mr. Marcuirro. No. 

Mr. Rice. Flanagan was sending some down directly ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And some of them say they came directly from Mayor 
Kenny? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Rice. If they came down with anything from the mayor’s 
office, that gave you clearance to put them on, so to speak; that was 
the understanding ? 

Mr. Marcnirro. Clearance. What do you mean “clearance” ? 

Mr. Rice. That was the green light, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Marcuitto. Well, the card, if he had the card, he went to work. 

Senator Porrer. I am interested in knowing if a person came down 
with a card from the mayor’s office, did you ever find yourself where 
you couldn’t put them to work, or did you always put them to 
work ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Well, the situation was that we were notified the 
afternoon previous to the following day as to how many men we 
needed. We more or less started around to have that particular 
number—— 

Senator Porrer. They knew how many jobs were available, and 
they sent the cards down to you for the number of men for the jobs 
that were available? 

Mr. Marcutrro. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Did you have any feeling in your heart of possible 
resentment against this procedure whereby a man in high position 
politically was trying to control the jobs and jobholders on 1 the docks? 
Did it ever bother you a little bit inside, that it was an outrage? 

Mr. Marcuirtro. For a while, as I stated before, I thought it would 
be all right for the membership and for the administration to get 
along. 

The Cuamman. But, of course, in the last analysis, reduced to the 
lowest terms, as my mind works, here you had men in high position 
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using their power to put men in private business and using that as a 
part of their political methods, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. That wasn’t confined entirely to the city of New Jersey. 
[ see here a letterhead of the city of Bayonne, N .J., Edward F. Clark, 
mayor. It is a photograph of a letter of August 23, 1951, directed to 
the Honorable John V. Kenny, mayor, Jersey City, N. J. We 
will identify it as exhibit No. 8. It reads: 

DeaAR Mayor. This letter will serve to introduce the bearer, Mr. Eugene 
Simon, of 1385 W. 54th Street, Bayonne, N. J., who is desirous of obtaining em- 
ployment on the Linden Avenue docks. Any courtesy extended to Mr. Simon 
will be appreciated. 

“With kindest personal regards, I am 

Cordially yours, 
EpwArp F. CLARK, Mayor. 

That was the Claremont Terminal job? 

Mr. Marcuirtro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Were mayors in other towns also sending needy people 
over to get jobs the same way? Would that be the conclusion you 
would draw from that? 

Mr. Marcuirro. It is hard for me to draw any conclusion on any- 
thing like this. 

Mr. Rice. Was it your understanding that some men came from 
Bayonne, for instance, to go to work there? 

Mr. Marcuirto. Well, the record indicated that the men came from 
all over. 

Mr. Rice. They come through city hall in Jersey City the same 
way ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. It is a possibility. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s read this one. 

The CuatrmMan. It is a New Jersey habit, isn’t it? 

Mr. Rice. Here is a photograph of a letter on the letterhead of the 
office of the mayor of Jersey City, John V. Kenny, mayor, and Wil- 
liam J. Flanagan, deputy mayor, which we will identify as exhibit 
No. 9. It says: 

FATHER: Have the gent from Bayonne meet Mr. Marchitto on the corner of 
Princeton Ave. and Linden tomorrow morning at 7:30. He need not be skilled 
but must carry his own hammer and saw with him. Mr. Marchitto is tall, 
Italian, has a dark complexion and Very little hair. He is about 40. 

Yours, 
Br. 

The CHarrman. You didn’t give him a job after that, did you? 

Mr. Rice. What would you say about that? 

Mr. Marcuirro. The man probably came down. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Rice. That type of man would come down with a hammer and 
saw and need not be skilled; he had a letter from the deputy mayor 
and he went to work? 

Mr. Marcuitto. The chances are that he did. 

Senator Porrer. Do I understand correctly that when you had so 
many people to employ and you contacted the city hall, they would 
send down cards and you would meet them at a street corner in the 
morning, would that be it, and take them directly to work? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Whether it be in the morning or night time. 

Senator Porrer. Did you have regular hours when to contact them 
at the street corner in one place all the time? 
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Mr. Marcuirro. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. And the city hall knew that when they gave in 
structions it was to meet you at that time at that one particular place? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. One more. Here is a photograph of a letter on the 
letterhead of the office of the board of tax commissioners, city hall, 
signed by John J. Cummings, addressed to Anthony Marchitto. This 
vill be exhibit No. 10. 

This will serve to introduce Walter Willberg, a former Jersey City fireman 
who is desirous of obtaining employment as a guard at the Claremont Terminal. 
Anything you could do to help this man will be greatly appreciated by me. 














Did you take care of that man ¢ 

er M iRcHITroO. It is addressed to me, but I had nothing to do wit 
the guards. That was a different setup. 

Mr. Rice. Did youd lo what you coul 1 to hel i} »the man ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I can’t recall the name. 

Senator Porrer. How would a guard get his job? Say somebody 
came to you and sald, “Here is a man I wou ild like to have as 
ru rd.” Whom would you contact in that case ‘ 

Mr. Marcuirtro. I wouldn't contact anybody. There w 
officials who were doing that. 

Senator Porrer. That wasn’t part of your union ¢ 

Mr. Marcuitro. No. 


Senator Porrer. Did the guards have a business agent for thei 


as company 













MARCHITTO. 
force, I think. 

Senator Porrer. You never placed guards? You wouldn't gi 
mana jobasa guard? 

Mr. Marcurrro. There might be occasions that I spoke for a ma 

enator Porrer. To one of the union officials? 

Mr. Marcuirro. To the man who was doing the hiring. 

Senator Porrer. That would be, I assume, the business agent for 
that union? 

Mr. MARCHITTO. Not necessatl ily. He was the <¢ hief of the vuards. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s see if we can review the plan, just for a moment, 
and get it fixed. You were the business agent t and you remained on 
the corner outside of the pier. The people, through a ward leader's 
list, or cards introduci 
Now the l, inside the pier there was a hi ring boss, was there not TO! 
1247 and 1h78% 

Mr. Marcurrro. That is right. 
Mr. Rice. They were who, for the most part; Dominick Strollo was 
e hiring boss 
Mr. Marcurrro. Red Mitchell and Augie DeAcutis. 

Mr. Rice. Those fellows were all members of your local, Augie, Red, 
and Dominick? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know about Dominick, whether he was a 
member of the local or not. 

Mr. Rice. In any event, these men would come down to you. What 
would you do to see that they actually got in and shaped up? Did 
you put them on a station wagon! What happened? 

Mr. Marcutrro. Yes; the station wagon. 


I imagine they did. They had a private pol 


‘ing them, would report to vou in the morning. 
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Mr. Rice. Dade Bros,’ station wagon would come up the hill. 

Mr. Marcutrro. Would be parked on the corner, so when these men 
arrived they stayed in a group with their cards, went down to the pier, 
and handed their cards to the hiring boss. 

Mr. Rice. They were in, then? 

Mr. Marcurrro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. So what you had was, in effect, a preliminary shapeup 
outside the pier; isn’t that right ¢ 

Mr. Marcarrro. If you call it that. 

Mr. Rice. They were screened before they went down. When they 
went down, they automatically went to work; they shaped up and went 
to work down there? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know what you mean when you say, 
“screened.” If they had a card, they went into the truck and went 
down. 

Mr. Rice. Were these men members of your local? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Which men? 

Mr. Rice. The men that came down there with the cards? 

Mr. Marcuirto. No. 

Mr. Rice. Then what happened? Did you get them to join after 
that? 

Mr. Marcurirro. Some of them joined, and some of them didn’t join. 

Mr. Rice. Would you say it would be a fair conclusion, then, that 
your function as business agent was not purely a trade-union function, 
that it was more of a political club under the terms of which someone 
from city hall would send people to work irrespective of whether they 
were members of the union, and they would be put to work through 
this man, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Marcurrro. No. I should think that maybe he was trying to 
make it a political club or maybe he was trying to take control of 
the charter, but, surely, we have members and a charter that has been 
long in existence. 

Senator Porrer. Through your contract that you had with Dade 
Bros., was that a contract for a union shop? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. In a union shop, don’t they have to join after a 
period of 30 days? 

Mr. Marcuirto. Yes, but you allow if a man has a rather large 
family or has been up against it; doesn’t have any money; you let 
him go. 

Senator Porrer. You know that those cases were few and far 
between, weren’t they, in reality? It is proper, if you have a contract 
for a union shop, that they should join the union in 30 days. What 
was your initiation fee? 

Mr. Marcurrro. The initiation fee was $50. 

Mr. Rice. I think you said when we were discussing this plan that 
it looked to you like Mayor Kenny was attempting to make a political 
club out of this, is that right? 

Mr. Marcurrro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. I am going to read you something from an extract in the 
Congressional Record of February 24, 1953, which is evidently a speech 
by Mayor Kenny. It says, “The positive approach toward labor 
peace, including an outline of activities in seeking waterfront peace 
in Jersey City.” He talks about pier turbulence, and then he says, 
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“When I assumed office, I adopted a policy of noninterference with 
the internal affairs of unions. This policy included the longshore- 
men’s union.” Would you say that is a true statement? 

The CHarrman. I would put an asterisk after that, “impotant, if 
true.” 

Mr. Rice. It looked to you like he was maneuvering 

Mr. Marcuirro. What would this indicate? 

Mr. Rice. The question is asked of you, not us. 

Senator Porrer. As a business agent, with them telling you the men 
to hire, it would seem that would be a great encroachment upon your 
duties as a business agent, where city hall is running your job? 

Mr. Maxcurrro. That is when it got so that things just wouldn't 
work out. 

Senator Porrer. You couldn’t take it anymore? 

Mr. Marcuitrro. No. We had to think more of the membership, 
and let alone this 

Senator Porrer. I would assume that probably many of these people 
who were sent down to you had no skills for the jobs which they were 
assigned to? 

Mr. MArcuirro. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. Then your union, if the company did not—I don’t 
know if the company would ever protest such conditions, but I would 
if I were in the management of the company—men would come back 
to you, wouldn’t they ? 

Mr. Maxcutrro. That is right. 

The CuairMan. Mr. Marchitto, you were business agent. Who paid 
your salary / 

Mr. Marcuirro. The union, the membership. 

The Cuairman. How much were you paid ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. $100 a week, plus $35 expenses. 

The CHarrMaNn, Was that the only income you had on ‘ he docks ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Did you receive any money from any stevedoring 
company for the different ships that you furnished labor gangs for? 

Mr. Marcurrto. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Did you not receive a total of $625 from the Pitts- 
ton Stevedor ring Co., $1.50 a ship for all ships for which you furnished 
labor gangs ? 

Mr. Marcurirro. That is a lie. 

The Cuarrman. It is a lie? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Was that a matter in which there is an investigation go- 
ing on, as far as you know ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. I didn’t know that. 

Mr. Rice. Have there been any indictments resulting from that ? 

Mr. Marcurirro. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrMan. I was unfamiliar with that. 

Mr. Rice. There came a time when a man by the name of Johnny 
Dukes went to work down there. He is a fellow who has had some 

publicity as the proprietor of Dukes’ Bar and Grill up there in New 
= ‘rsev. Perhaps you didn’t know him before he went to work, but 
the payroll records indicate he worked there. I am wondering if you 
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ig about the circumstances as to how he got the job 
come down through City Hall? 
irro. No, a friend of his called me and interceded for 


him to get a job. 
Mr. Rice. A friend of whose? 


Mr. Marcu 


itro. A friend of-—— 


Mr. Rice. Friend of Johnny Dukes’? 


Mr. Marcu 


irto. Yes. 


Mr. Ricr. Who was the friend ? 


Mr. Marcu 


itro. Frank Paula. 


Mr. Rice. That is P-a-u-l-a? 


Mr. Marcu 


iTro. That is correct. 


Mr. Rice. I think the Paula we had subpenaed in here the other 
day, Saturday, Senator, is the former fight promoter and runs the 
Jersey City Gardens there; isn’t that correct? 


Mr. Marcu 


irro. That is right. 


Mr. Rice. Why was Paula interested? He is related to some city 
official, isn’t he ? 
Mr. Marcuirro, As far as I know, his uncle is the police com- 


missioner. 


Mr. Rice. His uncle is Louis Messano, the police commissioner, isn’t 


he? 
Mr. Marcu 
Mr. Rice. 
Dukes a job? 


irro. That is right. 
You say that Paula interceded to help to get Johnny 


Mr. Marounrrro. He called me up and said he had a friend out of 


work. 


Mr. Rior. What happened? 
Mr. Marcuirro. I told him right now they weren’t doing any hir- 


ing down at C 
Mr. Rice. 

together ? 
Mr. Marcu 
Mr. Rick. 


time ? 


laremont Terminal, that just as soon as they 
Did you tell him this over the phone or did you get 





Irmo. I went down to his house, 
When you got down to his house, was it day or night 


Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t recall. Maybe mid-afternoon. I don’t 


remember. 


Mr. Rice. When you got to his house, was he there alone? 


Mr. Marcu 


1rro. No, he was there with another fellow. 


Mr. Rice. Who was the other fellow ? 

Mr. Marouitro. Joseph Sanders. 

Mr. Rice. He was S-a-n-d-e-r-s? 

Mr. Marcurtro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Who is Joseph Sanders, if you know? 

Mr. Marcuitro. I wouldn’t know. I don’t know who he is. I had 


seen him aroi 


ind. 


Mr. Rice. Where had you seen him around? What is he supposed 


to be, a contr 


actor, steamfitter ? 


Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know. I met him aé a couple of campaign 


rallies. 


Mr. Rice. You met him at some political gatherings? 


Mr. Marcr 
Mr. Rice. 


shall we say ¢ 


mrro. That is right. 
As far as you know, did he have any legitimate business, 
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Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know if he had any illegitimate business? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Did you know where he could be located ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. How was he introdnced to you—Sanders? You went 
down to Paula’s house? Did you already know Sanders? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I had seen him before. 

Mr. Rice. Had Sanders worked on the city payroll ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t know who he was; just another man there? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I saw him a couple of times. 

Mr. Rice. Who else was there? 

Mr. Marcuirro. After a few minutes, Johnny Dukes came out from 
another room. 

Mr. Rice. Johnny Dukes came out and Frank Paula introduced 
you and said, “This is the friend I want to go to work”? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. This is the first time that you knew Johnny Dukes? 

Mr. Marourrro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And he introduced you to him? 

Mr. Marcnirto. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did you say, “All right. I will put him to work if I can 
find an opening for him” 

Mr. Marcuirro. I anid, “Just as soon as we get notified that they 
need some men down there, I will let you know.” 

Mr. Rice. Did he tell you who Dukes was? 

Mr. Marcuirtto. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Just said, “A friend. Do what you can for him”? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did he indicate he had any skill on the waterfront, or 
previous experience ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Did you take a look at him and appraise him to see if 
you thought he was a proper man to go to work there ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. No. I said, “As soon as I get any orders for any 
jobs I will let Paula know.” 

Mr. Rice. Did you eventually put Dukes to work? 

Mr. Marcuirto. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. How did that come about ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. After a couple of weeks we got an order for—I 
don’t know—a certain number of men, and I called up Paula and said 
for him to get his friend and go down to work. 

Mr. Rice. Did Paula only contact you on one occasion ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Two occasions. 

Mr. Rice. He got after you twice to do that? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did he call you down to his house again ? 

Mr. Marcutirro. Once down to his house. 

Mr. Rice. The second time—— 

Mr. Marcnirro. The second time was over the phone. 

Mr. Rice. He was kind of pushing this man, pushing to see that he 
got a job? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I don’t know if he was pushing or not. 
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Mr. Rice. The fact that he contacted you twice looked like it? 

Mr. Marcurrro. He asked me what I was going to do. 

Senator Porrer. Who was the other man? 

Mr. Rice. The fellow pushing was Paula, and the other fellow was 
Sanders. I understand Sanders is among the missing. Anyhow, 
Dukes went to work down there ? 

Mr. Marcuitro. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Rice. What job was he put on doing? 

Mr. Marcurrro, He was put in the carpenter shop. 

\ir. Rice. He never had any experience as a carpenter, did he? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I didn’t know what experience he had. 

Mr. Ricr, What happened after he had been working down there 
a few days with Clark? 

Mr. Marcurrro. A few days? 

Mr. Rice. Well, Clark said something to you about him, didn’t he? 

Mr. Marcuirro. It wasn’t a few days. It was a little while after- 
Ww irds. 

Mr. Rice. After he had been working there awhile as a carpenter 
what did he say! 

Mr. Marcuirro. Not as a carpenter. I think he was assistant to 
DeAcutis. 

Mr. Rice. Dukes became assistant to him, sort of unofficial assistant ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

The Carman. DeAcutis was a gunman, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know who he was. He was the hiring boss 
down at Claremont terminal. 

Mr. Rice. He has a record, Senator. Dukes was beginning to be a 
sort of assistant hiring boss, whether official or unofficial. What did 
Clark have to say about that ? 

Mr. Marcuitro. He told me. that we would have to do something 
about that man that comes on nights. He is not doing his job 
properly. 

Mr. Rice. He is not doing the job properly ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What did he mean by that; what did he tell you? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That he is always smoking and coming in to work 
all dressed up. 

Mr. Rice. Coming to work in fancy clothes. Did he use a cigarette 
holder, or something ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. So Mr. Clark said. 

Mr. Rice. And he said, “We have to get rid of him”? 

Mr. Marcuitro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What did you say? 

Mr, Marcuirro. He said, “Unless the man tends to his job, we will 
have to get rid of him.” I says, “Any man that don’t do his job 
down here, you are free to fire him at any time.” 

The Cuarrman. Good for you. 

Mr. Rice. And they changed his job then; didn’t they? 

Mr. Marcnirro. Yes, his job was changed. 

The Cuatrman. Did they change the job or did the Duke abdicate ? 

Mr. Marcuitto. They changed his job first, and from there on— 
then he quit. 


83274—53—pt. 1——-11 
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Mr. Rice. Hequit? He didn’t care for having to work for a living: 
did he? 

Mr. Marcnrrro. I guess not. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Dominick Strollo went to work down there, too. ‘an 
you tell us anything about how he happened to be hired ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro, Well, he was one of the many that came up to the 
office seeking employment down at Claremont terminal. 

Mr. Rice. He came up to the local office? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Looking for a job? 

Mr. Marcurrro. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. Did he see you?’ 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. I was in the office. 

Mr. Rice. No one sent him in to see you ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirto. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Pretty sure about that? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Positive. 

Mr. Rice. He just walked in off the street ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Lots of people walked in. 

Senator Porrer. He didn’t come, then, with the blessings of city 
hall in Jersey City? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Not that I know of; no. 

Mr. Rice. You sent him on down and he went to work ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. No, I told him that there was nothing around, but 
if he cared to go down and shape he was free to go down, so that if in 
the event some men were missing, that he probably could get a job. 

Mr. Rice. I think at this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
identify for the record something of the background of Johnny Dukes. 

The CuHarrman. I figure it is timely. 

Mr. Ricr. We have made excerpts from the hearings of the Specia 
Committee To Investigate Crime in Interstate Commerce during 1950 
and 1951 as they relate to Dukes’ Bar and Grill and the part in it 
played by Johnny Dukes. I would like to include that in the record. 

The Cuatrman. It will be included in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 11,” and ap 
pears in the appendix on p. 642.) 

Mr. Rice. I will read briefly to tell you who he is. 

The CHatrman. Very well. 

Mr. Rice (reading): 

During that testimony it was adduced that Dukes’ Bar and Grill at 5786 
Palisade Avenue, Cliffside, N. J., was for about 10 years prior to the hearings, 
a notorious hangout for the top echelon of the criminal element in the New 
York-New Jersey area 

On July 11, 1950, Walter Casey, a lieutenant in the New York Police Depart 
ment, detective division, testified that beginning in 1942 and 1943, New York 
mobsters started moving into the Hasbrouck Heights section. He particularly 
cited Joe Adonis, Albert Anastasia, Tony Bender, Vito Genevese, Willy Moretti, 
Salvatore Moretti, as being New York mobsters who had bought homes in New 
Jersey Lieutenant Casey went on to say “There is a bar and grill which is the 
favorite hangout, known as Dukes’ Bar and Grill, and the address is 5786 
Palisade Avenue, Cliffside, N. J., that for the last 10 years has been a meet 
place for all these fellows.” 

He said that Dukes’ Bar and Grill seemed to be the headquarters for Frank 
Erickson, and testified that a character named DeNoia owned Dukes’ but he 
doubted that DeNoia was the real owner, said he was probably a front. He also 
said that he believed that the establishment had been under surveillance 7, §&, 
or 9 years by the FBI and other Federal agencies. Testimony of Mic! 
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Orecchio, October 12, 1950, chief of the Bergen County detective division, shows 
that he testified in 1946, in the course of conducting an investigation at Dukes’, 
that he found Salvatore and Willie Moretti there. 

Nicholas Borelli, police chief of Cliffside, N. J., said that he used to see Joe 
Adonis a lot, that Adonis went to Dukes’ frequently, up to 3 years ago. That 
was in 1947. 

Willie Moretti testified he went to Dukes’ 3 or 4 times a week and usually 
stayed 3 or 4 hours a day. He named the following people as being there: Jerry 
Quarino, Longy Zwillman, Joe Adonis, Vito Genevese, Arthur Longano, Frank 
Costello, and so forth. 


The CHatrrMan. That is a motley crew. 
Mr. Ricr (reading) : 


Edward Corsi testified that Dukes’ was “one of the most carefully guarded 
headquarters of the underworld,” I think we had some testimony that there 
was a racehorse wire room there at one time. When Longy Zwillman testified, 
he admitted he frequented Dukes’ and he said he often called Moretti there to 
give him tips on horses, and he said that Moretti often called him from Dukes’. 

You didn’t know anything about that ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is all news to me. 

The Cuatrman. Did you know Willie Moretti? 

Mr. Marcuirtro. No, sir. I didn’t know any of those men. 

Mr. Rice. As to Dominick Strollo, the fellow that just strolled in 
and was given a job there, do you know anything about his back- 
ground ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. He is the fellow who is missing and we are trying to 
locate him. 

The CHammMan. We will. 

Mr. Rice. We want to submit as exhibit No. 12 for the record the 
criminal record of Dominick Strollo, who is a brother of Anthony 
Strollo, also known as Tony Bender. He has had several arrests. We 
have a memorandum here which purports to be a police report of some 
Jersey City policemen who were conducting an investigation as to how 
Dominick Strollo obtained his work. It is dated December 17, 1951. 
after he had become the hiring boss at the Claremont terminal. We 
will make this document exhibit No. 13. 

(Exhibit No. 12 may be found in the appendix on p. 643. Exhibit 
No. 13 is read into the record below.) 

Senator Porrer. How long had he been working there before he 
became hiring boss? 

Mr. Rice. Senator, we have his payroll extract here, which indi- 
cat2d that he was a night hiring boss. He apparently went to work 
the first week on September 16, 1951. Then he started working and 
he was drawing $288.90 a week up to $308.97 a week in November, 
and on May 4, 1952, was transferred to the day shift. I take it he 
had been the night hiring boss before that. 3 

Senator Porrer. Could I ask Mr. Marchitto one question? I would 
assume that a hiring boss’ position was a pretty good position on the 
waterfront. It is better than a common laborer’s position ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes, but the union had nothing to do with putting 
the hiring bosses there. Dade Bros. put the hiring bosses there. _ 

Senator Porrrer. Did they request any advice from the union as to 
who the hiring boss might be ? 

Mr. Marcrntro. If it was all right with them, it was certainly all 
right with us. 
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Senator Porrer. The reason why I asked that question, you said 
this man just walked in asking for a job and came to you. There 
were no recommendations from city hall or any other place that you 
knew of. Then he immediately got a job as night hiring boss, which 
isa lush job. Now, I just wondered how that would happen. Is that 
a common practice, of just picking the guy out of thin air and mi: king 
him a hiring boss? 

Mr. Marcuirro, That is entirely up to the supervision. 

Senator Porrer. It is the company, and the union has nothing to 
do with it? 

Mr. Marcuirro. If the company is satisfied, the union is satisfied. 

Mr. Rice. This may be the answer. 

(Whereupon, Senator Pastore entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Rice. Senator Pastore, this may be the answer to bring you up 
to date on this. The witness has testified through the intervention of 
a man named Frank Paula he helped to put Johnny Dukes to work. 
Johnny Dukes was the proprietor of this notorious Dukes’ Bar and 
Grill where all the gangsters hung out. He testified that he put Dom 
inick Strollo to work or, at least, sent him down there after Dominick 
Strollo had just walked into union headquarters. Here is what the 
Jersey City police had to say about how Dominick got to be hiring 
boss. They said: 


We questioned Bender on Wednesday night at about 7 p. m. relative as to how 
he got the job as hiring boss. He told us that he had made a shape on the pier 
about 2 or 3 months ago as a laborer. He was picked from the shape and put to 
work by John DeNoia, 345 Fairmount Avenue, Jersey City. This man is known 
as Joe Dukes, who formerly operated Dukes’ restaurant in Fort Lee, N. J., oppo- 
site Palisade Park. This place was the hangout for all the boys of the mob. 
Bender claimed that he worked 3 days and then he was made the hiring boss 
because he was a good worker. Joe Dukes was then let out but was rehired to 
work days as a laborer. He now is employed in the gear shack with Charles 
Gutone, well-known police character. Gutone was the leader of the “rope ladder 
yang” from the Marion section of the city. 

Questioning Bender as to his qualifications for the job, he said that he had 
3 months’ experience as a checker about 7 years ago in Fort Newark. At that 
time he was put to work by Charlie the Jew. Questioning him as to who was 
responsible for him getting a job as hiring boss, he told us repeatedly, “They like 
my work.” When questioned as to who they were, he told us the union. When 
pinned down as to who in the union was responsible, he said the delegates. We 
then questioned him as to the delegates’ name, and he said he knows him as 
Tony. That is all. We then questioned relative to information that we had 
obtained in New York. This information was that Bender was gradually weed- 
ing out the Jersey City men and substituting New York men. Bender claimed 
that all he was doing was getting rid of fakers and putting in men that gave him 
a day’s work. He claims that he only hires men that are sent to him from the 
delegate of the union. This is contrary to the facts that are known to us. 

During the conversation with Bender, he told us that he was formerly em- 
ployed as an assistant manager of cabarets. He also admitted that he had some 
arrests as a bookmaker. Up to the present time we have not checked out his 
criminal record. 

Bender is a brother of Anthony Bender, owner of the Club Savannah, in 
Greenwich Village in New York. 


Senator Porrer. When he referred to “Tony,” he is referring to 
you, I assume? 
’ Mr. Marcurrro. That report is all wrong. 

Mr. Rice. Straighten us out on that. That is a police official report. 
Do you want to tell us what is wrong about that? 

Mr. Marcurtrro. Dominick Strollo came up to the office just like any 
number of other men—there are also women—about trying to get their 
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son or their husband on the job, and in some cases they might be 
crippled, to go down and go to work. In some instances T told them 
to go down to the pier, that there is always 15 or maybe 20 men who 

» home sick, or got hurt, or something of that nature, and on the 
-:pur of the moment they would hire maybe 5 or 10 men and they might 
be lucky enough to get in the shape and get picked and go to work. 
Dominick Strollo went down. That is as far as I know. 

Mr. Rice. That is what they say. They say he made a shape and 
was put to work. The question is how he got to be hiring boss. 

Mr. Marcuitro. I had nothing to do with him being hiring boss. 

Mr. Rice. You had nothing to do with it? 

Mr. Marcuirro. No. 

(Whereupon, Senator Potter left the hearing room. ) 

Mr. Rice. After you were business agent for a while, you had a 
dinner, I think. Do you know about when that was, this testimonial 
dinner to you ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. December 5, I think it was. 

Mr. Rice. December 5 of all year ¢ 

Mr. Marcnirro. 1951. 

Mr. Rice. I show you a photograph and ask you if you know who 
those people are? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Who are they ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Reading left to right is Harry Fox. 

Mr. Ricr. Was this picture ‘aken at the dinner ? 

Mr. Marcnitro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Harry Fox. 

Mr. Marcuirro. He is the secretary of local 1247. 

Mr. Rice. The secretary of your local? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That iscorrect. Louis Messano. 

Mr. Rice. He is the police commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. He is the fellow who this Paula is supposed to be a 
nephew of ? 

Mr. Marcuitto. Yes. Mayor Kenny. 

Mr. Rice. He was at your dinner ? 

Mr. Marcuirtm That is correct. And you have the parish priest 
here and myself. 

Mr. Rice. That will be exhibit No. 14. Here is another photograph, 
exhibit No. 15, that appears to have been taken at that time. Do you 
know what that is? 

(Exhibits Nos. 14 and 15 may be found in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. Marcnirro. This is when I was presented with a $2,500 certified 
check for a Mercury car. 

Mr. Rice. They presented you with a $2,500 check at the dinner? 

Mr. Marcuirto. Yes, for a Mercury. 

Mr. Rice. What was the reason for that; they were appreciative 
of your work? 

Mr. Marcuirtro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And you bought a Mercury with that 

Mr. Marcuitro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. How much were the tickets to that dinner, do you know? 

Mr. Marcuirto. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Rice. Maybe I can refresh your recollection. Were they $7.50? 
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Mr. Marcui1ro. That might be right. 

Mr. Rice. Did Dade Bros. buy any tickets or did they make a con 
tribution to this $2,500? 

Mr. Marcnuirro. Through the committee I learned that Dade Bros 
did buy some tickets. How many tickets—— 


Mr. Ricr. Through your ‘ommittee, the committee that put the 
. / 


dinner on / 

Mr. Marcnirro. That is right. 

Mr. Ricr. What did you learn ? 

Mr. Marcnitro. That Dade had bought some tickets. 

Mr. Ricr. About how many did they buy ? 

Mr. Marcuirrto. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. To refresh your recollection, we have a check 
from Dade Bros. drawn to you in the amount of $750, which would 
seem to cover 100 tickets. We will make it exhibit No. 16. That has 
your endorsement on it, and right behind your endorsement is the 
endorsement of Frank Paula. I presume this Frank Paula is the 
fellow we have been talking about who is the nephew of the police 
commissioner. Can you tell us how that worked ? 

(Exhibit No. 16 appears in the appendix on p. 644.) 

Mr. Marcuirro. That was probably paid for part of the expenses for 
the dinner. 

Mr. Ricr. The check came from Dade Bros. drawn to you, made 
out to Anthony Marchitto, and you signed it on the back, which would 
make it negotiable. Behind that Frank Paula’s name came on there. 

The Cuatrman. Did he put the check in the bank or how did that 
work ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. That went to the committee, as far as I know. 
That is where I knew that Dade Bros. had bought some tickets. I 
didn’t know how many tickets. I didn’t remember. That check went 
back to the committee. 

Senator Pasrore. Did you run this banquet for yourself? 

Mr. Marcutrro. No, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. Did you have a committee ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. Who was on the committee ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. Offhand, I don’t remember the names. 

Senator Pasrore. Who was the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I think it was Barney Brown. 

Senator Pasrorr. You remember who was the chairman of your 
testimonial committee. 

Mr. Marcuirro. I have the program, but I don’t remember offhand. 

Senator Pastorr. Why would Dade want to make a check payable 
to you; you are not running the affair? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I wouldn’t know why. 

The Cuarmman. Was Frank Paula chairman of the committee? 

Mr. Marcnirro. No, Frank Paula was the owner of the Jersey City 
Gardens where the affair was held. 

Mr. Rice. Did your committee come to you and say, “We have a nice 
check from Dade Bros.; sign it, and give it back to us?” 

Mr. Marcnrrro. That is probably what happened. 

Mr. Ricr. They cont rol the money, then ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t know how much they did collect, then? 
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. Marcuirro. No, I don't. 
ce. You do knew that you got a check for $2,500 presented 
to you! 

Mr. Marcuirro., That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. And I take it that was over and above the expenses for 
running the dinner. The dinner is paid for? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I think so. 

Mr. Rice. You say Mayor Kenny was there? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Did you have a conversation with him that night about 
Morris Manna? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I didn’t have a conversation with him. I had a 
conversation with Morris Manna’s son, Louis Manna. 

Mr. Rice. M-a-n-n-o? 

Mr. Marcuirro. M-a-n-n-a. 

The CHARMAN. Came down from heaven. 

Mr. Rice. Louis Manna had a conversation with you. What did 
he say ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. He approached me to see if I could help, by talking 
to Mayor Kenny, his father. 

Mr. Rice. His father, Morris? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What was the difficulty with Morris? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know. I know he had been arrested and 
was up for trial or for sentence. 

Mr. Rice. He was getting ready to be sentenced; he had been con- 
victed or pled guilty to something, and was getting ready to go to 

He came to you. Was he a nephew? 
».r. Marcuirro. I knew him from being a steward on pier F. 
Mr. Rice. He came to you and you said—what did he say for you 
to do? 

Mr. Marcurrro. To see whatever I could do to help his father. 

Mr. Rice. What did he have in mind? Why did he come to you? 
Why should you be in a position of being able to help Morris Manna? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I don’t know what gave him the idea. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us what the conversation was between you and Louis. 
He said, “Morris, my father”—— 

Mr. Dickey. I don’t want to be obdurate, but you asked previously— 
I don’t think this gentleman was in the room—that photographs not 
be taken during the testimony. 

The CuairmMan. Will you take one shot quickly? Thank you. Look 
pleasant, Mr. Marchitto. 

Mr. Rice. On that, you have Louis coming to you because he worked 
on pier F? 

Mr. Marcurrro. That is right. 

Mr. Ricr. Did he want you to intercede for his father, Morris, 
who was in trouble? Obviously, he had something in mind that he 
thought you could do for him. What was that? Go to the mayor? 
He knew you were close with Kenny ¢ 

Mr. Marcurirro. I think that was what he had in mind, that he 
wanted me to do, more or less, and I did go to the mayor. 

Mr. Rice. That was before the dinner? 

Mr. M aRcHITTO. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What did you say to the mayor or what did he say to you? 


2 
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Mr. Marcuirro. I asked him about the situation, that Louis 
approac hed me about his father, and if he could do anything, 1 wi 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Rice. That meant talking to the judge, didn’t it ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I didn’t know who it meant talking to; whats 

e could do to help him, I would appreciate it 

Mr. Ricr. What did he say f 

Mr. Marcuirro. He said to me that he was voing to see what 
could do. 

Mr. Rice. Fine. Then you re port ted back to Louis and, in tu 
Morris that he would see wh: it he could do. 

Mr. Marcurirro. Yes, 

Mr. Rice. And they felt good about that ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I ‘don’ t know whether he did or not. May be t 
did. 

Mr. Rice. You had the impression they did. Then came the dinnet 
for Anthony Marchitto, and Kenny was there. Did you have a ta 
with him then about what he had done for Morris, or what he 
going to do? 

Mr. Marcuirro. He told me he wouldn’t be able to do anything 
for Morris. 

Mr. Rice. How did that come up? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. He just came out of a clear sky and said to you, “Tor 
ITamsorry. I just can’t do anything forMorris” ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. He must have given you some explanation ? 

Mr. Marcnuirro. No; he just said he couldn’t do anything. 

Mr. Rice. Now, you reported back to Louis: is that right? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Was he sore about that? 

Mr. Marcnurrro. No. 

Mr. Rice. Were you sore? 

Mr. Marcurrro. No. Why should I be sore? 

Mr. Rice. Here is a situation where it looks like they offered 
be helpful and then turned you down, changed on you. 

Mr. Marcurrro. It is a case of you ask for help. If you get: it, 
all right; if not, it is the same thing, forgive and forget. 

Mr. Rice. That situation passed on, and I take it after that, Mor- 
ris—who was a sick man, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Marcurrro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. He went to jail, didn’t he? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did he die in jail? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I think he did. 

Mr. Rice. Do you think that was a contributing cause to his death 
the fact that he went to jail; do you think that hastened his death? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Rice. I will show you a copy of, at least a photographic copy, 
entitled, “List of Undesirables Barred from Piers.” It has a number 
of typewriten names on it, and one in pencil at the end. The first one 
is Dominick Brescia and Barney Brown. He was the head of your 
committee ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I think he was. 
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Mr. Rice. And Slim Liucy. Biffo DeLorenzo, and Joe the Hat 
Chiarello and Louis Manna. ‘That is the fellow you are talking 
.bout. And it says, “Morris Manna, father of Louis. Now serving 

me.” I don’t know why they had that on there. And then there 

a pencilled name on there. Can you tell us what that is? 

Mr. Marcuirro. This list was given to me by mayor Kenny. 

Mr. Rice. That is a copy of a list that was given to you by mayor 
Kenny. We will make it Exhibit No. 17. Tell us the circumstances 
inder which Kenny gave you that. 

(Exhibit No. 17 appears in the appendix on p. 646.) 

Mr. Marcuirro. He gave me this list and told me to keep these men 
off the waterfront, they were undesirables. 

The CHamman. There is one woman there, isn’t there, Slim Liucy? 

Mr. Marcuirro. He is former treasurer of 1247. 

Mr. Rice. He is the fellow that they burned, burned his feet, didn’t 
they ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know that. 

Mr. Rice. You came by and took some pictures right after that? 

Mr. Marcurirro. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Rice. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. Marcuirto. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Slim and Biffo were up in the office one day, and they 
came along and stuck a gun against Biffo and burned Slim’s feet and 
made him open up a safe. Biffo resigned. You never read that in the 
| iper ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. I read something about it in the paper. I don’t 
know what happened. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us about this list here. Here is the mayor busily 
se nding down people to work for you. Some of those people that came 
down there had criminal records. Now, the situation changes. ‘The 
mayor is sending you a list of people and saying, “Get them off. Don’t 
put them to work.” What happened there ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know. He just said he wanted them off the 
plier. 

Mr. Rice. Why? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Troublemakers. 

Mr. Ricr. Some of these people were 1n your local ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What did you say about that? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I told them that I would see what I could do about 
putting them off the pier. As far as I knew, the company was per- 
fectly satisfied with the men, that they had never registered a com- 
plaint. So he says, “I want them off the pier.” 

Mr. Rice. He wants them off? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And you say, “There is no reason to put them off because 
they are doing their job and Dade is satisfied with them,” and he 
comes back and says, “I want them off anyhow” ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirto. He wants them off. 

The Cuarrman. Vox Kenny, Vox Date, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Rice. What really happened to him that caused him to want 
these people off ? 

Mr. Marcurrto. I wouldn’t know. 
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Mr. Rice. Did he tell you how he wanted them off, just fire them 
Mr. Marcurrro. He told me to get them off. I spoke to these mi 
and told them that the mayor had called me down to the hall and he 

didn’t want them to go down to the piers and go to work. 

Mr. Rice. You talked to the men ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. They, in turn, said they were going to go 
down tothe piers anyway. They did go down to the piers. 

Mr. Rice. They weren’t taking Kenny’s orders ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro, No. They said they were going to the piers. Wit 
that, the waterfront squad told each one of them to get off the pier 

Mr. Rice. Let’s get into that. These fellows on this list eo on and 
go down there to work. Then police action starts. People with 
badges and night sticks come down there, don’t they ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. There was not night sticks. These men were told 
to get off the pier. 

Mr. Ri E. By the police ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. By the waterfront squad. 

Mr. Ricr. And they chased them off ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Who was on the waterfront squad ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know. Any number of them. The three 
that I know of was Waldron, Curzon, and Clark. 

Mr. Rice. They are the waterfront squad ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. There are others, too. 

Mr. Rice. Those are the three you know ¢ 

Mr. Marcurrro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Are they part of the ones that told these fellows to 
get off? 

Mr. Marcurrro. Could have been. I wouldn’t know, offhand. 
There are other members of the waterfront squad. Whether it was 
those or not, I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Some policeman told them to get off, and then what hap- 
pened next? 

Mr. Marcnirro. Some of them got off and some of them found 
other jobs. Some of them insisted that they should v0 back to work 
and a court of law should decide as to whether they should go back 
to work or not. 

Mr. Ricr. And they went into court and they got an injunction, 
didn’t they ? 

Mr. Marcnurrro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And they went back to work ¢ 

Mr. Marcurrro. That is right. Not all. Some of them. 

Mr. Chairman, they didn’t work all at Dade’s. Some worked at 
other piers along the waterfront. 

Mr. Rice. But no matter where they worked, they were going off 
But some of these perple did work at. Dade’s? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Marchitto, will you be back here at 2:30, 
kindly? The committee will stand in recess until 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee recessed until 2:30 
p. m.) 
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(The committee reconvened at 2:30 y 1. the Honorable Charl 
W. Tobey (chairman) presiding.) 

(Present : Senator Tobey.) 

(Also present: Messrs. Rice, Jackson, : 

The CHairnmMANn. The committee is in se 

Mr. Rice. I think when we recessed, Mr. airman, we were talking 
about undesirables, the list of undesirables th: ad been obtained 
from Mayor Kenny which had the names of 10 or 12 people on it. 
Kennv had instructed the witness to see that these men were removed 
from the piers. After that there was some police action, and then 
there was something in the nature of an injunction, I take it, against 
the police and these men went back to work; that right, Mr. 
Marchitto ? 

Mr. Marcnirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. That was along about the latter ved of December 1951, 

r that did Mayor Kenny give you additional names of people that 
he wanted you to try to put off the pie ror put off Claremont ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t remember getting a list, no. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t remember getting another list, but did he 
announce additional names? 

Mr. Marcuitrro. Yes, from time to time, verbally he gave me 
names. 

(Whereupon, Senator Capehart entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Rice. People like Joe Erayo and Trigger Mike Coppola ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I don’t know 

Mr. Rice. Weren’t those mentioned in the newspapers ! 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Rice. There came a time when there was a strike in March 
1952. 

Mr. Marcuirro. There were a couple of strikes. 

Mr. Rice. Tell “ how the strike came about. 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t remember, labor disputes. 

Mr. Rice. Maybe this will help you. Here is a stack of criminal 
records of various employees that were found to be working on the 
Dade Bros.’ project. Wasn’t there some question about the great 
number of criminals that were beginning to come to work there; there 
were complaints that the New York mob was moving in through 
Dominick Strollo? That was all in the newspapers. You were up 
there. 

Mr. Marcuirro. There was ti alk in the newspapers. 

Mr. Rice. Who are some of those peop le that you are looking at? 
Are they fellows they were complaining about? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I wouldn’t know these names unless I saw the 
person. 

(Whereupon, Senator Potter entered the hearing room. ) 

Mr. Rice. I understand that. Anyhow, you have about 30 or 35 
people there with criminal records. Does that help you remember 
what the trouble was about? 

Mr. Marcuitro. No, it doesn’t. 

Mr. Rice. Do you remember going down to the mayor’s meeting and 
meeting with Schwartzkopf and people about something? 
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Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What was that all about ? 

Mr. Marcuitrro. From what I could remember of that meeting, it 
was the time they had the security search on the Claremont Ter- 
minal. 

Mr. Rice. I think, for the record, that was March 5, 1952. What 
was the security search; what happened ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. According to the police, they got a call to search 
the cars. 

Mr. Rice. These are Jersey City police? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What did they do? 

Mr. Marcnirro. They searched the cars. 

Mr. Rice. And searched the men? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Everybody that was going in to work. 

Mr. Rice. They were trying to find out if they were carrying guns, 
or something ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Anyhow, they searched them ? 

Mr. Marcurtrro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. As they went to work? 

Mr. Marcurrro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Stood them up against the wall, and a few things like 
that, and looked them over? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I didn’t see it. I know there was a search. 

Mr. Rice, What happened as a result of that? The men didn’t ap 
prove of that, did they q 

Mr. Marcuirro. They didn’t approve of that. That is when they 
marched down to city hall. 

Mr. Rice. And protested; is that the idea? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. They didn’t like the police action. They left the job to 
go and march on city hall; they pulled the job? 

Mr. Marcuirro, No, I think they went back to work that night. 
They worked that night. 

Mr. Rice. What happened down at city hall? 

Mr. Marcuirro. There was a meeting down at city hall. It was 
discussed there. It was brought out that there was only 50 or 60 
men from New York that were working there at that time. 

Mr. Rice. But there seemed to be some protest o1 the part of some- 
one that there were too many New York men st re? 

Mr. Marcurrro. From the re port of the newspapers, that was what 
it was. 

Mr. Ricr. Kenny was complaining there were too many New York 
men with criminal records working on there, is that true / 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know whether he said, “criminal records” 
or not. 

Mr. Rice. If they didn’t, there would be no reason to complain, just 
because they came fram New York, would there ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. 1 don’t know. 

Mr. Rick. What is your idea? You were Mr. Marchitto. You were 
part and parcel of the thing. You were business agent. You had to 
know all there was about this thing. Tell us what happened? 
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Mr. Marcurrro. The outcome of that meeting was that Dominick 
Strollo was put back to work. 

Mr. Rice. Dominick Strollo was put back to work ¢ 

Mr. Marcuitro. That is right. 

Mr. RIcr. So someone had stoppe d him from Wwol king 

Mr. Marcuirro. That same night. 

Mr. Rice. Who stopped him ? 

Mr. Marcuirro, When they had the security-—— 

Mr. Rice. The poli e stopped him ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes 

Mr. Rice. And then he was put back to work as a result of that 
meeting ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did some more trouble come along, and they take him off 
again ¢ 

Mr. Marcurrto. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Rice. When he went back to work, did you go back with him 
and parade him around down there ? 

Mr. Marcuirtro. No, I didn’t parade him around. I didn’t want 
nomen to stop work. That was that night when he was released from 
the police, I think. The men didn’t want to go back to work. I had 
told the men, “This is an Army installation and it is very important 
we ao back to work.” So they started to scream and shout that the Vv 
wanted Deminick Strollo. I said, “As soon as the police releases him. 
If Dade wants him to come bac k, all right - and if the company don’t 
want him here, then he will go.” With that the men went back to 
work. 

The Cuatrman. You heard from Dominick later, or have you seen 
him lately ? 

Mr. Marcuitro. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. That was around March 5. Within a few days again 
there was more trouble, wasn’t there ? , 

Mr. Marcuirro. That was after the local, I turned the local over 
to the international. They sent a representative over and an election 
was held in May, the warehouse. 

Mr. Rice. I am talking about March. What I am getting at is, on 
March 14 Mayor Kenny went over to New York and met Tony Bender 
in the Warwick Hotel while there was still trouble going on. 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know anything about that meeting. 

Mr. Rice. What happened in May? . 

Mr. Marcuirtto. In May I felt that 1478 was in good shape. I went 
over to Ryan and told him that an election should be held: that offi- 
cers should be elected. The international designated a man. All 
members were notified by card, nominations were held and the election 
was held by the international. 

Mr. Rice. What happened ? 

Mr. Marcuitro. And the officers were elected. 

Mr. Rice. Who was elected ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I think a Vincent Brown, August DeAcutis and 
Anthony Piscopo. 

The Cuairman. Do any of those men have criminal records? 

Mr. Rice. How about DeAcutis? 

Mr. Marcuitro. I know he had been arrested. 
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The Crarrman. He was generally known as a gunman? 

Mr. Marcurrro. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Rice. Was John Donoghue made an officer? 

Mr. Marcuirro. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Was he ever an officer of either 1247 or 1478? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Rice. But they made DeAcutis the president ? 

Mr. Marcnirro. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. Do I understand this is the new union that was 
formed, Mr. Counsel? What election is this? 

Mr. Ricr. This witness was business agent of 1247, which was the 
longshoremen, and he was also the trustee of local 1478, the warehouse- 
men. 

Senator Porter. That is the one that is building up? 

Mr. Rice. That is the one he is talking about now. They are build 
ing up. At the request of Joe Ryan of the ILA he had reactivated 
1478. 

Senator Porrer. And we have reached the point where they are 
built up to sufficient strength that they can have an election ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Senator Carpenart. Who was elected president ? 

Mr. Marcurirro. The election was conducted by the international, 
a member of the international. August DeAcutis—— 

Senator Carenart. Is that the gentleman whose record you have 
before you? 

Mr. Marcnirro, I cannot identify him by this picture. 

Senator Capenart. Can you do it by the writing underneath on 
the paper? 

Mr. Marcuirto. I knew he had been arrested but I never knew him 
to have a criminal record. 

Senator Caprnmart. Are you satisfied now that he has a criminal 
record ? 

Mr. Marcuitro. Yes. 

Senator Capenart. Had you known he had a criminal record, of 
course, you would not have supported him, would you, or would you? 

Mr. Marcnirro. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Rice. We will offer the record of DeAcutis, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. It will be received and marked Exhibit No. 18. 

(The record was marked “Exhibit No. 18,” and will be found in the 
appendix on p. 646.) 

Mr. Rice. While we are talking about DeAcutis, IT might read into 
the record the payroll record concerning DeAcutis. We will identify 
it as Exhibit No. 19. He had been the hiring boss of the warehouse- 
men’s for quite a while, had he not, at the time of that election ? 

(Exhibit No. 19 appears in the appendix on p. 646.) 

Mr. Marcuirro. Dade gave him that job. I had nothing to do 
with it. 

Mr. Rice. He started at work on July 1 at $2.15 per hour and was 
raised to $2.671% per hour on August 19,1951. He worked 10214 hours 
one week, for which his gross weekly wages were $357.78. Another 
week he worked 105 hours, for which he was paid $367.78. He aver 
aged better than $350 per week for 7 weeks in August and September 
1951. The rate continued on a slightly reduced scale through April 
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), 1952. His last pay was July 27, 1952, when he worked 58 hours, 
for a gross weekly pay of $179.23. 

You said one of the other fellows elected was a fellow named Brown ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And his name was Vincent Brown? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. What office did he get? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Business agent. 

Mr. Rice. Was he also known as “Cock-eye” Brown? 

Mr. Marcuitro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And he is the fellow that sort of took your place. I show 
you a photograph and ask if you recognize him. 

Mr. Dickey. I think the record should show that this man had 

othing to do with the election, he was simply the trustee of the union, 
ind that the international held the election, with which he had no con 
nection, 

The CHairmMan. He testified to that a few minutes ago, and Mr. 
Rice confirmed it. 

Mr. Dickry. I wanted to make that pl iin because of Senator Cape- 
hart’s question. 

Mr. Marcurirro. That is Vincent Brown. 

Mr. Rice. We will offer the record of “Cock-eye” Brown at this 

me, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. It will be received and identified as exhibit No. 20. 

(The record was marked “Exhibit No. Oe and will be found in the 
appendix on p. 647.) 

Mr. Rice. You continued as business agent in 1247, didn’t you? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Until when? 

Mr. Marcuitro. I am still business agent. 

Mr. Rice. You never have left that. I am going to Jump aro ind a 
little bit, and ask you to tell us about how it happened that Biffo De 
Lorenzo, who was business agent before you, left 1247, and you became 
business agent ? 

Mr. Marcuirvro. I wouldn’t know how he left. I knew he had re 
ioned. 

Senator Porrer. Under pressure? Did he resi 
will? 

Mr. Marcuirro. He had resigned, and that the international had 
ippointed the now executive vice president as a trustee. I was ap- 
pointed trustee with the international. ‘The international took posses 
sion of local 1247. 

Senator Porrer. Did Mayor Kenny have something to do with the 
gentleman resigning / 

Mr. Marcuirro. I wouldn’t know. 

(Whereupon, the chairman left the hearing room.) 

Senator Porrer. Did he have anything to do with your taking his 
place? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Well, 1 know that he had spoke to Ryan. He had 
recommended my name. 

Senator Porrrer. He was favorable to yout 

Mr. Marcurrro. He had recommended my name to Ryan. 

Senator Porrrr. He had, to your knowledge, and I am sure you 
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would be familiar with the facts, as I would be, if I had been in your 
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position. To your knowledge, did Mayor Kenny look with disfavo 
that particular time on whatever this fellow’s name is, who wa 
business agent ? 

Mr. Rice. Biffo. 

Mr. Marcuirro, I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Before we leave that, we might straighten out what Se 
ator Potter has in mind. ‘This photograph indicates, I think, a litt 
something about the connection between the city hall and the m« 
concerning Bitfo. — You have been handed a photograph. I wonder if 
you will tell us what that depicts? 

(The photograph is identified as “Exhibit No. 21,” and is on file wit! 
the committee. ) 

Mr. Marcnuirro. This picture was taken at a testimonial dinn 
given to Biffo DeLorenzo. 

Mr. Rice. What was the occasion? Had he resigned ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. This is when he was elected business agent. 

Senator Porrer. When he was elected business agent ? 

Mr. Marcuitro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. When he was elected; and you put on the dinner for 
him, is that right ? 

Mr. Marcuirro, The membership put the dinner on. 

Mr. Rice. Who is in that photograph ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. There is Vincent Brown. 

Mr. Rice. That is “Cock-eye” Brown. 

Mr. Marcurrro. Commissioner Messano. 

Mr. Rice. The police commissioner, and who is the uncle of this 
Frank Paula that you were talking about, or at least a relative. 

Mr. Marcurrro, Commissioner Donald Spence. 

Mr. Rice. And his name appears on some of these cards as having 
sent people down to work. Who else is there ? 

Mr. Marcuirto. Joseph P. Ryan. 

Mr. Rice. Of the ILA. 

Mr. Marcairro. And Anthony Marchitto. 

Mr. Rice. Andthe witness. Is that all there is? 

Mr. Marcuirro. You have Biffo DeLorenzo and Assistant Corpo- 
ration Counsel Harold Creger. 

Mr. Rice. He was a witness before the crime committee once before 
on some of these Longy Zwillman matters. 

Senator Carenart. Is DeAcutis there? 

Mr. Marcuirro. And Anthony Liucy. 

Mr. Rice. That is “Slim” Liuey ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Can you relate the time of that to the occasion when some 
boys called on “Slim” Liucy and Biffo DeLorenzo at headquarters and 
they burned Liucy’s feet and held a gun against DeLorenzo’s head 
and he resigned? Isthat before or after that / 

Mr. Marcuirro. This picture was taken right after he was elected, 
1950. 

Mr. Rice. That is before the trouble came up. As a matter of 
fact, you helped put that dinner on, didn’t you? 

Mr. Marcuitro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Here is a photograph of a letter on the stationery of the 
office of the mayor, city hall, Jersey City, N. J., dated December 
8, 1949, from John V. Kenny, to Mr. Anthony Marchitto, of the TLA. 
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Dear Tony: I will be very happy to attend the banquet to be tendered Mr 
Frank DeLorenzo, the newly elected business agent of the ILA. I want you to 

ow, however, that I will be late in arriving because I have previously ac 

pted an invitation to attend another dinner at the Hotel Plaza on the same 
vening. 

Does that help youremember? Why is he writing you? 

Mr. MaARcHITTO. I was a member of the committee of that dinner. 

Mr. Rice. And you also had letters from Fire Commissioner Joseph 
Soriero. He is the fellow that we saw this morning had many ecards 

id sent. people down to work for you. Did you see those, Senator ? 

Senator Porrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Addressed to you. One from Louis Messano, the di 
rector of public works, th: inking you for your invitation to the ban- 
quet, and one from Donald Spence. We will enter these letters as 
xhibit No. 22. Do you recognize those ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

(Exhibit No, 22 appears in the appendix on pp. 648-651, inclusive.) 

Mr. Rice. I am going to ask you again how it happened that Biffo, 
when you got in there as business agent, left the job, why he resigned ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I don’t know why he resigned. I was working 
tthetime. I was asteward down at the pier. 

Mr. Rice. You succeeded him. You must know something about it. 

Mr. Marcuirtro. I succeeded him after the international held it in 
trusteeship, and from the trusteeship, the entire membership was noti- 
fied and an election was held, nomination of officers and an election. 

Mr. Rice. During that time you were a member, so you should 
be familiar with what was going on. What was the story about what 
happened ? 

Mr. Marcnurirro. I don’t know what hi appened. 

Mr. Rice. It is just a mystery to you? 

Mr. Marcurrro, I don’t know what happened. 

Mr. Rice. Is it a mystery? 

Mr. Marcuirro. It is more than a mystery. 

Mr. Rice. Didn’t you read in the papers what happened ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is about all. 

(Whereupon, Senator Capehart left the hearing room.) 

Mr. Rice. You must have known. 

Senator Porrer. You must have known what took place there. The 
man resigns. You take his spot. You don’t expect us to believe 

ve are so naive as to think you didn’t know the circumstances under 
which this man resigned ? 

Mr. Durr. Mr. Chairman, may I indicate to you that he took his 
spot 9 months later, that there were many other intervening factors. 
There was a trusteeship. 

Senator Porrer. I appreciate your interest in your client. I just 
believe you have more information on this than you are telling. 

Mr. Marcuirro. I did not, sir, and I do not. 

Mr. Rice. Perhaps we can refresh his recollection a little bit, Sen- 
ator, by reading the report about the situation. In December 1950 
Biffo DeLorenzo and Slim Liucy—two of the men in that picture of 
that banquet which you attended; is that not right? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Were seated in ILA headquarters of local 1247. Morris 
Manna—he is the man whom, this morning—you said was the fellow 
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you knew through his son, Louis. Have you that photograph? Mor 
ris Manna has a record as long as your arm? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I didn’t know the man. 

Mr. Rice. Which we will offer as exhibit No. 23 for the record at 
this time. 

The CuarrmMan. It will be received. 

(The document was marked “Exhibit No. 23,” and will be found in 
the appendix on p. 652.) 

Mr. Rice. A close friend of Tony Anastasia, Barney “Cockeye” 
Brown, and George Donohue, entered this office and forced DeLorenzo 
to sign a resignation as business agent of 1247. Brown and Manna 
then ordered Liucy to open the safe. When he refused, he was pistol 
whipped. When he still refused, he had his shoes removed and his 
Teel placed in the fire. He never did open the safe. Armand Kaugi Oo 
and ‘Tony Marchitto soon appeared with a photographer. Brown, 
Faugno. Marchitto, and Donohue were installed as the new oflicers of 
local 1247. A picture was run in Hudson county newspapers. 

Here is Louis Manna, the man you talked about this morning, whose 
son came to you to intercede with Kenny to keep him from voing to 
jai l— 

Mr. Marcuirvro. I didn’t know him to have a criminal record. 

Senator Porrer. You know the man ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Having heard that story about what happened dow: 
there, is your recollection refreshed any? Can you tell us what hap- 
pened ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirvo. I still don’t know what happened. 

Mr. Rice. Do you want to deny that you came down there with a 
photographer right after that happened ¢ 

Mr. Marcuit ro. J didn’t come down with no photographer. 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever have a picture taken at 1247? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I still had the dormant charter at 1478, not 1247. 

Mr. Rice. ‘Straighten me out on that. Here your picture is taken 

ith these other people. 

Mr. Marcurtrro. Local 1247 was at 253 Grand Street. 

Mr. Rice. This is 1478. 

Mr. Marcuirro. 1478 was at 249 Grand Street. 

Mr. Ricr. You don’t know where the trouble happened ? 

Mr. Marcnirro. No. 

Mr. Rice. Just what you read in the paper? 

Mr. Marcurirro. That Biffo DeLorenzo had resigned. 

(Whereupon, the chairman entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Rice. As a result of what ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Kicr. Was he getting too old? 

Mr. Marcuitrro. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. You didn’t read anything about anybody sticking a gun 
against his head ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I can’t remember. 

Mr. Rice. 1 want to warn you, Mr. Witness, that to tell a congres- 
sional committee you don’t remember, when, in fact, you do, can con- 
stitute a contempt. 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t remember. 
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Mr. Rice. I ask you again if you didn’t read something about a dis 
play of firearms around the time that Biffo resigned ? 
~ Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t remember reading it. I may have read it, 
but I don’t remember reading it. 

Mr. Dickey. Mr. Chairman, may we know from what report Mr. 
Rice was reading? He was reading a report, and the witness doesn’t 
even know what report he is talking about. 

Mr. Rice. It doesn’t make any difference, Mr. Counsel. It is evi- 
lently immaterial. 

Mr. Dickry. It may be material whether that report is accurate. 

Mr. Rice. Suppose it isn’t? He can straighten us out. 

Mr. Dicxry. That is what I am trying to do. 

Mr. Rice. He can tell us what he knows about it. At the time you 
were elected, there was a regular election, was there not? 

Mr. Maxrcuirro. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. Where did that take place? 

Mr. Marcnuitrro. That took place at the Jersey City Gardens. 

Mr. Rice. And what is that? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is the hall where the dinner was held. 

Mr. Rice. And that is the hall that belongs to Frank Paula? 

Mr. Marcurirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And all the members, or the ones who wanted to vote, 
went there and voted that day by machine? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did Kenny have anything to do with that? Was he 
interested in the election? Did he show up that day ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I didn’t see him that day. 

Mr. Rice. Did you see a fellow by the name of Ackalitis there that 
day? 

Mr. Marcuirro. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Are you positive? 

Mr. Marcurrro. Absolutely. 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever see Ackalitis around any of the elections? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I saw Ackalitis once at Biffo DeLorenzo’s election. 

Mr. Rice. What was he doing there ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know what he was doing. He was pointed 
out to me, that he was Ackalitis. 

Mr. Rice. He was there during the election of Biffo? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Ricr. Who was Ackalitis? 

Mr. Marcnrrro. I don’t know who he was. 

Mr. Rice. Have you ever had a conversation with Ackalitis? 

Mr. Marcuirro. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. Marcnuirro. Positive. 

Mr. Rice. Would you know him if you saw him? 

Mr. Marcnirro. Maybe. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. He was around at the election? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I saw him that one time. 

Mr. Rice. Of Biffo? 

Mr. Marcnirro. That is right. 

Mr. Ricr. Have you ever had any communications with Ackalitis 
directly or indirectly ? 


Mr. Marcuirro. No, sir. 
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Mr. Rice. Ever talk to him on the telephone ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Received any letters from him ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Any notes ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Any messages ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You are positive about that? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. No question about that ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us about the trouble you had with Gernie 
Chiarello? 

Mr. Marcnirro. Trouble? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Marcuirro. I didn’t have any trouble with them. 

Mr. Rice. They were put off the job, weren’t they ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. Yes. A dispute arose down at the Claremont 
Terminal one afternoon, and somehow or another one of the officers 
of the waterfront squad claims that he was called a bastard, and they 
took Joe Gernie and Chiarello and locked them up. They went to 
trial, and I think they got a year as disorderly persons. They later 
appealed the case, and, I don’t know, somehow or other, it was thrown 
out of court. With that, they had gotten a notice from Dade Bros. 

Mr. Rice. They got a dismissal notice, didn’t they ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 


(Whereupon, Senator Capehart entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Rice. I have here a photograph of a paper, dated May 21, 1952, 
over the typewritten signature of J. H. Cassel, project manager. It 
is a letter to Frank Mitchell. He is the hiring foreman. Do we have 
Mitchell’s record? It is talking about the dismissal of Joseph Gernie. 
It says: 


Subject employee, Joseph Gernie, has been discharged for violating our com- 
pany rules, including fighting or attempting to injure others. He is not to be 
allowed on the premises except to collect his final termination paycheck which 
is available in the payroll department. We are advising the business delegate 
of local 1247, ILA, of this action. 

I see a copy is evidently designated for you. You found out that 
Dade Bros. was going to put Gernie off ; didn’t you? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes; I got a notice like this mailed to my office also. 

Mr. Rice. We will offer that for the record. 

(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 24,” and will be 
found in the appendix on pp. 654-656, inclusive. ) 

Mr. Rice. That is directed to Red Mitchell. He was what hiring 
boss ? 

Mr. Marcnitro. He was the hiring foreman for the longshoremen. 

Mr. Rice. Of what local? 

Mr. Marcuirro. 1247. 

Mr. Rice. We will offer the criminal record of Frank Red Mitchell 
at this time, indicating he has been, it looks like, sentenced for counter 
feiting for a year and a day, manslaughter, rape, and 2 or 3 other 
things. 
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Che document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 25,” and will 
e found in the appendix on p. 656.) 

Mr. Marcuirro. I never knew anything about him having a record. 

Mr. Rice. You also got a notice on Chiarello about the same thing. 
Here is another similar letter from Cissel. 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. It is the same date, addressed to Mitchell, talking about 

hiarello. It says: 

He has been discharged for disorderly conduct on the afternoon of May 19, 1952. 

Mr. Marcuirro. They both were arrested at the same time. 

Mr. Rice (reading) : 

He is not to be allowed on the premises except to collect his final termination 

ycheck which is available in the payroll department 

You gota copy of that ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. I am going to offer at this time the photograph and 
record of Gernie. 

(The documents were marked “Exhibit No. 26,” and will be found 
n the appendix on p. 657.) 

Mr. Rice. Do you recognize him from the photog aph ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes; that looks like the man. 

Mr. Rice. He has a long criminal record. 

Mr. Marcurrro. I never knew him to have a record. 

Mr. Rice. And the photograph and record of Chiarello will be 
offered at this time. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 2 
be found in the appendix on p. 658.) 

Mr. Marcnirro. Yes; that is Chiarello, his picture. 

Mr. Rice. Shortly after that, on June 10, I have a photograph here 
of a letter from Mr. McGill, the labor relations manager of Dade 
Bros., to the New York Shipping Association, which I will offer as 
xhibit No. 28. He says here: 


> and will 


DEAR Mr. LYON 


Mr. Lyon is chairman of the association— 


As I recently informed you by telephone, this company found it necessary to 


lismiss one Joseph Gernie, a longshoreman, on May 21, 1952, for violating our 
company rule against fighting or attempting to injure oth , and one Joseph 
Chirellio, for disorderly conduct on the afternoon of May 

On May 21—the same day—we notified Mr. Anthony Marchitto, business agent 
of local 1247, of our action. Mr. Marchitto has now requested a meeting to 
liscuss this matter in the presence of yourself and officials of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. 

We would appreciate your arranging this meeting 
will arrange to have representatives of this company present at any time it 
may be convenient for you. 

Thank you for your cooperation in regard to the above 


f it is possible, and we 


I realize that letter isn’t directed to you, but it talks about some 
thing you have done. I wish you would tell the committee what it 


was you were seeking to do on behalf of Gernie and Chiarello. 

Mr. Marcuirto. After these two men went to court and they ap- 
pealed their case and they were freed of that charge, they came up to 
the office with a grievance. They told me they wanted to go through 
the proper channels of the grievance, to have the New York Shipping 
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Association, together with the international, sit in and have a meet 
Ing. if tl ley were not Wi anted on the pier, the “Vv would go. The 
meeting was arranged. The executive vice preside nt of the inte 
national sat in at a meeting. Mr. Lyon of the New York Shipping 
Association sat in. Mr. McGill sat in. Mr. Cissel sat in. I sat in. 
Joseph Chiarello sat in, and Joseph Gernie sat in. 

Mr. Rice. As a result of that meeting, these people went back t 
work, didn’t they ¢ 

Mr. Mar nirro. Mr. Lyon said that he didn’t see anything that 
was wrong that didn’t h: appen any d: ay In the week on the waterf1 
so that it depended entirely on union and management to get t 
gether, that if it was all right with management and union, for bot 
to go back to work, that it would be all right with them. I notified 
the international, and the international sent the executive vice pres 
dent. 

Senator Porrer. You felt the men should be returned to work; tl 
was your position ¢ 

Mr. Marcnirto. They wanted to go through the process of the 
grievance to find out whether the vy were e ntitled to ations > chance to 
go back to work or not. 

Senator Porrer. You held that they had a right to go back to work? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I went through the channels. The »y decided what 
ever came out of it they would be satisfied. When I notified the inte: 
national that they had been discharged, he says, “They are entitled 
to a hearing.” The hearing was held. 

Senator Carenart. Their criminal records had absolutely nothing 
to do with it? 

Mr. Marcurirro. I never knew they had a criminal record. 

Senator Caprnart. You didn’t? 

Mr. Marcurrrto. No, sir. 

The Cnamman. This was a Government project they were work 
ing on? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

The CHatrman. And the fact remained these riffraff were kicked 
off the job by Dade and you interceded to put them back to work? 

Mr. Marcnirro. I didn’t know they had records. 

The Cramman. You didn’t think they were as white as snow? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I never question any man—— 

Senator Carenartr. Your man Chiarello spent 2% to 5 years in 
Sing Sing. 

Mr. Marcuitto. The only time I knew this man was when he came 
to work at Claremont Terminal. 

The CHAIRMAN. - ide wanted them kicked off, didn’t they ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I didn’t know they had a record. 

The CuarrMan. Dade wanted them kicked off as undesirables, didn’t 
they ¢ 

Mr. Dickey. Mr. Chairman, the record is that Dade wanted them 

kic ked off for assault, of which they were later acquitted. 

Mr. Rice. Maybe this man couldn’t control it. Weare inquiring. 

Mr. Dickey. He said under the grievance procedure they had a right 
to be heard to see if they could be rehired. 

The Cramman. This is a Government project, but there is evidence 
that riffraff was put on the payroll at Government expense. 
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Mr. Dickey. I am entirely in agreement with you, sir, but I don’t 

nk this is a business agent’s job. 

Senator Carpenartr. This is a little off the subject, but this man 
Cockeye Brown was elected business agent to take your place, was 


he not ¢ 

fr. Marcnirro. In 1478, not eos place 

Senator CAPEHAR' — DeAcutis was elected president ¢ 

Mr. Marcnirro. That is night. 

Mr. Rice. They both have criminal records as long as your arm 
Here is one, 5 to 7 years in Rahway Reformatory. | | j 


j t | . ; f 
rected president and 


the other recor iS. They were ¢ 
mon. That was your union ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. That wasn’t mine. I was trustee 

Senator Capruarr. My question is: Did the membership of those 
unions know that the two men they were electing, one as business agent 
and the other as president of the union, have records as long as your 
arm’ Here they are. Do you think they knew it/ 

Mr. Marcurrro. I don’t know whether they did or not. 

Senator Cargenarr. Did you know it? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I knew they had been arrested, but I never knew 
they had any records. 

Senator Caprnarr. You are an awfully innocent fellow. It seems 
to me that you would know 

Mr. Marcurrro. Well, I don’t know. Believe me. I don’t know. 

Senator Capenarr. I am willing to take your word for it, but it isn’t 
quite clear tome. Do you think that Mr. Ryan, the head of the inter- 
national, knew of the records of these two men ¢ 

Mr. Marcnuirro. He sent the man down to conduct the election. 

Senator Capenart. Of these two men? 

Mr. Marcurrto. He sent an international representative to conduct 
that election. 

Senator Caprpenart. And at that election, these two men were elected 
with records such as those ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. They were elected. 

Senator Carenarr. I presume you have no way of knowing whether 
Mr. Ryan, or the man he sent down, knew he had these records or not 4 

Mr. Marcurrro. I wouldn’t know. 

Senator Carenart. How long have you been a member of this union ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. For 18 years. 

Senator Carenarr. Don’t you make any effort whatsoever, in your 
union, to get the history of those whom you are going to elect president 
and business agent ? 

Mr. Marcnirro. Well, I was h: appy in my job. | just stuck to that 
one pier and worked at Dade’s and went home with my family. 

Senator Capenarr. Here are two men with records as long as your 
arm that Dade Bros. tried to get rid of, and yet you interceaed, and 
others, and Mr. Ryan interceded, to get those men back. 

Mr. Marcuirro. He sent the executive vice president over to attend 
that meeting. 

Senator Carenart. To get these men back to work. with records 
such as these. 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know whether he knew he had a record. 
surely didn’t know they had a record. 
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Senator Carenarr. It seems to me, the testimony we have, and tly 
records seem to indicate, here they are—— 

The CuarrMan. Senator Capehart, one of the prerequisites to get 
a job was to have a criminal record. 

Mr. Dickey. The discharge of these two gentlemen—these two 
men—— 

The CuHatrman. I accept the correction. 

Mr. Dicxry. Was called for by the disorderly conduct on the afte: 
noon of May 19, 1952. ‘The company apparently didn’t know about 
these records. ‘They didn’t call it to this man’s attention. When it 
was upset, he then said, as a representative of the men, “I have a right 
to ask that they be put back on the payroll.” 

Senator Carenart. I can understand how a man can make one mis- 
take and be sent to jail or prison, or maybe two. We all make mis 
takes. And I can understand why you ought to forgive them and give 
them a job. When it comes to records that are just continuous records 
over a period of years and years, as both of these gentlemen had, ther 
it is beyond my comprehension to understand that kind of a union, 
or that kind of an operation. 

Mr. Durr. May I suggest to the Chair, it is the people in the union 
He was not a member of 1478. 

Senator Capenarr. He was a trustee. 

Mr. Marcuirro. No; I gave that up. 

Senator Carenart. You were a trustee, and you just testified you 
had been a member of the union for 18 years. 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is another union. 

Senator Capenarr. I think we can have the same records on all of 
them, the way it looks to me. 

Mr. Rice. Senator, it may be interesting, in connection with how 
these people get to be officers, to mention this: I think the witness 
mentioned that he had seen Ackalitis ees during the time that they 
were voting on one occasion, as possibly inferential as to how those 
men get in there. I might read to you ae Ackalitis was. He was 
one of the most notorious gunmen in the area. 

Senator Porrrer. Providing security for their polls. 

Mr. Rice. Ackalitis’ father and mother were born in Russia. He 
was a member of the gang known as the “Arsenal mob.” On March 
17, 1936, police were searching for one Frank Peraski, alias Whitey 
the Polack, in connection with the fatal shooting of Joseph Butler, 
son of Dick Butler, the author of the book, “Dock Walloper.” Butler 
had been shot on the evening of Mareh 16, 1936. The oe went to 
322. West 90th Street, New York, N. Y.. and found Peraski, Ack: ilitis, 
and 9 others, all members of the Arnesal mob. Peraski, Ackalitis, and 
the others were arrested. <A search of the house in which they were 
found revealed rifles, revolvers, Maxim silencers, and ammunition. 
Later on that same day, a eehal search of the rooming house in which 
the defendants were found was made. The police, breaking open a 
6-foot safe on the top floor of the house, found in it additional 
volvers, pistols, ammunition, and sever2zl Thompson machine guns. 

Senator Porrer. Do you suppose that caused our ammunition 
shortage ? 

Mr. Rice. This is the type of man that was present when they voted. 

Senator CaprnArt. This man was present when these two men were 
elected president and business agent, respectively 2 
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Mr. Rice. I don’t know if that one, but one similar to that, when 
Biffo was put in oflice is that right ¢ 

Mr. Marcurrro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. As possible additional interest, the man Gernie and a 
man named Turney, whose records we have here, about a year before 
were found by the Jersey City police to have had 35 timecards of Dade 
Bros. in a glove compartment of an automobile; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Marcuirro. | read that in a new spaper, 

Mr. Rice. It was said that it appeared they were in the process of 
perpetrat ing a fraud on the Government, or fraud against Dade Bros.. 
by turning in the timecards and receiving paychecks or pay envelopes 
for them; isn’t that right ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t kno 

Mr. Rice. I offer Turney’s record at this time, 9. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhib . 29,” and will 
be found in the appendix on p. 659.) 

Mr. Rice. You did know there were some no shape people down on 
the job? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I didn’t know there was no-shape people. 

Mr. Rice. You didn’t know that there were any people down there 
that were drawing money and not working? 

Mr. Marcurrro. No, si 

Mr. Rice. Did you know of anybody who had been a daytime em 
ployee on the county or city payroll who was drawing pay for night- 
wal there? 

Mr. Marcurrro. If they come in to work. 

Mr. Rice. If they came in? Who were some of those who had a 
day job and worked nights, too? 

Mr. Marcurrro. Offhand, I don’t remember. 

Mr. Rice. Do you remember a fellow by the name of Lawler? 

Mr. Marcurirro. The name strikes. 

Mr. Rice. Who was Lawler ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. A policeman. 

Mr. Rice. On what police force 

Mr. Marcurrro. Jersey City police. 

Mr. Rice. What was his daytime assignment? 

Mr. Marcuirro. He was up in the union office. 

Mr. Rice. He was sitting up in the union office at your union ¢ 

Mr. Marcnuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Why was he assigned up there? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know. He was assigned up there since. 
well, since the oflice opened there, from the time of the bombing on 
Grand Street he automatically came up to the new headquarters. 

Mr. Rice. When you had a bombing up in the union office, they sent 
a policeman up there. Mr. Jackson informs me that the bombing of 
the union office took place on March 2, 1951, and after that took place, 
you had a policeman up there to watch out; isn’t that right, a sort 
of a guard? And at nighttime, he showed up on the Dade Bros. 
payroll down there. What was the night job supposed to be? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Working in the carpenter shop. 

Mr. Rice. Did he actually go down there and work ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. He must have went down to work. 

Mr. Rice. As far as you know, he worked ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 
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Mr. Rice. Were there any other county employees or city employees 
on the payroll there at night ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. On several occasions, | got complaints from the 
membership that there had been some county and city employees 
working nights. 

Mr. Rice. Some of the members of your union said, “What are 
these fellows, who have daytime jobs for the county, doing down here 
at night”? 

Mr. Marcurrro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Making money ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. They complained about that ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Who were some of those? Was the nephew of the mayor 
there ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Rice. Wasn’t there a jailer who was a nephew of the mayor? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Well, county and city employees. 

Mr. Rice. County and city employees who had Dade jobs? Were 
they no-shape jobs in the d: vytime ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Ricr. It was possible? It was possible they had no-shape jobs, 
day and night ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Was it possible? 

Mr. Marcurrro. Could be. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Witness, to give you a little comfort, speaking 
of no-shape, there are some members of this body who are not strong 
on shape; present company excepted, Homer and Mr. Potter. 

Senator CapenarT. You never saw a thin Santa Claus. 

Mr. Rice. How many employees were in that category that they 
were complaining about that were holding down 2 jobs, say 25 or 30% 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes; say 25 or 30. 

Mr. Rice. And do you think, if you were given an opportunity to 


review a list of employees on the job, you would be able to pick those 
out, some of them ¢ 


Mr. Marcuitro. I may. 

Mr. Rice. You might be able to do it ? 

Mr. Marcuitto, Yes. 

Mr. Rice. We will try to get together with you on that. 

There came a time in June, I believe, of 1952, when the Mickey 
Mouses stopped some of the trucks. For the information of the Chair, 
Mickey Mouse is a term in Jersey City for police cars. 

The Cuatrman. Black Marias. 

Mr. Marcnirro. T was out of the local in May. 

Mr. Rice. But you still stayed on the job? 

Mr. Marcurrro. Of 1247. 

Mr. Rice. That was 1478, where the trouble was? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What was that about, just for general information pur- 


poses 4 


-_ 


Mr. Marcurrro. There was some labor dispute with the warehouse- 
men, but the longshoremen went in to work. 
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Mr. Rice. The | mngshore ‘men went in and the warehousemen stayed 
I show you a photograph, which we will identify as exhibit 
0, and ask you if you know what that is all about ? 

(Exhibit No. 30 may be found in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. Marcuitro. Yes; this was one of the mornings of the strike, 
. truckload of lumber trying to pass through to go in. 

Mr. Rice. That is a Dade Bros.’ truck trying to deliver lumber in to 
f he job ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. It might be Dade or it might be a private owned 
company truck, 

Mr. Rice. But, anyway, it is a truckload of lumber trying to get 
in to the job? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What is happening? 

Mr. Marcuitrro. A Mickey Mouse is in front of it. 

Mr. Rice. Do you recognize any of those men there in the photo- 
graph ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. There is a member of the waterfront squad right 
nere. 

Mr. Rice. What is his name? 

Mr. Marcuitro. Waldron. 

Mr. Rice. He is a member of the Jersey City police department? 

Mr. Marcnitro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What is the reason for the Jersey City police department 
stopping trucks from coming in there? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. What was the story around there? Was Mayor Kenny 
sore at somebody ? : 

Mr. Marcuirro. He might have been. 

Mr. Rice. Who was he sore at this time ? 

The CHatrman. Hague. 

Mr. Marcuitro. He was sore at somebody, because he was trying to 
keep the longshoremen out. 

Mr. Rice. Keeping the longshoremen out ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. They wanted to block the whole operation so no- 
body would go in to work. 

Mr. Rice. That was a continuation, then, of his tactics that started 
when he gave you the first list of undesirables, just a continuing thing, 
and he was trying to keep people off and put people on he wanted; 
sn’t that right? 

Mr. Marcuitto. Might have been. 

Mr. Rice. You were having conversations with him, weren’t you? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Mr. Ricr. What was he telling you? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That might have been one of the instances. 

Senator CarenaArt. Do I understand this is a load of lumber trying 
to get into this terminal to crate merchandise for our nation: - defense 
to be shipped overseas, and the mayor of Jersey City had his police 
squad take one of the cars and park it in front of his truck so they 
couldn't get in to do their lawful duty; is that what this is? 

Mr. Marcnuirro. That is right. 

Senator Carenart. And that happened in the United States, in 
the State of New Jersey. Why did he do that? What is your opinion 
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as to why he did that? It ought to be the other way around. H 
ought to have the police out there he lping to get the lumber in to be 
sent overseas. 

Mr. Marcuirro. I agree, and he was always trying to keep the me: 
that were already working outside. 

Mr. Rice. Didn’t he call you down on one oceasion and tell ye 
that he was going to keep the New York people off, complain about it, 
on a number of occasions ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. He was complaining about everything. On a 
number of occasions he gave me Jersey City men to put off the piers 
and it got so you just couldn’t take any more. 

Senator Carenart. What did the mayor have to do with it? He 
didn’t own Dade Bros. He wasn’t a member of the union. 

Mr. Rice. That is your complaint, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Marcuirro, That is right. 

Senator Carprenartr. What business was it of his? 

Mr. Marcurrro. That is what I have been trying to find out. 

Senator Porrer. He was using it as a patronage game? 

Mr. Marcutirro. More or less. 

Mr. Rice. To follow up that patronage thing, they were not only 
doing that, but didn’t they occasionally have entertainments and 
dinners and testimonials, and things like that, whe sre they would give 
you a number of tickets to sell for the ward leaders; things like that? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That happened. 

Mr. Rice. How would that happen? How would that come about? 

Mr. Marcuirro. It would come about that he would call you down 
to city hall and say, “Here are 200 or 300 tickets. Get rid of them. 
When you get rid of them, bring me the money up here.” 

Senator Carenart. Took the money to whom? 

Mr. Marcuirro. To the mayor. 

Senator Porrer. And you would have to sell the tickets to the men. 
How much did they run ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. $1 apiece. 

Senator Carenarr. How many dollars at a time would you turn 
over ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. It varied at different times. 

Senator CapeHart. $50, $100, $500 ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Sometimes $300; sometimes $400. 

Senator Carenart. And you gave it to the mayor ? 

Mr. Marcuirto. That is right. 

Senator Carenart. Do you know what he did with it? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I don’t. 

Senator Carenarr. Just put it in his pocket? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Senator Capenart. Was it in cash? 

Mr. Marcuirro. On one of the occasions the money hadn’t been 
turned in. 

Senator Carprnartr. You mean, the mayor didn’t turn the money in? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Somebody didn’t. I was being accused that I had 
taken the money. One particular time I had met the mayor at a 
dance. This was on a F ‘riday night. On Saturday he told me to 
go up to his office in the city hall. I went up to city hall and into his 
office. He gave me 150, 200 tickets, to—I forget the affair that it was. 
Anyway, after I get rid of the tickets—— 
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Mr. Rice. You took them down to the pier and you told the men 

) buy the tickets? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. I got rid of the tickets. I took 
the money, put it in an envelope, and a couple of days went up to 

ty hall and asked for the mayor. ‘The are was S in. The deputy 
mayor come over, Bill Flanagan, and said, “What do you want? 
[he mayor?” I said, “I have an envelope w ith some mot ey init. I 
vant to turn it over to him.” So he says, “I will take it.” He took 
the envelope. I said, “There is money in there. I don’t want to be 

‘ld responsible for this.” This is for the tickets he had given me. 
So a week or two went by, the dance was over, whatever it was. I am 
Imost certain it was a dance. 

The CuHarrmMan. It wasn’t a wake, was it? 

Mr. Marcuitro. And the fellow that was supposed to collect for 
the tickets from the mayor’s office had gone up to the mayor and he 
mentioned that he wanted to be paid for the tickets that he had left 
it the mayor’s office. They told him that Tony had the tickets, to 
vo down to the union office and collect from Tony. 

Senator Carenarr. You are Tony ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes, “Tony didn’t make no returns for any tickets.” 
That man came down to my office. It must have been about 12 o1 
o’clock in the afternoon. He come down and says, “Tony, I was up 
to city hall. I had left the mayor some tickets. He told me you 
didn’t make no returns.” I immediately took my hat and coat and 
went to city hall to the mayor. I talked to Flanagan. With that, 
there was second ward leader Helen Griffin there. I told Bill Flana- 
gan, “What, happened to the envelope,” that I had given him. So 
he said that he had turned it over to Helen Griffin instead of Mayor 
Kenny. Helen Griffin said she didn’t know it was money for those 
tickets, that she had put that money in = private account. And 
che immedi itely said she would go and take the money out and give 
it back to this man for the tickets. 

The Cuarrman. When you gave the money to the mayor you didn’t 
get a receipt for it? 

Mr. Marcuirro. No. 

The Cuatrman. Why not? 

Senator Capenart. Was she accustomed to having someone give 
her money like this, to put in her private account ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know. 

The CuarrMan. Don’t you think it would be proper to give a receipt, 
initialed that it is O. K.? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I have never done it. 

The CHarrmMan. You leave yourself wide open. 

Senator Porrrr. ‘The mayor must be a pretty busy man, pushing 
raffle tickets, running a labor union, and, I suppose, in his spare time 
icting as mayor of the city. 

The CuHarrman. Did you hear a statement that Kenny was trying 
to make in 4 years as much as Hague had made in 20 years; did you 
hear that statement ? 

Mr. Marcuitro. Yes. 

Senator Carrnarr. You heard that? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know how much Hague made? 


Mr. Marcuirro. No; I don’t. 
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Senator Porrer. Did you ever attend a meeting with any of t 
officials of the Dace company and with Mayor Kenny In May 
Kenny’s office 

Mr. Marcurrro. Y« 

(Whereupon, iator Capehart left the meeting.) 

senator LOTTER. viat w » circumstances surrounding t 
meeting ¢ 

Mr. Marcurrro. That was the time they suggested Dominick Stro 
vO back to w k Schwartzkopf was present, the prosecutor, 
Assistant Prosecutor Dworkin, ¢ issel, Mr. Clark, two State 
the police commissioner, myself, the waterfront squad 

Senatol Porrer. W ) instigated That meeting ? Was 
gated | y the mayo ’s office or whom 4 

Mr. Marcuirro. The men marched down to city hall. That 
brought the meeting on. 

Senator Porrer. What was the relationship of Dade Bros. and cit 
hall; was it a good relationship ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know. 

Senator Porrrer. You don’t know any contacts with officials that 
Dade Bros. had, with the mayor or other people in city hall? 

Mr. Marcnirro. On a number or a couple of occasions a remark was 
yassed by Mr. Clark that he was getting sick and tired of meeting 
itepny down at one of the public libraries. 

The CuHatrmMan. Good for Clark. 

Senator Porrer. From the comments that he made you would as 
sume that city hall was putting pressure on the company, and they 
were going down to ¢ ity hall in order to keep peace, going down to 
the library to kee ‘Pp peace ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. I don’t know whether he was putting pressure on 
him, but he passed that remark? What happened, I wouldn’t have 
any idea. 

Mr. Rice. You had the impression these—the word I want to use is 
“clandestine”; it is sort of a secret meeting—that the reason they 
were meeting in the library was that so no one could see them meeting ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. It is possible? 

Mr. Rice. Was that the impression that you had from Clark—that 
it repelled him ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. There is a possibility. 

Senator Porrer. Your great complaint with Mayor Kenny was 
when he tried to keep some of the men from going to work; is that 
when your break came with Mayor Kenny ? 

(Where upon Senator Cape ‘hart entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Marcuirro. There was actually no break. We wanted to keep 
harmony with the union members and see that everybody is happy. 
But when he kept telling me to put men off the piers with families 
and wives—— 

Senator Porrer. You got fed up? 

wai Marcuirro. I just couldn’t do it. It can’t be done. I have 
never put a man off the pier i in my life. 

Bansal Porrer. From that time you began to have increasingly 
more trouble at the terminal as a result of the police interference ! 

Mr. Marcuirro. It looked like we had a cloudburst, it seemed to me. 

Senator Porrer. The city officials, then, rather than trying to aid 
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you In your efforts { » do a job fo. the termin: . were dou o everything 
possible to impede the efforts ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. It seemed that way. 

Mr. Di KEY. Since that time this man ha hes indicted on four 
ndictments and has never previously been arrested and has no erimi- 
nal record. 

The Cuamman. In the back of your mind, is that any persecution ? 

Mr. Dickey. | think the record will speak for itself. 

Senator Porrer. Have you been threatened at all, Mr. Marchitto? 

Mr. Marcuirro. No, su 

Senator Povrrer. Have the police harassed you to any noticeable 
degree or do you have any difficulty with the police that you think is 
personal harassment r 

Mr. Marcuirro. It is like everything else. ‘There are always ways 
and means, if somebody wants to do something. 

Mr. Durr. I don’t think he understood your question. 

Senator Porrer. Have the police done anything to you, since your 
break with city hall, to make you e ror suspicious or, by your actual 
knowledge, know that they are out to personally cause you trouble? 

Mr. Marcnirro. I can’t say for sure. 

Senator Porrer. You have suspicions 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Senator Porrrr. You are not fearful, as a result of your testimony 
here, of any personal harm coming to you ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirvro. Well, there is a certain amount. of fear. There 1S 
no question about it. 

The CHarrMan. Do you carry a gun? 

Mr. Mar HITTrO. LI don’t need no oun. | don’t believe in any. 

The CuatrMan. It is good to hear that. 

Mr. Rice. You mentioned about Clark, vice president of Dade, and 
Kenny meeting down at the library. I take it that was in the latter 
stages of the job. We had this difficulty here in June of 1952, and even 
tually this job was shut down in October. Do you know what the rea- 
son was for closing down the job? They were building the airbases, 
and quite a bit of material had to go over. That was the scene of the 
operations. Why did they shut that job down and move away? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Rice. What did Clark tell you? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Clark told me, about a month or so ago, the opera- 
tion was going to ry to Norfolk. 

Mr. Rice. He said. “We are voing to move down to Norfolk” ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. That was news, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Marcutrro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did any r of the people who had a stake in this thing. 
like Rvan, who had an organization, or Kenny, did any of those people 
actually try to prevent that move to Norfolk? 

Mr. Marcnirro. Ryan has never said anything to me. 

Mr. Rice. He never expressed anything to you ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. No. 

Mr. Rice. Did Kenny do anything to try to keep the thing from 
leaving Jersey ? 

Mr. MARcHITTO. Not to my knowledge. 
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Mr. Rice. But Clark said, at least a month or so before they moved, 
he knew they were going down there? 

Mr. Marcurrro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And Dade Bros. was just going to switch the scene of 
operations to Norfolk, rather than Jersey City? 

Mr. Marcurirro. That is right. 

Mr. Ricr. You testified some time back, that the only time you had 
seen Ackalitis—that is Albert Ackalitis—was around this Biffo De 
Lorenzo election; is that right ? 

Mr. Marcnirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. We will enter Acaklitis’ record as exhibit No. 31. Do you 
know whether Albert has a brother Willy, or not ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I wouldn’t know. 

(Exhibit No. 31 appears in the appendix on pp. 660-662, inclusive.) 

Mr. Rice. We had some testimony the other day, Mr. Chairman, that 
Willy Acaklitis, brother of Albert, I believe, was working on some of 
those Grace Line piers we were talking about. You don’t know 
whether Albert has a brother Willy, or not? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Rice. You are pretty sure about that? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Positive. 

Mr. Rice. You never got any messages from Willy? 

Mr. Marcuirro. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Directly or indirectly ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. No phone calls? 

Mr. Marcuirro. No, sir. 

Mr. Ricr. Notes? 

Mr. Marcuitro. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Communications of any kind ? 

Mr. Marcuitro. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. I am not saying there is any truth to this, but there has 
been a report to the effect that, while Albert Ackalitis was in Sing 
Sing—he went there after this election sometime, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Marcnirro. According to the newspapers. 

Mr. Rice. That he sent a message to you to tell you about whether 
to strike the men or not. Did you ever get such a message ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is a lie. 

Mr. Rice. Have you ever heard that before? 

Mr. Marcuirro. In the newspapers. 

Mr. Rice. What did it say in the newspapers ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. About a Robert Green going up there. I remember 
reading part of that in the newspaper. 

Mr. Rice. Nothing to that? 

Mr. Marcuitro. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. I have here a photostatic copy of a note. We will put it in 
the record as exhibit No, 32. It says, in handwriting: 

Hello Willy: Call Joan and tell her to get Tony Cheese’s phone number and 
call him and say I said to get those men off those Jersey piers and go on strike. 
Ackie. 

Mr. Marcnrrro. I never knew anything about that; no, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Is that all you have to say—*No, sir”? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I never saw that before and never got any message. 
That was the only time I ever saw that man. 
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Mr. Rice. That was the only time you ever saw him, at the Biffo 

lection ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You want to tell us that you never got any communica- 

on from Joan or Willy? 

Mr. Marcuitro. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You had nothing to do with the men going on strike? 

Mr. Marcuirtro. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. No orders from him? 

Mr. Marcuirro. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. How do you account for that? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know how to account for that. 

Mr. Rice. Do you think somebody is framing you, by drawing this 
ip! 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know that it is; possible. 

Mr. Rice. It is Pa somebody is framing you? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Have you been framed on any of these other things? 

Mr. Marcuirro. I can’t say that I was or not. 

The Cuatrman. I will just say a word to the photographers. This 
morning the witness said that he doesn’t like to be photographed. Be- 
cause of that, the photographers will be allowed one photograph and 
then quit. 

Mr. Marcurrro. There is a possibility I was framed on these indict- 
ments. How come, all of a sudden, I am indicted? I have never been 
irrested in my life. Never even got a speeding ticket, or anything. 

Mr. Rice. But you are absolutely not taking any order from Acka- 
litis about the work ? 

Mr. Marcuitto. My orders come from the membership, themselves, 
and nobody else. 

Mr. Rice. Before we conclude with this witness, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to offer as exhibit No. 33 for the record, a copy of the 
Jersey City police report, part of the investigation of this union-hall 
bombing, covering the finding of these 35 Dade Bros. timecards in 
the Gernie and Turney situation. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 33,” and will 
be found in the appendix on p. 663.) 

The Cuarrman. We want to thank you for coming before us today. 
We are going to declare a 5-minute recess. 

Mr. Rice. Before we suspend, we would like to indicate to this wit- 
ness he will be continued under subpena, and we would like to have 
him remain around, at least for the balance of the afternoon. Then, 
we will talk with you about staying in touch. Will that be agreeable? 
Do you have something to say, Mr. Duff? 

Mr. Durr. There are certain things in here which I think should be 
clarified on the record. I think your questions, or the questions of 
the Senators, didn’t go far enough. 

Mr. Rice. I want you to know that our committee rules allow coun- 
sel to be present here with a witness. If counsel has questions he would 
like to suggest which will clarify any situation, we will be most appre 
ciative of your doing so, within reasonable limitations. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ww e will do that after recess. We will come back 
at 10 minutes of 4. 
338274—53—pt. 1 13 
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(A short recess was taken.) 

The CHarrMAn, The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman, we have been handed several questions by 
counsel for Mr. Marchitto. We will be glad to ask them at this tim: 
for the purpose of clarifying certain situations, I take it. 

The first one is, how was your election handled? Did they hav 
voting machines there when you were elected business agent of 1247? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Mr. RIcr. As far as you were concerned, that election was in con 
plete accord with the regular, established trade-union practices ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

‘The CHarrMan. They used the check list-—— 

Mr. Marcuirro. Show your book, and go in and vote by machine 

Mr. Rice. Were you running against someone? Did you have oppo 
sition ¢ 

Mr. Marcnirro. Yes. There was a full slate. The man that was 
running for business agent at that time was John Maloney. 

Mr. Rice. And you defeated Maloney ? 

Mr. Marcnitro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Were you able to tell how many votes were cast and what 
the results were ¢ 

Mr. Marcuirro. Between 700 and 800, and 1 beat my opponent 
2 to l. 

Mr. Rice. In the 700 or 800, what percentage of the total member 
ship would that constitute ? 

Mr. Marcurrro. The total membership, when the international 
turned it over for that election, was about 860 or 870, to be exact. 

Mr. Rice. So you had a right substantial vote that day ¢ 

Mr. Marcritrro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Mayor Kenny was not in evidence around the elections! 

Mr. Marcuitto. No, sir. 

Senator Porrer. At that time, he was a pretty good man to have on 
your side?. I mean that sincerely, because I would assume that he 
was familiar with the waterfront, and his political strength came 
from the waterfront; the people who were his workers were workers 
in the union? 

Mr. Marcuirro, That is right. 

Senator Porrer. If he were for you, he could elect you, and if he 
were against you, he could defeat you? 

Mr. Marcnitro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Asa matter of fact, he had originally been a ward leader 
of the waterfront. He has been prominent in waterfront activities 
all his life in Jersey City? 

Mr. Marcuirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. So he might be considered a very influential person in the 
waterfront of Jersey City ? 

Mr. Marcurirro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. I believe there was one other thing in connection with the’ 
mayor. We had some exhibits this morning in which the mayor of 
Bayonne, I believe, had sent a letter to Mayor Kenny and asked him 
to put someone to work at Claremont. How was it that Mayor 
Kenny’s sphere of influence extended out into the county in that way 
bevond the confines of Jersey City? Do you know about that; was he 
the county leader or something of that sort? 
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Mr. Marcurrro. 1 wouldn’t know. I think he is the county leader. 

Mr. Rice. County Democratic leader ¢ 

fr. Marcnuitrro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Would it be fair t Ly that in channelu o people to work 
t Claremont, he was not necessarily confined to people from Jersey 
City, that occasionally he brought in people from other places? 

Mr. Marcuirro, Union City, Hoboken, Bayonne. 

Mr. Rice. | noticed on the ward leader list there were some other 
people from Bayonne, I think, West New York and Hoboken. 

Mr. Marcnuirro, That is right 

Mr. Ri gk. That is the reason they are on the list ? 

Mr. Marcuitro. That is right. 

Mr. Rr E. Because he Was also taking care of some other people, 
some other friends ? 

Mr. Marcnirro. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Does that take care of it, Mr. Duff ¢ 

Mr. Durr. He has a nickname. 

Mr. Rice. I read the other day in a magazine a very interesting 
article about a group of New Jersey people, who, I think, had been 
putting out this frozen—what do they call that? 

The CHarrMan. Frozen custard ? 

Mr. Rice. Pizza pie. Were you ever in any other business besides 
being a longshoreman ¢ 

Mr. MARCHITTO. Yes. I manufactured cheese That is where I 
got the name, “Tony Cheese.” 

Mr. Rice. That is how you came to be called “Tony Cheese,” because 
you at one time were in the cheese business ? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. I want to thank you for your help, Mr. Marchitto, and to 
again tell you that you will remain under subpena. We would like 

o have you stay here this afternoon. We want you to appreciate 
ca you will be afforded the usual protection of a Government wit 
ness; that if you are approached by anyone or threatened, or it ap 
pears that anyone is trying to take advantage of you, we would like 
to have you communicate with us immediately. 

Mr. Marcuirro. I shall. 

Mr. Rice. Is that understood by you? 

Mr. Marcuirro. Thank you. 

Mr. Durr. You want us to stand by this afternoon? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Frank Paula. Will you hold up your right hand ? 
Do vou solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


TESTIMONY OF FRANK PAULA, JERSEY CITY, N. J., ACCOMPANIED 
BY T. JAMES TUMULTY, ATTORNEY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Mr. Pauta. I do. 
The CuHarman. Will you give your name and address to the 
stenographer ¢ 
Mr. Pauta. Frank Paula, 345 Fairmount Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
The CHarrMan. You have counsel with you? : : 
Mr. Rice. Mr. Paula, you are appearing here today under subpena ? 


Mr. Pauta. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rice. And you had previously consulted with the staff in con 
nection with some of these matters here ? 

Mr. Pauta. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You say you live where? 

Mr. Pauwa. 345 Fairmount Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

Mr. Rice. What is your line of business, Mr. Paula? 

Mr. Pavia. Town a tavern with a sort of ballroom. 

Mr. Rice. You own a tavern with a sort of ballroom? 

Mr. Pauta. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What do you call that? 

Mr. Pauna. A convention hall or a dance hall. 

Mr. Rice. What is the name of that establishment ? 

Mr. Paua. Jersey City Gardens. 

Mr. Rice. I think we had some testimony here today that there 
were some dinners that took place, testimonial dinners at the Jersey 
City Gardens. That is your place? 

Mr. Pauta. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You arrived here after the luncheon recess, so you didn’t 
hear some of the testimony this morning ? 

Mr. Pavta. Thatisright. I just arrived. 

Mr. Rice. In the testimony that was given this morning by the wit- 
ness who has just proceeded you, Anthony Marchitto, I believe it was 
mentioned that he thought you were related in some way to Louis 
Messano. 

Mr. Pauta. He isan uncle of mine. 

Mr. Rice. Louis Messano is? 

Mr. Pauta. He is Public Safety Commissioner of Jersey City. 

Mr. Rice. And has been for some time? 

Mr. Pauta. Since 1949, 

Mr. Rice. He became commissioner simultaneously when Mayor 
Kenny became mayor in that same election ? 

Mr. Pauna. Yes. 

(Whereupon, Senator Pastore entered the hearing room. ) 

Mr. Rice. As public safety commissioner, the supervision of the 
police department comes— 

Mr. Pauta. Through him. 

Mr. Rice. Under him? 

Mr. Pauta. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And he is more or less the director of the police de- 
partment ? 

Mr. Pavuta. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. So he is the chief law enforcement officer of the county? 

Mr. Pauta. Of thetown of Jersey City. 

(Where upon, Senator Potter left the hear ing room.) 

Mr. Rice. There was some testimony by Mr. Marchitto, while he 
was the business agent on the Claremont terminal, a man by the name 
of Johnny Dukes was hired. 

Mr. Pauwa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if you can tell us what you had to do with that? 

Mr. Pavuta. Well, I think, if I am not mistaken, that Johnny Dukes 
happened to be at my place that day and Tony Cheese, or Tony 
Marchitto- 

Mr. Rice. Could you speak up a little bit ? 
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Mr. Pauna. Tony Marchitto happened to be at the place at that 
same time. Johnny Dukes wasn’t doing so good, and I interceded 
for him and I asked Tony Marchitto would he give him a job, and 

that was all. 

Mr. Rice. How did you happen to know Johnny Dukes ¢ 

Mr. Pauta. I happen to know Johnny Dukes, I happen to run box- 
ing for about 10 or 11 years. 

Mr. Rice. You ran some boxing ? 

Mr. Pauta. That is right; and through the boxing business, if I 
remember right, I think Johnny Dukes used to order two tickets a 
week. 

Mr. Rice. I beg your pardon. He wanted two tickets weekly ? 

Mr. Pauta. Two tickets weekly. 

Mr. Rice. Who were they for , 

Mr. Pauta. For Johnny Dukes. 

Mr. Rice. Whoelse ? 

Mr. Pauta. I don’t know; lady friend or somebody else. I just don’t 
know. He used to generally order two tickets a week, and that is how 
I got to know Johnny Dukes. 

Senator Caremart. What kind of a business does Johnny Dukes 
run ¢ 

Mr. Pavuwa. He used to run Dukes’ Restaurant. 

Senator Porrer. Does he still run it? 

Mr. Pauta. No; he is not doing a thing, as far as I know. 

The CuatrmMan. That was the hangout for the mob ? 

Mr. Pauta. That I don't know. I am no mobster. 

The CuHatrman. Have you heard that before ? 

Mr. Pauta. What I have read in the papers. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you believe it ? 

Mr. Pauta. From what I read in the papers. 

Senator Carenart. How far is this place from yours? 

Mr. Pauta. Cliffside Park in Bergen County. 

Mr. Tumutry. A Republican county. 

Senator Carenart. He ran this restaurant. Was it a good-sized 
restaurant ? 

Mr. Pauta. He was a frequent customer of my fight club. He might 
have missed a week—— 

Senator Carenart. Wasn’t it a good-sized restaurant ? 

Mr. Pauta. I wouldn’t call it a good-sized restaurant. I don’t know. 

The Cuamman. Was Willie Moretti associated with you in the 
promotion of prizefights ? 

Mr. Pauta. Never. 

The Cuatrman. Did you know Willie? 

Mr. Pauta. I know him. 

The Cuatrman. How far from your place was he killed? 

Mr. Pauta. He was killed up near Dukes’. 

The Cuamman. Ina restaurant up there? 

Mr. Pavra. Only what I read in the papers. 

The Cuatrman. Who murdered Willie? 

Mr. Pauta. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Tumutry. I think you should tell the Senator that isn’t Bergen 
County, which is—— 
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Mr. Pauna. How I got to know Willie Moretti is that he used to 
call and order fight tickets, and I got to know him that way. Other 
than that, I didn’t know him. 

fr. Rice. You have been up in Dukes’ place at Cliffside Park? 

Mr. Pauta. I used to go up bathing once in awhile at Palisades 
Park. Naturally, when a guy used to stop down and give me some 
business, I used to stop there once ina great while. 

Mr. Ru er. Do you know who was hanging around in there, know 
any of the people? 

Mr. Pauta. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Anastasia, did you ever see him? 

Mr. Pauta. I don’t know him. 

Mr. Rice. Frank Costello? 

Mr. Pauta. I don’t know him. 

Mr. Rice. Longy Zwillman ? 

Mr. Pauta. I don’t know him. 

The CuarrMan. You ought to be congratulated. 

Mr. Pacwa. I don’t know that crowd. 

Mr. Rice. How about Joe Adonis? 

Mr. Pauta. I don’t know that crowd. 

Mr. Rice. They all hung in there. 

Mr. Pautna. They might have. 

Mr. Rice. You knew Willie Moretti? 

Mr. Pausa. Yes, by ordering tickets. He would order 10, 12, 1 
He ordered as high as 25 ringsides at a time. 

Mr. Rice. Did it ever come to your attention Johnny Dukes was 
just fronting for Willie Moretti? 

Mr. PAULA. Pers sonally, between vou and A I think the whole thing 
is wrong on Johnny Dukes 

Mr. Rice. What do you mean? 

Mr. Pauta. I don’t think he has—has room rent there today. He 
isin rough shape. He was just a slob, I think. 

The Cuamman. He had plenty of company around there, in the 
slob class. 

Mr. Rice. They didn’t think he was a slob down at Claremont ter- 
minal, because the »y made him a hiring boss. 

Mr. Pauna. As far as I was concerned, he was always a slob. 

Senator Capenartr. What do you mean by “slob”? 

Mr. Pavuta. Just an easy-going fellow. That is all. The guy has 
nothing. I know he has got nothing. 

Senator Carenart. You mean by “slob” a lazy 

Mr. Pavia. I mean common, though, just an easy, good-natured 
fellow. That isall. But I mean this, I think the whole entire world 
has that fellow wrong. 

Mr. Rice. Willie Moretti was murdered on about October 1951. 
What happened to Dukes’ restaurant ? 

Mr. Pauta. He was closed before that, I think, through the news- 
papers. 

Mr. Rice. The newspapers closed him down? 

Mr. Pauta. What I have read through the newspapers. I haven’t 
been up in Dukes’ in 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Rice. How did it come about? Johnny Dukes came to you, 
picked you out of all people to help to get him a job? 
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Mr. Pauua. At that time he was hanging around in Hoboken. Iam 

ioht off the cliff of Hoboken. 

Mr. Rice. He was hanging around in Hoboken ? 

Mr. Pavia. At that one particular time he was hanging out in 
Hoboken. I am right off the cliff from Hoboken. It is right off the 
cliff, and then you go down a hill. He happened to run into the place. 
That is all. 

Mr. Rice. He came into your pl ice ¢ 

Mr. Pauta. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What did you do? He said, “I need work”? 

Mr. Pauwa. He said to me, “Can you straighten me out with some 
work¢ I would like to get down at the piers.” I know Marchitto. 
Wecome from right in the same neighborhood. 

Mr. Rice. What was Marchitto’s reputation? Was he able to get 
people down there ? 

Mr. Pauna. I told you the other day Marchitto was a pretty clean- 
cut fellow. I told you that last Thursd: ay. He isa clean-cut fellow, 
if there ever was one. 

Mr. Rice. Duke came to you, and you knew Marchitto—— 

Mr. Pavia. I knew Marchitto because he came from my same 
neighborhood. 

Mr. Rice. Did you tell Marchitto, tell him to come over? 

Mr. Pauxa. To be frank with you, I don’t remember whether I gave 
Johnny Duke one of my cards or whether I called Marchitto. 

Mr. Rice. You gave him one of your cards ? 

Mr. Pauta. I don’t remember. It could have been either one. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s see if this refreshes your recollection. It seems 
to me the testimony was to the effect that Marchitto received a card 
or message from you to come over to your house. He went over to 
your house, your home, where you live on Fairmont. 

Mr. Pauta. That might have been so, too. 

Mr. Rice. When he got over there, you were there. You introduced 
him to Johnny Dukes. 

Mr. Pauna. Johnny Dukes wasn’t there then. That I am positive. 

Mr. Rice. Was he ever at your house ? 

Mr. Pauta. Johhny Dukes was at my house one time when I was 
sick long after that. Not when he was working for that. ‘That is 
positive. 

Mr. Rice. There is no question about that ? 

Mr. Paunta. There is none. none whatsoever. 

Mr. Rice. Where do you think it was that you introduced Mar- 
chitto to Dukes? 

Mr. Pauna. I think, if I am right—I am not going to swear to it 
I think it was at Jersey City Gardens, in the kitchen, if I am not 
mistaken. I might be wrong. 

Mr. Rice. You might be right ? 

Mr. Pauta. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Anyone else there ? 

Mr. Pauta. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Rice. Was there a fellow by the name of Sanders? 

Mr. Pauta. Joe Sanders. 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Pauta. He might have been. Joe Sanders is a very good 
friend of mine. He is a pal of mine 
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Mr. Rice. Who is Joe Sanders? 

Mr. Pauta. Joe Sanders is a fellow who lives a block away from 
me and is in the junk business. 

Mr. Rice. Buys old scrap? Is he a friend of Johnny Dukes 

Mr. Pauta. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Have you heard of or seen Joe Sanders lately ? 

Mr. Pauwa. I seen him last night. 

Mr. Rice. You saw him last night? 

Mr. Pavia. We go out toget her. 

Mr. Rice. So he was sort of hanging—— 

Mr. Pauta. Johnny Dukes don’t know none of that crowd. Don’t 
know none of that crowd; is not in that class. 

Mr. Rice. Let me figure this out. Johnny Dukes isn’t in what class‘ 

Mr. Pauta. Joe Sanders don’t know none of those people. 

Mr. Rice. He was there when this happened ¢ 

Mr. Pauta. He might have been, but he still don’t know the ma 

Mr. Rice. He is an innocent bystander ¢ 

Mr. Pauta. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. He had nothing to do with this, anyhow—— 

Mr. Pavia. Nothing whatsoever. 

Mr. Tumuvry. You say, “He was an innocent bystander.” You 
imply the other two are not. 

Mr. Rice. I appreciate your correction. It may have been an ill 
chosen word. When this transaction was going on, the principal 
people were you, Johnny Dukes, and Anthony Marchitto ! 

Mr. Pauwa. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What did Marchitto have to say when you said, “Put hin 
to work’’? 

Mr. Pauna. Give him a job. That is 

Mr. Rice. Had he previous experience on the waterfront ? 

Mr. Pavia. Dukes—no. 

Mr. Rice. Why did you think he could put him to work? 

Mr. Pauta. Anybody can go to work anywhere. It doesn’t take 
any knowledge to go to work on the pier. 

Mr. Rice. Especially at Claremont ? 

Mr. Pavia. You don’t have to be smart—— 

The Cuarrman. Did he own a hammer and saw é 

Mr. Pauta. I don’t know what he did there, Mr. Tobey, Senator. 
I don’t know. I never mixed with that crowd; never. 

Mr. Rice. There was some testimony, I think, a while back that 
Johnny Dukes came down to the pier in $250 suits, smoking cigarettes 
in a holder. 

Mr. Pauwa. He ain’t got the right kind. You listen to me. He 
hasn’t the right kind. 

Mr. Rice. And he was all dooded up? 

Mr. Pauna. He was never dooded up. I am telling you. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Clark, of Dade Bros. 

Mr. Paua. He might have had a cigar, which he has all day. But 
that isn’t all he has got. 

Mr. Rice. Webster fantails ¢ 

Mr. Pauta. I don’t know what he smokes, but that is about all he 
can do, is smoke. 

Mr. Rice. Then he can’t work ¢ 


~ 
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Mr. Pauta. He can work. He is big enough to work. 

Mr. Rice. Was he immediately hired ? 

Mr. Pauta. That I don’t know. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Rice. Did you ask Tony again to get, _ on? 

Mr. Pauna. I think I had to speak to him 2 or 3 different times. 

Mr. Rice. Dukes kept pushing you and you ie pt pushing Tony? 

Mr. Pauta. Yes, because he was hanging around Hoboken at that 
ne particular time, and it was right off the cliff and it was easy to see 
me. 

Senator, let me tell you something. You are a pretty clean man. 
Johnny Dukes ain’t the worst guy in the world. 

The Cuatrman. I like to hear you say that. 

Mr. Pavia. You are a pretty clean man from what I know of you, 
and Johnny Dukes I put in the same shoes. Johnny Dukes is not a 
bad fellow. 

Mr. Rice. How do you account for his place being a hangout—— 

Mr. Pauta. I could have a place of business and I could have a lot 
of mobsters hanging out. 

Mr. Rice. None of that rubs off, in your estimation ? 

Mr. Pauua. That has nothing to do with me, because you are a 
mobster. 

Mr. Rice. When if you have mobsters 

Mr. Pauta. I know Johnny Dukes, and I am speaking the truth 
here today. He is lucky toeat tonight. Isthat all mght? He is lucky 
to eat. 

Mr. Rice. There is some testimony that a man by the name of Domi- 
nick Strollo went to work down there. 

Mr. Pauua. I don’t know Dominick Strollo, if he fell in front of me. 

Mr. Rice. And that Johnny Dukes was instrumental in getting 
Dominick to get work down there? 

Mr. Pauta. As far as that terminal, drydock, or whatever you want 
to—I don’t know nothing about it, it never bothered me and I never 
done anything—it doesn’t mean anything to me. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know Tony Bender? 

Mr. Pauxa. I don’t know Tony Bender. 

Mr. Rice. But Johnny Dukes, according to the testimony, hired, or 
put to work, Dominick Strollo when he went down, and made him the 
night hiring boss. 

Mr. Pauta. That I don’t know nothing about, that business. 

Mr. Rice. And that there seemed to be a tremendous increase of 
criminals, some of whom used to hang out in Dukes’ restaurant. 

Mr. Pauta. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Did it ever occur to you that maybe your intercession for 
Johnny Dukes was —— 

Mr. Paua. Don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. That caused tremendous infiltration of—— 

Mr. Pausa. Don’t know nothing about those people at ; 

Mr. Tumunry. You are not accusing the man of that. 

Mr. Rice. I just want to find out what he knows about that. I 
think we discussed the other day, and we will talk for the record now, 
the story of how your name got on a $750 check which was drawn by 
Dade Bros., pay: able to Anthony Marchitto, endorsed by Mare hitto, 
ard the second endorsement was Frank Paula. L wonder if you 
would tell us about that? 
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Mr. Pauna. I will give you the whole story on that. I think Mar 
chitto and a fellow by the name of Barney Brown, they came up to ser 
me one d Ly. ion lv oO per: ite 1 or 2 di: LYS a wet k. I operate ona Friday. 
and if I don’t get a vthi wona Friday I ope rate on a Sunday. But 


my business 1s mo tly a dance: outfits, clubs, organizations run affair 
In my place So T wouldn't wear if bof 1 of them come up or one co) 
uD B tT th nk the two of them come up to ee me. 


Mr. Rr FE. Marchitto and Vincent Brow 1) 4 

Mr. Pavia. Barney Brown, they call him. 

Mr. Rice. This fellow—— 

Mr. Pauna. I know Barney Brown. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know his record ¢ 

Mr. Pauta. No. 

Mr. Rice. Take a look at it. 

Mr. Pauta. I don’t know too much about the fellow. 

Mr. Rice. Take a look at it. | Refer ing to exhibit No. 20. 

Mr. Pauta. That is him. 

Senator CapenArt. That is the fellow, is it? 

Mr. Pauna. Yes, si1 

Mr. Rice. Marchitto and that man came up there ? 

Mr. Pauna. I think they came up to my place, at the Jersey City 
Gardens, and they wanted to run a dinner. I gave you the wrong 
information. I went back a nd last night I looked at my records. The y 
had taken the date of Saturd;: Ly, November ; Just before election time. 
So Marchitto took sick, which he did tak ae he was operated on, and 
they canceled the date. They canceled the date to Wednesday, Decem | 
ber 5. They had a dinner. 

Mr. Rice. 1951? 

Mr. Pauna. That is right, at my place. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know how much was charged for that dinner? 

Mr. Pauwa. $7.50 a ticket. 

Mr. Rice. How many people went to the dinner? 

Mr. Pauua. I guaranteed—I checked with the caterer—I checked 
the other day—they guaranteed 900 dinners. 

Mr. Rice. Guaranteed 900? 

Mr. Pauta. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And the caterer was charging $2? 

Mr. Pauna. I don’t know whether it was $2 or $2.25 

Mr. Rice. And they guaranteed 900. How many actually were 
served? Could you tell from your check ? 

Mr. Pauta. I think it fell down a little bit. It could have been 
600 or 700, on account of the postponements, 

Mr. Rice. They had to pay off on the 900, though ? 

Mr. Pauna. That is right, because there was a guaranty of 900. 

Mr. Rice. And the tickets were $7.50 a copy? 

Mr. Pauta. That is right. 

Mr. Rice.. How did it happen that your name appeared as second 
endorser ? 

Mr. Paura. I will tell you, Mr. Rice. When Barney Brown went 
up to pay the caterer, a man by the name of Barkhauser, they paid 
Mr. Barkhauser, and Mr. Barkhauser is a man of around 75 or maybe 
80 years old, which I told you, and he carries no money with him, 
because he is an old man. And he always asks me to have enough 
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h so I can pay the waiters off. And that is how I wound up with 
at $750 check. I advanced him the money to pay the waiters off, 
ind I wound up with that $750 check. 

Mr. roe You paid out $750 in cash ? 

The HAIRMAN., You l put that in your bank account ? 

Mr. P AULA. I must h: kay Senator. 

Mr. Rice. Were you able to find the deposit slip 4 

Mr. PAu! as No, but ] can show a big deposit right after that. Here 
you are. I went to the bank last Friday. Here you are, Senator. 
I want you to look at that. 

Mr. Rx E. You asked for a microfilm of the che k. I am asking 
vou about the deposit ticket, which you said you set forth your check 
leposits and cash deposits on, and I think the bank retains copies 
of those. 

Mr. Pauta. That is right. When I went down Friday morning, 
I went there thinking it was November 3, to be frank with you, so 
a n l ot back vesterday, I see the postponen ent, and it was Wednes 
dav. December } », Which vou can see on there. 

Nir. Ricr. So you still haven’t found out— 

Mr. Pauta. Naturally, because I couldn't. I had no time. 

Mr. Rice. Wi! en we first talked, we decided the deposit of Decem 
ber 13—— 

Mr. Paunta. November 13. 1 thought it was November 3. 

Mr. Tumurry. There was an adjour! ment at the time the dinner 
was to be held. 

Mr. Pauta. He was operated on. 

Mr. Rice. The best information you can submit now is that you 
think the deposit shows up on W hat date? 

Mr. Pauua. I got it there. It is over $2,000. 

Mr. Rice. What date? 

Mr. Pauta. December 10, I think, which is about right. I always 
deposit on a Monday. 

Mr. Tumuury. You see, Mr. Rice, when he went over before—— 

Mr. Pauta. I always go to the bank on Monday. 

Mr. Rice. I see a deposit on the 10th of $2,050 even. 

Mr. Pauua. That is about right. 

Mr. Rice. In the Hudson City Savings Bank, under the Jersey City 
Gardens’ account. 186 Ogden Avenue. You think, included in that 
deposit is the $750 check: that if we look at the de posit ticket, we will 
find items broken down and one of them will be the STHO0# 

Mr. Pavia. I am not sure. It would look that way. T only run 
about 60 affairs a year. . 

Mr. Rice. What was the compensation to the Jersey City Gardens 
for that affair ? 

Mr. Pauta. Mr. Barkhauser gave me 10 percent of his take. 

Mr. Rice. He gave you 10 percent of the 900 dinners at $2 or $2.25? 

Mr. Pavta. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did you charge anything for the rental of the hall ? 

Mr. Pauta. I never charge anybody, since I own the place. 

Mr. Rice. Do you think you made a contribution to the affair? 

Mr. Pauta. I have to be practical. I have a big barn—I call it that 
more than anything else—and I gamble with my bar. 

Mr. Rice. So, you felt what you could make over the bar would 
compensate—— 
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Mr. Pavuta. I gamble with my bar. 

The Cuatrman, The tickets cost $7 a piece ? 

Mr. Pavia. That has nothing to do with me at all. 

The CHarrman. $2.25 went for the food and the balance went to 
whom ? 

Mr. Pauta. It must have went to Marchitto. I don’t know. Who 
ever run the affair. 

Mr. Rice. Before that, there had been a dinner for Biffo DeLorenzo? 

Mr. Pauza. Around 1949 or 1950, 

Mr. Rice. That was the same type of dinner, testimonial ? 

Mr. Pauta. It wasn’tasbig. I think it wasa $5 affair. 

Mr. Rice. That was a $5 affair ? 

Mr. Pauxa. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And last year they had gone up to $7.50. It was the same 
type of thing, a testimonial dinner? 

Mr. Pauta. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. At the March dinner, they presented him with a check 
for $2,500? 

Mr. Pauta. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. They had photographs? 

Mr. Pauta. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. How about those? 

Mr. Pauwa. I am an outsider. 

Mr. Tumutty. You ought to explain he could be there and you not 
know it. 

Mr. Pavia. How would I know what they gave Marchitto, or any 
body else? It is none of my business. I am all over the place. 

Mr. Tumutty. The bar is segregated from the dance part. 

Senator Carrnart. Getting back to Johnny Dukes, you think that 
Johnny Dukes just happened to come into your place and said he 
wanted a job? 

Mr. Pauta. That is the truth. That is the God’s honest truth, just 
what you are asking me. 

Senator CareHart. You insisted he give him a job? 

Mr. Pauta. I didn’t insist. Lasked. 

Senator Carenart. You know nothing about Johnny Dukes? 

Mr. Pauta. Senator Capehart, you are a pretty good man. There 
is nothing wrong with Johnny Dukes. 

Senator Carguarr. You didn’t know him; you would have done the 
same thing for anybody who came into your place? 

Mr. Pauta. I have done it all my life, because I am in that posi- 
tion. I have run boxing in Jersey City. I can lend my hand—— 

Senator Carruarr. If they walk in, and you want to get 

Mr. Pauta. I can lay my hand on any labor delegate, and I doa lot 
of it for a lot of people, and a lot of poor people. I have done it all 
my life. 

‘Senator Capenarr. Your position is that Johnny Dukes is down 
and out? 

Mr. Pavta. He is all right, Senator. I mean, the newspapers might 
make it so bad, but I feel sorry for the man. 

The CuHarrman. Would you pardon the personal question? How 
did you get the nickname of “Potatoes” ? 

Mr, Pavuta. I worked at it when I was about 15 years old. 

The Carman. Raising potatoes? 
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Mr. Pavuna. No; loading. 

Mr. ‘Tumutry. I might point out that Jersey City is well known 
for its nicknames. Nearly everyone in public life has one. I have 
been called “Slim,” and you can see how accurate the nicknames are. 

Mr. Pauta. I worked with my father when I was about 15 years old, 
and the work was too strong for me, and my father carried me along. 
He done the work for me, because I couldn’t lift 180 pounds. 

Senator CapenArr. Have you been a member of a stevedores’ 
union ¢ 

Mr. Pauna. Never. I have been in business all my life. 

Senator Carenart. You know Mayor Kenny ? 

Mr. Pauna. I know him; sure. It is a small town. It ain’t a 
big town, 

The CratrmMan. Who was the Mr. Tumulty that I met when I was 
down there in 1940 with Senator Adams? 

Mr. Tumutrty. He is Jim, Jr., Senator. He is another branch of 
the Tumulty family. We like to think we are the main trunk. 

He is presently city clerk. He has the same name, but he is what 
lam, if I had stayed on a diet. 

The CuatrrMan. Were you Secretary to Mayor Kenny at one time. 

Mr. Tumutry. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You knew him quite well. Did you hear the 
famous remark, where Hague said that Kenny was trying to make 
in 4 years what he made in 20% 

Mr. Tumutry. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. How much money did Hague make in 20 years? 

Mr. Tumutty. That has been estimated in amounts varying from 
$2 million to $60 million. I might say, however, that I knew Frank 
Hague, and I was a member of his law department while I was there. 
I have been on both sides. Hague was reputed to be worth $60 mil- 
lion, and I would say that would be the $60 million question. 

I recall when you were there, Senator, as a matter of fact, and 
enjoyed you very much. 

The Cuatrman. I asked how large his salary was, and I wondered 
how, on $8,000, he could save $60 million ? 

Mr. Pauta. Stocks. 

Mr. Tumutry. That has been explained various ways. 

The CuHarrmMan. What is the real explanation ¢ 

Mr. Tumu.ry. One was that he knew John Raskob. 

Mr. Pauna. He made a lot of money in General Motors. 

Mr. Tumutty. There are other methods, I suppose. When you 
get in political life, and are such a leader as Hague, you have a lot 
of people seeing to it that you make money. As you know, as I bnew 
you need money torun a politi ical operation. It is only when investiga 
tions happen that these things appear. All these things have come 
about because of the fight between Hague and Kenny. 

The Cuareman. Is that feeling strong now? 

Mr. Tumutty. There is going to be an election in May. 

The CuarrMan, Eggers is going to run? 

Mr. Tumoutty. Yes. He is running. And it may well have been 
that fight that brought on much of the problem that you are seeking 
to find out about. 

The CuarrmMan. Didn’t Hague have a son on the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey ? 


? 
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Mr. Pauta. Yes; he is off. 

Mr. Tumuury. His son was a very splendid young man, and wasn’t 
interested in polities. 

Jersey City is a seafaring town and has been that way since Henry 
Hudson. A lot of things that seem strange to you have been borne 
out of the fact that many of the people are poor. When a man is in 
a position to get jobs, ul politic) lan, he is going to get as many jobs 
as he can. 

When somebody comes to your house and wants something to eat, 
you are not going to worry about it. 

lL think the trouble with the Dade thing was the cost plus contract 
that the Army entered into. 

The CuarrMan. Pad it as much as you can? 

Mr. Tumutry. It happened in World War I and World War II. 
You don’t expect the men in public life to call up Dade and say, 
“Don’t put them to work.” They would put a million there if the 
Government would stand for it. 

Senator Pasrore. It is not the only place where it happened. 

Mr. Tumuury. We are not going to have perfection, except in the 
next life; while you are in this life, you will have politicians, nick 
names, money, call it what you will, graft, or illegitimate profit. Men 
will get rich and you won’t know how it could happe n. 

Senator Pasrore. Were you a member of the bar when this termi- 
nal was in operation ? 

Mr. Tumutty. No; I was the mayor’s secretary, more or less, 

Senator Carenart. It was testified this afternoon that the mayor’s 
police department stopped trucks loaded with lumber from going into 
the yard; do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Tumutry. Senator, I am not familiar with that except to this 
extent: I believe the reason for that was that Kenny had heard about 
these mobsters being on these docks and he wanted them off, because 
if Hague knew about it, there would be an issue. 

I suppose the police were there to check on these undesirable char- 
acters, and see that they were kicked off, and when they kicked them 
off, they walked into court and said, he couldn’t go on private property. 

The mayor has a definite side. I think personally he is trying to do 
a good job. 

Senator Caprnarr. Were these two gent!emen that he elected presi- 
dent and business agent of this particular union, that we had testimony 
on this after noon, were they from Jersey City or New York? 

Mr. Tumutry. You mean, Mr. Marchitto—— 

Mr. Rice. I think the Senator was just discussing how they got on 
and off the people they wanted to get on and off, all through Kenny. 

Mr. Tumutry. I don’ t know what the proof is 

Senator Pastore. Here is this man Marchitto, who, for about 18 
years has been working on the docks. In my opinion, he justified 
that transition in his life quite well. He used to be in the cheese 
business, and during the depression he want to work on the docks. He 
is a married man and, as far as we know, up until these last indict- 
ments that were returned against him, was never known to have had 
a record. He has a family that he is proud of. How do you line up 
these last indictments? 

Mr. Tumutry. I don’t know. I know Mr. Marchitto has an ex- 
cellent reputation in Jersey City, and he is generally considered 
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have made an improvement on conditions that existed through his 
election. I think it should be pointed out that the labor situation 
in Jersey City is not peculiar to it. It is the product of the port. 
rhe port, unfortunately, goes across State lines, so that Jersey City 
police are handicapped, and the New York police are handicapped. 

l suppose Mr. Marchitto got into this situation where these rival 
factions were fighting and things happened, and I suppose he got 
indicted. I was surprised myself that he was indicted. I have always 
known him to be honest and reputable. 

Senator Pasrorg. I think the witness would like to say something 
on that. 

Mr. Pauta. I told Mr. Rice last Thursday that I wanted to go on 
record, I said to Mr. Rice that I thought M: architto was one of the 
finest young men in Jersey City, and I mean that. The guy is no 
racketeer, and I know he is no racketeer. He is a pretty clean-cut 
fellow, up until these last gems, which, who knows what happened, 
or What didn’t happen. 

Senator Capruartr. How do you account for the fact that so many 
men were apparently hired with criminal records ¢ 

Mr. Tumutry. I am glad you asked that question. 

Senator Carenarr. Both in New York and New Jersey. 

Mr. Tumutnry. From my limited experience in it, where are these 
men going to work? I was accosted by one of them one day, and it 
seems they had been cracking down on those with records on the 
waterfront. He said, “What am I going to do¢ I am out of jail. I 

an’t get work any other place, and the only place is the waterfront. 
lf I can’t work there, I will have to take a gun. 

Senator Carenarr. W hy did Mayor Kenny object to it?) You were 
the mayor’s secretary. 

Mr. Tumutry. I don’t know how the mayor felt about it. But it 
seemed the men were coming over from New York. If you were a 
mayor of the city of Jersey City, you would want to fight against the 
most powerful leader in the Nation. You know he is watching your 
moves. You wouldn’t want men coming in there with long records 
because it would be said that gangster elements existed. 

Mayor Hague ran on the proposition that there was no vice, no 
racketeering, no crime in Jersey City. 

The CuarrmMan. He told me that. 

Mr. Tumutry. Remember, Jersey City is a bottleneck. It is almost 
the only artery into New York. As a consequence, anybody who 
the mayor of that city, if he is confronted with the situation where a 
New York hoodlum comes across the river and works there, and he 
has to run, he has to face the Jersey City men, and he has to face 
the political opposition that is going to accuse him of being lax in his 
duties, and that is what I think happened. 

I am certain from my observation—of course, I had nothing to 
do with this situation—that the mayor was as much shocked as you 
were, and did what he could. The op inion I expressed before was 
my own personal opinion. You can’t have men coming out of jail and 
not giving them some work. If they want work at the waterfront 
that is probably a good place; they can’t work at Macy’s. 

The CuarrMan. It is a government project, and there is such ; 
is a security risk, 

Mr. Tumutry. Of course, I agree with you on that. 


5 
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The CHarrman. There is the matter of character and the lack of 
records. 

Mr. Tumutry. That would seem to be a Federal responsibility. " 
that case, Mayor Kenny is to be commended concerning the securi 
risk in view of the fact that the Federal Government failed to giv 
support. 

I am pointing out to vou that you are dealing with a waterfront 
town, dealing with men that have violated the law, but who must su 
port families. Their children get just as hungry as the people who 
didn’t commit a crime. 

The CHAIRM AN. I think we are agreed on that, but where we part 
company is where we find situations hike Turney and Gernie, having 
35 timecards in the ¢ ‘compartment of a car, and a long criminal record 
and are milking the job. They are no-shape jobs, and there are non- 
productive people on the payroll. There were county employees, city 
employees there merely for the purpose of milking the job. So we 
don’t anpats the right of a man with a prior criminal record to go to 
work jn principle, but I think we do question the penetration by a 
racket aah into a job for their profit and the detriment of both the 
job and the Government. 

Mr. Tumutry. I agree. Turney and Gernie were arrested by the 
Jersey City police. It was under the leadership of Messano. If you 
remember, when Hague was the boss, he said he was the law. He ran 
the docks with an iron hand. When the overthrow came, that iron 
hand disappeared and there was naturally a problem. The mayor 
has been attempting to come up with something to cope with it ever 
since. I say that in fairness. I think the committee has to take what 
is before it. But, I have lived in Jersey City all my life. My family 
has been there 100 years. My uncle was secretary to Woodrow Wilson. 
It is a great and wonderful city. I don’t like to see the city get the 
publicity it is getting because of information that through no fault 
of this committee—— 

The CuarrMan. It is a cross section of America. 

Mr. Tumutty. A lot of men who died for America came from 
Jersey City. 

Senator Pasrore. Wouldn't you say the Claremont Terminal had 
the reputation in that community of being a cost-plus setup and that 
almost anybody who wanted a job could get a job, and not too many 
questions asked about your criminal record? The fact that the "y were 
trying to grab everybody they could get to go to work there, to get 
their costs up as much as they could, a lot of featherbedding and phan 
tom people on the payrolls would give it that reputation, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Tumutty. I don’t know. I wasn’t too familiar with it, frankly 
Let me point out to you that if the Federal Government is going to 
give that type of contract, the Federal Government shouldn’t expect 
there to be any more difference at the local level than at the Federal 
level. If people are going to get more profit for a cos t-plus contract, 
they will hire more people. I imagine that might have contributed 
to the situation. But I don’t think it was a purely political thing 
at all. 

Senator Pastore. I didn’t say that. I am talking about the reputa- 
tion, the reason why these people with criminal records sought that, 
that they would pick up anybody who came along. 
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Mr. Tumu.ty. At the salaries they were paying am sorry my 
I didn’t go there. We lawyers do ke th mint of mone) 
ey make. As soon as the underpaid peop nd City has : 


underpaid people—find it out, naturally ro where ft 

ild get the extra money. 

The CHarrmMan. As to the padding of payrolls and featherbe 

e Army engineers ought to have caught that 

Mr. Tumutry. It is unfortunate that the Arn vy engineers didn’t 

ive you 1n that dep irtment Je rsey City has know) you since you 
were there. While they wo uldn’t ag ree with you poli Il ically all the 
time, I did in the last election. I wen r Eisenhower 

The Cuarrman. You have perspicacity. 

Mr. Tumutry. I don’t at times. I am glad that you notice it. I 
do think it wouldn’t be fair to the committee to get the idea that it is 

istalocalthing. After the event. we can all see the mistakes we have 

ade. 

I do think if the Federal Government had a stronger system in the 
beginning of checking on the situation, a lot of this temptation would 
not have existed. I could not in fairness to the city, or M: Lyor Kenn v. 

r even Mayor Hague, though he is different politic: ally, have it seen 
na fals e light. They are respecti able men. When you are in Amer 
ca you have to deal with eve rybody. 

The other day when we were downstairs we met Senators Taft, 
Capehart, and Dirksen. We were introduced tothem. If Mr. Paula 

had been Mr. Moretti they would have met him. In a democracy you 
iave to meet everybody and you have to run that risk. 

The Cramman. This committee has no prejudices; we listen to 
evidence. Weare trying to get at the truth of thisthing. We are not 
interested in vituper ration of any man. 

Mr. Tumutury. I am sure anybody who knows you, knows that. 

Mr. Pauna. Senator Pastore, you know an uncle of mine. I saw 
you at Journal Square in Jersey + ity. 

Senator Pastore. Now, by association what does that make me? 

Mr. Tumutry. If you want, we will get you a job at Claremont. 

Mr. Pauta. At the Columbus Day ceremonies. 

The CHairman. Thank you for coming. We will now recess this 
hearing, and thank you for coming before us. 

Mr. Tumutty. I would like to thank Mr. Rice for his courtesy 

Mr. Rice. You might announce that the hearings will be resumed 
on April 1, at which time we have Anthony Strollo, also known as 
Tony Bender, toappear. We also have the witness, O'Mara, who wa 
here the other time, and, I think, Mayor Kenny and the Deputy Mayor 
William Flanagan have been invited to appear. The hearing will 
probably be in room 457 of the Senate Office Building. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the mayor been subpenaed ? It will be 10 
o'clock, I believe. 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
10a. m., Wednesday, April 1, 1953.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1, 1953 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND ForeIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, moe, 

The subcommittee met at 1:15 p. m., in room 457, Senate Office 
Building, Senator Charles W. Tobey (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Charles W. Tobey, Homer E. Capehart, Charles 
E. Potter, and John O. Pastore. 

Also present: Downey Rice, counsel; George Robinson, associate 
counsel; Francis X. Plant, assistant counsel; Murray E. Jackson and 
George Butler, invest igators 

The CuHatrman. The subcommittee is in session. Will you call 
Mr. Cashman as the first witness? Do you solemnly swear the testi- 
mony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so he Ip? you God? 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES M. CASHMAN, DETECTIVE, NEW YORK CITY 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Casuman. I do. 

The Cuatrman. Will you give your name, kindly, to the stenog 
rapher ? 

Mr. CasHMAN. James M. Cashman, 155 Leonard Street, New York 
City. 

The CHamman. What is your present occupation, Mr. Cashman ? 

Mr. Casuman. I am a detective of the New York C ity Police De 
partment, assigned to Frank S. Hogan’s office, district attorney, New 
York County. 

The Cuarrman. Is your residence in New York or New Jersey ? 

Mr. Casuman. New York. 

Mr. Rice. How long have you been a member of the New York 
Police Department, Mr. Cashman ? 

Mr. Casuman. Over 23 years. 

Mr. Ricr. You have been an officer for some 23 years ? 

Mr. CasuMman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. In connection with your offic ; il duties, I want to invite 
your attention to the evening of March 14, 1952, and ask you if you 
had an assignment in the neighborhood of ie Warwick Hotel in that 
city ? 

Mr. CasuHMan. Before I continue, would it be all right with the 
committee if I referred to some notes? 
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Mr. Rice. Yes; if you feel notes will help you with your recollec 
tion, why, it is quite all right to use them. Your notes are notes 
prepared—— 

Mr. Casuman. By myself, to make it more accurate. In reply to 
your question, I was. 

Mr. Rice. And were you on an affic ial assignment at the Warwick 
Hotel i In New York on M: arch 14, 1952 

Mr. CasHMan. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us what happened that evening. 

Mr. Casuman. I was assigned to go to the Warwick Hotel, which 
is located at 54th Street, on the northeast corner of 6th Avenue, to 
see who would enter and leave the hotel, particularly Mayor Kenny 
and one Anthony Strollo, alias Tony Bender. At about 11 p. m. 
I took a position near the hotel where I could observe all that entered 
and left the hotel. 

Mr. Rice. Where you could see, you sa\ 4 

Mr. Casuman. Where I could observe all that entered and left. 

Mr. Ricr. You were near the entrance to the lobby ? 

Mr. CasuMan. Yes, sir. At about 11:25 p. m. that evening a black 
Chevrolet sedan with a red light on the bein r and which bore Jersey 
license plates pulled up to the entrance of the hotel. There were two 
men in the rear, and a driver. The two men in the rear got out of 
the car and started to enter the hotel. One I recognized as Mayor 
Kenny, and the other man was Phil Regan, the entertainer. 

Mr. Rice. Phil Regan, the singer ? 

Mr. Casuman. Yes, sir. They both went into the hotel. 

Mr. Rice. What happened next? 

Mr. Casuman. At about 11:28 p. m—— 

Mr. Rice. That is 3 minutes later ? 

Mr. Casuman. Yes, sir: | was standing on the northeast corner of 
54th and 6th Avenue, and I observed Anthony Strollo walking north 
on the east side of 6th Avenue, approaching 54th Street. 

As he got to the corner of 54th, on the south side, he took out a 
handkerchief and he covered his face from his eyes down to his chin, 
covered his nose and mouth in this fashion with a handkerchief, 

Mr. Rice. He covered his face with a handkerchief ? 

Mr. Casuman. From the bridge of his nose down to his chin, with 
his hands across. He crossed from the south side to the north side. 
and kept a handkerchief in front of his face. And then he turned 
right and walked east to the entrance of the hotel, and then entered, 
at, which time he put the handkerchief back in his pocket. 

Mr. Rice. He went into the hotel ¢ 

Mr. Cashman. Yes. 

Mr. CasHman. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Did you remain on your post of observation there? 

Mr. Casuman, Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Rice. What happened next? 

The CxarrmMan. Before you answer that, do you know whether they 
went in the hotel ? 

Mr. CasuMan. No, sir; I donot. I stayed outside. 

At about 1:05 a. m., on the morning of the 15th, I observed Tony 
Bender—Anthony Strollo—leave the hotel. 
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Mr. Rice. This was an hour and 35 minutes, then, after Kenny and 
Regan entered ? 

Mr. CasuMan. That is correct. He walked east to the corner of 
54th and Sixth. He walked north on the east side of 6th Avenue, 
half a block toward 55th, at which time he stopped and crossed in the 
middle of the street to the west side of 6th Avenue. He then stopped 
again and then continued north on the west side of 6th Avenue until 
he was out of my sight. 

While walking, he turned around four times in such a fashion, to 
me, indicating to look to see if he was being followed. 

Mr. Rice. Looking back? 

Mr. Casuman. Yes, sir. He turned around. At about 1:12 a. m., 
Mayor Kenny and Phil Regan came out of the hotel. In the meantime, 
of course, the car and chauffeur was parked there. They stood and 
chattered for a couple of moments. Mayor Kenny got in the Jersey 

car and sat alongside the chauffeur, and he drove east on 54th Street 
to Sth Avenue. At 5th Avenue, he made a right turn and went South, 
at which time I didn’t follow any further. 

Mr. Rice. I think that covers that. Are there any questions? 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any questions? Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Anthony Strollo. 

The Cuamman. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about 
to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help vou God ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF ANTHONY STROLLO, PALISADE, N. J., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY MICHAEL P. DIRENZO, ATTORNEY, MANHATTAN, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Srroiw.o. I do. 

Mr. Drrenzo. At this time, Mr. Strollo objects to testifying before 
any—— 

Mr. Rice. Before you start in, Mr. Counsel, I wonder if you will 
identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Drrenzo. Michael P. Direnzo, 225 Lafayette Street, Manhat- 
tan, New York City, attorney for the witness. 

Mr. Rice. There have been no questions propounded, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Direnzo. Except, counsel, that the witness feels he does not 

want to testify before TV cameras, newsreels, or photographers. He 
feels that these elements are a disturbing influence— 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if he could tell us about how he feels about 
that rather than having you tell us about that. 

The CuarrmMan,. Don’t tell him what to say, now. 

Mr. Drrenzo. No, Your Honor. 

Mr. Rice. Your name is Anthony Sirollo? 

Mr. Srroixio. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Where do you live, Mr. Strollo? 

Mr. Srroiwio. 1015 Palisade Avenue, Palisade—— 

Mr. Rice. In what et 

Mr. Srrouxo. Palisade, N. J. 

Mr. Rice. How long ake e you lived there? 

Mr. Srrotio. About 11 or 12 years. 

Mr. Rice. A few minutes ago, an Officer Cashman testified. I think 
you were sitting in the room. He testified about some occurrences 
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on the evening of March 14, 1952. I wonder if you would be good 
enough to tell the committee what happened upon that evening at the 
Warwick Hotei? 

Mr. Srroiio. May I consult my counsel? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Srroixo. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it may tend 
to incriminate me. 

The CuAmman. Do you understand, when you give that parrot- 
like answer, that it makes the committee very suspicious that you have 
something to conceal? Why don’t you tell us and help us a little 
bit ? 

Mr. Srroiio. I still refuse on the grounds that it will tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. Now, sir, in suggesting that you re fuse to answer that 
question, you feel that you may incriminate yourself, you say? You 
understand the question? The question was, what happened at the 
Warwick Hotel on March 142 You take the position that you don’t 
want to answer because what happened or, what you might say, might 
incriminate you; is that the idea ¢ 

Mr. Srrotto. May I—— 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Srrotio. I fear it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. May | point out to you, Mr. Witness, this committee is 
functioning under Senate Resolution 41, which calls for the commit- 
tee, under mandate of the Senate and that resolution, to make a full 
and complete study and investigation of all matters within the juris- 
diction of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, and, in 
particular, of maritime matters, port security, conditions of harbors, 
and other waterfront facilities which may affect the national health, 
safety, and interest? 

There has been some testimony in our record tending to indicate 
that there was a waterfront situation in New Jersey at the Clare 
mont Terminal, which would be of interest in this investigation. 

In pursuance of that, the question is again repeated to you in the 
hope that you will understand that this is pertinent to our inquiry, 
and that it will be helpful to the Senate if you would answer the 
questions. 

Now, sir, I again ask you what occurred at the Warwick Hotel, to 
your knowledge, along the lines as suggested by Officer Cashman, 
who said that you went into the hotel and he also saw M: ayor Kenny 
of Jersey City go into the hotel? Will you tell the committee what 
happened ? 

Mr. Srroixo. I still fear it might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. I am going to suggest to the chair that the witness be 
directed to answer the question. 

The Carman. The chair respectfully requests you answer the 
question. 

Mr. Srrotwo. I still fear that it might tend to incriminate me, 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Chairman. You realize, Mr. Strollo, that you 
are under oath, that if the answer to this question is no, that would in 
no way tend to incriminate you. The only answer that might tend 
to incriminate you is the answer of yes. When you say your answer 
might tend to incriminate you, the only judgment this committee can 
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have is that the answer is yes, th: " you were at the hotel, and that you 
verify the testimony given by Mr. Cashman. 

Mr. Srro.to. May I consult my pra 2 

The Cratrman. Yes 

Mr. Ricr. Have you answered? 

Mr. Srrotio. | still fear that it might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Ricr. Do vou know Mayor John V. Ke nney of Jersey C ity ¢ 

Mr. Strrouyo. I refuse to answer on the vrounds it might tend to 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. You real Ze you are ft ilking ib mut an office r of a municl 
pality in New Jersey Do vou understand about whom we are speak 
ing ¢ Do you un derstand the question ? 

Mr. SrTROLLO. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Let the record indicate the witness nods his head. He 
is apparently acquiescing in the idea that he understands the question. 
The question is. do you know John V. Kenny ? 

Mr. Srrotio. May I consult my attorney ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Srroiyo. I refuse to answer on the grounds it might intend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. Have you ever met John V. Kenny in the Warwick 
Hotel on any occasion ¢ 

Mr. Srroiio. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. Let me ask you this, Mr. Witness: Is it your intention 
to refuse to answer any and all questions propounded to you by the 
committee ? 

Mr. Srrotio. May I consult my counsel ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Srroi.o. If the answer doesn’t incriminate me, I think I should 
answer it; if it does, I think I shouldn’t 

Mr. Rice. You are going to decide on each question; you are not 
going to make a blanket refusal ? 

Mr. Srrotxio. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. May I make one point if you refuse to say whether 
you know John V. Kenny or not? If you make a statement here 
that you don’t know the man, you may offend Mayor Kenny. Re- 
member that. 

Senator Carenarr. Do you know who the mayor of Jersey City is? 

Mr. Srrotwo. May I have permission to—I do. 

Senator Carrnarr. Who is the mayor of Jersey City ? 

Mr. Srrotio. The mayor of Jersey City. 

Senator Carpenartr. Who is the mayor of Jersey City ? 

Mr. Strror1o. John V. Kenny. 

Senator Capenart. Have you ever met Mayor Kenny? 

Mr. Srrorio. T refuse to answer on the grounds that it may tend 
to incriminate me. 

Senator Carenarr. Have you ever seen Mayor Kenny? 

Mr. Srrotio. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Senator Carenart. Would you know Mr. Kenny if you saw him? 

Mr. Srrotzo. I do. 

Senator Carenartr. You refuse to answer that? 
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Mr. Rice. You would know him if you saw him ? 

Mr. Strrouwo. I do. 

Mr. Rice. Where have you seen him before? 

Mr. Srrouwo. I refuse to answer on the grounds that 
tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuarman. Mayor Kenny, stand up, please. 

Mr. Tumutry. The mayor is here, Mr. Chairman, but not in the 
room at this time. 

The Carman. It takés him a long time to wash his hands. 

Mr. ‘Tumuury. He was told to be here by a certain time by the 
Senate, and I don’t think that it follows—— 

The Cuatrman. I know he is on his way. 

Mr. Rice. Let me ask you another type question. Have you ever 
heard of the Mafia ? 

Mr. Srroiuo. Reading in the paper, books. 

Mr. Rice. What did you read in the paper or books about the Mafia? 

Mr. Srrotio. I don’t know, a lot of ridiculous things. 

Mr. Rice. [am sorry. I can’t hear you. 

Mr. Srrotio. Just about the Mafia. That is all. 

Mr. Rice. What did it say? 

Mr. Srrotxwo. I don’t re Me *mber. 

Mr. Rice. Are you of It ilian extraction ? 

Mr. Srrotxo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Is that an Italian word? 

Mr. Srroxxo. I think it is. 

Mr. Rice. What does it mean ? 

Mr. Srrouvo. [ haven’t the slightest idea 

The CrarrmMan. It means “trouble,” doesn’t it? 

Mr. Srrouyo. I haven’t the slightest idea. 

Mr. Rice. Have you ever been associated with an organization known 
as the Mafia? 

Mr. Srroiio. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. I think I would like to ask the Chair to instruct the witness 
to answer. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair will do that very gladly. I direct you 
officially to answer that question. 

Mr. Srrouwo. I still fear it might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. I think it is apparent, Mr. Chairman, that there is very 
little likelihood of obtaining the c oope ration of this witness. 

For the purposes of facilitating the work of the committee, I will 
read into the record a few things in connection with this witness which 
have come to the attention of this and other committees, in the hope 
that possibly we can throw some light on his activities. 

You will recall that during the life of the Senate Crime Committee, 
there was testimony taken. During that testimony it was stated 
by witnesses in the Florida phase that there was a hotel down in 
Miami Beach known as the Wofford, which was a gathering place for 
many top-flight racketeers, among them was Anthony Strollo, who 
was connected with Frank Erickson, Thomas Cassara, Anthony 
Carfano—“Little Augie” Pisano—and others in the operations. 
Also, frequently among the clientele of that hotel was Joe Adonis, 
Frank Costello, Meyer Lansky, Romeo Tony, and Carlos Civetta, of 
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the Cleveland mob, Longy Zwillman, Willie Moretti, Charles Fisch- 
etti, “Trigger Mike” Coppola, and others 

Lieutenant Casey of the New York Police Department testified that 
ony Bender—aren’t you sometimes known as Tony Bender? 


Mr. Srrouyio. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it might intend 
to ineriminate me. 

Mr. Ricr. Have you ever used anv names other than Anthony 
Strollo ? : 

Mr. Srroiwo. I refuse to answer on the grounds thrat might tend 


to incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. I think as long as Officer Cashman n the room, we 
might ask him to stand up and see if he can identify this individual 
as being the man that he refers to as Anthony Strollo, Tony Bender. 
Mr. Cashman, is this the man ¢ 

Mr. CasHMan. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You know him both as Anthony Strollo and ‘Tony 
Bender ¢ 

Mr. Casuman. I do. 

The CrarrMan. He is the man you made reference to as going into 
the Warwick Hotel with Mayor Kenny, is that right? 

Mr. Casuman. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. I will submit his criminal record as exhibit No. 34, Mr. 
Chairman, in which it is indicated that Anthony Strollo is known also 
under the alias, Tony Bender, and there is a photograph of him. 

(Exhibit No. 34 appears in the appendix on p. 665.) 

Lieutenant Casey of the New York Police Department, in telling 
the committee about mobster operations, told about Dukes’ Bar and 
Grill at Cliffside, N. J., as a hangout for the members of the New York 
and New Jersey mob, Adonis, Anastasia, Moretti, Costello, Zwillman, 
and that group. 

Willie Moretti appeared before the committee and testified that he 
knew Strollo as Bender, knew him well, and that Bender frequented 
Dukes’ place. 

Joe Adonis also testified he knew Tony Bender. Do you know 
Joe Adonis? 

Mr. Srrouio. I refuse to answer on the grounds it might tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice Did you know Willie Moretti ¢ 

Mr. Srroiiio. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know Longy Zwillman? 

Mr. Srrotxo. I refuse to answer on the grounds it might intend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know Dominick Strollo? 

Mr. Srroixo. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it might intend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. Isn’t Dominick Strollo your brother? 

Mr. Srrotxo. I still refuse to answer on the grounds it might intend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman, we have a memorandum—— 

Mr. Srroitio. That answer, with reference to my brother, could I 
change it? 


Mr. Rice. You want to change your answer? Go right ahead. 
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Mr. Strrouio. I do know him, Dominick Strollo 

Mr. Rice. When did you last see him ¢ 

Mr. Srrotio. May I consult my counsel ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Do you know Johnny Dukes? 

Mr. Srrot.o. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it might intend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. You were going to tell us when you saw your brother last! 

Mr. Srrouxo. In the hospital. 

Mr. Rice. When was that? 

Mr. Srrouiio. I don’t remember exactly how long it is. It is pretty 
long. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t know whether it was 10 years ago? 

Mr. Srrotio, Not that long. 

Mr. Rice. Was it 1 year ago? 

Mr. Srrouio. I haven't the slightest idea. It might have been 
around that time, a year or a year and a half. I haven’t the slightest 
idea how long. 

Mr. Rice. You haven’t seen him since? 

Mr. Srrotio. That was the last time. 

Mr. Ricr. We have a memorandum here prepared by District At 
torney Frank Hogan’s office in New York, which we will identify as 
exhibit No. 35. Ine ident lly, his office has been most generous ‘and 
cooperative with this committee, with the staff, in which he set forth 
some of the things of interest in connection with this witness. 

He Says that Strollo is regarde d by enforceme nt offic “Ns als as a lead- 
ing character of the New York-New Jerse y underworld. On May 14, 
1938, Strollo was issued a real estate broker’s license by the Division 
of Licenses, De ‘partment of State, New York. His business address 
was listed as 270 Broadway, New York City. He was eemeey. asso- 
ciated with the West Thirty fifth Street. Tr: ading Co., located at 218 
W. 35th Street, New York City. This was a check-« ashing concern 
which surrendered its check-cashing license on August 23, 1949, after 
a State banking department investigation. 

The principals in the West Thirty-fifth Street Trading Co., as 
registered in the New York County Clerk’s Office, were Emilio Strollo, 
alias Sam Strollo, and John Robilotto, alias Johnny Roberts. Do 
you have, or did you have, a brother by the name of Emilio Strollo? 

(Exhibit No. 35 appears in the appendix on p. 665.) 

Mr. Strrotio. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. That is your brother? 

Mr. Srrotio. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. He is dead now? 

Mr. Srrotxo. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. John Robilotto, alias Johnny Roberts, do you know him? 

Mr. Strroiio. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Ricr. Where is he now ? 

Mr. Strroixo. I haven’t the slightest idea. 

Mr. Rice. What business is he in? 

Mr. Srrotxio. I haven’t the slightest idea. 

Mr. Rice. How did you happen to know Robilotto? 

Mr. Srrouio. I haven’t the slightest idea. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t know how you happen to know him; just 
dropped out of a cloud ? 
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Mr. Strroixo. I might have been introduced to him. 

Mr. Rice. You might have been introduced to him? 

Mr. Srrouio. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Rice. And you don’t know when you saw him last? 

Mr. Srrouio. No. 

Mr. Rice. Have you seen him within the last 2 years? 

Mr. Srrotio. I haven’t the slightest idea. 

Mr. Rice. You haven’t the slightest idea ? 

Mr. Sree. How long it is. 

Mr. Rice. I don’t think that is a very good answer. I think you can 

say yes or not to that, whether you have seen him in the last 2 years. 

Mr. Srrotxo. I haven't the slightest idea, if it is 2 years, a year, 6 
months, ora month. I haven’t the slightest idea. 

Senator Porrer. Did you see him yesterday ? 

Mr. Srroiio. No. 

Senator Porrer. A week ago? 

Mr. Srroiyo. No. 

Senator Porrer. A month ago? 

Mr. Strroixo0. I haven’t the slightest idea. 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever know Robilotto to carry a gun? 

Mr. Strotio. May I consult my counsel ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Strotio. No, I haven’t the slightest idea. 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever see him with a gun? 

Mr. Srroiio0. No, sir. 

Mr. Ricr. For the record, Mr. Chairman, John Robilotto was ar- 
rested and held by Bergen County authorities on suspicion of murder 
of Willie Moretti, a key figure in the New Jersey underworld, who 
in some way was part owner of Dukes’ restaurant. 

Emilio Strollo was one of a group of defendants arrested on July 
26, 1949, and later convicted of a tri-State crooked policy oper: ition. 
That is the numbers game. An official of the Cincinnati Clearing 
House manipulated the daily figures to avoid heavy losses by the 
policy operators. Among the other defendants convicted in this case 
were Daniel Zwillman, cousin of Longy Zwillman. The defendants 
generally included residents of New York, New Jersey, and Ohio. 

I believe you were arrested, were you not, with that group, and later 
released ? 

Mr. Strotxo. I think so, yes, in Jersey 

Mr. Rice. It was indicated that the « case against Strollo was dis- 
missed because of the insufficient evidence to establish his participation 
in the conspiracy. 

It has been indicated that this witness has an interest in the fol- 
lowing concerns: The Metro Cigarette Service, Inc. Did you ever 
have an interest in that outfit, Metro Cigarette ? 

Mr. Srroiio. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Never heard of it? 

Mr. Srroiio0. I don’t even remember it. 

Mr. Rice. John Robilotto was president? 

Mr. Srroitio. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Never heard of it? 

Mr. Srrotxio. T don’t know anything about it? 

Mr. Rice. The Greenwich Village Inn, did you have an interest 
that? 
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Mr. Srrotio. No, siz 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever hear of it? 

Mr. Srrotio. I heard of it, but never had an interest in that 

Mr. Rice. The Mechanical Manufacturing Corp., 245 Fifth Ave 
nue. Did you ever hear of that? 

Mr. Srrotio. No, 1 don’t remember hearing that. 

Mr. Rice. The records indicate you were secretary and treasurer 
That doesn’t mean anything to you ¢ 

Mr. Srrouio. No. 

Mr. Rice. It states that Strollo was a daily visitor at Duke’s restau 
rant prior to its closing in 1951. Duke’s restaurant formerly was lo- 
cated at 783 Palisades Avenue, Cliffside, N. J., and was a bar and grill 
owned by John DeNoia, alias Johnny Dukes. You remember the 
testimony the other day, that Johnny Dukes went to work at the 
Claremont Terminal and Dominick Strollo, brother of this witness, 
was elevated to hiring boss. Have you ever been in Duke’s restaurant 

Mr. Srrotio. May I consult my attorney ¢ 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Srrotio. I refuse to answer on the grounds it might tend 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. It would incriminate you if you went into a restaurant ? 
Is that what you are saying? Is that the effect of your answer? 

Mr. Srrouyo. I fear it might. 

Mr. Rice. The fact that you had gone into a restaurant? 

Mr. Srroiio. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. It was a gathering place for the mob. It states that the 
following men met practically daily at Duke’s restaurant: Willie 
Moretti, alias Willie Moore; Salvatore Moretti, alias Solly Moore, 
brother of Willie; Joseph Doto, alias Joe Adonis; Albert Anastasia. 
The following men also met there on many occasions: Longy Zwil- 
liam, Frank (¢ Nostello, Meyer Lansky, Jerry Catena, Vincent Alo, alias 
“Jimmy Blue Eyes,” and other prominent racketeers from all over the 
country. Do you know any of those men ? 

Mr. Srrotio. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. Other associates of this witness are said to be Anthony 
“Chicago Fat” Sabio. Do you know him ? 

Mr. Srroiwo. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. Sabio formerly operated the Belmont Novelty Co., a 
jukebox and pa distributing company located in Passaic, N. J. 
On October 4, 1948, Sabio sailed to Its aly, 3 days after the United 
States netbaeial filed a tax lien amounting to about $506,000 
against him. 

Max Stark, check cashier for the New Jersey mob. Do you know 
Max Stark? 

Mr. Srroixo. I refuse to answer on the grounds it might intend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. ee Bennett, alias Dick Bennett, 755 Anderson 
Avenue, Cliffside, N. J. Do you know a Richard or Dick Bennett ? 

Mr. Strroixo. I dion to answer on the grounds it might intend to 
incriminate me. 


Mr. Rice. Frank Borelli, police chief of Cliffside Park, N. J. 
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Mr. Stroixo. I refuse to to answer on the grounds that it might 
intend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. Iam talking about a former law enforcement officer. 

Mr. Srrotxo. I beg pardon ¢ 

Mr. Rice. You feel that to answer that question may incriminate 
you? 

Mr. Stroxixo. I fear it might. 

Mr. Rice. Arthur Longano. James “Piggy” Lynch. Some people 
who were in that big gambling operation, Mr. Chairman. Anthony 
Guarini. James Rutkin. Vito Genovese, close associate of Lucky 
Luciano. Do you know Vito? 

Mr. Srroivo. I refuse to answer on the grounds it may intend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know Harry Stromberg, also known as “Nig’ 
Rosen, of the Philadelphia mob ? 

Mr. Srroxvo. I still fear it might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. Alex DiBrizzi. Do you know him? 

Mr. Srroixo. I refuse to answer on the grounds it may intend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. “Little Augie” Pisano. 

Mr. Srroixio. I refuse to answer on the grounds it may intend to 
incriminate me. } 

The CuatrMan. Do you know “Three Finger” Brown? 

Mr. Srrotxo. I refuse to answer on the grounds it may intend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Witness, is it a fact that Tony “Cheese” recom- 
mended your brother for day hiring boss, and Johnny Dukes for 
night hiring boss ? 

Mr. Srrotxo. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it may intend 
to incriminate me. 

The CuarrMan. Did you ever hear that before ? 

Mr. Srrotxo. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it may intend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman, we have here a chart prepared by the 
New York State Crime Commission in connection with the investi- 
gation they were conducting there. 

The CuarrmMan. We will identify it as exhibit No. 36. 

(Exhibit No. 36 may be found in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. Rice. The hub of the big wheel is the witness, Anthony Strollo. 
Did you ever see that before ? 

Mr. Strotio. That poster? 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever see this chart before? Have you ever 
testified in an open hearing or a public session before ? 

Mr. Srrotito. May I consult my counsel ¢ 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Srroxiio. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it may intend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. As to whether you testified in an open session before. 
That was the question. 

Mr. Stroixio. I refuse to answer on the grounds it may intend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. You think the fact that you testified in open session before 
might incriminate you, is that right? 

Mr. Srrouxo. I fear it might intend to incriminate me. 


, 
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The CHamman. Don't consult with your counsel; consult with 
your conscience, 

Mr. Rice. Did you hear that, Mr. Counsel? The question was, had 
he testified before. 

Mr. Direnzo. The witness asserts a privilege. He consulted wit! 
me, and after having consulted with me, he elected to give that answer. 
I can’t argue with the witness. 

Mr. Rice. You might want to advise with him a little on that. It 
might seem that question might be distinguishable from some of the 
others. 

Mr. Direnzo. Frankly, after discussing it with him, I am satisfied 
he is using the objection in good faith. 

Mr. Rice. I would like to ask the Chair to direct the witness about 
whether or not he ever testified in a public session before or not. 

The Cuairman. The Chair so directs, Mr. Strollo. All we ask 
you to do is say yes or no, as to whether you have testified in a public 
session before. 

Mr. Srrouwo. I still fear it might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman, this chart speaks for itself. Obviously, 
I would like to point out that the investigation of the State crime com 
mission would seem to indicate that Bender or Strollo was in 
communication with a number of people of interest to this investi 
eation. 

lor instance, it is pointed out that he is in touch with John DeNoia, 
alias Johnny Dukes, the hiring boss at Claremont Terminal; Alfred 
Faccio, the night hiring boss at Claremont. Over here is Rocco Naro, 
assistant vice foreman at Claremont. Dominick Strollo, his brother, 
Is a hiring boss at Claremont Terminal. And it looks like Emilio 
Strollo, his brother, was a foreman at Claremont Terminal at one time 
or another, and Rocco Dicono, the night foreman at Claremont Ter- 
minal. 

Those men were working on a job which was designed to crate ma 
terial going to air bases overseas. It was under the Army Corps 
of Engineers, and, in turn, Dade Bros. We are interested to know if 
you know any of those men indicated on the chart ? 

Mr. Srrotio. I refuse to answer on the grounds it may intend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuamman. We might add that there are numerous telephone 
calls you had with those characters. ‘Those are taken from the official 
list of telephone calls, 

Senator CarpruArr. Have you been a member of any longshore- 
men’s union 4 

Mr. Srrotio. I refuse to answer on the grounds it may intend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuamran. Did Mayor Kenny arrive? 

Mr. Tumurry. The mayor is ready when you are. 

The CHamman,. Where is he? 

Mr. Tumutry. I don’t know, but he is in the building. If you 
wish him, I will get him. 

The CHarmMan. I wish you would. 

Mr. Tumutry. Do you want him to testify now, sir? 

The CuatrMan. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Tumurty. I will go and find him, 
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Rick. We have a memorand which is to the effect that Tony 
nder is said to have been the brains behind the payroll padding at 
(laremont Terminal, and worked t} rough Morris Manna. Would 
you like to sav anything about that? Do you know Morris Manna? 

Mir. STRO! Lo. I refuse on the basis that it might intend to inerim- 

late me. 

Mr. Rice. It would be of particular interest and help to this com 
mittee to know that. Mr. Strollo, because there has been testimony 
from a witness by the name of Tony Marchitto that Morris Manna 
was a friend of his. Marchitto was business agent or delegate to two 
of the local unions which supphed men to that job. Do you know 
Marchitto? 

Mr. Srroiio. I refuse to answer on the crounds that it would tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Rick. How about Louis Manna, Morris Manna’s son? 

Mr. Srroiio. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it may intend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Rice. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that it is fruitless to proceed 
further along these lines. I will submit for the record the various 
memorandums which reflect his participation in the rackets, as ex 
hibit No. 37. 

(Exhibit No. 37 appears in the appendix on p. 667-669. ) 

Let me ask you one thing further, Mr. Witness. It has been sug 
cested by a prominent law enforcement official that since Frank Cos- 
tello has been placed in jail and Joe Adonis is in jail and Willie 
Moretti has been murdered, that you are the top man in the rackets 
in the New York and New Jersey area. Do you have anything to say 
about that ? 

Mr. Srroi.o, I refuse to 

The Cuarrman. Is that modesty on your part ? 

Mr. Srrouio. | beg pardon. 

The Cramman, Is that modesty on your part? Does it come from 
a sense of modesty ? 

Mr. Strrouio. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it would tend 
to incriminate me. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Witness, look at the gentleman on your right, 
the thin man there. Is that Mayor Kenny of Jersey City ? 

Mr. Srrotio. May I consult my counsel ? 

The CuarrmMan. Don’t let him tell you what to say. You can con 
sult him, but say it yourself. 

Mr. Srrotxo. He is the mayor of Jersey City. 

The CrHamrMan. Thank you very much. Mr. Mayor, do you know 
this gentleman here ? 

Mayor Kenny. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMaNn. Is that Anthony Strollo? 

Mayor Kenny. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Alias Tony Bender? 

Mr. Tumuxry. I don’t think he knows he is Tony Bender. Is that 
satisfactory, Mr. Senator? 

‘The CuamMan. The Chair would like to make a statement at this 
time. We are going to excuse the witness in a moment. I want to 
say before that, that you are here before this committee of the United 
States Senate. You can help the committee get the information that 
we are seeking. We have asked you a series of questions in good faith, 
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and you have hid behind the parrotlike remark, “I fear it will tend 
to incriminate me.” 

You have done that, and your counsel has advised you to do that, 
beyond a question. You are an American citizen; so are we. This 
is the Government of the United States. We are trying to do an 
honest job without persecution or fear of favor of any man or inter- 
est. Do you want us to think you are helping the committee when 
you hide behind the remark, “I refuse to answer on the grounds it may 
tend to incriminate me’? 

These are simple questions you have been asked here today. Mr. 
Counsel, I ask you, don’t you think you could advise the witness to 
be more cooperative ? 

Mr. Drrenzo. I advise my client in what I think is just and right. 
From that point on, it is for the witness to assert the privilege if he 
feels he can urge it in good faith. 

The Cuarrman. We are trying to do an honest job, but we have 
these road blocks. 

Mr. Direnzo. All I try to do is an honest job, in conformity with 
the oath I took. 

Senator Pastore. If I may say so, this attorney is perfectly within 
his rights. 

Mr. Direnzo. Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Witness, you will stay under subpena, kindly, 
for the rest of the afternoon. 

Mr. Direnzo. You want the witness to remain ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. You will be excused from the chair now. 

The committee is in recess for a period of 2 minutes. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will come to order. Mayor John 
V. Kenny, of Jersey City. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you 
are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 





TESTIMONY OF HON. JOHN V. KENNY, MAYOR, JERSEY CITY, N. J., 
ACCOMPANIED BY T. JAMES TUMULTY, ATTORNEY, JERSEY 


CITY, N. J. 


Mayor Kenny. I do. 

The CuarMan. Are you appearing as counsel ? 

Mr. Tumutry. Yes, sir, Mr. Senator; all of me. 

The CuHarrMaNn. Your name is Tumulty? 

Mr. Tumutty. Yes, sir; it is. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Mayor, will you give your address to the 
stenographer ? 

Mayor Kenny. 22 West Hamilton Place, Jersey City. 

The CxHatrMan. Mr. Mayor, I just want to make one statement to 
you, kindly. You are here not under subpena, but by request, is that 
right ? 

Mayor Kenny. That is right. 

The Cuamman. The next Sih: You know what this committee is, 
what its job is, and what we are trying to do. We are charged by 
the Senate and the people of the United States to do this. We are 
seeking the truth. We know that both as mayor and citizen you have 
been in Jersey City for many, many years. We feel you can be of 
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help to this committee. We are going to ask you to talk as freely 
and frankly as you can this afternoon, and we will appreciate your 
testimony very much. 

Mr. Rice. I have a photograph which has previously been intro- 
duced as exhibit No. 5, Mr. Chairman. I would like to show it to the 
witness and ask him about it. 

Mayor Kenny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What does that depict, Mr. Mayor? 

Mayor Kenny. That looks to me like the opening of our campaign 
on January 1, 1949. I am not positive, but I think that is, in sub- 
stance, the real purpose of that gathering. 

Mr. Rice. You are talking about your campaign for commissioner 
4 years ago, in 1949? 

Mayor ‘Kenny. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Before you release that, w ill you identify the people who 
are present at this opening of your campaign ? 

Mayor Kenny. Reading from left to right, Anthony Marchitto, 
George F. Fitzpatrick, freeholder of ier County at the present 
time, myself, and Frank Belino. 

Mr. Rice. The occasion of that was the commencement of your 
campaign, and these peanee were meeting for what purpose 

Mayor Kenny. I believe that was the opening gun in the campaign 
of 1949. I am not absolutely sure, but I think that is what it was. 

Mr. Rice. Had you known Anthony Marchitto before that? 

Mayor Kenny. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. When did you first meet Marchitto? 

Mayor Kenny. I don’t know exactly, but I know him several years. 

Mr. Rice. Who is he? 

Mayor Kenny. He is the business delegate of local 1247 of the ILA, 
International Longshoremen’s Association. 

Mr. Rice. Who was he when you first met him and at the time this 
picture was taken ? 

Mayor Kenny. I believe a steward on the American President 
Line, Jersey City. 

Mr. Rice. I take it the fact that he is present during the taking of 
this picture would indicate he had become an adherent of yours? 

Mayor Kenny. The rank and file longshoremen, of which he was 
one, were fully behind us in that campaign. 

Mr. Rice. There was some testimony the other day from Mr. Mar 
chitto, who appeared before us, to the effect that, at the commence 
ment of that campaign, he had met with you on the street corner, and 
also present was a man by the name of Biffo DeLorenzo; that there 
was a conversation about supporting you and, in turn, for which you 
offered to make him the business agent of local 1247, that Biffo inter- 
jected, “How about me?” and the conversation went around and you 
said, “All right, Biffo can be the business agent.” 

At the time the incumbent was a man by the name of Edward Polo. 
Do you recall that conversation ? 

Mayor Kenny. I don’t recall the substance of that conversation. 
I would say it was untrue, because Edward Polo was never the dele 
gate of 1247. He acted for a time because the delegate, Mr. Crimmins 
of local 1247, was stricken with a heart attack. 
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Mr. Rice. We are talking about something apart from this con 
versation. About this conversation. 

Mayor Kenny. I said, to my knowledge, that didn’t take place; 
the conversation didn’t take place. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s put it this way: If Marchitto said it happened, i 
he lying? 

Mr. Tumutry. I don’t think you ought to ask this witness to char 
acterize 

Mr. Rice. Let me ask the witness. The witness is a lawyer. 

Mr. Tumutry. A lawyer? 

Mr. Rice. He is an educated man. 

Mr. Tumutry. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What is the extent of your formal education ? 

Mayor Kenny. Parochial school and Jersey Prep. 

Mr. Rice. He is the mayor, and understands the question. Mar 
chitto said this conversation took place where you offered to make 
either Marchitto or Biffo business agent if you were elected, in turn, 
for their support. If they said that, that isa lie? 

Mayor Kenny. I would say that I don’t recall any such conversa- 
tion, and I would say it was untrue, because I would have no power 
to appoint either Biffo DeLorenzo or Marchitto as delegates to the 
ILA. 

Mr. Rice. In other words, what he intended to infer, then, is wrong, 
if he said it? 

Mayor Kenny. I would say absolutely wrong. 

Mr. Rice. We have a dispute about that, then. 

Mayor Kenny. Okay. 

The CuarMan. If you had made an offer of this job to him if he 
supported you, woul In’t you be in violation of the Corrupt Practices 
Act in Jersey ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. I couldn’t offer him a job because I had no power 
to do it. 

The Cuarrman. That would be a breach of the Corrupt Practices 
Act of New Jersey, wouldn’t it? 

Mayor Kenny. I believe it would, Senator. 

Mr. Ricr. Anyhow, as far as you say, you never met on the street 
corner with “Tony Cheese” Marchitto? 

Mayor Kenny. Let me say that my headquarters were practically 
at. Povonia and Erie Streets, Jersey City, where I sit for hours every 
day meeting people. I could have met Biffo DeLorenzo or Mar- 
chitto or a thousand other people. But to recall any particular con- 
versation that took place between Marchitto and DeLorenzo or any- 
body else, would be practically impossible. 

Mr. Rice. If you want to leave it that way, that you just don’t re- 
call, that is all right. There was also testimony that you were 
elected —— 

Mayor Kenny. I think that has been proven. 

Mr. Rice. Right shortly after that Ed Polo was called down to your 
office where he was presented with his resignation and told to sign it. 

Mayor Kenny. I think the best proof of that is to get Mr. Polo here, 
and he will deny it, because I don’t recall seeing Mr. Polo in my office. 

Senator Pastrorr. You ought to say categorically whether or not 
that is true, for the purposes of the record. 

Mayor Kenny. That is not true, Senator. 
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Mr. Rice. Marchitto went on to say, following that in some way 
or other, Biffo DeLorenzo was installed as business agent. 

Mayor Kenny. He was elected by the longshoremen as the delegate, 
as I understand it. That was the first free local union election held 
in Jersey City for 36 years. 

Mr. Rice. I am showing you another exhibit and photograph which 
was introduced as e .xhibit No. 21 and identified by witness Marchitto, 
and ask you if you recognize that. 

Mayor Kenny. I do. 

Mr. Rice. What is that? 

Mayor Kenny. I belive—I am not sure, to be honest with you 
that may have been a dance of some organization or it may have been 
it looks more to me like a dance of some organization, some labor 
organization most likely. 

Mr. Rice. I think it might help you to remember by recalling what 
Marchitto said. He said there was a testimonial dinner for Biffo 
DeLorenzo, who was business agent. They sold tickets for $5 a copy. 

Mayor Kenny. I don’t believe—— 

Mr. Rice. That you were invited down there? 

Mayor Kenny. I don’t believe I attended Biffo DeLorenzo’s testi 
monial dinner. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t think you attended that dinner ? 

Mayor Kenny. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Rice. I have a letter here dated December 8, 1949, at least a 
photostat, entitled, “Office of the Mayor, City Hall,” addressed to An 
thony Marchitto. 

Dear Tony: I will be very happy to attend the banquet to be tendered Mr. 
Frank DeLorenzo, the newly elected business agent of ILA. 

I want you to know, however, I will be late in arriving because I previously 
accepted an invitation to attend another dinner at the Hotel Plaza on the same 
evening. 

Mayor Kenny. That may be so. 

Mr. Rice. You made a little remark—— 

Mayor Kenny. I said I don’t recall. 

Mr. Rice. You said something before that. 

Mr. Tumutry. “That may be so.” 

Mayor Kenny. It might have been written. 

Mr. Rice. Take a look at it. 

Mayor Kenny. That may be so. The letter may have been sent 
out and J may have had every intention of attending. But I don’t 
recall attending DeLorenzo’s banquet despite that picture there. 

Mr. Rice. Even despite the picture which the previous witness— 

Mayor Kenny. It looks more to me like a dance than a banquet, 
Mr. Rice, because I know where the affair was held, and that certainly 
wouldn’t be the outline of the auditorium where a banquet would be 
held, at that particular place. 

Mr. Ricr. There was an occasion sometime when you attended an 
affair with Biffo and Anthony Marchitto? 

Mr. Tumutry. I don’t think you ought to say “attended with him.” 
The picture just shows him. I am present, but I did not come with you. 

Mr. Rice. I will accept your correction. Let’s take a look at this 
photograph here and see if that helps your recollection any. 

Mayor Kenny. That looks more like a banquet, but I am not in that 
picture. 
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Mr. Rice. No; but who is in that picture? 

Mayor Ken nny. Barney “Cockeye” Brown, Biffo DeLorenzo, Harold 
Kreiger, Tony Liucy, Commissioner Messano, Commissioner Spence, 
Joe Ryan, and Anthony Marchitto. 

Mr. Rice. Do you see something there that indicates the orchestra 

playing alongside? 

Mayor Kenny. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Take another look at this photograph and see if that 
isn’t in the background ? 

Mayor Kenny. There is a difference there, in my opinion, Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice. Difference ? 

Mayor Kenny. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t think that is the same affair ? 

Mayor Kenny. I don’t know. 

Mr. Tumutry. May we point out in this photograph, the second 
one, with the same orchestra, Mr. DeLorenzo is wearing a business 
suit; and in the first picture he is attired in a tuxedo. So if it is the 
same affair, he did a quick-change. 

Mr. Rice. It wosld seem that the same orchestra has a monopoly. 

Mr. Tumuury. We don’t know if the same tune was being played. 

Mr. Ricr. What happened to DeLorenzo as to his business position 
in the local ? 

Mayor Kenny. As far as we could learn in Jersey City from a 
police investigation, his resignation was a forced one, at the point 
of a gun. 

Mr. Rice. That is very interesting. Here is Biffo DeLorenzo as 
business agent, and you say someone stuck gun on him and forced 
his resignation. 

Mayor Kenny. That is from police information that we have re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Rice. What did the police information say ? 

Mayor Kenny. Do you oe int me to read the police report to you? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. We will mark it exhibit No. 38. 

Mayor Kenny. The chief, Janes L. McNamara 

Mr. Tumutry. Before you go on, it should be pointed out that i 
Jersey City there are five commissioners. Each commissioner ‘en 
separate legislative, Judicial, and executive powers. The director of 
public safety is Commissioner Messano and the mayor is the head of a 
different department. 

Mayor Kenny (reading from exhibit No. 38) : 

At 10 a. m. this date, September 6, 1951, on orders of Chief of Police James L 
McNamara, I picked up Frank “Biffo” DeLorenzo, age 37, residence, 408 Pacific 
Avenue, Jersey City, and took him to the office of the Hudson County prosecutor. 
He was questioned by Assistant Prosecutor Isadore Dworkin and served a sub- 
pena for appearance before the grand jury on Thursday, September 13, 1951. 

DeLorenzo was questioned concerning his present and past occupations; he 
was also asked why and under what circumstances he resigned as business agent 
of local 1247, ILA, December 2, 1950, about 12 noon. DeLorenzo stated he re 
signed because his wife wanted him to get away from the docks. Dworkin then 
asked him why he hired a lawyer to take action against the parties who forced 
his resignation and then decided to drop the case, even though his lawyer wanted 
to continue. He stated again he wanted to get away from the docks. Mr. 
Dworkin then asked him if he had made a deal to stop the court action. De 
Lorenzo stated definitely not. He was then asked whether or not he was 
treated at the same hospital that “Slim” Liucy was, after the resignation, De- 
Lorenzo stated that he did not know what he was talking about. 
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Mr. Dworkin then told DeLorenzo he knew the correct answers to these ques- 
tions and also many other questions and that next week, if he did not tell the 
truth at the grand jury hearing, he would have him put in jail for perjury 

After leaving the prosecutor’s office, I received the following information from 
Frank “Biffo” DeLorenzo: On December 2, 1950, five men entered the ILA 
union offices, on the corner of Grand and Grove Streets, Jersey City, at about 
noontime, to force his resignation and that of Anthony “Slim” Liucy, age 50, 
residence 474 Henderson Street, Jersey City, secretary-treasurer of local 1247. 


Mr. Rice. Do they identify the five men who entered the office ? 
Mayor Kenny. | will try to find out for you. 


In the office with DeLorenzo and Liucy at the time was “Joe Palooka” 
Wynezynski, age 34, residence, 508 Jersey Avenue, Jersey City. The five men 
who entered the office were Morris Manna, age 53, residence, 321 First Street: 
Armand Faugno, age 35, residence, 41 Logan Avenue: George Donahue, age 40, 
residence, 14S Kensington Avenue— 

Mr. Rice. Was that Morris Manna ? 

Mayor Kenny. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. He is one of the ones that went in there / 

Mayor Kenny. Yes, he is one of the five. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if you would repeat those ? 

Mayor Kenny. I just started with Manna. He is the first. 
| reading |: 

Armond Faugno, age 35, residence, 41 Logan Avenue; George Donahue, age 40, 
residence 148 Kensington Avenue: Vincent “Cockeve” Brown, age 35, residence, 
764 Jersey Avenue, and Anthony “Boston” Lepore, age 39, residence, 143 146th 
Street, North Bergen, N. J. 

All these men were armed with pistols. Donahue struck ‘Palooka” across the 
side of the head and chased him out of the office. Brown then put his gun to 
DeLorenzo’s head, but Manna told him, “No shooting, just get him to sign the 
resignation.” DeLorenzo signed, and so did Liucy. Then DeLorenzo was chased 
out and Liucy was told to open the safe. He refused and Morris Manna knocked 
out his front teeth with his gun, at the same time knocking him to the floor 
Brown and Donahue stood guard at the door while Faugno and Lepore held 
Liucy down and Manna lit some papers and burned his feet until he agreed to 
open the safe. 

DeLorenzo stated that some time after being forced to resign he called John 
Nolan, the boss loader on pier D, several times and asked him where was his 
“cut” of the loading. Nolan told him he was out. He said he also called the 
union office at 329 Grand Street on various occasions for his share of the “kitty” 


there and was told by both Morris Manna and Larney Brown that he was 
definitely out, 


DeLorenzo said to be on the watch for a move on pier 9 to take over the 
loading from McGovern, because this crowd won’t make the same mistake he 
did in trying to put Neil McKeon off pier F. 

The CHatrman. What did he mean by his “share of the kitty”? 

Mayor Kenny. I don’t know, Senator. 

Mr. Rice. You would say, after reading that, Biffo resigned under 
pressure, so to speak ? 

Mayor Kenny. I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. Rice. I think that is of interest at this point, Mr. Chairman, 
because you will recall that Morris Manna was the individual that 
Marchitto identified as being a friend of his, and that he had gone 
to Mayor Kenny to intercede for Morris Manna when he was in some 
difficulty. Biffo was related to Charlie Yanowsky ? 

Mayor Kenny. He was a brother-in-law. 

Mr. Rice. He was stabbed to death with an ice pick about. a year 
before? 

Mayor Kenny. That is right. 
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Mr. Rice. So you see the pattern here, Mr. Chairman. Edward 
Polo resigned shortly after the mayor came into office, as business 
agent. Biffo succeeded him. Biffo resigned with a gun against his 
head, and held at the instance of Morris Manna. Shortly after that, 
Marchitto came into office, did he not; he succeeded Biffo? 

Mayor Kenny. He succeeded him, but before that there was a 
trusteeship arranged by Mr. Ryan, of the ILA, and Marchitto and 
Mr. Connolly were designated as trustees of the local until the election 
held, at which Mr. Marchitto was elected. 

Mr. Rice. Have you ever heard of Albert Ackalitis? 

Mayor Kenny. I have heard of him; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know whether or not he was present at the time 
of this election ? 

Mayor Kenny. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Rice. And helped install Marchitto? 

Mayor Kenny. No; I do not. 

Senator Pasrorr. Mr. Mayor, at this point may I ask you whether 
or not you had it within your power to dictate who the officers of 
the longshoremen’s union would be? 

Mayor Kenny. No, sir. 

Senator Pasvrore. You state as a certain fact? 

Mayor Kenny. As a definite fact, that I had no power to designate 
any body. 

Senator Pastore. Therefore, if any allegations have been made that 
you promised Lo place anyone ma peer of responsibility in the 
longshoremen’s union, that, in your opinion, is a lie? 

Mayor Kenny. Definitely, it is a lie. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Mayor, the other day Mr. Marchitto identified a 
photostatic copy of a list of a number of names of individuals along 
with such designations as watchman, laborers, and other jobs, and 
testified to the effect that at the time this Claremont job got under 
way, he was the business agent and he met with you and you told 
him that you would supply him with a list of names of people who 
would be available to go to work there, and in compliance with an 
arrangement with you, or under your supervision, a list of names 
was supplied, and he put quite a number of them to work. I show 
you the list and ask you to tell us what you know about that. 

Mayor Kenny. I have seen this list before. I saw this list for the 
first time at Newark. 

Mr. Tumuury. The mayor testified before the New Jersey— 

Mr. Rice. Was that a public session ¢ 

M: ven Kr NNY, Yes; and I was asked if I had seen it before, and 
I said “No.” People write in, members of the clergy intercede, citi- 
zens from all walks of life write in when a project of this kind starts, 
whether it is on the docks or on the highways, and it is our custom, 
the custom of the deputy mayor to take the names and addresses of 
anybody seeking employment or seeking help of any kind, so that 
a list is always there to help the citizens of Jersey City, provided 
there is an opportunity to do so, 

The list itself was compiled by the deputy mayor who handled it. 
It is a sort of detail job. As I said before, that is the second time I 
saw the list. 

Senator Pastore. Was the availability of this list alone for 
Claremont ? 
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Mayor Kenny. Any industry, any manufacturing plant that might 

eall the mayors office seeking people to go to wor k. 

Senator Pasrore. Can you elaborate on the record at that point 
and become a little more specific?- Were any of these referrals to 
any other industry ? 

Mayor Kenny. Mr. Flanagan would have a better knowledge of 
this, Western Electric, Swift, Kraft Cheese, Erie Railroad, Pennsy] 
vania Railroad. 

Senator Pasrorr. You say Mr. Flanagan is ready to spread that 
on the record in specific form ? 

Mayor Kenny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s see if that is straight. Do you identify this list 
as being a list maintained by your office for people being available 
for va 

Mayor Kenny. That, I believe, was a list compiled by Mr. Flana- 
gan of people who have written in, come into the mayor’s office seek 
ing work. 

Mr. Rice. Who is Mr. Flanagan? 

Mayor Kenny. Deputy mayor of Jersey City / 

Mr. Rice. So he is responsible to you? 

Mayor Kenny. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Do you take the position that you don’t know anything 
about. it? 

Mayor Kenny. I say, the first time I saw it was out at Newark at 
the hearing. 

Mr. Rick. You are talking about the physical list. Would you say 
that you knew nothing of the preparation of the list before that time? 

Mr. Tumutry. I think the mayor said those details were handled 
by the deputy mayor. 

Mayor Kenny. I have tried to tell you that before, all this routine 
work, and that is what it is, is handled by the deputy mayor and the 
clerks in the office. 

Mr. Rice. The question is this: Do you take the position that the 
first you knew of the preparation of such a list was at your appear 
ance before the New Jersey Law Enforcement 

Mayor Kenny. I said I saw the list. 

Mr. Rice. I heard that. 1am asking you about the knowledge of 
the preparation of the list. 

Mr. Tumutry. | don’t know what relevancy this has to the 
vestigation. 

The Cratrman. I think that is a simple question that any fair 
minded person—— 

Mr. Tumutry. If you think so, I withdraw any objection. 

Mayor Kenny. I know that people come seeking employment and 
that Mr. Flanagan keeps a list. I can’t say whether this was just 
a list for longshoremen, if that is what you are trying to get at, 
for the Claremont job. 

Mr. Rice. What did you know about the prepar ation of such a 
list before your appearance before the Crime Council? Had you ever 
heard there was such a list? Did you suggest that there be a list 
prepared? Did you have knowledge that there was a list of people 
available ? 

Mayor Kenny. I believe there was knowledge—that there was a 
list, because we always compile a list, 
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Mr. Rice. As a matter of fact, that was part of your function of 
your office, wasn’t it? 

Mayor Kenny. Mr. Flanagan’s function. 

Mr. Rice. He is under you. He is subject to your supervision ‘ 

Mayor Kenny. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Was that within the scope of his job, as you understand 
it? 

Mayor Kenny. Certainly. 

Mr. Rice. So, if you didn’t know about it before, you ratify it 
now 

Mayor Kenny. Definitely. 

Mr. Tumutry. I don’t think you ought to ask him that. What 
difference does it make? 

Mr. Rice. Let him answer. I want to know how the list got pre- 
pared. 

Mr. Tumutry. I think he said he didn’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Let him answer. 

Mayor Kenny. I said that we keep a list of everybody that comes 
in for work all over Jersey City, and perhaps in parts of Hudson 
County. 

Mr. Rice. So it was under your supervision, and it was a function, 
as far as you are concerned, which was all right with you ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. Certainly it is all right. We try to help anybody 
we possibly can in Jersey City. 

Mr. Tumutry. I think he said it was all right. It was a custom 
that went on. It does not necessarily mean that it was done with 
his supervision. 

Mr. Rice. The purpose of that, as your understanding was, was to 
compile a list of people available for jobs ¢ 

Mayor Kenny, All over the city or any place we could get work. 

Mr. Rice. You might recall, or you may not know because you 
weren't here, that Tony Marchitto testified that that particular list 
was prepared and furnished to him as an individual. He only was 
interested in the Claremont job, that that was a particular list fur- 
nished to him for the Claremont job; would you like to distinguish 
that ? 

Mayor Kenny. I don’t know of my own knowledge, but I do know 
on occasions when they would be loo king for men for work, that they 
not only would go into the city hall, they often went on weekends in 
the taverns, in the social clubs, all over Jersey City looking for help. 
So this list was of value to them and was applied by Mr. ¥ lanagan. 
I am glad he had a list, because we are always anxious to obtain em- 
ployment for our citizens. 

Senator Pastore. Will you deny or admit that the prestige or in- 
fluence of the mayor’s office was used to put people to work at the 
Claremont Terminal ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. I wouldn’t sav the influence. 

Senator Pastore. I said, the influence or prestige. 

Mr. Tumvuury. I think every Senator here would answer that ques- 
tion. That is Americ: 

Senator Pastore. That is the reason ? 

Mayor Kenny. Certainly, it is the reason. 

Mr. Tumutty. Not the only reason, Senator. 
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Senator Pastore. I prefer the witness to answer the question. He 
isthemavor. He can answer it. 

Mayor Kenny. I will help any citizen of Jersey City that I possibly 
cai that is anxious to go to work, and if I can Pp lace them, I will be 
glad to place them, whether it is on the docks, in the plants or any- 
where else. 

Senator Pastore. Did you have any agreement with the Dade Bros. 
that this could be done? 

Mayor Kenny. I don’t know the Dade Bros., as a matter of fact. I 
only met Mr. Clark two or three times. 

Senator Pastore. As far as you know, with whom did your office, 
or the mayor’s office, or the deputy mayor’s office contact at the termi- 
nal in order to affect the help that you were trying to give the unem- 
ployed citizens of your city ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. You would have to ask Mr. Flanagan. 

Senator Pasrore. You wouldn’t know? 

Mayor Kenney. No, I would not. 

Mr. Tumurry. I think in fairness, the testimony of Mr. Mar 
chitto—— 

Senator Pastore. Let me say this to you, mayor. The impression 
has been created before this committee—at least before this one mem- 
ber of the committee—that tremendous pressure was employed by the 
mayor's office in placing people to work at the docks. Do you admit or 
deny that? 

Mayor Kenny. I deny it. As far as I know, no personnel—I per- 
sonally and absolutely deny it. 

Senator Pasrorr. The impression has been created here, and with 
me, that before anyone could get a job at the terminal, they would 
have toclear it with the mayor’s office. Is that true or false? 

Mavor Kenny. I say that is very much untrue. I think the records 
will show that people from all over the city got work there, through 
personal friendships and through the intervention of other people 
around Jersey City. We have information that Mr. Bayer, who is 
the nephew-in-law of Frank Hague, had a contact with this man 
Joyce, who testified here, and was sending people down to get jobs 
on the docks of Jersey City, which is certainly evidence that they 
did not have to clear through the city hall. 

Senator Pasrorr. You want to state before this committee, and for 
the purpose of the record, that your only reason and motive in doing 
this was to help people who were out of work and looking for work 
to find work ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. Definitely. 

Senator Pastore. How come so many people with criminal records 
got. work there ? 

Mayor Kenny. I don’t know of any man we sent down there with 
criminal records. I think testimony will show that the Jersey City 
Police Department attempted to keep those with criminal records off 
the docks of Jersey City, and were restrained by the council represent- 
ing the Hague-Eggers forces in Jersey City; that they went into 
court and got an injunction and prevented the Jersey City Police 
from carrying out their policy of keeping racketeers, hoodlums, and 
gangsters off the docks of Jersey City. 

Senator Pasrorr. Another i impression was created before the com- 
mittee—at least with me, I don’t want to speak for anyone besides my- 
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self—that there developed a war with men having criminal records 
out of New York, and those with criminal records out of Jersey City, 
as to who should get the jobs at Claremont Terminal. How do you 
want to speak on that subject ? 

Mayor Kenny. I don’t think that is true, Mr. Senator. I think 
what happened there was that longshoremen, qualified longshoremen, 
who had worked on the docks for many years were pushed out of 
Claremont Terminal by people who weren’t qualified, who were never 
longshoremen, and were men with great long records. 

The Jerse V C ity Police atte mpted to kee ‘p those men with criminal 
records, known criminals and hoodlums, out of Claremont Terminal 
and off the docks of Jersey City. 

We adopted a policy. "We passed an ordinance in Jersey City mak 
ing it mandatory for all known criminals to register with the Jersey 
City Police in order— 

Senator Pasrorr. Your best information is what, as to how many 
people worked at the Claremont Terminal at its peak employment? 

Mayor Kenny. I have no idea. 

Senator Pasrorre. A couple of thousand? 

Maynor Kenny. I have no idea 

Senator Pastore. As far as you know, what would be the percentage 
of those who had good backgrounds and were hardworking people ? 

Mayor Kenny. I couldn't tell you that. 

Senator Pasrorr. Did you have any direct interest in who got a job 
or didn’t get a job at the Claremont Terminal ? 

Mayor Kenny. If it was a friend of mine, I would have an 
terest, certainly. 

Mr. Tumutry. May I just read from page 353 of the record of 
volume ITI, Monday, March 30, of Mr. Marchitto’s testimony? In 
answer to a question by Senator Tobey, “Are there any ¢ ards from 
Republican ward leaders in Jersey City”? Mr. Marchitto said, “Yes, 
sure there is.” 

Senator Pastore. Did they go through the mayor’s office ? 

Mayor Kenny. Idoubt it. 

Mr. Tumuury. If they are good Republicans, Senator. 

Mr. Rice. I show you a photogr: aph of a letter directed to you from 
someone in the city of Bayonne, which was previously marked “Ex- 
hibit No. 8,” and ask you what that is. 

Mayor Kenny. T hat is a letter seeking a job for some constituent of 
the mayor of Bayonne. It is possible he asked us to try to have him 
placed. 

Mr. Rice. It is directed to you as mayor of Jersey City. 

Mayor Kenny. It is not uncommon. It was in Jersey City. If 
there was a project in Bayonne, and I had a friend in Jersey City, I 
would most likely do the same thing, feeling that the mayor of ‘the 
city would have a contact and be able to place one of my friends. 

Mr. Rice. Who was it that wrote the letter ? 

Mayor Kenny. Edward F. Clark. 

Mr. Rice. Why would the mayor of Bayonne go around a cirele to 
the mayor of Jersey City to mention a man that he wants employed 
there at Linden; why go to Mayor Kenny to get a job at a Government 
project run by Dade Bros. ? 

Mayor Kenny. Because Bayonne is a part. of Hudson County, Mr. 
Rice. I happen to be the Democratic leader in that county as well as 
the mayor of Jersey City. 
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Mr. Rice. So the county peop le all look to you, don’t they ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. They do, in certain instances. Just as I said to you, 
f this project was down at the Bayonne Naval Base, and I had some- 

wdy come to me looking for work down there, I most likely would 
ontact Mayor Clark, of Bayonne. That is a routine everyday pro 
ceeding. There is nothing irregular about that. 

Mr. Rice. No, but it is very interesting. 

Mr. Tumutry. When you are looking for a job sometime, you will 

nd out that it is the procedure followed universally in politics. 

Mr. Rice. You don't go to the people who are giving the job, but to 
someone else ? 

The Cuairman. Some Senators go to the Revenue Department to 

up a fellow who is delinquent in his taxes. 

Tumuvtry. I don’t think any United States Senator would do 
hat, not while you are around, Senator Tobey. I don’t believe that 
ould happen. 

Mr. Rice. I have before me, Mr. Mayor, a ereat number of cards. 
ind some more photostatic copies of cards, which were previously intro- 
duced as exhibit No. 7. We have literally hundreds of these cards, 

hich it was testified by Marchitto were handed to him, addressed to 
him. which said, “6:30. Linden and Princeton. Signed Mike,” on 
the back of a card of the deputy mayor. He said these cards were used 
to introduce workmen to him. It was in the nature -—I «don’t 
know how to use the words—that it was an imperial command to put 
them to work. They came from ward leaders. They came from the 
deputy mayor, and they came from commissioners and other city 
officials. I wonder what you want to say about those. 


Mr. Tumuury. Before the mayor answers that question, will you 
take out the words “imperial command” 
Mr. Rice. It was my impression— 
Mr. Tumutry. As long as you take those out, it is all right. 
Mayor Kenny. Will you re peat the quecion 
Rice. On the card it said, “This man is all right for employ- 


ment. 

Mayor Kenny. That shows the man is interested in the people 
his district, just like a C ongressman is interested in the peop le of his 
district, or a Senator. 

Mr. Rice. So you, in effect, confirmed what Marchitto says about 
that plan? 

Mayor Kenny. I confirm this, that if a man is a leader in a district, 
whether he is ward leader or whether he is a Congressman, whether 
he isa Senator, and he fe els he can I e of serv ice to those people in those 
districts, he should be of service, and there is no imperial command 
connected with that. 

Mr. Rice. Serving as a source of employees to this Government job ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. I would say yes. 

Mr. Rice. Which is doing vital work for the country, ostensibly ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. That is right. And they are all American citizens, 
by the way, too. 

Mr. Rice. Here is another letter on a letterhead of the “Office 
of the Mayor, City Hall, Jersey City, N. J., John V. Kenny, Mayor.” 
This letter is exhibit No. 9, already in the record. It states: 


Have the gent from Bayonne meet Mr. Marchitto on the corner of Princeton 
Avenue and Linden tomorrow morning at 7:30. He need not be skilled but must 
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carry his own hammer and saw with him. Mr. Marchitto is tall, Italian, has a 
dark complexion and very little hair. He is about 40. 

Mayor Kenny. This looks like it was a note to a priest. 

Mr. Rice. I agree. 

Mayor Kenny. The priest most likely called somebody in the 
mayor’s office and, most likely, information was sought down at Dade 
Bros. 

Mr. Rice. What? 

Mayor Kenny. Somebody in the mayor’s office most likely called 
Dade Bros. and said they had a request from some priest that they 
wanted the fellow to be put to work. 

Mr. Ricr. No, there is nothing in there that would carry a con- 
notation that Dade Bros. was privy to that 

Mr. Tumuury. I would object to the word “privy.” Read it out 
loud. 

Mayor Kenny (reading) : 

Father: Have the gent from Bayonne meet Mr. Marchitto on the corner of 
Princeton Avenue and Linden tomorrow at 7: 30. 

I say that was a request from the clergyman to Bill Flanagan of 
the mayor’s office. 

Mr. Rice. You were getting req 1ests trom the clergy and others? 

Mayor Kenny. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. To go through the same channel to get jobs? What in 
terest did you take toward people like that when it says “unskilled”? 

Mr. Tumutry. The mayor didn’t write that letter. There is no 
evidence that he even had knowledge of the letter. He is explaining 
what—— 

Mr. Rice. Let’s ask him. What was your policy toward unskilled 
people or people who would not on the face of it be of any particular 
value to the job? 

Mayor Kenny. Longshoremen’s work, as I understand it, is not 
skilled. 

Mr. Rice. I beg your pardon? 

Mayor Kenny. As I understand longshoremen’s work, it is not 
skilled. It is pushing a truck and loading a truck, and work of that 
kind. 

Mr. Rice. So if aman just carries a hammer and saw down there—— 

Mr. Tumutry. That was up to Dade Bros. 

Mr. Rice. If they accepted him, that was it? 

Mr. Tumutry. I think you covered it thoroughly in the Johnson 
report. There are parts of that which, if the Senators had it called 
to their attention—— 

Mr. Rice. Are you testifying now? 

Mr. Tumuury. No; but I would be happy to. 

Mr. Rice. Let me ask the mayor about his position. 

Mr. Tumutvry. I wanted to call that to your attention. 

Mr. Rice. It didn’t make any difference whether they were skilled 
or unskilled? 

Mayor Kenny. If they could use him and had a use for him, 
absolutely not. 

Mr. Rice. If they accepted him 

Mayor Kenny. That was their responsibility. 

Mr. Rice. There came a time when a great many people went to 
work down there and the job was going along, and you called Mar- 
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chitto down and handed him a typewritten thing called a list of un- 
desirables barred from the pier. Do you remember that? 

Mayor Kenny. I don’t recall calling him down, but I know we 
did bar undesirables from the docks of Jersey City. 

Mr. Rice. I show you a photograph of a document which has been 
introduced in the record as exhibit No. 17, and ask you if that has 
any relevancy to that situation ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. — it has. Most of these men were arrested for 
crimes committed in Jersey City. It was the police policy to me 

all known S onalideiie, racketeers, and tough guys from the docks i 
Jersey City. Some were numbers men that were operating down on 
that pier. They were on the pier or in the vicinity of the pier, and 
they were barred on the orders of the police who were trying to break 
up that type of racketeering. 

Mr. Rice. So it was your policy, then, to exclude people with crim- 
inal records from working on the pier? 

M: ayor Kenny. Not exclusive ly; no. We believe that some people 
have a right to work as long as they do the right and proper thing. 
But most ‘of these men were implicated, and some were suspects in the 
bombing. I think the police were justified in asking that they be 
barred from the docks. 

Senator Porrer. That was the bombing of the union hall? 

Mayor Kenny. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Was the list compiled under your supervision ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. No. I think it was compiled under the commis 
sioner of police or the chief of police. 

Mr. Rice. How many were on there, approximately ! 

Mayor Kenny. I would say ten or twelve. 

Mr. Rice. And you say that this list relates to people involved 
the bombing ? 

Mayor Kenny. Some of them; yes. 

Mr. Rice. How about the others? 

Mayor Kenny. The others, I believe, were arrested for gambling 
and numbers and bookmaking. 

Mr. Rice. What we are trying to get at, Mr. Mayor, is what stand 
ard was set up to draw up and put the names on the list. How did you 
select those individuals? 

Mayor Kenny. I will tell you. The first fellow who was arrested 
clown there, if my memory serves me correctly, was Dominick Brescia. 
Maino was a fellow who was arrested and flew the coop when he was 
out on bail. 

Mr. Rice. Charles Manna ? 

Mayor Kenny. M-a-i-n-o. Barney “Cockeye” Brown, Anthony 
“Slim” Liucy. Biffo DiLorenzo, Joe “The Beefer” Wyckoff, Joe “The 
Hat” Chiarello, Armand Faugno, George Donohue, Louis and Morris 
Manna, and Boston Lepore were suspects in the bombing case. 

Louis Manna was arrested on the docks for carrying a gun and was 
indicted by the grand jury of Hudson County. The last name I don’t 
recollect. 

Mr. Rice. So either under your supervision or that of the police 
commissioner a list was compiled of people who had criminal records, 
and some of those people were involved in the bombing? 

Mayor Kenny. We don’t say they were involved, but. say they were 
suspected by the police of being involved. 
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Mr. Rice. They weren’t indicted, or anything like that? 

Mayor Kenny. They may be indicted now. There has been a sealed 
indictment handed up. 

Senator Pastore. For the purposes of the record at this point, | 
think you ought to clarify the situation a little more. Did you you 
self directly have anything to do with this directive to bar these people 
who had been mentioned on that list from the docks ? 

Mayor Kenny. In consultation. 

Senator Pasrore. Will you please explain that on the record? How 
much part did you take in this, exactly what you did, what orders you 
gave, and why you gave them / 

Mr. Tumuury. The mayor has a memorandum here of most of what 
he did. The mayor has a memorandum containing that material. 

Mayor Kenny. I would like to present this picture of a conference 
held in my office, at which were present the prosecutor, a Republica) 
prosecutor's assistant, Mr. Dworkin—- 

Mr. Rice. That will be exhibit No. 59 

(Exhibit No. 39 may be found in the files of the committee. ) 

Senator Pasrorr. Were the press there ? 

Mayor Kenny. I don’t recall, Mr. Pastore. General Schwartzkopf, 
who represented Governor Driscoll as the coordinator of waterfront 
activities, Commissioner Chetku, Commissioner Messano, the late 
Commissioner Maury, and myself. Iam goimg to read this brief state 
ment to you concerning the barring of undesirables from the yard 
Since we have made this memorandum one of these fine gentlemen was 
arrested, about a month ago, in a million-dollar stickup of the Hotel 
Croydon. 

Mr. Rice. Which gentleman was that? 

Mayor Kenny. | think Turney or Gernie. 

Mr. Tumuury. And the word “gentleman” there is used sarcasti- 
cally. 

Mayor Kenny. The records of Turney and Gernie are submitted in 
evidence, but you have the records of these gentlemen. 

Mr. Rice. What is this memorandum? 

Mayor Kenny. The barring of the undesirables. 

Mr. Rice. Can’t you explain that without reading from a memo- 
randum ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. I wanted to make sure that the record is straight. 

Mr. Tumutrty. It is short, and after that, he can explain it. 

Senator Porrer. These undesirables, Mr. Mayor, the worthy ones 
from New York? 

Mayor Kenny. Yes, with long criminal records. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s make it clear. Senator Potter, I think, asked you 
if these men were all from New York. 

Mayor Kenny. Wait until I see, now. No, Joe “The Hat” Chi- 
arello lives in Atlantic Highlands. 

Senator Pasrorr. But none are from Jersey City ? 

Mr. Rice. What about “Cockeye” Brown ? 

Mayor Kenny. He is not mentioned in this group. This is the 
barring of undesirables. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s talk about the first list before we get completely 
confused. You have a list here of about 10 or 12 men. The witness 
testified that you called him down about December 1951, and said, 
“Look, these men are undesirable. Get rid of them. Fire them.” 
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Mayor Kenny. I don’t think that is so. I don’t recall it, but I do 
know the commissioner and I consulted on that, and, as I told you, 
most of these men were suspects in the bombing, a couple were ar rested 
for gambling on the Claremont job, and Louis Manna was arrested 
for carrying a gun on the docks of Jersey City. 

Mr. Rice. What yardstick did you use to pick those particular 
nen? Were they the only ones that were the object of your attention 
at that time ? 

Mayor Kenny. Plus these other people from New York that the 
police had submitted the records of. 

Mr. Rice. At that time what you put on there were those names? 

Mayor Kenny. At that particular time, yes, that is — 

Mr. Ricr. And there was some indication that those had a falling 

it with you and you were selecting them for—— 

Mayor Kenny. Just let me say “that is not so. That is definitely 
not so, because Mr. Liuey, who was barred, is a neighbor of mine, 
and was one of my committeemen for years. I certainly wouldn’t— 
and he was never arrested in his life—but the fact that he was a 

suspect in the bombing case led me to believe that he, as well as the 
others, should be barred from the docks of Jersey City. 

Mr. Rice. And also people who had gambling records? 

Mayor Kenny. Who were arrested on that particular job for 
gambling. 

Mr. Rick. What happened with respect to that? Were those men 
put off ? 

Mayor Kenny. I don’t get you. 

Mr. Rice. What happened on those 10 or 12 men? 

Mayor Kenny. I believe most of them stayed off. They were back 
at the time of the termination of the contract due to the fact that the 
Hague-Eggers forces had Mr. James McGovern, their lawyer, go 
into court and get an injunction. 

Senator Porrer. Whose ? 

Mayor Kenny. The Hague-Eggers forces, the political opposition. 

Mr. Rice. Whom did they enjoin? 

Mayor Kenny. The city police. 

Mr. Rice. What did the police have to do with that? 

Mayor Kenny. They were keeping them off the docks of Jersey 
City. 

Mr. Rice. On whose orders? 

Mayor Kenny. The police commissioner and mine. 

Mr. Rice, Is it clear that you ordered the police to bar these people? 

Mayor Kenny. No, it isn’t clear. When Commissioner Messano 
brought these names in, he said, “We ought to bar these people off the 
docks.” I said, “You are running the police department. If that is 
the policy, out with them.” 

* Mr. Rice. You agreed with the idea? 

Mayor Kenny. Definitely. 

Mr. Rice. And the police took some action; they stopped these men 
from coming on the pier? 

Mayor Kenny. They told them to get going; they weren’t wanted 
around the docks of Jersey City. 

Mr. Rice. Then later on they got an injunction and came back to 
work ? 

Mayor Kenny. That is right. 
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Mr. Rice. I again ask you if your only yardstick in selecting those 
was men involved in the bombing and people with criminal records? 

Mayor Kenny. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Mayor, here are some 45 or 50 criminal records, 56, 
I think, to be exact, of people whose names appear on this list that I 
believe you said you ratified as to the work of Mr. Flanagan in com- 
piling, people who were sent down there. Here are 56 additional men 
with criminal records. We will make these exhibits No. 40. Take a 
look at these. 

(Exhibit No. 40, comprising 56 criminal records, may be found in 
the files of the committee. ) 

Senator Porrer. Where do those people reside ¢ 

Mr. Rice. All the rest are in Jersey. They are off this ward leader's 
list. 

Mayor Kenny. I can answer that by saying these men went down 
there and worked. They didn’t cause trouble. They were not. in- 
volved. They were being rehabilitated, I imagine, and were given an 
opportunity to provide for their families, which is the right of every 
American citizen, in my book. 

Mr. Rice. Now, we have a little confusion here. We have you on the 
one hand drawing up an undesirable list of people who were involved 
in the bombing, or said to be, and because they had a criminal record 
for gambling or bookmaking, and here are 56 additional men who 
wanted jobs who apparently came to the job through this ward leader’s 
list that supplied the men, and you are going to rehabilitate these 
men. 

Mr. Tumutry. Just a minute, Mr. Rice. Were these men working 
before or after the injunction was issued ? 

Mr. Rice. Those men came off that list which was a predecessor to 
the cards. That was at the inception of the job. 

Mayor Kenny. Will you read it back? 

Mr. Rice. In December 1951, after the job had been running for 
over a year, or a year at least, a list of 12 was gotten up and it was said: 

Get rid of these. Fire these people. They have criminal records. They are 
bookies and involved in a bombing. 

At the same time you have at least 56 other men with criminal 
records who were working down there about whom you say nothing, 
except that you want to rehabilitate them; is that the idea? 

Mayor Kenny. I said, citizens have a right to be rehabilitated. If 
they went down there and did a job, if they had done the right thing 
there, they weren’t involved in any criminal activities, any gambling 
or racketeering on the particular job, they were certainly entitled to 
provide for their families through the medium of their work. 

Senator Porrer. Did it make any difference to you whether the 
hoodlum or person with a criminal record came from the city of New. 
York or Jersey City? 

Mayor Kenny. It is my impression, Senator, that the policy, as 
IT understood it, from strike conferences, was simply this—this was 
from Mr. Ryan, the ILA head: that when the number of longshore- 
men, bona fide longshoremen, were collected and they needed extra 
help, as they did in Claremont, it was the policy of that organization 
to instruct their business agents and their stewards to get as many 
people from the localities in which the project was st: uted or located 
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and give the people in that city, regardless of whether it was Jersey 
City or any vila city, the work. 

I know that these men that are longshoremen, that are dues-paying 
nembers, if they lived in Brooklyn, or any other part of New York, 
they had a right to come over there, and because of their book and 
their button, be selected. There was no complain about any New 
Yorker coming over. What we were concerned about was the advice 
that was given us by the Jersey City Police Department Dock Squad. 
that certain characters were running rackets, numbers, bookies, and 
doing everything that was detrimental to the project itself. 

Senator Porrer. I would like to say this: As far as I am concerned, 
[ have no interest whatsoever in the local political situation in Jersey 
City. 

Mayor Kenny. I know that. 

Senator Porrer. Our interest in this entire inquiry is the fact that 
Federal funds have been used for the Claremont Terminal project. 
We have had considerable testimony to the effect that there was a 
great deal of overstaffing, many more personnel at the terminal than 
were necessary, and the testimony is to the effect that in order to get 
. job at the terminal they had to go through the city hall in Jersey 
City. 

We want to make sure in the protection of public interest that tax- 
payers’ dollars weren’t wasted to build up a political machine. 

Mayor Kenny. Well, I would say to you in answer to that, Mr. 
Senator, it is my conception that there was a very poor Federal su- 
pervision of that particular contract, and there was poor management 
on the ooh of the contractors. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Mayor, did the trouble on the Jersey 
City piers, the trouble and rac ‘kets there, commence with your taking 
office in 1949 or before that ? 

Mayor Kenny. There was trouble on the docks before 1949. Some 
of it arose from the fact that prior to our taking over there was a 
dock squad headed by a gentleman named Lieutenant Fletcher. When 
the longshoremen had any gripes or complaints because of the fact 
that somebody on one of the piers was supposedly a partner of a com- 
inissioner in the city hall, under the Hague administration, when 
they would make their complaint they we re assaulted by Lieutenant 
Fletcher and some of his workers. It wasn’t until we come into office 
in 1949 that a free election was held in Jersey City in any local union, 
not only the ILA, any of the A. F. of L. unions, any of the CLO 
unions. They couldn’t meet and hold a meeting. The delegates were 
appointed. ‘They weren't elected. 

It wasn’t until we came in that that policy was adopted. 

Mr. Rice. This election that you are talking about is after you 
came in ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. When was that for Biffo DeLorenzo? 

Mayor Kenny. I think that was after we came in. That is what I 
say. It was the first free election on voting machines, I might add, 
Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Tumuury. May I just interject this. You recall, Senator, 
when you were up there in Newark with the Gillette committee in 
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1940, when you thrilled everybody up there, you had Mayor Hag 
on the stand and you got—— 

Mr. Rice. Wait a minute. What could that have to do with this? 

Mr. Tumury. Senator Tobey asked me about this. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s talk about that at another time. 

Mr. Tumutry. M: Ly I appe il to Senator Tobey. I would like to 
refresh his memory about what you spoke of the other day, I think 

The Cuarmman. Wait until we finish questioning the witness. What 
did the former mayor, Frank Hague, mean when he telephoned a pier 
executive during the strike in 1949 and said, “Kenny is behind this 
He is trying to make in 4 years what it took me 32 years to get”? 

Mayor Kenny. I can say to you, Senator, that as far as the docks 

Jersey City, or any other industry in Jersey City is concerned, I 
eau | like you to invite the head of every industry and every stev 
doring company and every steamshiy . line that ever did business in 
Jersey City since 1949 here, and I will prove to you that they haven't 
paid one penny to anybody that I know of for any privilege ‘that was 
accorded. 

1 will say under Hague—I will show you where he got some of h 
money through copies of the Jersey Journal. Let us first start with 
Hague’s wealth. 

The Cuamman. Hague made this remark, and it seems pertinent, 
where he charges you with making in 4 years what he made in 32 
years. How muce h did he get in 32 years ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. I am going to compute it. The 3 percent collec 
tion, according to the Jersey Journal statement of June 24, 1950, 
showed a $800,000 collection; $400,000 a year regularly for 5 years 
would make a total of $2 million for 4 years; multiplied by 30 years 
would be $60 million. 

I have here some photographs which may give you an idea. Here 
Is one: 

The Jersey Journal probers quiz Mayor Hague. 

It concerns a‘rock pond, a deal that cost the city $320,000, 

The Cuamman. What steps have you taken to combat this pier 
situation which you say you inherited by taking over in 1949? What 
have you done about that 2 

Mayor Kenny. First of all, in that campaign, Senator, we made a 
pledge that we would not interfere in any local union affair. We have 
kept that pledge. I will give you a step-by-step outline of the pier 
plan that we proposed. 

Right after the bombing we appointed a Father Dobson, who was 
head of St. Peter’s College Institute of Industrial Relations, but be 
cause of some ecclesiastical situation he had to refuse the appointment. 

The next thing was, my counsel here, who was then an assembly- 
man; and myself got the Democratic members of the State assembly 
to hold a rump session in the State house at Trenton, and we called 
upon the legislature to create a crime commission to probe water front 
activities in Jersey City. 

When that problem finally came to life, the Board of Freeholders 
of Hudson County, at my suggestion and recommendation, auppro- 
priated $90,000 which is more money than the Congress of the United 
States, or the Senate of the United States has given you, Senator 
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lobey, and 414 times more than the State of New Jersey gave the State 
law enforcement committee. 

The Cuamman. What I am getting at is, you said you inherited 
this rotten condition on the piers when you came in as mayor. 

Mayor Kenny. I tried to throw them out and was restrained by 
the courts. 

Mr. Rice. Let us go back a little bit. 

Senator Porrer. | have one question. We had a man testify before 
our committee who stated he had a no-shape job with the city. 

Mayor Kenny. I will say this to you: That man was dismissed for 
nonperformance of his duty He a an appeal with the Civil Service 
Commission and failed to put in an appearance the day of his trial. 

Senator Porrer. You are saying that you have no such jobs? 

Mayor Kenny. Not under this administration. E verybody is com 
pelled to work. We may find people in every branch of endeavor, 
whether it is in politics, whether it is in the Senate, the Congress, the 
city administrations, or State administrations, you will find some 
shirkers who will try to duck anytime they possibly can. That may 
happen in Jersey City or Hudson County or any county in the United 
States. 

Mr. Rice. Going back to the situation respecting this job plan at 
Claremont Termin: al, we have a list of undesirable people which you 
say you wanted taken off. There were 12 in that, I believe. We have 

1 list of some 56 people with criminal records who were on this list 
male by either you or Mayor Flanagan or someone under your 
control. Now then, in a dition to that, there are some 100 criminal 
records which I will identify as exhibit No. 41, and show you, which 
are additional people appearing on the payroll, making a grand total 
of something like 156 people that we find with criminal records work- 
ing in this Jersey City operation. 

(Exhibit No. 41 may be found in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. Tumutry. Mr. Rice, could you say how many of these are mem- 
bers of the ILA ? 

Mr. Rick. No. I say there are 156 people whom we have been able 
to find who have criminal records. 

Mr. Tumutry. Members of the ILA? 

Mr. Rice. What difference does that make ? 

Mr. Tumutty. Because if they have a book, they have a right to 
work. 

Mr. Rice. He had a list of some people. He could stop them. 

Mr. Tumutury. He tried, but couldn't. I imagine that was a test 
case. 

Mr. Rice. After that undesirable list was put out and the job was 
struck, there was some more difficulty, and Mayor Kenny made this 
statement to the press on March 6, 1952, in talking about people work- 
ing rat the Dade Brothers’ job: 

We want no branch of Murder, Incorporated, established here in Jersey City 

What do you mean by that? 

Mavor Kenny. The infiltration of those New York hoodlums who 
we were tryi io to kee ‘Pp off the docks of ee ‘rsev City. 

Mr. Rice. W ho were these New York hoodlums? 

Mayor Kenny. Turney, Gernie, C Ravello, who was associated with 
them, according to the police reports. 
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Mr. Rice. Were they Murder, Incorporated, people ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. With the New York mob, 

Mr. Rice. Who is this you are talking about? You made the stat 
ment here, *We want no branch” 

Mayor Kenny. That is what I want. <A little group was starting 
to gain a foothold on the docks of Jersey City at the Claremont 
‘Terminal. 

Mr. Rice. Dic you mean by that “Trigger Mike™ Coppola 

Mayor KENNY. | mentioned a police report, The police report 
stated “Trigger Mike” Coppola. 

Mr. Tumutry. I think he went over all of this in the New York 
Crime Commission and the New Jersey Crime Commission. 

Mr. Rick. We know about that. 

Mayor Kenny. We received this information from Colonel Vai 
Nostrand, security Ofticer of the Brooklyn Army Base, as to how 
things are shaping up in New York as to the release of Ackalitis from 
prison, that on one side of the fence was a group opposed to Joe Ryan 
and on the other side was a group pro-Ryan. On the Ackalitis side 
was Biffo DeLorenzo, Micky Kane, “Machine Gun” O’Brien, Joe “The 
Hat” Chiarello, Harry Bergstrom, George, Dolly, and Jerry Weir, 
Teddy Gleason, and James Murphy. 

Pro-Ryan was Ed Florio, Alex DiBrizzi, Mike Clemente, Barney 
“Cockeye” Brown, George Donohue, Tony Anastasia, Micky Bowers, 
Morris Manna, Fleming, and Gackle. who were two members of the 
Jerse y City Police De partment. 

Mr. Rice. You found these people involved in a situation, is that 
the idea ? 

Mayor Kenny. Some of this group that was working on the pier 
at the Claremont pier were associated with these people here. 

Senator Porrer. You think, Mr. Mayor, they came in when this 
Strollo, the brother of the gentleman who testified —— 

Mayor Kenny. Most of these men worked at night under Strollo’ 
brother. That is niy understanding. 

Senator Porrer. It is my understanding that Tony Cheese wa 
really part of your organization and very friendly to you when he 
took over his job as business agent, isn’t that so 

Mayor Kenny. As far as I know he was friendly until very recently. 

Senator Porrer. When this difficulty came up, when you went out. 
as vou testified, to remove the so-called New York hoodlums from 
working in the Terminal, was Tony Cheese aiding you in that cause 
or not 

Mayor Kenny. I would say no. I will try to explain it to you. At 
the strike conference held in my office, at which these gentlemen I 
referred to were present, the representative of the Governor is the 
prosecutor, management, labor and the city commissioners, I posed this 
question to Mr. Clark of the Dade Bros. Corp. Have you a right 
under the ILA rules to employ the hiring boss? And he said yes. 
I said, “Why didn’t you do it in this instance?” and he just shrugged 
his shoulders. I then said, “Who employed the hiring boss, or who 
recommended him ?” and he said, “Tony Marehitto.’ 

Senator Porrer. So it is your testimony that Dade Brothers hired 
Strollo on the recommendation of Tony Cheese ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. I say that now. I will say this Mr. Clark also added 
at that time—we were in conference about 4 or 5 hours—one of the 
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natters to be resolved was whether or not Strollo should be permitted 
to go back to work. There had been a strike 2 days before. He was 
irrested on his way to the Claremont , held for an hour, or 
in hour and a half by the Jersey City police and released. Two days 
ater came this strike. 

Mr. Clark, after a 4-hour discussion, got up and practically told 
he representative of the Governor, the prosecutor, and his assistant, 
und the city commissioners, whether they liked it or not he was going 
to put Strollo back to work because he felt he did an efficient job. 

Senator Porrer. That is Mr. Clark of Dade Brothers? 

Mayor Kenny. Yes, the vice president of Dade Brothers. 

Mr. Rice. What did you think about that, when he put Dominick 
Strollo back to work ? 

Mayor Kenny. I knew there was nothing we could do under the law 
to prevent it. We had used every possible means we had. 

Mr. Rice. The newspaper report bears aya out on that because it is 
talking about this difficulty when the strike resulted over Strollo when 
Strollo went back to work. It said, on March 7 7, 1952, the day after 
you had mentioned about this Murder, Incorporated— 





although Strollo was permitted to return to work, the decision evidently did not 
please Kenny who, declared: “The fact that Strollo is Tony Bender’s brother is 
enough for me.” 

What did you mean by that ? 

(Newspaper clipping re Strollo returning to work is identified 
exhibit No. 42, and appears in the appendix on e 669.) 

Mayor Kenny. If Bender was mentioned im that polic e report with 
‘Trigger” Mike Coppola and Joe Eralio as attempting to muscle in 
on the Claremont Terminal—— 

Mr. Rice. And Bender, in your estimation, was a pretty bad fellow ¢ 

Mayor Kenney. According to the police reports. 

Mr. Rice. In your estimation ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. I had to go by the police reports. I didn’t know 
anything e lse about Bender. 

Mr. Ric gE. You had seen a police report and as a result of having seen 
that you made the statement— 

Mayor Kenny. I didn’t like his company. 

Mr. Rice. “His brother is enough for me.” and, in effect, he s houldn’t 
be there / 

Mayor Kenny. I knew Coppola and the other fellow had been 
in diffie ulty is because I had read about them. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us all about the meeting you had a week later at 
Phil Regan’s apartment with Tony Bender 

Mayor Kenny. Mr. Regan came to my ‘office, I think, on the 14th, 
prior to the 14th 

Mr. Rice. Came over to your office / 

Mayor Kenny. Yes; and said as a result of the publicity which 
Mr. Bender had received he was very much disturbed, that I had made 
a mistake, that he knew him, that he was a man of good reputation. 

Mr. Rice. This is still Regan telling you that he had a good repu- 
tation ? 

Mayor Kenny. Yes. That he had licenses to operate a real-estate 
business, both in New York and New Jersey, and you had to have 
it good reputation in New York to obtain those licenses. He then 
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wanted to know when I was going to be in New York and I said ] 
didn’t know. He wanted to know if 1 was going to the fights and 
I said I didn’t know. Unfortunately, on that particular night I was 
invited to a church affair in Jersey City, which I attended, in Snyder 
High School. The night was practically killed. It was around 
9 o'clock, so I said, “We will go to the fights. ” After that I went to 
Shor’s and I met Phil Regan. He left the table after a few minute 
and came back and said, “Come around to the apartment. I want you 
to meet a fellow.” That is how the situation arose. 

Mr. Rice. Your impression, from what Regan told you, was that 
Bender was a man whose reputation had suffered because you had 
named him as a gangster or a member of Murder, Incorporated, and 
he was really a nice fellow ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. That was my impression. 

Mr. Rice. You went to Toots Shor’s by prearrangement, did you 
not ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. It was a conditional arrangement, if L went to the 
fights or if | was in New York. 

Mr. Rice. If you went to the fights and if you went to New York, 
you would go to Toots Shor’s / 

Mayor Kenny. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And if you went to Toots Shor’s what would happen? 

Mayor Kenny. I didn’t know what would happen. He left the 
table and most likely went and called Bender. 

Mr. Rice. You didn’t know about that ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. No. I didn’t know whether he had made the eall 
r had gone to the lavatory. 

Mr. Rice. You didn’t know that you had any meetings scheduled 
with Bender / 

Mayor Kenny. There was no particular schedule arranged for a 
meeting that night. It was a coincidence that I attended that churclr 
affair. 

Mr. Tumuury. Does Mr. Bender have a record ¢ 

Mr. Rice. Yes. Ican put the chart up. 

Mr. Tumuury. No; I saw the chart earlier. I didn’t ask you that. 
I wondered if you had a record of convictions. 

Senator Porrer. What transpired at the meeting / 

Mayor Kenny. He said, “Will you tell this Tony what you told 
me in your office?” And I told him it was our policy to keep hood 
lums, gangsters, and racketeers off the piers in New Jersey. 

Senator Porrer. What was his reaction to your comment ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. He didn’t have any reaction of any account. He 
seemed satisfied that it had to be. But I know that immediately 
thereafter the pressure became greater on the Claremont terminal. 
As I told you, we were restrained by the courts from doing anything 
about it. Our hands were tied. 

Senator Porrer. Did you try to make a deal with him to get his boys 
off there? 

Mayor Kenny. No, sir. There was no deal and one of the things 
that I am proud of is the fact that Frank Hogan, the district attorney, 
said to me in his office in the presence of his assistant, Vincent J. 
O’Connor, I believe, when Regan, after the conference or talk had 
ended, and Bender had left, said, “Do you want me to get some money 
tor your campaign?” T said, “I don’t want any money and I don’t 
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need any money.” And Frank Hogan said, “I am glad that you 
wouldn’t take a dishonest dollar.” 

Mr. Rice. What was the purpose again of this meeting with Bender? 

Mayor Kenny. I told you that the purpose was to do Phil Regan, 
as I thought, a favor originally. 

Mr. Rice. Is there any reason why Bender couldn’t come to your 
office in the daytime ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. It was my belief, Mr. Rice, that Mr. Bender lived in 
New York. I was in New York. I was at the fights. And if I was 
there and he lived in New York, that is most likely the reason why 
Regan said, “If you come to New York, will you tell this fellow”— 

Mr. Rice. It was to accommodate his convenience ? 

Mr. Tumutry. When you say “his,” do you mean, Mr. Rice— 

The Cratrrman. Wait, a minute, Mr. Counsel. I don’t think we 
should interfere with Mr. Rice’s questions. 

Mayor Kenny. If I had known that Bender had lived in Bergen 
County, I would have said, “Bring him down here to the Jersey City 
office.” 

Mr. Rick. What was the result of that meeting ? 

Mayor Kenny. The result was that, after it, the pressure increased 
as far as New Yorkers were concerned being hired on the Jersey docks. 

Mr. Ricr. The pressure employed 

Mayor Kenny. The number of people employed. More people 
from New York were employed than formerly. 

Mr. Rice. Was that what you were talking about to Bender? 

Mayor Kenny. Possibly. 

Mr. Rice. What were you talking about with Bender? 

Mayor Kenny. I told him we were going to keep the hoodlums, 
gangsters, and racketeers off the piers at Jersey City. That was the 
gist of the conversation, the main point of the conversation. 

Mr. Rice. You told him you were going to keep gangsters off ? 

Mayor Kenny. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What did he say about that? 

Mayor Kenny. I don’t recall exactly now what he said about it. 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever make such an answer as this in discussing 
the matter with Bender, talking about the undesirable element that 
had infiltrated from the Harlem area: 

Question. And you were sending word to them through Tony Bender? 

Answer. Absolutely. 

Question. And you recognized Tony Bender as one of the key mobsters? 

Answer. That is right. 

Question. It was your understanding that Tony Bender was there as a repre- 
sentative of the New York mobsters; is that right? 

Answer. I felt that with his influence he would see that they would be kept off 
the docks in Jersey City. 

Do you want to amplify on that a little bit ? 

Mayor Kenny. I knew he had influence because he was very famil- 
iar with the doings of the Dade Bros. from his conversation. He knew 
practically everything that was taking place there. 

Mr. Ricr. He knew all about the job, then ? 

Mayor Kenny. He did. 

Mr. Rice. This gangster ? 

Mayor Kenny. That was my impression. That was the impression 

gathered. 
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Senator Porrer. In answer to my question you stated that you went 
to see Mr. Bender upon the insistence of Mr. Regan. 

Mayor Kenny. At the request. 

Senator Porrer. For the purpose of more or less clarifying the at 
iosphere, you made a statement against Mr. Bender, and Mr. Regan 
said, “That is not so. He is an honest, upright businessman.” And 
you went there at the insistence of Mr. Regan so that Mr. Regan could 
justify the reputation of Mr. Bender to you as being an upright, honest 
businessman ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. Practically. 

Senator Porrer. Wasn’t that the essence of your answer to me? 

Mayor Kenny. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. As I understand your answer to this ws to 
the question that counsel has put to you, that you went there for the 
purpose of getting him to withdraw his influence ? 

Mayor Kenny. No; I don’t think that was the purpose, The pur 
pose was to let him know that as far as Jersey City and its authori 
ties were concerned, that we were going to do everything possible 
to eliminate the racketeers and hoodlums and gangsters from the piers 
of Jersey City. 

Mr. Rice. You knew he was a top man in the mob, didn’t you? 

Mayor Kenny. It was my impression from the police report, when 
he was linked up with the other two gentlemen. 

Mr. Rice. You knew that before you saw Regan ? 

Mayor Kenny. It was my impression, I say, from the police report. 
I had no definite know ledge except the police report. 

Mr. Rice. Why didn’t you tell Regan, “this fellow is a top hoodlum, 
top racketeer” ? 

Mayor Kenny. I told Regan that the police report stated that he 
was connected with “Trigger Mike” Coppola and Joe Eralio. Regan 
insisted he was a good man, he was in business and had a good 
reputation, 

Mr. Rice. You knew more than that. Here is another question 
directed to you, talking about Bender. 

Yes; [ heard a few months back he was in the gambling business. 

Question: That Tony Bender was? 

Answer: I wasn’t sure prior to Christmas, but I got a report that they were 
thinking about setting up gambling in Jersey City. 


So you knew he was involved in more than just “Trigger Mike” 
and Tony Eralio? 

Mayor Kenny. I don’t know what “Trigger Mike” and Eralio were 
involved in, except the police report and what I read about that 
murder up in Harlem, some election case, Scott Ariggio. 

The CHatrMan. Do you know Reinfield ? 

Mayor Kenny. I do not. 

The CHatrman. What did you hear about him? 

Mayor Kenny. He is a liquor dealer in Essex County. I don’t 
know whether he is there now or not. 

The CHarrMan. Has he much power? 

Mayor Kenny. He is supposed to own all the Scotch whisky that is 
inthe world. That isa lot of power. 

The CuarrmMan. Does Mr. Kiendl, counsel for the New York State 
Crime Commission, also represent Reinfield ? 

Mayor Kenny. I have heard that. 
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The CHarrman. And Longy Zwillman ? 
Mayor Kenny. I don’t know. 

The CHarrMan. Who is he? 

Mayor Kenny. He isa gentleman from Essex County. 

The CHarrMAN. Strike “gentleman.” He comes from Essex 
County ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN, You don’t want to call him a gentleman, do you? 

Mayor Kenny. I will say he comes from Essex County. 

The CuatrmMan. What is his power? 

Mayor Kenny. He has no power in Jersey City, and I don’t know 
what power he exerts some place else. 

The CHarrMan. Have you ever met Driscoll, Dickerson, or March? 

Mayor Kenny. I never met March or Marsh. I know Dickerson 
and I know Driscoll. 

The CHatrMan. What dealings have you had with Dickerson ? 

Mayor Kenny. Very little. 

The CHamman. What about Driscoll? 

Mayor Kenny. Very little since November 1949, when he was 
elected. 

Mr. Rice. Going back to this meeting, let’s see if we can get it 
straight as to what you were meeting for. It has been suggested 
that you were meeting with Bender because he was a kingpin of the 
mob and that you were meeting with him because there was trouble 
and that the reason 

Mayor Kenny. The trouble— 

Mr. Rice. Let me finish my question. The reason you were meet 
ing him was to straighten out this difficulty so that your office and the 
mob people could go on their happy way sending people over on the 
job and drawing money on the Government payroll ? 

Mayor Kenny. That is absolutely untrue. 

Mr. Rice. Let me ask you if you answered a question this way in 
talking about Bender. Your answer: 





Bender was a friend of his—referring to Regan—and he was in a position to 
help straighten the situation on the waterfront. I was meeting with him in 
order to bring about a changed situation on the waterfront. 

Did Tony Bender suggest he was going to help you on the waterfront? 

He didn’t make any suggestions that I recall. Those two men that I men 
tioned, I think one was Everett De Curtis and the other one was Patsy Anacillis, 
or some name like that 
he did say— 

All right. They wouldn't go back to work. 

He was telling you he was going to keep them from going back to 
work. 

Mayor Kenny. We had barred them from the docks in Jersey City. 
The picture was that 2 longshoremen who had been on the piers of 
Jersey City for a number of years, whom I had known personally, 
who had made longshoremen’s business their life’s occupation, who 
were solid citizens and good family men, were dismissed or chased 
from Claremont Terminal, and within a half hour or so, as the story 
was told me, these 2 men with records had taken their places. They 
didn’t belong to the ILA. They didn’t belong to any organization. 
They gave addresses, 1 in Hoboken, I believe, and 1 in Newark. When 
the police investigated, it was found that they never lived at the places 
mentioned. 
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Mr. Rice. Let me ask you pointblank: Did Tony Bender ever t 
you in that meeting that he woul | keep anyone off the piers ? 

Mayor Kenny. Not that I recall, 

Mr. Rice. Let me ask you this pointblank: Did you ever say 
talking about Tony Bender in that meetin iv, “I felt that he had inf 
ence and he would see that they—meaning the undesirables—would 
he ke pt off the docks” ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. I don’t recall it now. 

Mr. Tumucry. | might point out that the mayor has been over this 
matter in hours upon hours of testimony. It 1s quite difficult: whe: 
you have rehashed something for hours and hours to reeall it exact 

Mr. Ries. As long as you have brought that up, Mr. Counsel, let’ 
ask this: I will suggest ae Chairman, that pursuant to a court order, 
in the general sessions 1 New York City, we had obtained a copy 
Mayor Kenny’s grand en testimony, I think, on March 25 and 31, 
1952, along with the testimony o f Phil Regan, concerning that meet 
ine. Lam going to offer that oy record as exhibit No. 43. 

The CuairnMan. It will be so entered. 

( Exhibit No. 43 may be found in the files of the committee. ) 

Mr. Rice. Going into that, there came a time when you were called 
down before the grand jury on March 25, and you were asked about 
meeting ‘Tony Bender by District Attorney Hogan; isn’t that right? 

Mayor Kenny. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did you admit or deny that you met Tony Bender, und 
oath ? 

Mr. Tumuvry. I would like to point this out— 

The Cuarrman. Let him answer. 

Mayor Krnny. It was my assumption when I went into the room 
and when this gentleman came in, or this man came in, that it was 

Sender. I had said to him, I believe, “I think I met you 10 or 12 
years ago down in the East Side of New York.” He said, “No, you 
never met me.” I then said, “Did a man by the name of Regan intro 
duce me to you! ’”.. "The only introduction I recall Rs OA saying was, 
“Will you tell Tony what you told me in your office in Jerse ry City?” 
I was confused as to whether it was ‘Tony Bender or somebody else. 

For that reason I couldn't tell Mr. Hogan or the grand jury that it 
was or was not Bender. 

Mr. Rice. Didn't they show you a photograph ? 

Mayor Kenny. I be lieve they did. 

Mr. Rice. Didn’t you say you didn’t know the man ? 

Mayor Kenny. | think they showed me fullface. I saw his picture 
yesterday, I believe, and couldn’t recognize it. 

Mr. Rice. Then, as a matter of fact, you told the grand jury on 
March 25th that you 

Mayor Kenny. Pardon. Just a second. Mr. Rice, after we testi 
fied we went back into Mr. Hogan’s office, and it was then that Regan 
said, “Yes, it was Tony Bender,” that I knew for sure it was Tony 
Bender. 

Mr. Rice. What happened next? 

Mayor Kenny. Then I think Solomon R. Slonin said-—— 

Mr. Rice. S-l-o-n-i-n. 

Mayor Kenny. Said think this thing over and give us a call when 
you are ready. We want to get this thing straightened out, or words 
to that effect. Give us a call and come back. I called the next day. 
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Hogan and said I would be glad to go back and say this 


illed Mr. 
Bender. 
Mr. Rice. Your recollection got better after they pointed it out to 





you ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. No, Regan said, “This is Tony Bender.” 

Mr. Rice. And 6 days later you went back and testified ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. To that. effect. 

Mr. Rice. I think they asked you if you were lying the first time, 
lidn’t they ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. They might call it a lie, but now I would say it 
was a Wrong impression. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s see about this—-— 

Mayor Kenny. There was no intention on this 

Mr. Rice. Page 75 of the record—— 

Mr. Tumutry. This has been gone over and over again. 
Mr. Rice (reading) : 
Will you tell this grand jury why you lied last time you were before them? 
Answer. Yes, I will. Because all my life I have been clean, I have never been 
issociated with anybody of a poor reputation. I didn’t want to have anybody 
believe that I would be invloved with anybody with a reputation of that kind 











Mayor Kenny. | think I explained that there. It was a confused 

situation because he said, “Will you tell Tony?” which the as 
sumption was that it was Bender. I was under oath. I say it was 
more a wrong impression than it was a lie. 
Mr. Rice. Didn't they say to you also: 
Is it fair to say, Mr. Mayor, as mayor of Jersey City, you felt powerless to 
deal with this situation on the waterfront without meeting this underworld 
haracter, Tony Bender, as man to man? 

Answer. In that situation I would say yes. 

















Is that true, did you feel powerless to cope with the situation on 
your waterfront without meeting Bender ? 

Mr. ‘Ea MULTY. Your Johnson re port broug ht that out. ‘] he Federal 
Government did nothing. Eisenhower was ready to meet Stalin, who 
was a convicted bank robber. 

Mr. Rice. It will be of uaye rest to this committee to see if the situa- 
tion is so serious and so aggravated that the mayor of the municipal 
ity feels powerless with ae e power to cope w ith the situation in his 
area without meeting this re pre he nsib le Tony Bender. 

Mayor Kenny. It is not a situation where you are powerless. It is 
a situation where you can’t exercise any control. This particular job 
wasn’t on city property. It wes on private property. Our police 
couldn’t go in there. The union, which was controlled by Marchitto, 
and in my opinion at that time by Manna, exercised such control that 
they could do as they pleased. In a sense we were helpless. 

Mr. Tumutry. Senator, while you’re on that, in the interest of 
truth, may I ask you to do something, on page 14 of that report— 

Mr. Rice. Let’s see if you are a little bit inconsistent, aceording to 
your testimony before the Senate Crime Committee on August 16, 
1951, when you were talking about a situation in your area, didn’t 
you say this: 

There is no organized gambling in Jersey City. Nobody has an O. K. On 
the waterfront I had every executive of every shipping firm in Jersey City in 
my office, and I asked them to contact us as soon as possible upon the appearance 
of any racketeers or any gamblers or any agitators, and I told them that we 
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would send every member of the police department to the waterfront 
arm them with nightsticks to bash in heads, if necessary. 

Mayor Kenny. We did call—— 

Mr. Rice. And here you are telling us on the one hand you coul 
do nothing, and on the other you would bash in heads. 

Mr. Tumutry. As a matter of fact, if he did that, he would b¢ 
indicted by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Rice. Let him answer. 

Mayor Kenny. At that strike conference, Mr. Rice, we asked Mi 
Clark and his assistants to provide us with a list of new employees 
so that our police could check. We were promised that list. Uy 
to this moment we haven't received one name. I did invite those 
people in. I said that we would do everything to keep the racketee: 
off the piers of Jersey City, that if we received their cooperation, if 
they called us and invited us in on their private property to breal 
up any situation, we could do that but we couldn’t go in of our ov 
accord, as has been proven by this injunction. 

Mr. Rice. Ill have to confess, as to the meeting with Tony Bender 
the purpose of it cited in the grand jury and what you tell us today 
leaves me extremely confused. 

One further thing, as long as we are talking about your police powers 
and ability to control. I will show you a photogr: iph which was 
identified in the record by Anthony Marchitto as being a photograph 
of a Mickey Mouse police car, of Jersey City, re portedly stopping P 
truck loaded with lumber from coming into the Claremont terminal 

He identified one of these officers as Lieutenant Waldron, vou 
police squad. I wonder if you would tell us what the police were 
doing there? 

Mayor Kenny. I think the police report was simply to the effect 
that when this truck was headed for its destination, 150 pickets lined 
up across the street to prevent the truck from going down to the 
pier. The police didn’t want three or four or a half a dozen people 
killed as a result. They protected the union men; the union picket 
men wouldn’t move. There wasn’t anything they could do. Most 
likely, this motor-patrol car was sent for. When they got there, 
they got out to try to remedy the situation. T will read you the report, 
if you want. 

Mr. Rice. You take the position then that the police car was not 
stopping the truck? 

Mayor Kenny. It certainly was not. As a businessman, I know 
that all business must be expedited, and especially in this situation, 
where materials were being sent to Korea and other places for the 
benefit of America and for the benefit of our boys who are in service. 

I think this report, if you want to hear it, will justify just what I 
said. 

Mr. Rice. What is the import of the report? 

Mayor Kenny. The import of the report is that about 150 pickets 
formed a line to prevent this truck from going down to the pier. 

Most likely the driver of that truck, who was a union man, refused 
to cross through the picket line. An alarm was sent, or a call was 
sent to the police. This car responded. Unfortunately, a photog- 
rapher was there and took this picture, and made it look like the 
police were trying to prevent this truck from getting through, which 
is certainly at variance with this statement. 


an 
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Senator Porrer. Statement by whom ? 
Mayor Kenny. The police report to the chief, that 150 pickets—— 
Mr. Rice. The statement he refers to as the statement of the witness, 
Marchitto, who, I am sure, left the committee with the impression 
that the police car was stopping the lumber truck. So we have again 
, dispute. 

Mayor Kenny. Was a labor dispute 

Senator Pastore. The postion you take is that it was there to facil- 
tate the lumber getting there? 

Mayor Kenny. And to prevent a riot, manslaughter. You will see 
from this report that the Dade Bros.’ employees were released a 
half hour before time. For what purpose we do not know. Whether 
t was to agitate trouble or not, we can’t say. There it is in the police 
report. 

Senator Porrer. After your meeting in New York, when they put 
m the additional pressure—— 

Mayor Kenny. I don’t know what this strike was the result of. 

Senator Porrer. Was this strike before or after this meeting? 

Mr. Tumutry. It was after. 

Senator Porrer. Were the pickets New Jersey people or New York 
people ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. I guess it was a mixture. I would only have to 
hazard a guess on it. It says about 150 pickets. 

Senator Porrrer. This was a time when there was friction between 
the New York and New Jersey people; is that true? 

Mayor Kenny. I couldn’t answer that truthfully. 

Senator Porrer. You are taking it as just a regular labor dispute? 

Mayor Kenny. That is right; with pickets. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Mayor, if you were going to start in all over 
again as mayor of Jersey City, what would you do to clean up these 





rackets ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. In this particular instance, Senator, there isn’t 
anything we could do because the courts have indicated very strongly 
by this injunction that they issued against the city authorities that 
everybody has a right to work, whether they have a record or whether 
they haven’t a record. If a man just got out of Sing Sing or State’s 
prison, and some union delegate saw fit to put him to work, the Jersey 
City police are helpless under Jersey law of keeping that undesirable 
off the dock. It might be &® man with a record of 15 stickups or 10 
murders. But still we would be restricted and restrained. There isn’t 
anything we could do in that particular respect. 

All the other rackets, | might say to you, Mr. Senator, have been 
reduced to a minimum. There is no organized gambling in Jersey 
City. It flourished for 36 years. I can tell you ‘that I can produce 
for this committee a collector under the old administration who will 
testify to when Frank Erickson came to Jersey City, where he was 
located. I can produce a collector who will show you that two men 
who were murdered in the Elizabeth Carteret Hotel paid tribute to 
that same collector in front of the St. Francis Hotel every week. They 
were cronies of Waxey Gordon’s when the beer running took place. I 
can bring the same collector to this committee, who will tell you that 
% days before Frank Dunn, a beer runner of large proportions, was 
tipped off by the mayor’s office in Jersey City, 2 days before he was 
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murdered that he was going to be taken by the boys, and 2 days late: 
he was murdered in front of 6800 Hudson Street. Hoboken. 

Senator Porrer. Was that Dukes’ restaurant ? 

Mayor Kenny. That is in Bergen County. 

Senator Porrer. That is not in your jurisdiction ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. No. 

Senator Porrer. I wonder if they exchanged their clientele? 

Mayor Kenny. I can cite the disappearance of three men connected 
with the gambling in Jersey City, all under the Hague administra 
tion, since Dominick, who was a collector under the old administration, 
was taken from his home and never reappeared. 

Senator Porrer. You may be forcing us to hear your opponent. 

Mr, Tumutry. I think the m: ivor wants you to call Frank Hague, 
who is really the Mr. Big of the waterfront. 

Senator Pasrore. I am sorry. You can’t fight the election by t! 
piers. 

Mayor KENNY. I un trying to show you that the rackets tha 
flourished in Jersey City prior to our administration taking ove: 
have been wiped out, that there is no organized gambling in Jersey 
City. If you want to see a connection bet ween the old Hague adminis 
tration and waterfront character s, gaze at this picture. Here is Frank 


Hague, Barney “Cock-eye” Brown, Robertis, Joe Ryan of the ILA 
This was in 1948 when Mayor Eggers was given a life membe ship in 


the ILA. If there is anything wrong on the docks of Jersey City, 
it started there. We tried to clean it up. We were restr: ained by the 
courts. I say this committee should call Frank Hague. You should 


find out where he got the money for those first 6 years. It has been 
stated before the Crime Commission that Mr. Andrews of the Export 
Lines said that Frank Hague said I wanted to get as much in 4 years 
as he got in 36. I say to this committee I defy you—I want you to 
go into every business in Jersey City. I will give you my bank ac 
counts, and so on. 

(The photograph submitted by Mayor Kenny is identified as exhib 
it No. 44 and is on file with the committee. ) 

The CHarrman. Mr. Mayor, before you proceed any further—we 
are not through with you—it is a rather sad commentary we are going 
to pass out to this great population, a rather sad indictment that you 
as mayor of that city, in order to carry on and to regulate the water- 
fronts, have to consult with men of criminal habits and be associated 
with rackets. You testified that you did in the grand jury. 

Mr. ‘Tumutry. That is an indictment of the Army for not finger 
printing— 

The CHairMan. I am speaking to the mayor now. 

Mayor Kenny. Mr. Senator, let me read you an editorial from the 
Jersey Journ: il of March 7. 

The Cuatrman. Put that in the record as exhibit No. 45. We have 
another witness to come. 

(Exhibit No. 45 appears in the appendix on p. 670.) 

Mayor Kenny. I just wanted to call your attention to that con- 
cerning the Claremont disturbance, or whatever you want. to call it, 
payroll padding resulting from the activities of the Jersey City police 
who arrested Turney and Gernie with 35 timecards on their persons, 
and turned that over to the FBI for further investigation. I say the 
Jersey City police, the members of that squad, that were responsible 
for that arrest and for the uncovering of that evidence, should be 
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ded Congressional Medals of Honor | ecause they rendered i real 
ervice to the whole community at large. 

Mr. Rice. While we are talking about the Jersey City service, did 

i ever meet FE. T. Clark in any plac s other than your office or his 
ff e/ 

MM: iyor KENNY. Yes, sir. I] met him one morning at the public li 
rary. 

Phe CHAIRMAN, Thirsty for your knowledge / 

Mavor KENNY. Yes, to the best of iy knowl dve. 

Mr. Rice. What was this all about. meeting him at the publie h 
rary ¢ 
Mayor Kenny. My impression was that they were having difficulty, 
| believe. in parking cars and wanted the use 5 of some city property 

it was adjacent to the Claremont Terminal project. 

\ir. Ru E. W hy did ou meet at the public hbrary 4 

Mayor Kenny. It is a library in Jersey City. 

Mr. Rice. W hy did you pick that place ‘ 

Mayor Kenny. Because I was most likel ly going to chureh or St. 
Francis Hospital, which was right adjacent to the library, and when 

ie request came would I meet Clark in the morning, | was either 

ing to the hospital or chureh, and I probably said that when I come 
out | will meet you in the library. 

Mr. Rice. And when an ybody said that you were having secret 
meetings in the library they were wrong ¢ 

Mayor Kenny. That wasn’t secret. We fixed up that property for 
he convenience of Mr. Clark and his employees, showing that we were 
cooperating with management in every possible way. Anything to 
expedite his business we agreed to go along with. 

Senator Porrer. Your testimony has been in conflict, as you prob 
bly know, with other testimony we have had. 

Mavor Kenny. | expected that 

Senator Porrer. Somebody has committed perjury. 

Mayor Kenny. I expected that. 

Senator Porrer. When you have conflicting testimony, the com- 
mittee must go into it very thoroughly to find out who is lying. I can 
assure you that when a person is under oath, to give false testimony, 
vhether that false testimony be of whatever character it might, you 
- a —_ unfriendly committee to someone who lies under oath 

s I say, the testimony of other witnesses before this committee and 
yours hag ied in conflict. Somebody is lying and we have no way of 
knowing as of now, but we will find out. 

The CHatrMan. I might add to you, we are going to submit this 
record to the United States attorney in New York. 

Mayor Kenny. That is O. K. with me. 

The CuHarrMAN. You are dismissed. 

Mr. Tumutry. Senator, I just wanted to read or call your attention 
to pages 14 and 15 of the Johnson report. 

Mr. Rice. We are completely familiar with that. I will show it to 
the Chairman. 

Mr. Tumunry. In which the report states if the Army had finger- 
printed the personnel going on the waterfront the influence of.racket- 
eers wouldnt have happened. 

I might have pointed out that the Claremont Terminal is around 
where the Black Tom explosion was. 
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Mr. Rice. What you were talking about—had the selective service 
system of the mayor’s office, who were sending these people down, with 
this list of 56 people, had they fingerprinted those they were sending 
down, we wouldn’t have had that situation. 

Mr. Tumutry. What I am pointing out to you is that you had a 
security job. For all we know, saboteurs might have been on the 
terminal, and the Army took no steps to find out “about it. 

The Cuatrman. * * * We will call Mr. O'Mara. Do you solemnly 
swear the testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 



























TESTIMONY OF TIMOTHY J. O'MARA, NORTH BERGEN, N. J., 
ACCOMPANIED BY HENRY A. LOWENBERG, ATTORNEY, NEW 
YORK CITY 


Mr. O’Mara. I do. 
Mr. Lowrenserc. If this committee will bear with me for just 1 
moment 

The Cuarrman. Will you state your name for the record 

Mr. Lowrenserc. My name is Henry A. Lowenberg, 51 Chambers 
Street, New York City, attorney for Timothy J. O'Mara. 

This afternoon, I presented Mr. Rice a notice of motion, returnable 
in the United States District Court for the District of Columbia, on 
April 8, at 10 o’clock in the morning. I had understood that there 
would be television cameras here and newsreel cameras here, and so on. 
I made a motion to quash the subpena on the ground that televising 
this hearing or having newsreel cameras present is a violation of the 
privacy of my client and his constitutional privileges. 

Senator Porrrr. Do you want us to eject the press, too? 

Mr. Lowensera. No. Press is one thing; television is another thing; 
newsreel cameras are another thing. 

The CHatrMan. Lawyers are another thing. 

Mr. Lowensera. I have a decision right here in the Kleinman case 
in the District of Columbia, where they held it should not be done. If 
this proceeding is to be televised or newsreel men are going to be here, 
I am going to ask for a continuance for my client until that motion 
is decided by the United States district court. 

Therefore, I would like to have the decision or the pleasure of this 
committee on my application. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s find out first what the situation is here. Are there 
any television cameras here? ‘They are all here, TV and newsreel. 
It is a little surprising, Mr. Lowenberg, to me that you make this 
objection, because it seems to me the last time I heard about you you 
were appearing on a television program. : 

Mr. Lowenrera. I was invited there. It was a discussion with 
Ted Collins. It was a discussion with the labor columnist of the 
Daily Mirror; but in this instance I am appearing for a client. I owe 
an obligation to my client. What I do is one thing; but I have to 
protect the interests, protect the rights of my clients, otherwise I 
would be amiss in my duties as a lawyer. That I do not sacrifice for 
anybody. 

Although I had the greatest regard and the greatest respect for 
members of this committee, I could not sacrifice ‘that. 
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Senator Pasrore. My feeling on the premise is this: While I don’t 
think it ought to be construed as a precedent, because I think some 
judicial determination ought to be made of this question, I don’t know 
what the importance of this testimony is going to be. But if there 
is reluctance on the part of this witness to testify, if this is going 
to be televised, then I think that e unsel ought to consider seriously 
with the chairman, and if we are more interested in the testimony in 
getting it on the record than showing it, then I should say let’s pro- 
ceed to gel this testimony. 

Che CHairMAN. The Chair will rule that television is out for today. 
The witness will testify. 

Senator Pasrore. I want to state clearly that this is not to be con- 
strued as a precedent. I think we should not take the procedure 
here now because we are making this determination: it might be used 
against us in case we insist later on that it will be televised. 

The Cuarmman. As far as you and your client go, television is out. 

Mr. LOWENBERG. Is there any newsreel present or broadcast ? 

Senator PASTORE. We have made the ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. All photographer s of any sort or nature are barred 
the rest of the day. 

Mr. Lowrenserc. Any broadcasting through radio, or so on? 

The Cuatrman. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Lowmnserc. My notice of motion reads, “Television or broad- 
casting.” 

The Carman. Someone might have one in their pocket. Our in- 
tention is to be fair with you, sir, and all these things here. 

Mr. Lowrenperc. 1f that has ceased, we are ready to proceed. 

Mr. Rice. We understand there are no recording cameras in the 
room. The witness has been sworn. The witness has been required 
to produce certain documents, has he not, under subpena duces tecum 
that was served upon you? 

Mr. O’Mara. I have them. My lawyer has them. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have the documents? 

Mr. O'Mara. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Rice. Will you produce them / 

Mr. Lowenserc. May I at this time ask that I be permitted to 
examine the Presidential order ? 

Che CHarrMan. You can ask until something freezes over, but not 
today. It is on the news ticker and the White House confirms it. 

Mr. Lowenserc. Then at this time I am going to advise my client 
to refuse to produce any income-tax returns until I have an oppor 
tunity to examine the Presidential order. 

The CuatrmMan. You'd better go to 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
ind knock at the door and ask for it. 

Mr. Lowennerg. I say it can only be done with a Presidential order, 
and I am going to advise my client to refuse to pr duce those returns. 

The Cuatrman. You know what this order say I think you are 

nder a false apprehension. This gives access to all income-tax 
returns in the Internal Revenue Department. 

Mr. Lowrenserea. I would like to see the order. 

The CrarrMan. Go to 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue and see it. 

Mr. Lowenserc. Then I will ask to see it. 
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Mr. Rice. Let’s extract from the witness his position about this 
situation. Mr. Witness, you have been served with a subpena, have 
you not ¢ 

Mr. O'Mara. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Calling for the production of certain documents? 

Mr. O'Mara. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What did they include ? 

Mr. O'Mara. My bank statement and income tax. 

Mr. Rice. Your bank statement and tax returns for the last 
few years? 

Mr. O'Mara. 1949, 1950, 1951, and 1952. 

Mr. Rice. You have those with you! 

Mr. O'Mara. All but 1952. 1952 when I got back to New York I 
got in touch with the tax consultant and he said he had mailed them 
out Friday night. S« I tried here the other morning, but I didn’t 
get them. 

I went to the post office in North Bergen to see if I could locate them 
there. So far I haven't got them. 

Mr. Rice. You have your other tax returns and bank statements 
with you ¢ 

Mr. O'Mara. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Will you prod ce those 7 

Mr. O’Maxa. I will produce my bank statement, but the meome 
tax I want to see an order. 

Mr. Ricr. Produce your bank statements. 

Mr. Lowensnere. I will get them. May the record show that this 
is a savings bankbook on the Weehawken ‘Trust Co., Union City, N. J. 
I want to identify it for the record, if you don’t mind, which shows 
a balance of $1,054.58. The last deposit was made on May 9. 

The Cramman. Just a minute, please. 

Senator Porrer. The attorney is not testifying. 

Mr. Lowenperc. I know that. I just want to identify it. 

Mr. Rice. You have been called upon to produce your bank records, 


and have you done so? 


Mr. O’Mara. Yes. 

Mr. Rrer. What did you produce ? 

Mr. O’Mara. My bankbook. 

Mr. Rrer. You produced your bankbook ? 

Mr. O'Mara. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. On one bank? 

Mr. O'Mara. Weehawken Trust. 

Mr. Rice. You said you had your tax returns or copies thereof for 
the years 1949, 1950, and 1951? 

Mr. O’Mara. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Will you produce those? 

Mr. O’Mara. I will when my attorney gets the Presidential order. 

Mr. Rice. Will you read that back ? 

(The answer was read.) 

Mr. Rice. Do I take it from your answer that you are refusing to 
produce those tax returns at this time ? 

Mr. O'Mara. Not at all. 

Mr. Rice. At this time? 

Mr. O'Mara. At this time, yes. 

Mr. Rice. That you are refusing to produce them? 

Mr. O'Mara. Yes. 
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Mr. Rice. I am going to suggest to the Chair that the witness be 
directed to produce those returns. 

The CHarrman. I will be very glad to do that. I want to say that 
here is a committee which is constituted by the United States Senate, 
and they tell you and your counsel that we have the authority from the 
White House to investigate tax returns from the citizens of this coun 
try I think our word is vood without question. We asked you to br ing 
the ‘ma week ago, and I now direct you to present those to the chair 
man. 

Mr. Lowrenperc. May I make a statement ? 

Mr. Rice. No, sir. 

Mr. Lowenserg. I think I should be privileged to make a state 
ment relating to this witness—— 

Mr. Rice. There is a question addressed to the witness. After he 
answers, you may. What is your answer as to the direction to pro 
duce? Will you produce ? 

Mr. O'Mara. I will if I see the Presidential ord 

The CuarrMan. You wouldn’t know what it was if you saw it. 

Mr. Lowensera. I would know. 

Mr. Rice. In the absence of a showing to you of a Presidential 
order, do you refuse to produce those returns ¢ 

Mr. O’Mara. Until that situation arises, I will decide. 

Mr. Rice. Your answer then is, you do refuse to produce—— 

Mr. Lowenserc. Don’t put the words in the witness’ mouth. All 
that I will say to you is that I want to see that Presidential order, for 
this reason. I want to see how it reads. It may empower only the 
collector of internal revenue to make these returns available to the 
committee or the witness. I want to see in what language the order 
reads. After I examine the order, I am perfectly willing, happy, and 
able to LO along with this committee and cooperate WV ith the met 
of this committee. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s make it perfectly plain now that the witness is re 
fusing to produce copies of his tax returns at this time; is that right, 
Mr. Witness ? 

Mr. O’Mara. Until I see the Presidential order. 

Mr. Rice. No question about that ? 

nas O'Mara. That is right. 

. Rice. T submit, Mr. Chairman, the answer is contemptuous, 
and rT suggest we recess at this time. 
The Cuarmman. And the matter will be referred to the Senat 
the United States for such action as it desires. 
adjourned. 
Mr. Tumutrry. I would like to state for the record that Deputy 
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Mavor Flanagan is here, if you want him \o testify. 
Che CuHatrMan. We won't need him. ' 
Tumutry. May I understand he will not be 
tunity to testify ? ; 
Mr. Rice. No, sir. 
Mr. Tumunry. We will have an opportunity in the 
tact you; is that correct ? 
Mr. Rice. Yes.. It is understood, Mr. Lowenberg. the witness st 
under subpena. 
Mr. Lowenpera. I know that. 
(Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 17, 1953 


Unitrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTER OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Wash ington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:10 a. m., in room G-16, Capitol, Sen 
ator Charles W. Tobey (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator Charles W. Tobey. 

Also present: Downey Rice, counsel; George Robinson, associate 
counsel; Francis X. Plant, assistant counsel; Murray E. Jackson and 
George Butler, investigators 

The Cruarrman. The committee is in session. Mr. Rice, do you 

ive a statement to make? 

Mr. Rice. I might say, Senator, that this hearing this morning is 
a continuation of the inquiry we are conducting into the waterfront 
situation in the New York-New Jersey area, in accordance with the 
Senate resolution aski ng¢ for an Inquiry into the politi al or racketeer- 
7 influence on the eotaaiaiae 
l‘or the benefit of the public who are here, we have taken testimony 
in the past relating to the overseas shipping base at Claremont, N. J., 
called the Claremont Terminal, where materials are being sent to the 

r bases overseas 


? 
iil 


Some of the testimony was to the effect that the job was run under 
the supervision of the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army, 
that some $16 million was a there. There was a contractor 
here by the name of Dade Bros. in charge of shipping the material, 
and that through a witness by the name of Anthony Marchitto it was 
testified that many of the e mployees were placed in jobs there through 
the intercession of the Jerse y City officials. 

They had what they called a ward leader’s list giving the names of 
the people who were sent down to go to work there. At the same time 
there was testimony that a great number of men with criminal records 
began appearing on the payroll, to the extent of some 150 or 160 men. 
Following these disclosures there was a meeting on March 14, 1952 
between Mayor Kenny, of Jersey City, and the notorious gangster, 
Tony Bender, who in some sources now is considered the top man in 
hoodlumism in the New York area since Costello and Adonis are in 
jail and Moretti has been murdered. 

Following that meeting, the work resumed and Dominick Strollo, 
the brother of Tony Bender, who had been forced off the job, was put 
back to work. We hope to take some testimony this morning from 
an individual by the name of Frank Kenney, who will throw further 
light on the situation at that terminal. 
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At this time we will call Frank Kenney. 

The CuatrmMan,. Will you hold up your right hand? Do you sol- 
emnly swear that the testimony you are about to give will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sit 

The CuatrmMan. Kindly give your name to the stenographer 


TESTIMONY OF FRANK KENNEY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

Mr. Kenney. Frank Kenney, 725 Garfield Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J. 

Mr. Rice. You live 1 In Jersey City? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, si 

Mr. Rice. You are ee pearing here under subpena, Mr. Kenney ? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ricr. Have you been a resident of Jersey City for a long time? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir: since 1929. 

Mr. Rice. What is your line of business or what has been your line 
of business for the past 10 or 15 years? 

Mr. Kenney. Well, I worked in the shipyard on and off for about 
6 years. 

Mr. Ricr. You worked in a shipyard? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir 

Mr. Rice. As what? 

Mr. Kenney. As a rigger. 

Mr. Rice. And did there come a time when you became a ware- 
houseman ? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. When was that? 

Mr. Kenney. In June of 1951. 

Mr. Rice. In June of 1951 did you join a local? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What loc “al was that? 

Mr .Kenney. 1478, ILA. 

Mr. Rice. 1478, ILA, which is in Jersey City ? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Who was the business agent or delegate of that union? 

Mr. Kenney. It was under trusteeship at that time, sir; Mr. 
Anthony Marchitto. 

Mr. Rice. That is the fellow they call Tony Cheese Marchitto? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. He is the man that we had testify a week or so ago here. 
You went to work at the Claremont Terminal, did you? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Tell vou how you obtained your job there at Claremont? 

Mr. Kenney. Well, at that time I was out of work and I received 
a card from mv ward leader and he sent me down. 

Mr. Rice. You received a card from your ward leader? 

Mr. Kenney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What is his name? 

Mr. Kenney. John Brandle. 

Mr. Rice. How come you received that card ? 

Mr. Kenney. I went up to see him and said I understood they were 
going to take on quite a few men at the Claremont Terminal. 
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Mr. Rice. By “they ”~ whom do you mean ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. That the Dade Bros. had moved in. It all came 
about through “Tony Cheese.” He needed men down there. ] 
in, through various sources you learn of things that they are going 
to hire on, and that he was going to hire them on through different 
wards. So 1 saw Jack Brandle and he told me to go down and see 


nie 


Pony Cheese. 
Mr. Rice. | wondered why you didn’t go right to Dade Bros. 


_ - 


Mr. KENNEY. At that time there was quite a few men working 
down there There was about 150 working down there before any of 


the ward leaders had ai iythi ng to do with it 

Mr. Rice. From the way you learned about it, from talking around, 
— sceneries the thing to do was to £0 to your ward leader to get 
the job? 

S Kenney. Not necessarily, but you could get a job that way. 
ir. Rick. You went to this Wi ard leader named Br: andle ? 

. Kenney. That is right. 
ir Rice. Was he a Republican ward leader ? 

Mr. Kenney. Democrat. 

Mr. Rice. You had supported someone in the election, had you? 

Mr. Kenney. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Did you have any particular polities? 

Mr. Kenney. No. 

Che CHarrMan. I suppose a Republican ward leader would be like 
a White black sheep ? 

Mr. Kenney. No, sir. Republican ward leaders sent men down 
there too. 

Mr. Rice. You went down and said you would like to go to work 
down there. Had you had previous experience as a warehouseman ? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What did he say # 

Mr. Kenney. What did Tony say ? 

Mr. Rice. No: what did Brandle say ? 

Mr. Kenney. He just sent me down. 

Mr. Rice. What did he do—give you a card ? 

Mr. K ENNEY. Yes; he said go and see Tony Cheese. 

Mr. Rice. Wrote something ona ecard ? 

Mr. Kenney. No; he just handed me one of his cards, name cards. 

Mr. Ricr. Take it down to Tony Cheese? 

Mr. Kenney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Then what did you do? 

Mr. Kenney. Then I went to work. 

Mr. Rice. You went down to see Tony Cheese? 

Mr. Kenner. Yes; and he put me right to work. 

Mr. Rice. How much did they pay you down there? 

Mr. Kenney. At that time it was $1.40 an hour. 

Mr. Rice. How much did that amount to on a weekly basis? What 
was your take-home pay for a week? 

Mr. Kenney. Five days; it was 8 hours a day; approximately about 
50 bucks a week. 

Mr. Rice. Didn’t you take home more than that ? 

Mr. Kenney. No, sir 

Mr. Rice. Are you pretty sure about that? 

Mr. Kenney. Some days you didn’t work all day. 
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Mr. Rice. Did you belong to 1478 at that time ‘ 

Mr. Kenney. No, sir; I joined it about the latter part of that month, 

Mr. Rice. You went to work before you joined it? 

Mr. Kenney. No; I joined it after I went to work. It was on 
July 1 that I joined. 

Mr. Rice. After you went to work you joined ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Who told you to join ; 

Mr. Kenney. The hiring bo 

Mr. Rice. Who was he? 

Mr. K y. That was August DeAcutis, “Augie” DeAcutis 

Mr. Rice. I am going to show you an exhibit previously introduced 
as exhibit No. 18 and ask if you recognize that ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. It looks different here. 
Mr. Rice Much different / That is an old picture. You think 
that 1 s possibly “ Augie’? 

Mr. KENNEY. It could be 

Mr. Rice. I will say for the record that it is the crimin al record 





of “Augie” DeAcutis, indicating that “Augie” DeAcutis had 15 
rrests since 1927, breaking and entering, robbery, atrocious assault, 
rob b ery, State prison for 5 years, breaking and entering. 


e CuarrMan. That is a prerequisite of being a boss down there 


a criminal record. 

Mr. Kenney. I didn’t know anything about his record, sii 

Mr. Ricr. This was the man that told you to join up. What did 
he tell you? How did he go about suggesting that you join the local 

Mr. Kenney. It was at the shape. There was a numerous amount 
ot men haping in. and he said, “Don’t forget, you fellows have to 


join a union,” part payments and such things. 
The CHairman. Did he say you have to join ? 
Mr. Kenney. I don’t recollect the exact words 


The Cuamman. Did he give you the impression you couldn't get a 


ly 14 
1OD 1 


you didn’t jom the union ? 


Mr. Kenney. No, sir: he didn’t. 

Mr. Rice. What were the arrangements about joiming, financial 
arrangements? How did you pay? 

Mr. Kenney. It was 1478. ‘That was the local of the longshoremen. 

Mr. Rice. 1247? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You were joining 1478? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. The shop steward for 1247 is the one that 
collected the initiation fee and the dues for 1478. 

Rice. What was your initiation fee ? 

Mr. Kenney. $59. That was with the first months’ payment of 
dues. $50 initiation and—— 

Mr. Rice. And $3 a month ? 

Mr. Kenny. Yes, paid quarterly. 

Mr. Rice. Whom did you pay that to, Mr. Kenney ? 

Mr. Kenney. I only know his nickname, “Duc ky.’ 

Mr. Rice. You paid that to “Ducky”? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And he was taking care of the dues, as far as you knew, 
for 1478? 


Mr. Kenney. Yes. 
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Mr. Rice. Did they give you a receipt for that 2 

Mr. Kenney. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Didn’t that arouse your suspicions, giving it to a 
man named “Ducky,” with no receipt ? 

Mr. Kenney. It certainly did. 

Mr. Rice. For the record, “Ducky” is Dominick Brescia. Have you 
ever heard that name ? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir, that is his name. 

Mr. Rice. In turn, Brescia has a criminal record. 

The CuarrMan. Tell me one that hasn’t, please. 

Mr. Rice. Now then, when you continued in 1478, you paid your 
$3 a month thereafter ? 

Mr. Kenney. Paid $9 every quarter. 

Mr. Rice. When you first went down to go to work, you had to go 
to the ward leader and he had given you a card and said to go and 
see Tony Cheese.” Did you meet “Tony Cheese” out on a corner? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Up there, away from the job? 

\ir. Kenney. Princeton and Linden Avenue. 

Mr. Rice. And he said—— 

Mr. Kenney. He took us down, the fellows down, who were there 
that morning. 

Mr. Rice. Ina station wagon ? 

Mr. Kenney. No, in an automobile, private car, his own car. 

Mr. Rice. He told “Augie” or someone to put you to work? 

Mr. Kenney. That is right. 

Mr. Ricz. Was there a shapeup down there? 

Mr. Kenney. At that particular time? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. The shapeup didn’t mean anything if “Tony Cheese” 
was telling “Augie” whom to put to work? 

Mr. Kenney. Well, no, it didn’t because you had guys coming 
down applying for jobs, and they wouldn’t be shaped in. 

Mr. Rice. They wouldn’t get a job? 

Mr. Kenney. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. It just didn’t mean a thing unless you knew the right 
people ? 

Mr. Kenney. Unless you knew “Tony Cheese.” 

Mr. Rice. Unless—— 

Mr. Kenney. You didn’t necessarily have to be sent down to him 
by a ward leader. He took people from other stations, too. 

Mr. Rice. For practical purposes, the shapeup was a sham or a 
useless thing, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Rice. They knew who was going to work before they went 
down there ? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And people who were naive enough to think that the 
shapeup was a way to get a job were wrong. Did you ever work 
on the night shift ? 

Mr. Kenney. I did. 

Mr. Rice. How did you make the arrangements, or how were the 
arrangements made to go to work on the night shift ? 
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Mr. Kenney. I was a foreman o1 days, and when they introduced 
the night shift they needed men of experience to teach the men coming 
on how to 20 Hout thre ob Po there was ibo 1 LD other fell ws fT il 
used to work overt from the day shift to teach the men coming on 
nig hoy ob 1 put in quite ew h 

Mr. Ric ma ied you onto the nieht shift, then 7 

Mr. Ky NEY | Tened lor about a week or so J irked 
with t I the illy they caught on to the job. 

M Rice. Did th n prefer to work on the night shift in prefer 
en to thie clay it ¢ 

Nir. Ky VNNEY A bso } 


Mr. Rice. That ran your pay way up? Did they work as rd « 
harder, or do you know ?¢ 

Mr. Kenney. No, sir. 

Mr. Ri KE. No, S1t 

Ir. Kenney. They did not work as hard. 

Mr. Rice. Amplify on that a little bit. What do you mean by, 


what? 


a hey didn’t work as hard”? Were they really loafing ? 

Mr. Kenney. I wouldn't say they were loafing. When we used to 
ome 1n 1n the morning after the n eht shift had wone off. « vervthing 
would be disrupted We wouldn't know where to start off. It would 
take 1 in hour and a half o1 rs to vet thing ttled awa wit! 
oul rk that we had the day before 

Mr. Rier Phey ma rie Ot Ings ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. T' ab She-dely 

Mr. Ri Exp! { hey would break up luml 
put t] rs in the wrong plac wk them wrong ? 

Mii KENNEY. Pac ana } ( go of 1 terial to be shipped. 
‘7 was primarily the job of the warehouse. You have different 
papers, al d such tl go is that that you 20 by, manifests, d such 
t] ne is Ul l | 

Mr. Rice. They get them mixed up? 

Mr. Kenney. Ye We i three different outfits on my particular 
job that we had to package for, destined for different places. 


he CHarRMAN. Wasn't there some official there that should be look 


ing at the inefhicieney and che king it to see that it srooved into your 
vor! ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. They were hired by Dade Bros., and they were all 
inexperienced men. They didn’t know the job. 


Mr. Rice. Was there some work that you had to do overtime when 
they got it mixed up? 
Mr. Kenney. That is right. 
Mr. Rice. That would cost twice as much, then, if there was dup] 


eat ; 


LL IQPLL. 

Mr. Kenney. That is right 

Mr. Rice. There has been testimony, Mr. Chairman, that the nicht 
shift was the particular target of the rackets el ment, that they had 
penetrated heavily into the night shift, that a great number of them 
were working there. As the witness said, it waseasy. Sometimes they 
didn’t shape up, did they? There was a no-show or no-shape job 
there? Sometimes they didn’t even have to go to work? 
Mr. Kenney. You mean, when they didn’t shape in? 


1 1 
t t 
i 
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Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Kenny. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Some of them got paid and never went there? 

Mr. Kenny. I don’t know about that. That is hearsay. 

Mr. Rice. You heard of things like that going on? 

Mr. Kenny. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. How many men would you feel, from what you heard, 
were not shaping up and being paid? 

Mr. Kenny. [ have no idea. I didn’t even know how many men 
were on the night shift. 

Mr. Rice. In order to get on the night shift, what was the word 
about what you had to pay or whom you had to pay ? 

Mr. Kenny. I don’t know about that. 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever hear it said that you had to pay someone 
$900 to get on there? 

Mr. Kenny. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What did you hear about that ? 

Mr. Kenney. That is just about all I heard, if you want to get on. 
That was hearsay, also, from one mouth to another. 

Mr. Rice. I want you to understand we don’t want you to tell us 


anything that you don’t believe is so, but we are not restricting you 
to what you have actually seen with your own eyes. We would like to 


know firsthand what happened, but sometimes you have to listen to 


what someone has said in order to get at the bottom of a thing. We 
would appreciate it if you would explain what the general understand- 
ing was about whom you had to pay and how much you had to pay 
to get on the night shift where you could loaf a little bit. 

Mr. Kenney. I don’t know anything about that, sir. When you 
are on days, there was very few guys transferred over to nights, be 
cause most of the men that come on nights were all new men. 

Mr Rice. They were coming from some place else, the Village or 
some place ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. The word was that they were paying to get on? 

Mr. Kenney. Some of them paid, I imagine. 

Mr. Ricr. Around $200? 

Mr. Kenney. I don’t know the figure on it. 

The Cuatrman. Did you ever hear the figure mentioned as the quid 
pro quo? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir; I did. 

The CHarrmman. Whom was that money paid to? 

Mr. Kenney. I don’t know. 

The Cratrman. You never heard? 

Mr. Kenney. I never saw any transaction of money. 

The Cuatmrman. Didn’t you ever hear whom they paid the money 
to? 

Mr. Kenney. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Does the name Dominick Strollo mean anything to you? 


Mr. Kenney. Only that I know him. 
Mr. Rice. That is Tory Bender’s brother ¢ 
Mr. Kenney. I believe so. 


Mr. Rice. Was Dominick the one that was supposed to be getting 
the money ? 
Mr. Kenney. I don’t know. 
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Mr. Rice. Did you hear that? 

Mr. Kenney. I never did. 

Mr. Rice. You never heard that? 

Mr. Kenney. No. 

The Cuairnman. Where is Dominick now, do you know? 

Mr. Kenney. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. Rice. Did there come a time when they tried to keep some of 
these fellows off there—you know, when the mayor or the police or 
somebody tried to keep some of the fellows from working? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What was the story on that? 

Mr. Kenney. Gernie and “Joe the Hat,” and fellows like that. 

Mr. Rice. I don’t know whether you are familiar with it or not, a 
list of undesirables, but “Tony Cheese” testified that he received a 
list from Mayor Kenny of people that they didn’t want to work there. 
I think there were about 12 of them. There was “Joe the Hat” Chia- 
rello, “Joe the Beefer,” the Mannas, “Cockeye” Brown, “Slim Liucy, 
and those people. Did you hear about that ? 

Mr. Kenney. No, sir; I didn’t hear anything about that list, but I 
know something like that happened. 

Mr. Rice. Then what happened next? They put them off for 
awhile and then what happened next? 

Mr. Kenney. I believe they gotan injunction of some sort and got 
back to work. 

Mr. Rice. What was the difficulty there? What was the under 
standing? You were working there at the time that happened. That 
was around December of 1951. What was that all about? What was 
the inside word ? 

Mr. Kenney. See, sir, we were in the warehouse and these men here 
worked in the field. They were longshoremen. So anything that 
happened out there in the field didn’t bother us in the least. I mean, 
we never heard very much about it. We would hear that the cops 
grabbed so-and-so, or something like that, for picking up numbers. 
That is about all. 

Mr. Rice. Did you go to a dinner for “Tony Cheese” at one time ? 

Mr. Kenney. I did. 

Mr. Rice. That was a testimonial dinner ? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Did you pay to go to that ? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. How much? 

Mr. Kenney. I paid $15 for 2 tickets. 

Mr. Rice. They gave him a present there, I think, of $2,500, or 
something. 

Mr. Kenney. Well, I left early. I just made a shape at that affair. 

Mr. Rice. You just made the shape at the dinner? 

Mr. Kenney. I didn’t even eat. 

Mr. Rice. You didn’t eat? 

Mr. Kenney. No. 

Mr. Rice. You weren’t present then when Mayor Kenny was there 
and Anthony—— 

Mr. Kenney. I was leaving when the mayor walked in. I wasn’t 
there at that time. 
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Mr. Rice. Was there some banner unveiled there that said, “ “Tony 
Cheese’ for Commissioner,” or something like that ? 

Mr. KENNEY. Possibly. ] also saw other banners In reference to 

‘Tony Cheese’ for Commissioner.” 

The Cuamman. Didn’t one banner read, “Hail, hail, the gang is 
all here” ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. I don’t recollect. sir. 

Mr. Rice. You say you saw some banners. What were they about? 

Mr. Kenney. That was at Tony’s club. He had a club on Jackson 
Avenue, Jersey City 

Mr. Rice. These banners, did they indicate that Tony was getting 
Lo be a big man, that he was colng to run for ( ommissioner, possibly, in 
upposition—— 

Mr. Kenney. Not in my opinion. He couldn’t run for nothing, as 
far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Rice. But, what we are trying to get at isthe trouble. It looked 
like, for a while, that Mayor Ken ny and Tony Cheese were cooper- 
ating, and then, possibly, there was an announcement that Cheese was 
going to run and started to have some difficulty. Is there anything to 
that ? 

Mr. Kenney. I don’t think. If they were on a friendly basis, it was 
not for very long. 

Mr. Rice. What caused them to break up, if you heard ¢ 

Mr. ee y. Beats me. 1 don’t really know. 

Mr. Rice. They did break up? 

Mr. Kenney. It could have been the signs, or something like that 

Mr. Rice. They did break up, though, as far as you know? They 
lost their taste for one another ? 

Mr. Kenney. I know they were pretty careful about hiring guys 
from the city, such things; if anybody was sent up, and a lot of guys 
got shaped out, you know, that come down with cards from the city for 
ward leaders and such things like that. They started to shape them 
out and moved guys in from New York. 

Mr. Rice. That is very interesting. It appears from the testimony, 
Mr. Chairman, just what the witness says, that for a considerable pe 
riod of time the hiring procedure was from city hall, with Cheese’s 
cooperation, to Dade Bros., and eventually onto the Government pay 
roll, was running smoothly, and there came a time when something 
disrupted that, and evidently Tony Cheese and city hall fell out of 
love. 

The city hall people were being sent down, and some of them weren't 
being put to work? 

Mr. Kenney. I wouldn’t say there was anything that ran peacefully 
down there. There was alw ay Ss some kind of trouble Oo! work stoppage 

Mr. Rice. They started turning some of them down; Cheese started 
turning some of them down, and the boys in New York were coming 
over ¢ : 

Mr. Kenney. I don’t know how many he turned down or who he 
turned down, but there was a lot of New Yorkers coming in. 

Mr. Rick. When the New Yorkers showed up, were they good, hard 
workers, good valuable men, or were they swimming the channel ? 

Mr. Kenney. I know some of them that swam inthe channel. Some 
of them worked hard. 
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Mr. Rice. Tell us about that swimming the channel. What did that 
mean ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. Well, that is the old swimming hole—— 

The CuarrmMan. They were taking the “rest cure’ ? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. On a nice, sunny day, it was enticing. 

Mr. Rice. What did th Ny do? ‘The Senator has never heard about 
this. 

Mr. Kenney. What they call the channel, it is an inlet from the bay, 
and is quite a swimming hole. And the guys used to muster over there 
and have themselves 2 swim on company time. 

Mr. Rice. They would take a swim. Then, would they go over on 
the beach and take a sunbath ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. No, they come back. 

Mr. Rice. Take a sunbath for a while? 

Mr. Kenney. I guess they would. 

The CuHatrman. Did they go in in the “altogether” or use a bathing 
suit ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. No, a bathing suit was not allowed. 

The Carman. No shape? 

Mr. Kenney. A lot of good shape. 

Mr. Rice. Did you see them do that? 

Mr. Kenney. You could see them from the roof of the warehouse 
there. 

Mr. Rice. Here is the situation. It is rather serious. This mate 
rial, you knew, was supposed to be going for our defense to our bases, 
wasn’t that right? And we were in a sensitive time, still are, and 
needed that material overseas. These men were taking a swim and 
loafing on the job. What attitude or what action did “the company 
or the Corps of Engineers people on the job take about that? What 
didthey do? Did they go along with that ; try to stop it ? 

Mr. Kenney. There was one incident. The best way to explain 
it would be that this one fellow, I don’t know his name, he was al- 
ways swimming, and when he came back the supervisor that was hired 
by Dade Bros. in that particular department said to him, “Where were 
you?” and he says, “Over there.” And he had it in for this guy, 
anyway, because he knew he wasn’t on the job when he should be. 

He said, “I am going to have you fired or I will quit this job myself.” 
And this particular foreman was there also, and he waited for the 
supervisor to come back. They looked at him and he says, “Well, 
what happened?” And the supervisor said, “Don’t bother me.” 

He never got that guy fired, and he didn’t quit. 

The Cuairman. Why didn’t he say, “Get out of here”? 

Mr. Kenney. It can’t be done there. 

The Cuarrman. Why? 

Mr. Kenney. Well, it was never done. 

The Caaimrman. That isn’t a good answer, because when they are 
working for the Government and are loafing on the job, swimming and 
sunning themselves like alligators, why didn’t they say, “You are 
through”? Wouldn’t you do that and I do that if we worked for 
ourselves? What were they afraid of ? 

Mr. Kenney. I couldn’t tell you. I wouldn’t know. I know, asa 
foreman, if I—if a guy wouldn’t just do what you told him, you 
could take him down to the hiring boss and the hiring boss would ask 
you, “Who sent you down here? How did you cet the job here?” 
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\nd the guy would tell him where he came from, and he would go 


back to work. If the right people didn’t send him, he was through. 


ir. Rice. It depended on who you knew ? 

Mr. Kenny. That is right. 

Mr. Ricr. You mentioned there was a supervisor who got a little 
nettled about some of the fellows swimming. Was that supervisor a 
union man? 

Mr. Kenney. No, sir. 

Mr. Ricz. Whose payroll was he on ? 

Mr. Kenney. Dade Bros. 

Mr. Rice. Was he a fellow like Cissel, you mean ? 
Mir. Kenney. No; he would be down below. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know who it was? 

\ir. Kenney. I don’t know his name. 


Mr. Rice. He wasn’t a member of the union, anyhow ? 
Mr. Kenney. No; he was a company man. 


Mr. Ricr. He tried to get the man fired, and he just plain couldn’t 
do it, although he caught him swimming on the job; just no account- 
for that ? 

r. Kenney. No. 
r. Rice. How about Cissel ? 

Mr. KENNE Y. He was vice president. 

Mr. Rice. Project manager, or something like that? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Did any of these things ever come to his attention, to 
your knowledge? 

Mr. Kenney. I imagine so. 

Mr. Rice. Do a little better than imagine. 

Mr. Kenney. I would say he knew about it. 

Mr. Rice. Did any situations come up, come to your attention, where 
Cissel tried to get rid of, s say, one of these fellows with a criminal 
record, or one of these fellows loafing ? 

Mr. Kenney. The only men that I knew who really, actually, fired 

inybody was the Colonel and Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Rice. Colonel Millson and Mr. Clark? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. They would fire them for smoking in areas that 
they weren’t supposed to be smoking in. Mr. Clark fired 5 or 6 guys 
that were accused of taking numbers. 

The CrrarrMan. You mean, the numbers game? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, si 

Mr. Rice. Well, you re get a numbe rs bet down on the job? 

Mr. Kenney. Very easily. 

Mr. Rice. How about a horse bet? 

Mr. Kenney. Anything. 

Mr. Rice. Did you know a fellow named Gernie? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You saw him? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Did you have an opportunity to observe his treatment of 
Cissel or 

Mr. Kenney. No, sir, never saw him speaking to Mr. Cissel. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t know anything about the situation between 
Gernie and Cissel? Some of these fellows you heard were no-shape 
men? They didn’t come down there at all? I think that is probably 
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what we read in the newspapers in recent days. There have been some 
indictments of people who had time cards that weren’t on the job. 
Were there others who checked in, who shaped up and checked in and 
then walked off before completing a day’s work? 

Mr. Kenney. That could easily be done. 

Mr. Rice. Did you see it being done? 

Mr. Kenney. No, I don’t know of any occasion where it happened, 
but I know it was done and could easily be done. 

Mr. Rice. It was done. Would you have any idea of about how 
many men were doing that? 

Mr. Kenney. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Was that happening on the day and night shift? 

Mr. Kenney. It could have happened on both. 

Mr. Rice. We had testimony that it was happening in numerous 
instances on the night shift, but you were on the day shift and, as far 
as you know, it was nempenang Snees, too? 

Mr. Kenney. It could have happened. 

Mr. Rice. Could you get a little closer than that ? 

Mr. Kenney. I never saw it done, but it could have happened. 

Mr. Rice. Was it your impression it was happening‘ 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, I would say it was happening. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Kenney, if you were building a home down 
there in that district with your own money, and hiring the contractors 
to do it, Dade Bros., whoever it was, and these men were functioning 
or were not functioning, you would feel the whole thing was honey 
combed with inefficiency and dishonesty, would you not ? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. And you would have raised trouble over it, wouldn’t 
you? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Cissel took it lying down, didn’t he? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, he did. 

The Cuatrman, And he was a Dade company official ? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And he knew there was Government money coming 
to him and, therefore, in the last result you are stealing from the Gov 
ernment, the taxpayers, people on the street / 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In the hearts of those workmen, didn’t they realize 
they were stealing from the Government; but you think they didn’t 
care ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. The conscientious guys did, in my department. 

The Cuairman, There were some conscientious men down there? 

Mr. Kenney. Absolutely. In my department we had two letters 
from overseas from the companies of Fiuour and Steer & Shepherd, 
Snare, approving our work and everything else, a pat on the back. 
We hung those letters up, because it was the only time—— 

The Cuarrman. You say from the companies 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir, from those construction companies. 

Mr. Rice. They were some of the major companies doing some of 
the bases. One, I think, was in Turkey. They didn’t relate to north 
Africa, which was the Atlas jeb? 

Mr. Kenney. No, sir, I think it was the Azores. 
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Mr. Rice. Were the Corps of Engineers’ people in evidence; were 
inv Army men around who had to see what was going on there ? 

Mr. Kenney. They occasionally checked on everything that was 
going On. 

Mr. Rice. Would it be your impression, or your idea, that they knew 
things were not just as they should be? 

Mr. Kenney. Well, most of the times, as I recollect, it was on com 
plaints that they were kicking on. 

Mr. Rice. They come in only on complaints 

Mr. Kenney. There were a lot of complaints. 

Mr. Rice. ‘There were a lot ? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What would they do about it? 

Mr. Kenney. As far as processing materials’ There were various 
ways of processing, for instance, welding rods. When it got to its 
destination, 1f it was not properly processed, it wouldn't be worth a 
damn. 

Mr. Rice. There would be a complaint, and they would come back 
ind see who was responsible. 

Mr. Kenney. And probably it would gO to the Corps of Engineers 
to find the source of trouble and correct it. 

Mr. Rice. Directing your attention to the loafing, the swimming, 
we will say, the night shift, where they were doing the work wrong, 
did the Engineers indicate any interest in that type of thing? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. I would say they did, because on oceasions, 
they were up on the roof with binoculars looking down on guys that 
were supposed to be working, who would be sitting around, hiding, 
things like that. With the binoculars, they could pick up badge num 
bers and then have them shaped out. 

Mr. Rick. You had an Impression they vot rid of some of those 
people ? 

Mr. Kenney. They got rid of quite a few, but a lot of them got back. 

Mr. Rice. I was going to say, when they are put off a job, are they 
put off ? 

Mr. Kenney. They come back. 

Mr. Rice. Was there a fellow there by the name of Wintland that 
lost a job over there ? 

Mr. Kenney. Wintland. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Kenney. He worked with me for a while, and then went on 
nights as a foreman for air freight. I don’t know exactly how long. 
He got shaped out and somebody else took over his job. — 

The CuHarrMAN. What is the usual understanding of the $200 that 
they paid to get on the night job; what was that for ? 

Mr. Kenney. I couldn’t answer that. I really don’t know. 

The CuatrrMan. What became of the money! What was done with 
it¢ Did it go to the union ? 

Mr. Kenney. I don’t know. I don’t even know what happened 
to my union dues. 

Mr. Rice. Going back to Jeff Wintland. He was shaped out. Did 
he come vack ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. No, he didn’t; but he could have gotten back. 
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Mr. Rice. How could he have gotten back ? 

Mr. Kenney. Well, he happened to be floating around New York, 
around the Village section one night, and he stopped in and one of 
the fellows behind the bar happened to work for Jeff on the night 
shift down there—this was after the night shift was done away 
vith—— 

Mr. Rrer. This fellow was a bartender ? 


Mr. Kenney. That is right. He asked Jeff what he was doing, 
and at that time Jefl wasn't working. So, he told him, “If you want 
to go back there, you can.’ ile asked if he would like to go back on 
days. 

Mr. Ru I. 1 his bartender is asking if he wants to 0 back ? 


Mr. Kenney. And Jeff said he would. He said, “You will get a 
call tomorrow morning and you report to work.” That is exactly 
what happened. The next mornine—.J eff didn’t think much more 
about it—the next morning he got a phone call, and a voice told him 
to come down and go to work. 

Mr. Rice. A new emplo: yment agency d 

The CuarrMan. Yes: a hiring boss dis sguised as a bartender. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us about the difficulties that led up to strikes that 
you were involved in? 

Mr. Kenney. The strike took place on June 23,1952. Leading up 
to that—I mean, we had a contract which nobody ever saw. 

Mr. Rice. By “we” you mean whom? 

Mr. Kenney. The warehousemen. 

Mr. Rice. You had a contraet—— 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. All we ever heard about it was a 10-cent 
increase in wages. 

Mr. Rice. Warehousemen had a contract with the company, but 
the fellows in the local knew nothing about it? 

Mr. Kenney. Go back a month to May. About May 91, I be- 
lieve it was, we had a meeting. There was a meeting called in Ho 
be va for nominations of officers, because the expiration of Tony 
Cheese’s trusteeship came up and they were going to nominate officers, 
such as business : agent, president 

The CHarrMAn. Cheese got rancid, didn’t it? 

Mr. Rice. To recapitulate a little bit, Tony Cheese’s testimony was 
that when this job was activated, Joseph Ryan, of the ILA, got in 
touch with him and told him there was an inactive charter, 1478, and 
to get busy and reactivate that charter and get this Local 1478 back 
in business and get the dues coming in and the initiation fees, and 
organize the job at the Claremont terminal. I think he said he did 
that under a trusteeship. 

Mr. Kenney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. There had been no election or anything. Ryan just got 
hold of him and told him to do it. That was when you joined 1478; 
that was the situation ? 

Mr. Kenney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And Augie DeAcutis, this fellow with the criminal rec- 
ord, was the fellow who actually told you to pay up? 

Mr. Kenney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Then something happeved. You started to talk about an 
election coming up. 
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ir. Kenney. A choice few men from the warehousemen, paid-up 
members, with books, who had paid their initiation fees and dues, 
vere sent cards. As I say, a choice few, which amounted to about 
60 or 70 men from the warehouse, were called to have a meeting in 
He boken. 

Mr. Rice. ‘J his Was going to be a selective m eLING, the n ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did you receive one of them ? 

Mr. Kenney. | did. 

Mr. Rice. How many me 


woul i you say, by th it time, had joined 


} | 
the locai ¢ 


Mr. Kenney. Offhand, I would say about 200 


Mr. Rice. And about 60 of them were notified there was going to 
be a meeting ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. That is right. At this meeting, it was for nomina- 
tions of officers for union local 1478. The nominations were Barney 
Brown for business agent, Augie DeAcutis for president, and ‘Tony 
Piscopo for secretary-treasurer. ‘There were 3 or 4 men named for 
trustees. 

Mr. Rice. Let me see if we have the picture. You were notified 
that there was to be a meeting that was to be for the purpose of 
nominating officers. Did nominations take place at the meeting, or 
were you told ahead of time ? 

Mr. Kenney. At the meeting. 

Mr. Rice. Were you screened, going in there? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. I wasn’t, but quite a few men were. Some 
of them were searched and asked to show their book or card that they : 
were supposed to have received. 

Mr. Rice. Was anyone ejected ? 

Mr. Kenney. I imagine there were quite a few t 

Mr. Rice. They weren’t invited guests ? 

Mr. Kenney. They didn’t receive the card. 

Mr. Rice. You get into the meeting and they say, “We are going 
to nominate officers.” They proceed to start nominating. The first 
yne they nominate for president is Augie ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. He is the fellow we have identified. Another officer was 
Cockeye Brown, you say # 

Mr. Kenney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. I show you an exhibit and ask you if you recognize that ? 

Mr. Kenney. That is him. 

Mr. Rice. The witness has identified exhibit No. 20, a rogue’s 
gallery photograph of Vincent Brown, alias Cockeye Brown, who has 
a two-page criminal record dating back to 1927, for breaking and 
entering, disorderly person, highway robbery, breaking and entering, 
5 to 7 years in State prison at Rahway. Here is one, stealing an 
8-ton lift truck. 

The Cuarrman. They are a motley crew, aren’t they ? 

Mr. Rice. The complaint was dismissed. Possession of dangerous 
weapon, a 334-inch switch knife. These were the fellows they were 
nominating for officers ? 

Mr. Kenney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Was there competition there between the nominees, or 
was there just one person nominated for the office / 
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Mr. Kenney. No; I was nominated for business agent with Barney 
Brown. but I declined. 

Mr. Rice. You were nominated, but declined ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You felt you had good reason for your declination, did 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. There was pretty strong pressure ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. I figured I wanted to go to work. 

The Cuarrman. You also wanted to be in good company / 

Mr. Rice. Health, rather. Did they go through the formality of 
actually having an election ‘ 

Mr. Kenney. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Or just closed the nominations and that was it, no voting 
or anything like that? 

Mr. Kenney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. The general membership, so far as- 

Mr. Kenney. Mr. Roach, who conducted the meeting—he is secre 
tary-treasurer of the ILA, | believe—stated that elections would be 
held a month from that date, which would mean June 21, or the 22d. 
Then, he left it up to Tony’s discretion as to when the date would be, 
Cheese. The date was never set, and they never had an election, and 
before you knew it, these men were oflicers. 

Mr. Rice. They never did complete the formality of the election / 

Mr. Kenney. No; or the installation, rather. Then, immediately 
after that, we all went out on strike. 

Mr. Rick. What was the story on that strike? We had one labor 
dispute back in January or February, when we had 

Mr. Kenney. We had one in March. 

Mr. Rice. And there was an injunction, and then you had a smatlle: 
one in March, and you had the Kenny-Bender thing, and that seemed 
to smooth over and everyone went to work, then. During April the 
payroll increased substantially ; everyone was working, then ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. That is riglit. 

Mr. Rice. Now, then, you come along down into June, and you have 
another strike ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What was that ? 

Mr. Kenney. That was the warehouse. There was guys being 
pushed out for no reason at all, foremen were being given time off for 
1, “Just don’t bother coming in. You won't be hired.” 

Mr. Rice. Who was doing it; was DeAcutis doing that: was Brown 
doing that ? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. 

Mr. Rick. Wasn't there any seniority that a man could acquire by 
working there 4 

Mr. Kenney. That was in the contract, but, as I said, we didn’t 
know about it. We went out on strike, and then we demanded to see 
the contract and we called the meeting in the hall among all the 
Insurgents. 

Mr. Rice. And they called your groups the “insurgents” 

Mr. Kenney. That is right. 

Mr. Ricr. Your basic objection to the setup Was that men who had 
been working there, who had families and seemed to be properly quali- 
fied, were being pushed out ? 
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Mr. Kenney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Were their jobs being taken over by someone else? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Where were these other people coming from ? 

Mr. Kenney. I really don’t know. They might be coming from 
Jersey or New York, numerous places. 

Mr. Rice. Did they seem to have a heavy New York flavor? 

Mr. Kenney. I would say yes. 

Mr. Rice. That was your impression ? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. These people that were being pushed out resented that? 

Mr. Kenney. They resented that. 

Mr. Rice. You were part of that. You weren’t pushed out, but you 
were assisting them; vou were sympathetic with them ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. I knew sooner or later it was going to happen to all 
if us, and before it did, we had to do something about it. 

Mr. Rice. It was a question of seeing whether the control by these 
vangsters was a proper thing for your local; you wanted to get it back 

an even keel; is that right ? 

Mr. Kenney. That is right. Just prior to our going out on strike, 
there was 47 men let go, all good, hard-working guys. They were let 

o and told not to shape in tomorrow. The usual excuse was, “Come 
hack in a couple of days,” but they never did get back, because new 
men were being hired and put in their place. 

Mr. Rice. What was really the reason? Weren’t they paying off? 
What was the trouble there? Why did they kick them off if they 
were doing a good job ? 

Mr. Kenney. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Your investigation didn’t show that ? 

Mr. Kenney. We went out on strike. Then, when we got the con- 

ict, we found out about the difference, the various hings in the 
contract that were for our benefit. It wasa ga vod contract. 

Mr. Rice. How did you discover there was a contract ? 

Mr. Kenney. Tony told us we had a 10-cent increase coming, and he 
and Mr. Clark had signed a contract. It was for a 10-cent increase, 
but he didn’t say anything about anythin a else. In that contract, we 
had hospitalization and medical hospitalization. We had vacations. 
We had seniority rights. 

Mr. Rice. I show you a document which we will identify as exhibit 
No. 46 and ask you if that is the contract to which you refer ? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

( Exhibit No. 46 may be found in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. Rice. Referring to an agreement dated December 1, 1951, be 
tween Dade Bros. and Anthony Marchitto, as trustee of local 1478. 
You had those things in there, but you didn’t know it? 

Mr. Kenney. Nobody ever saw the contract. 

Mr. Rice. Then, you went out on strike. Then what happened ? 

Mr. Kenney. Then, we demanded the contract. and we were refused 
the contract by the union officials, but Mr. Cissel agreed to give it to us 
f we would take away the picket line. I told Mr. Cisse] that the picket 
line was going to stay there until we get the contract and find out what 
our benefits are. \fter we got the contract, we went back to work the 
following day. We made photostatic copies. 

Mr. Rice. Then what happened ¢ 
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Mr. Kenney. Well, we wanted the company to see to it that a plan 
was set up whereby all men would be hired in the warehouse accord 
ing to seniority. ‘They said they couldn’t do it overnight; if we go 
back to work they would get working on it. The following day we 
reported back to work and the men were hired as usual, the same way, 
without any trouble. The following day, the day after, which was the 
25th, I believe, then they started to pick out the guys that went out o1 
strike, that pulled the strike. They started to separate them out of 
the 

Mr. Rice. Persecute them ? 

Mr. Kenney. As they called it. Before they did it to too many, I 
yelled, “Let’s go back up the road again.” 

Mr. Rice. Augie and this bunch are the ones picking them out and 
tossing them out? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. We went out and set up pickets again, and were 
out on strike for about 3 weeks. 

Mr. Rice. During that time, did you participate in that meeting 
with Joseph Ryan about this? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, on several occasions. 

Mr. Rice. What was your proposition to Ryan, what was his answe1 
about Augie and these people? First, what was the proposition 
that Ryan was sitting in on? 

Mr. Kenney. Well, we wanted our seniority rights. 

Mr. Rice. You wanted seniority, as distinguished from the “Cock 
eye” Brown and DeAcutis hiring plan 4 

Mr. Kenney. That is right. and all the fringe benefits that were 
in the contract. Their excuse was that we didn’t get the 10-cent in 
crease at this time because it was pending in the Wage Stal 


OLLIZAA 
tion. It seems that was their excuse, but it seems that the day before 
we pulled the strike that was the first time they ever brought any 
contract up to the Wage Stabilization Board for approval. 

Mr. Rice. In other words, they used the argument that there were 
negotiations pending in Wage Stabilization, and that wasn’t true? 

Mr. Kenney. It wasn’t true. 

Mr. Rice. What I am trying to get at, Mr. Kenney, is this: You 
had a discussion, I believe, with Ryan about Augie DeAcutis, these 
fellows with the criminal records who were the disturbing factor. 
they were the ones causing the trouble in your organization; they 
were supposedly subservient to Ryan, who was the boss of the interna 
tional: he was the big boss in the ILA # 

Mr. Kenney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. He presumably would have something to say about get 
ting rid of people like DeAcutis and Cockeye Brown. When you 
raised that question with him, what did he answer? 

Mr. Kenney. Quite a few of the fellows believed that if they had 
gotten rid of Augie a lot of the trouble could have been avoided, t] 
he was doing all of this to them. They wanted Ryan to get rid of 
Augie. 

Mr. Rice. What did he say ? 

Mr. KennNeEY. Ry an said, “If you demand that Augie goes.” he says, 
“I will close the whole place up.” He said, “I will pull all the men 
out.” 

Mr. Rice. Did you understand that, Mr. Chairman, that this fellow 
with a criminal record, DeAcutis, was the source of the trouble in 
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the minds of these people, and when they raised the question with 
Rvan, he said what ? 

“Mr. KENNEY. He said, “Before he woes, | will pu 
out of there.” 

Mr. Rice. He threatened to pull the whole job: in other words. he 
was backing: 

Mr. Kenney. Augie. 

Mr. Rice. And Cockeye to t 

Mr. KENNEY. In other wor 

o should take that job or who he should fire ? 

The Cuamman. This fellow was that kind of ezar? 

Mr. Kenney. At least. he thought so. 

Phe CuatrrMaAn. Are they all afraid of him ? 

Mr. Kenney. No: he ain’t that tough. 

Phe Cuamman. He is a punk? 

Mr. Kenney. A big punk. 

The CHamMan. So, in effect, here was Ryan backing the racketeers ? 

Mr. Ki NNEY. He probably thought he was right In backing one 
of his men. 

The CuatrrmMan. His man? That was all that was necessary, the 
racketeers, his boys ? 

Mr. KENNFY. Then, he said to me. “Where did you ever work be 
fore on the piers ¢” He savs, * Vhat is your business?” J told him 
that I wasa rigger. He said, “Why don’t you go back rigging?” In 
other words, quit and get out of there. 

Mr. Rice. Is there anything else you think we ought Lo know, Mr. 
Kenney, about this situation ? 

Mr. Kenney. That is about all I know. 

Mr. Rice. You think we have covered your story pretty well? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, up until the strike. 

Mr. Rice. Is there anything else you want to tell us about the 
strike? You stayed out off and on until the job was closed down? 

Mr. Ky NNEY. No: wep ill d the pi KeT lines away months before the 
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pli ce closed down. 

Mr. Rice. It closed down at the end of September ? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What was the reason, if you understood it, for closing 
down the job, moving away? 

Mr. Kenney. I really don’t know why they did that. Because of 
the troubles, I guess, was one real reason. 

Mr. Rice. There was so much trouble that they finally—— 

Mr. Kenney. Too many work stoppages, and they couldn’t get 
around to getting the cargo out on time. 

Mr. Rice. Here is the situation where the Government had invested 
millions just to rehabilitate that Claremont Terminal, which Dade 
Bros. had leased from the Lehigh Railroad. Something like a little 
over a million was expended to improve that place. You saw that 
happening. They were fixing up the terminal all the time. 

Mr. Kenney. A beautiful place. 

Mr. Rice. Plenty of material coming in? 

Mr. Kenney. One of the best piers on the river. 

Mr. Rice. There comes a time when they just plain move away. 
They are still building the airbases. So that the reason, as far as you 
are able to determine, is that the labor difficulties— 
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Mr. Kenney. Force them to move. 

Mr. Rice. Force the Government to abandon the project and move 
some place else. I think this is a very distressing situation, don’t 
you ¢ 

The CHairman. It is about time to find out who is running the 
country, whether it is Ryan and his crowd or the Government and the 
contractors on the job legally; isn’t that right ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. That is right. 

The CHamrMan. You are an American citizen, arent you? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Didn't you feel in your heart a bit of feeling of 
regret and disgust about what was going on down there? 

Mr. Kenney. That is why I tried to do something about it. 

The Cuamman. Don’t you think most of the men down there fee! 
that in their heart ? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

The Crairman. There was the subservience to the union. They 
followed Ryan’s leadership and control like a ezar. Did anybody tell 
them where to go? 

Mr. Kenney. I did. 

The CuarrMan. Good for you. Do it again. 

Mr. Kenney. If I get the opoprtunity. 

The Cuarmman. I want to thank you for answering these questions. 
It is rather a sordid picture. We are supposed to have the people’s 
interest at heart. We are angered—and I use the word advisedly 
at the rottenness down on the piers, especially in defense work, with 
boys going to Korea and dying over there and being handicapped 
by these things happening back home. Somebody is responsible. 
We will place the responsibility before we are through. 

Mr. Kenney. I hope you do. 

The Cuarrman. There are places for such people, in my judgment. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Is Mr. Berkowitz here ? 

The Coarman. Will you hold ap your right hand? Do you solemn 
ly swear the testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help vou God? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. I do. 

‘The Crarmman. Kindly give the stenographer your name. 


TESTIMONY OF WALLACE P. BERKOWITZ, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Mr. Rice. Your address was? 
Mr. Berkowrrz. 271 Union Street. My office is at 921 Bergen 
Avenue. 
Mr. Rice. I want to get your office in there. 
ERKOWITZ. By all means, 
ice. That is where? 
peRKOWITz. 921 Bergen Avenue, Jersey City. 
You are a practicing attorney in Jersey City and have 
been so for a number of years? 
Mr. berxowrrz. Yes, sir. 
The Cramman. Has Mr. Kenney gone? Is Mr. Kenney in the 
room!’ I have one question. This street corner there in Jersey City 
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ere this man Tony Cheese held forth was Linden and Princeton 
\ venue ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. 

The CnamrMan. Did he pay any rent to the city for occupying that 

ace? Did the city give him author ity to use that place? 

Mr. Kenney. That was at the beginning of the ' mployment. After 
tnat they were hired right down 

The CC HTAIRMAN. Did he hi ive any chairs there. or anything ; cid 
ie just stand as the re al the corner ? 

Mr. Rice. That is where the gent from Bayonne met him. 

The CrarrMan. Have they fumigated that place yet ? 

Mr. Kenney. I think it would be a good idea 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Berkowitz, you are appearing at the invitation of 
the committee and have been subpenaed to appear. 

Mr. Berxowirz. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You have been present during the testimony of Mr. 
Kenney this morning ?¢ 

Mr. Berxowrrz. Yes: I came down with him. 

fr. Kenney. Did you hear it? 

Mr. Berxowirz. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. We would appreciate it, Mr. Berkowitz, if you would 

5 in your ownh word how you Pot nto this p ture of the diffi 
culty there with local 1478 and your participation. 

Mr. Berxowrrz. The only thine I can tell you is that I was called, 
| think, on the hottest day of last June. We had a Wednesday and 

Phi ursday and Friday hig was terrifically hot, and I was called 
as a a on W ednesd: ay r Thursday. 

Rice. Of 1952? 

a Berkowitz. Yes, in June, by one of the men who was at that 
time an employee of Dade Bros. and who was then out on strike. These 
men had been out on strike for 1 or 2 or 3 days. They asked me if I 
would come down and talk to the men. So I met them in the back 
room of a saloon. There was a crowd there. They asked me questions 

nd asked me if I would represent them. I said I would. 

For the next 2 or 3 days, or perhay s a week, we tried to negotiate 
with Dade Bros. and the union and, as a result of my getting into the 
case, Patrick Connolly, who is a vice president of the 

Mr. Rice. They call him Packy Connolly ? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. They call him Packy. He and Ed Florio— 

Mr. Rice. Florio has been identified in the record previously, Mr. 
Chairman, as being a business agent. 

Mr. Berkowirz. I think they call him an ILA organizer. 

Mr. Rice. Appointed by Joe Ryan? 

Mr. Berkowitz. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. I think he is a man with a number of convictions, now 
in jail asa result of a perjury case ? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. I think he was recently sent away. 

Mr. Rice. He had done some negotiating with Dade Bros. when 
they were at Port Newark as distinguished from Claremont Terminal ? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. He and Connolly came to see the strikers, and then 

sa result of the conversation with the strikers—when I say “strikers” 
they a a committee appointed of perhaps eight men. Kenney was 
one of them, Frank Kenney. They then went back to Dade Bros., 

Vinci sll Connolly, and then they came bacl k to us, and the first thing 
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they said to us was that the men down at the terminal who were then 
working would require that some of our men not go back to work 
In other words, the settlement of the strike would mean the firing of 
some of our men, 

Then they said—I think Kenney was one of the men—that they 
were going to have the leaders of this strike fired. As a result of that, 
of course, we wouldn’t do anything, and finally after a meeting with 
the company and union—not union officials, but Connolly and Florio 
we worked out a settlement, and the men went back to work on July 3 

They worked for about 3 weeks then they went out on strike again 
because they hadn’t received the so-called fringe benefits they were 
supposed to get under the contract. They had not increased the 10 
cent-an-hour raise—— 

Mr. Rice. These fringe benefits, is that where this wage stabiliza 
tion thing came into play ? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. Also, for the 10 cents an hour. When they went out 
on strike on June 24 or June 25, the men wanted to know about their 
10 cents an hour. They said they had made application to the Wage 
Stabilization Board and were a little worried that they couldn’t give 

; 10 cents an hour because they had not received an ap yplic ation. The 
firs t application was made June 26, which I think was 2 or 3 days 
ifter we went out on strike. 

Mr. Rice. Before you leave that, Mr. Berkowitz, it is my impres- 

ion from what you and Mr. Kenney have said, that the failure to do 
that on the part of the Dade Bros. was an error or that they were 
dilatory in that connection ? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. There is no doubt about that. We think not only 
Dade but the union, our officials, as we call them at this time. 

This. contract was signed back on December 1, 1951, effective as of 
October 1, 1951, and here it was June 1952. We were entitled to hos- 
pitalization, dismemberment hospitalization, some form of insurance, 
10-cent-an-hour increase, and the men hadn't received anything. ‘ 
was the end of June. They were hollering for it. They wanted i 
Then we found out, as I say, for the first time, that the union and the 
company—— 

Mr. Rice. Did you find by reason of that notice referring to a doc- 
ument dated July 23, to all warehouse employees, from Dade Bros. 
Inc., signed by J. H. Cissel—We will make it exhibit No. 47. 

(Exhibit No. 47 may be found in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. Berxowrrz. Yes. I haven’t read this. I don’t recall this. Do 
you want me te read it? 

Mr. Rice. I was wondering if that would refresh your recollection. 

Mr. Berxowrrz. Yes, I see it here. 

Mr. Rice. Because of the fact that they hadn’t taken action in the 
Wage Stabilization Board until after the point was raised 

Mr. Berkowitz. They say here, June 26. Some of the men went 
over to inquire of the Wage Stabilization Board, and strange as it 
may seem, although these men were vitally interested as employees 
of Dade, the Wage Stabilization Board informed them they couldn’t 
give them any information, that tle only one who could get informa 
tion was the company or the union representatives. Therefore, the 
rank and file of the members couldn’t get any information or find out 
what was happening to their rights. 
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Mr. Rice. Let me see if we can draw any inferences from this, Mr. 
Berkowitz. It wouldn’t appear that there was any undue advantage 
to be gained by either the union officials or the Dade company officials 
n fal ‘ling to act on the 1 requirements of this agreement, nothing to 
their advantage? 

Mr. Berkowitz. Apparently not. That is the thing that is diff 
cult to understand. 

Mr. Rice. The conclusion we draw is that the administration was 
either lax or careless or that the administration at the union level, at 
the local level, in the hands of the people like Marchitto, was not 
proper; that they were perhaps interested more in testimonial dinners 
where they were getting checks for $2,500 than they were in the wel- 
fare of the men; and possibly this gangster-control infiltration of the 
inion was having a detrimental effect on them ? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. I don’t think there is any question about that. 
But the thought that might enter into it—it is merely something 
that might even go into fantasy—is that there is a possibility, I sup 
pose, that the Army could have paid Dade the money and Dade may 
not have paid it to the men. There is a possibility. I don’t see how 
they would take a chance on it. But if this increase of 10 cents an 
hour, which undoubtedly ran into thousands and thousands of dollars, 
if they didn’t pay it to the men 

Mr. Rice. We don’t want to take any unfair advantage. The sit- 
uation is that Dade’s contract with the Army provided for a charge 
on an hourly rate considerably in excess of this. They charged $3 or 
$3.50 an hour for employees on an hourly basis. It was a time and ma- 
terials contract. It was really cost plus. What they ac tually paid 
the men was something else. So that the Army was paying $3.50 and 
they were paying the men $1.40, or possibly there would be some ad- 
vantage to the company there? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. But I don’t think at that stage that the Army was privy 
to any-—— 

Mr. Berxowrrz. I don’t think that the Army at this particular time 
had anything to do with it. Thatismy thought. At this stage I think 
it was Company and union, either diligence or failure to use diligence 
or neglect to proceed to take care of the men’s interest. 

Mr. Rice. You had these negotiations and the men weren’t satis- 
field, again? 

Mr. Berkowrrz. That is right. They weren’t getting what they 
were supposed to get over the period of 3 weeks. They were working 
between July 3 and July 23 or 24, and seniority was not being prop- 
erly administered, and the men were not going according to seniority, 
and they went out again on strike at the end of July. 

Mr. Rice. In the meantime, these men whose rights were not being 
properly supported, at least in your view, were all paying initiation 
fees, were they not? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. Yes; initiation fees and dues. 

Mr. Rice. From your information, what was the initiation fee to 
1478? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. $50. Most men paid $50, plus $9 a quarter. 

Mr. Rice. Approximate ly how many men would you say were mem- 
bers of that? 
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Mr. Berxowrrz. I don’t know, of course, but they tell me th 


] 1 
one time there were about 450 warehousemen \ orki or and there wa 


»f 
a continuous turnover of men coming and going. I would imagin 
perhaps between June of 1951 and June of 1952 there may have bee 
800 ora thousand men that came into Dade, came and went. Of course, 
ome staved on. 

Mi Rie E. Just from an initiation fee alone there could be as mue 
gs $50,000 in the till, plus $9? Was there ever any accounting of that 
fund? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. As far as the men tell me, no, and I started a suit 


in July for an accounting, but that suit was subsequently settled. We 


tried to get the men back to work. ‘They were more interested in going 


to work rather than finding out what happe ned to their money 

Mr. Rice. There is still a big question back there ¢ 

Mr. Berxowirz. Yes 

The CnatrmMan. You never looked at the books ? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. Every time—I won’t say ever tim recently, o1 
last June, July, or August, when there was a possibility of the books 
being examined, the bovs walked in I Say “the boys”—the union 
represt ntatives, Piscopo, DeAcutis, and Brow n, walked into the office 
and found the office had been robbed. broken into, although I recall 
this is not accurate—I think the police department, it was then in 
Hoboken. found there had be hno means usec to enter except by key, 
but the books wer 

The CHatmman. The inference being that the officials to 
themselves ? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. That is right. 

The CHarrMay Have those books heen audited by anyone except 
the union officials ? 

Mr. Berkowrrz. I don’t think they are available. They are prob 
ably destroye I. 

Mr. Rice. Bring us down to the meeting in July, Mr. Berkowitz. 
with Rvan and Packy Connolly and DeAcut 

Mr. Berxowtrrz. I only attended one such meeting. It was the be 
ginning of August. About the 4th or 5th of August. when the com 
niittee and myself—I don’t know how we got the invitation—we were 
driven over in a station wagon provided by Dade Brothers to Ryan’s 
oftice— 

Mr. Rice. That is over on 14th Street ? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. In Manhattan ? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. And, as I recall, we got there—we were supposed 
to have a 2 o’clock appointment—we got there at 2 and waited until 
about 4 and nobo ly showed up. 

Mr. Rice. Did you have an appointment with Ryan to have a 
meeting ? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. Yes: but we were told they were out negotiating 
a contract, or some such thing as that. Finally they came in about 
t o’clock, and I got into an argument with him, and quite a verbal 
fight. And then after we quieted down, we talked about the men going 
back to work. We couldn’t seem to arrive at any adjustment, because 
there—while Ryan verbally said he thought the men should get what 
the contract provided, there was just no way of doing it. We talked 


1 
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1 we talked. And finally there was an adjournment, and Ryan 
Mr. Ricr. Before you get to the adjour! ment, did anyone threaten 


nsurgents at that tu . to throw them out ¢ I of seniority 


Mr. BERKOWITZ. They threatened to thro V me out and some of the 
king, and if you didn’t go along 


1} 
bien 


er fellows, too. You tarted talk 
h their view, vou didn’t talk. Of course, that wasn’t my nature, 
Ryan and I started off right from the very moment fighting between 


h other. We ended up it least, there w: an adjournment for 
it 5 minutes. We staved. ( onnolly and Ry lett. Il am not sure, 

t I think Brown was there and DeAcutis and Piscopo. 

Mr. Rice. You have seen the criminal records and photographs of 

eSé 


\ir. BerKowrrz. I know the criminal records. I alleged their crim 
| records in my cases in the New York courts. 

Mr. Rice. They are the ones who were with Ryan at the meeting? 
Mr. Berxowrrz. Yes. They were Ryan’s men in New York, in this 
New York local. Whe n they came back after this short recess, Ryai 

[ don’t recall whether Ryan came back, but I wouldn’t say that he 
lidn’t. I remember Packy Connolly coming back and standing up and 
ooking at us and smiling, telling us that we lose our seniority and 
hat was all. We were out. 

Mr. Rix rk. You were out? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. Yes. 

The CHairnmMan. That caused him to smile ? 

Mr. Berxowirz. I gathered he kind of got some enjoyment out of it. 

The Cuatrman. A little bit of sadistic streak ? 

Mr. Li RKOWITz. So we got up al d walked out. There was no sense 
n continuing on, and we went back and continued with the picket 
lines. 

The Cuamman. Do you know anything about this $200 that they 
had to pay to get on the night shift? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. There have been so many rumors. I have heard 
i. number of rumors. 

The CHarrman. We don’t want rumors. 

Mr. Berxow1rz. I know nothing about it. 

Mr. Rice. Eventually that matter was submit 

Mr. Berxowrirz. Yes; by agreement. We wit] 
and our case on the promise that they were to put us to work and we 
would arbitrate the problem of seniority. We arbitrated before a 
Professor Gray in the American Arbitration Society’s place in New 
York. We succeeded in having a ruling that we did not lose our 
seniority. 

Mr. Rice. This is an iward of the arl itrator, which we will offer 
as exhibit No. LS, 

The CHatrmMan. It will be received. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 48” and will 
be found in the files of the committee. ) 

Mr. Rice. That was handed down when, Mr. Berkowitz? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. As a matter of fact, I think I got this in the mail 
on September 22, I think, if that isa Tuesday. The men went to work, 
I believe, on the 23d of September, and that is where I bumped into 
some difficulty. 


ted to arbitration ? 
drew our picket lines 
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I might say that the union and Dade Bros. all agreed to abide by 
the arbitration award; and when we got the award, I saw Cissel, spok 
to him on the phone; wouldn’t see me; said he couldn’t talk to me: 
insisted that the men go to work the next day before we had time to 
tell the men to shape up and could contact these men by phone to g 
back to work. 

They went back; some were hired and some weren’t. I continued 
the tele ‘phone calls and letter writing to Cissel to have respect for the 
arbitr: ation aw: ard, He due ked and did everything possible. The 
results were that the men did not go to work, or those that did worked 
anywhere from 2 to 5 days, and eventually they screened us out, and 
we didn’t go to work. 

Mr. Rice. For practical purposes, it was almost a nullification of 
the thing: it was so confused by that time that nothine was accom 
plished ¢ 

Mr. Berxowrrz. That is right. We won, but we didn’t go to work 

Mr. Rice. In another week or so the job was closed ? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. The job actué ally closed October 31, but the plant 
closed for real purpose s about the 15th of October. I think betwee) 
the 15th and the 3ist of October they kept a maintenance crew on, 
but really no shipping. Until the 15th of October they really did 
some shipping. 

Mr. Rice. Practically — the time you stepped into the case until 
it was closed do wes the picture you have given us is that it was just 
a continuous wrangle nie went on? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. That is right. ‘There was no intent to put these 
men to work. That wasn’t their idea. If they did put them to work 
for any length of time, it was of a temporary nature. They were 
after these men, and they decided they were not going to work and 
they a everything possible to keep them from working. 

Mr. Rice. Did there come a time when you had any dealing with 
the ¢ ae Engineers, as distinguished from the Dade Bros.’ pocgiet 

Mr. Berxowrrz. Yes. I started suits against the Dade Bros. be 
cause up to this time, up to the time of the middle of October, these 
men, the men I represented, hadn't received their overtime pay for 
1951. 

Mr. Rice. In accordance with their agreement ? 

Mr. Berkowitz. Yes, in 1952. They hadn't received separation pay, 
Sunday pay. We started suits on behalf of these men, to collect 
this pay, and also, we sued Dade Bros. for the unlawful interference 
with the men’s contractual righ its. And I also sued the union officials, 
the union, as well as their officials individually, for the unlawful inter 
ference with our contractual rights. 

Mr. Rice. All those things that you were compelling were upheld 
by the arbitrator ? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. That is right. That case is still pending. It will 
he tried, perhaps, in the next month or 6 weeks. In the meantime, of 
course, I did collect for the men their vacation pay and overtime pay, 
holiday pay and Sunday pay. That, we have received. 

Mr. Rice. Did you have any negotiations with the Corps of Engi 
neers in that connection ? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. Let me tell you this way: After starting the suit, 
the United States district attorney of the district of New Jersey 
came in as the attorney for Dade Bros. , 
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Mr. Rice. Let me see if I get that. 

Mr. Berxowrrz. Grover Richman, the United States district attor 
for the district of New Jersey, filed an answer on behalf of Dade 

Bros., and denied the allegations of my complaint. 

Mir. Rick. What was he doing in the case? 

Vir. BerKowITz. That is the same question la ked, but he said, 
because it was an Army contract, the Army had agreed to protect 
Dade Bros., and that this was one of the cases they had to take care of 

cd he was the attorney for Dade Bros. 

Che CramroMan. He couldn't do it under the 1 

ent administration. All United State 
me to their job 

Mr. Berxowrrz. This was not in private practice. This was as the 
United States district attorney that he filed an at 


lan answer, as the attorne) 
wr the United States, this being a sult inst Dade Bros. They told 


Dade had with the Army, the Army 
ad made some assurances in that contract that 


w cl spensation, his 


arte 


{ 
rneys are to give full 





e, because of the contract that 


hat they would protect 
Dace and, ther fore, he, ben o tne attorney for the Un ted States, and 
the United States Army, effect. that e was the attorney for 
Dade Bros. in this particular case. 
Mr. Rice. In that situation, you would say that Dade Bros. was 
oaked with authority, had a cloak which made them a part of govern 
t 7 
Mr. Berxowrrz. In effect, ve 
Mr. Rick. [f the United States attorney was representing them ? 
\ir. Berkowrrz, As a matter of f 1 found that Dade Bros. 


re 2 WI : l, 
vhen IT ealled Dade Bros. on a number of occasions, | called the Army 
nomes rs’ office in New York and I got Dade Br i was very much 
Bros. was a separate 
nd a tinct or@anization, but there Was a nterweavinge of the Army) 
Knemeer Corp , Or al least, t portion of them. 


1 


. rprised at t at, because I had an idea that Dad 


some part of them, i 
New York, and the Dade Bros., because I could call the Army number, 
or I could eall the Dade Bros. number, and ask for a certain extension 
ind get Army men or Dade Bros 

Mr. Rice. I think that was understandable as to t 
tainly, the Army, or Corps of Ei yiheers, hy id representatives there 
under the same roof. But I take it that you feel it was unusual that 
the contractor with the Government would have the use or privilege 
of calling on the United States Attorney for lecal services ¢ 

Mr. Berxowrrz. I did. 

Mr. | 


his project. Cer 


t 


RIC] In a matter that was primarily a civil action ¢ 


Mr. Berxowrrz. Undoubtedly a civil a . und against the 
dividual corporation of Dade Bros. It didn't volve the Army in any 
pe | : 
| Mr. Rree. Was any explanation of it given to you by Richman? 
Did he stan In the ea e or wit lraw 
Mr. Berxowrrz. He withdrew. As a matter of fact. I learned that 
one of the assistants, by the name of Barry, when I was over ther 
me day serving some papers—they had some indictments agall 
Dade [ can't verify it they had some indictments against Dade. 
nd they would probably have to get out the attorne 
Mr. Ri E. It was a conflict of interest as to the U ted States .\ 
tornev. on the ore hand. because he wns conducting al Inquiry of pos 
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ble malpractices on the part of Dade. and, on the other hand, 1 
resenting Dade in a civil matter 7 

Mr. Berxowirz. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did you have any impression that the United States 
torney was compensated by Dade ?/ 

Mr. Berxowtrz. Well, I have no information on that But 
thought was that he wasn’t, that he appeared in his official capa 
as United States District . ttorney. IL don’t think he received a 

Mr. Rr E, Going back to the question of the Crops of Ei 
have you had any negotiations with them ? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. I have some correspondence that would indi 
that. After serving the ype! ~and after vetting an answer from 
District Attorney on behalf of Dade Bros., I made the usual inquiry 
of the attorney to pay without cong to suit. to pay these men 
money, my clients, the money due them for over a period of a year, 
or during the year. Mr. Barry seemed to agree with me, because 
I have a letter here—— 

Mr. Rice. Who was Barry? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. Barry was an assistant to Mr. Richman. 

Mr. Rice. An assistant United States attorney / 

Mr. Berxowrrz. That isright. He said, ina letter dated Novembe 
19, signed by Grover Richman and John J. Barry, assistant : 


pay, but, as I say, I have no knowledge one way or another. 


We trust that satisfactory arrangements have been made for the payment of 
the claims discussed by us in our recent telephone converseation. The A 
Corps of Engineers informs us that every effort is being made to dispose of 
matter promptly. Your cooperation is sincerely appreciated 

That was November 19. Then, ] started to try to collect from thes 
men as much as possible, or as quick as possible, and I got shuffled 
from pillar to post. 

Mr. Rice. You had a judgment, now? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. No, not yet. You see, Barry and I agreed that a 
judgment wasn’t necessary if these claims were legitimate, that they 
should be paid and we would discontinue the suit. 

Mr. Rice. You had an agreement that they be paid? 

Mr. BERKOWITZ. He suggested that. Ac a matter of fret. l wrote 
to him, in a letter of November 21, where I say: 

Incidentally, I have heard no word regarding arrangements for the payment 
of the claim and would suggest that you contact the person who has charge of it 
or give me the name and I will contact him 

Mr. Barry sent me a letter, and also a copy of a letter that he sent 
to the Army engineers on November 28. 

It is addressed to the district engineer, Atlantic District, Corps of 
Engineers, 346 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y. 


Dear Sir 





it is not addressed to any person— 


Wallace P. Berkowitz, attorney for plaintiffs in the above-entitled matter, informs 
us that no one has communicated with him regarding payment to be made pur 
suant to the telephonic conversations which had been between our respective 
offices 

It would be appreciated if you would make contact with Mr. Berkowitz, either i 
by letter or telephone, and dispose of the matter as promptly as possible. 


We had agreed this was legitimate and honest and that the men 
should receive their money as promptly as possible. I informed him 








Se ener 
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at and he wrote this letter to the engineers, but we still got 
it made this a little more difficult was that in the newspapers, on 

\ovember 21, there appeared an article in the Jersey Journal, wherein 


L. Cissel announced that, “Santa Claus will be about a month 
‘cause of the recent appre val of the W: ge otal iliz ition B vard’s 


ment in regard to fringe benefits He makes the annout ment 
) 1 1 . rd : ‘ 1 

re will be ali these benefits paid to hese men. Lhis is on November 

en, on Dec ibe 13 ! ther art ‘leant red ? the Jer a nT 

1 hie by \ cent Broy Barn \ Brov or (¢ ( BS) n, 

ess agent for local 1478. He says, “The checks due the men are 


@ to be paid.” 
fr. Rice. What did Brown say there? 


4 
\f 


Vir. Berxowr1rz. Here is the article: 


Retroactive vacation and holiday pay for warehousemen formerly employed 
Dade Bros. at Claremont terminal will reach the men before Christmas, a 

1 official said today. 
incent S. (Barney) Brown, business agent for local 1478, said Dade Bros.’ 

als have informed the union that checks due local 1478 members have been 
warded for approval to the Army nem Brooklyn, N. Y 

e those checks are ©. K.’d by the rmy, Brown said, they will be made in 

to reach the men before the bonidaye. 

It goes on; but substant ally, that was on December 13, and Mr. 

I, in his article that appeared in the paper on November 28, said, 
tthe end: 

\s for the fifty-odd warehousemen who are suing Dade Bros. for the back pay 

preferential hiring, Cissel declared the lawyers will have to decide whether 

e litigants can collect the windfall at the same time. 

Then, of course, we were still try ing to get the mone y for these men. 
| then contacted Mr. fo DY te leph one. 

Mr. Rice. Who is he? 

Mr. Berxowtrz. I don’t know who he is, except he is the man that 
Mr. Barry a me was in the Army Engineer Corps in New York and 

ho had chat of this contract or had charge of the pay, or something 

connection wit] 1 this Dade Bros. contract 

Mr. Rice. Condon is a Corps of Engineers’ man? Is he a lawyer? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. I understand he is a lawyer, a civilian employee, 

I can’t verify it. He is supposed to be ¢ emp loyed in the Atlantic 
listrict, Corps of Engine ers. On December 3 I called him and he said 
hat he was working on the pay now, that he expected to have it com- 
‘leted in a week. that I would hear from Richman. 

Mr. Rice. That was the United States district attorney represent- 
ng Dade? 

Mr. Berxowtrz. | didn’t receive the pay. So I made a motion for 
ummary judgment, which is going into court and requesting the court 
to give me a judgment on these claims. I appeared on December 19. 
\t that time Mr. Barry appeared, and he informed the court that the 
United States district attorney was not going to continue to represent 
Dade Bros., that they would have to get their own counsel, and he 
asked for an adjournment, which the court granted. 

Mr. Rice. They stepped out of the case ? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. Yes. There was a substitution to a John Ekeale. 
I might say since then, a week or two ago, Dade Bros, hired a former 

$3274—53—pt. 1_—19 
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chief justice of the New Jersey supreme court, Thomas J. Brogan, 
as their attorney. 

In the meantime, new counsel came in, and then we went on with 
the motion, and I succeeded in getting a judgment against Dade Bros, 

Mr. Rice. You got your judgment and they still haven't paid ¢ 

Mr. Berxowrrz. We were paid, but not at that time. 

Mr. Rice. I am trying to keep from going into too much detail. We 
are interested in any dealings you may have had with the felloy 
Condon. 

Mr. Berxowrrz. After I got the judgment, I then pressed Ekea 
and the Army for payment of the judgment. The judgment was got 
ten on January 13, and I still received no money, although I got prom 
ises. Finally, after all the other men received—I say “all men”—who 
hadn’t received their pay prior to February 6, I then issued an execu 
tion against the bank in Newark where we found Dade Bros. had 
money. Upon the execution, tying up their bank account—— 

Mr. Rice. You tied up Dade Bros.’ bank account # 

Mr. Berkowrrz. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You started getting rough ? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Then what happened ? 

Mr. Berxowirz. Then we got quick action from the Army. 

Mr. Rice. From the Army ? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. Yes; the Army. Mr. Condon called me an hour 
after we tied up Dade Bros.’ account. Condon called and said that 
he had just called the Army in Washington and they had O. K.’d 
the payment of the money, and that he could assure me that I would 
have the money in a couple of days, and he wanted me to lift the 
restraint or the execution against Dade’s account on Friday, which I 
refused to do. 

Mr. Rice. He wanted you to let up on them / 

Mr. Berxowtrz. By all means. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s see if I understand it right. You are representing 
a group of men who are employees of Dade through the union. Dade 
has a contract with the Corps of Engineers. There is no privity, as 
we know it as lawyers, between your men, you, as their representa 
tive, with the Army, no reason for you to be dealing with them, you 
are dealing with Dade? 

Mr. Berxowtrz. None at all. 

Mr. Rice. And you press a judgment on them and execute it and 
tie up their bank account, and yet your reaction comes from the Army 
and not from Dade’s; how do you account for that? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. I have the same wonderment as you have. I can’t 
account for it. 

Mr. Rice. You think that is something remarkable? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. I certainly do. I couldn’t understand it for weeks, 
for months. I am contacting Condon and he is telling me they are 
working on it, that they have to go through all kinds ‘of procedures 
and red tape, and within the half hour after I grab Dade Bros.’ bank 
account he calls me up and says he has contacted Washington and 
everything is O. K. 

Mr. Rice. Summing it up, would you say that, as a lawyer and pri- 
vate citizen, Dade Bros. wielded some unusual influence over the 
Army or the Corps of Engineers? 
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ny 


Mr. Berxowrrz. Certainly someone wielded something to get Con 
h don to move that fast after months of delay. As a matter of fact, I 
got all the money for all the men on February 11 which was a Wednes- 
day. Following Wednesday he kept his promise that the money was 
there. Don’t for get that they had to make out, on the average, 4 or 
checks for 50 or so men. 

Mr. Rice. All the checks came from Dade Bros. ? 

Mr. Berkowrrz. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You had no reason to be dealing with the Army at all? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. None at all, other than that was the place where 
you could press them if you could use the right pressure. 

’ Mr. Rice. So after you tied up the bank account there, and the 
Army tried to get you to ease off a little bit, you did succeed— 

Mr. Berxowrrz. I got the money within 3 days. 

Mr. Rice. As one lawyer to another, I have to commend you for the 
collection job, anyhow. 

The CuamrMan. You are a lawyer? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. Yes. 

The CuairmMan. You are a citizen of the United States. You are 
fairly familiar with the situation down orfthe docks. Looking it over 
in retrospect, and in your mind, isn’t it rather a sordid picture? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. It is. 

The Cuarrman. Isn’t it a rotten, dirty piece of business with all of 
these criminal elements, a disgrace to the United States and to the 
prosperity of this country and to the taxpayers and to the war effort ? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. Definitely. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. We will recess until 
o'clock, when we will meet again in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 

t 2 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 2:10 p. m.) 

Present: Senators Tobey and Pastore. 

Also prese nt: Messrs. Rice, Robinson, Jackson, Plant. and Butler. 

The Cuatrman. Will you hold up your right hand, kindly? Do 
' you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM A. BECKER, GLEN RIDGE, N. J. 


Mr. Becker. I do. 
. The CuHatrman. Will you kindly give your name to the stenog- 
rapher? 
Mr. Brecker. I have already done so. 
The Cuarrman. Mr. Plant, will you take over? 
Mr. Piant. Colonel Becker, would you mind stating for the record 
your present employment ? 
Mr. Becker. | am employed by the Small Defense Plants Admin- 
istration. 
The Cuatrman. Who is the head of that? 
Mr. Becker. They have an Acting Administrator now, Mr. Bryn- 
ildssen. Mr. Horne, who was administrative assistant to Senator 
Sparkman, was the Administrator prior to that. 
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The Cuarrman. They haven’t filled the vacancy? 

Mr. Becxer. They haven’t officially filled it. I don’t know if t 
“Acting” means it goes on from that. 

The CHarrMAN. Sometimes it does, and sometimes it doesn’t. 
tice. The last administrator was Mr. Telford Taylor? 
: 
; 


Mr. | : 

Mr. Becxer. No; Mr. Horne, and before that General Taylor. 

The Cuamman. What is Mr. Taylor doing now, do you know? 

Mr. Becker. I don’t know the gentleman, as a matter of fact. 

Mr, PLant. Lea at one time employed at Claremont Terminal 
in Jersey Ci J 

Mr. Becxer. | was. 

Mr. Piantr. Would you mind Sitting us just when you began that 
mployment, just how long you were there, and how it was terminated? 
Mr. Becxer. Do you want the circumstances under which I wen 

there? 

Mr. Puant. Please, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Well, 1 was offered a place with the Army engineers 
to go to Claremont Terminal with the high sounding title of “Adviser 
to the Commanding Officer.” 

That was about, I think, around the Ist of February, 1952. It may 
have been the 4th or 5th. I am not exact on the date. 

Can I go on with this in my own words to give you what I think is ir 
your mind? 

The Ciuatrman. We are happy to have you. 

Mr. Becker. The Claremont ‘Terminal, as ever yone knows from the 
newspapers, and so on, was a shipping point, a point of accumulation 
and ¢ ship ping of materials which were being used for the construction 
of airbases in various parts around the world. 

My previous experience had been in the operation of the Belle Meade 
Art my) Services Depot, at Belle ea N. J., all through the war, 
and apparently they got the idea I did a fairly good job and they 
wanted me to go down to Claremont Terminal to see if I could he ‘Ip out, 
ap yparently. 

Senator Pastrorr. Who? 

Mr. Becker. The Army engineers. 

Mr. Puant. When was that ? 

Mr. Becker. That was about the background. 

Mr. Puantr. When was this? You said about February 1952? 

Mr. Becker. About the first of February. 

Mr. PLanr. How long did you stay at the terminal ? 

Mr. Becker. I think it was the 18th of August, the same year, 1952. 

Mr. PLant. Prior to that time you said you were, during the war, 
at the Belle Meade installation for the Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. Becker. No; not for the Corps of Engineers. That was a gen- 
eral depot in which we had engineers, ordnance, quartermaster, signal] 
corps, and Treasury lend-lease. 

Incidentally, to give you a better idea, that place had approximately 
45 miles of railroad inside of the fence. We averaged shipping, 
Sundays, holidays, and everything, handling about 250 carloads of 
freight, to say nothing of 200 truckloads. And on our top day we 
handled 517 carloads of freight. 

Mr. Puant. That represents | your background or ability to take over 
this particular job at Claremont Terminal ? 


) 
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Becker. The operation of that represents my background inso 
{ is lt would apply to the o} ition of the ¢ laremont Terminal. 


i 
not my entire background. 
\ir. Pi AN‘ WI nm you \ l to the C] iremont Te Till al. were you 


anv instruct Isa tO Wh your dutie were » De when you got 


\fr. BE KER, No, Sir. 
Vir. Puan. After you got there, to whom did you report? 
\l, | /; 


) > 
DECKER, By name 
» r ) 


LANT. Y¢ 


a 


} i , 

Mr. Becker. Colonel Millson. 

Mr. Puanv. Was he your superior there ¢ 

\ir. Becker. Yes. 

Mr. Puantr. What is his first name? 

Mr. Becker. It wasn’t a common name 

Mr. Puant. Was it Cyril? 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Puanr. After you reported, did he explain to you what your 

ties were to be? 

Vin Br ER NO cs 

Mr. Puan'r. He gave you 1 structions whatever ? 

Mr. Becker. He introduced me to Major Stewart who, he said, was 
f operattol ; ollicer, and that was about the extent of the instructions 
| Ff a al Co ] 1 Mill mn wen 

Mr. Puanr. Do you know what his first name is? 

Mr. Becker. Lynn J. Stewart. 

Mr. Puantr. S-t-e-w-a-r-t ? ‘ 

Mr. Becker. That is right 

Ir. Puantr. Did an e at the Claremont Terminal rive you any 
uction as to your duties there ? 

Mr. Becker. If they did, they were so meager they didn’t sink 
to me. 

The CHarrman. What did you assume your duties were? 


Mr. Becker. I assumed mv duties. Senator, were to look that p 


over and, to the best of my ability. reduce the operati r Ch 
or do anything which I could with such authority as I might have to 


prove the operations at the Claremont Terminal. 


The CuarrmMan. And if, in the course of your sojourn there, you 
came across crookedne 5S, inefficiency, and thir oO affe ting the tax 
payers and the war effort, you would report it to somebody ? 

Mr. Becker. I think everything you said there isso. Well, I can’t 
prove all of it, I can prove a lot of it. 

The CuarrMan. You did a lot of these things ? 

Mr. Becker. I did. 

The Ca#arrMan. Whom did you report to? 

Mr. Becker. Colonel Millson. 

Mr. Piant. Just for the record, would you identify the other Army 
personnel, the officers who were there, to the best of your ability? 

Mr. Becker. Let’s see. There was Major Stewart. There were 
three lieutenants. One’s name was Wood. The other two I forget 
Milligan, or something like that. 

Mr. Rice. How about Colonel Ledbetter 7 

Mr. Becker. Colonel Ledbetter was not at the Claremont Ter 
minal. He was over at 346 Broadway, New York, and according to 
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my best observation was supposedly, at least, the officer to whom 
Colonel Millson reported. 

Mr. Rice. So the chain of command - 

Mr. Becker. Was from Ledbetter down to Millson. 

Mr. Rice. Ledbetter, then Millson, Stewart, and these three 
lieutenants ? 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Pianr. Do you know what Ledbetter’s first name was? 

Mr. Becker. I really don’t. I just called him Colonel Ledbetter, 
and I never paid any attention to his first name. 

Mr. Puanr. In the course of your tour of duty there, generally, 
what did you do? You had no specific instructions as to your duties 
Just how did you employ yourself ? 

Mr. Becker. Mostly by continually walking around the place to 
see what I could find that I didn’t think was in line with the best 
operating features, and tried to correct them through reporting them 
to Colonel Millson. 

Mr. Piant. How did you report them to Colonel Millson ? 

Mr. Becker. Well, very largely verbally and at times through a 
memorandum. 

Mr. Pianr. Do you know, when you reported these things to Col 
onel Millson through the medium of a memorandum, what action, if 
any, was taken? 

Mr. Becker. I think occasionally he passed my memorandum on 
to Mr. Cissel, to the Dade Bros., who are the operating contractors 
there. Mr. Cissel was their top man on the job. Oce asionally he 
passed them along there, I think, because I have on 2 or 3 occasions 
talked with Mr. Cissel in regard to them. But I think there was 
very little, if any, actual action taken in connection with them as far 
as my observation went. 

The CuarrMan,. You didn’t have a very high regard for Mr. Cissel’s 
executive ability, did you? 

Mr. Becker. Well, Senator 

The CuatrMan. That is a leading question. 

Mr. Becker. Since you have asked me the direct question, I will 
have to say no, I did not. Don’t pass it along to Cissel, because he is 
a nice fellow. 

Senator Pastore. The thing that amazes me, Mr. Becker, and I 
would like to clear it up, and I agree with you that it is my impression 
things were pretty slowly done there, is that there seemed to be no 
actual direction. 

sut more directly, as it affects you, Mr. Becker, I would like to 
know the way you came about to be : assigned there, and the fact that 
you didn’t know precisely what your duties were, the fact that you 
made certain reports that weren’t heeded. How did you come to be 
assigned there, by whom specifically ; what were your duties: to whom 
were you to report; and exactly what was your function? In other 
words, was your assignment just. as sloppy as the actual work that 
was being done there? 

Mr. Becker. Well, that is—— 

Senator Pasrorr. This is no reflection on you. You supposed 
somebody was your boss ¢ 

Mr. Becker. You can ask me anything. I am not thin-skinned. 

It won’t worry me a particle from that angle. I don’t know how 
to answer the question, except in this manner—— 
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Senator Pastore. You started out by saying that the Corps of En- 
gineers assigned you to this post. 

Mr. Becker. Let me tell you the story, and then you will under- 
stand. 

Senator Pasrore. That is what I want to get at. 

Mr. Becker. I was actually looking for something to do because I 
had left Rome, N. Y., which I didn’t hike, and came back down home. 
I think Mr. Johnson over in civil service in New York told me the 
{rmy engineers were looking for somebody and that it was right 
n mv line, that they had a base over there and they wanted someone 

ho knew something about the operation of it. He told me to go 
down and see. I don’t know that he mentioned Colonel Ledbetter, 

he mentioned somebody in the Army engineers. I think it was 
Colonel Ledbetter’s superior. 
I vo to Colonel Ledbetter, who was the man who would have the 
as to if anyone would be hired. I talked to him. He said, “Could 
ou come back—I think it was on a Friday—could you come back on 
Monday?” or another day, anyway. So I went back and he had 
Colonel Millson there. So I talked to both Colonel Ledbetter and 
Colonel Millson, told them my background as far as a depot operation 
of that nature was concerned. And, in about 5 minutes, they asked 
me if I would report to the Claremont terminal following—as quick- 
ly as I could get away, which I did about 2 weeks later. That was 
the way I was hired. That was about the extent of the conversation, 
and so on. 

I was sent over there, as I said, with the title of advisor to the com- 
manding officer. It was apparently their desire that someone should 
go over there and try to make a better place out of it from an operat- 


? 


ng angle. But I found it very difficult to make very many changes in 
iny operation unless you have the authority to do it. Whether you 
have the knowledge or not, doesn’t count unless you have the author 
ty. That was what I was up against. 

I don’t say I had too much knowledge, but I didn’t have any 
1 ithority. 

Senator Pasrorr. Did you become, so to speak, a lost person ? 

Mr. Becker. I became thoroughly disgusted and just about lost. 

Senator Pastore. Did you make a complaint to Colonel Ledbetter 
and Colonel Millson ? 

Mr. Becker. I, on more than one occasion, practically said, “I don’t 
think IT am really earning very much money here, because”—well, 
ri ‘tically, there didn’t seem to be anv oreat improvement in the 
tuation notwithstanding the reports I had made. 

Senator Pasrorr. Where did you do this, at the office in Manhattan 
or at Claremont Terminal ? 

Mr. Becker. No, at Claremont Terminal, to Colonel Millson, the 
officer in charge. 

The Cuatrman. What did Millson say? 

Mr. Becker. Well, just about what a shrug of the shoulders would 
mean, Senator. 

The Cratrman. Any verbiage? 

Mr. Becker. Not to amount to anything. 

Mr. Rice. You have some reports of the things you made. some of 
the complaints, some of the things you found, some of the ineffi- 
ciencies ? 
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Mr. Becker. Yes. ‘These are some details. 
fr. Ric : Pick a few of t hes imple S ot the things that you report 
to Millson and see if we can elicit the comment that he made abo 
those, if any. 

Mr. Puan. First off, Mr. Chairman and Senator Pastore, Co 
nel Becker made available to the staff copies of the memorandums th 
he had prepared and given to Colonel Millson. We have made phot 
stats of those, and I would like to have the photostats made an exhil 
in the record, 

The Cuarrman. It will be done at this point. 

(The documents rt fe rred to were marked “Exhibit No. 19.” sample 
of which appear in the appendix on p. 671.) 

Mr. Pian. If I may direct you a bit, Colonel—— 

Senator Pasrorr. May I interrupt one second, before you get t 
those reports! In the investigator’s report, in talking with you, yo 
made some statement to the effect that Colonel Millson, at one time. 
commented that he did not intend to become involved in labor disputes 
at the terminal as he “did not want to get a knife in his ribs.” Ca 
you elaborate on that? 

Mr. Becxer. No, I can’t, because Colonel Millson wasn’t the on 
that said that to me. Someone else told me he said that. IL don’t 
even know who it was, now. 

The Cuatrman,. That is a healthy state of affairs when a colonel 
the Army, concerned with taxpayers’ work, the war effort, would let 
crookedness on the part of certain men and the union affect him. He 
is a brave colonel. 

Mr. Brecker. Don’t take that too literally, because, as I say, that 
was said to me by someone else. Colonel Millson didn’t say it. It 
may be true. I don’t know. 

The Carman. Any Army colonel, in the face of what was going 
on, ought to be court-martialed, hadn’t he? 

Mr. Brcxer. It isn’t a very enviable state to be in, to make a state 
ment of that kind. I know I wouldn’t do it. 

Senator Pasrore. The fact of the matter is, there was a tremendous 
amount of inefficiency there that you detected ? 

Mr. Becker. No question about it. 

Senator Pasrorr. ‘That you wrote several reports pointing it out? 

Mr. Becker. Here is one of a little over three sheets of paper. 
There were some recommendations I made, none of which, so far as I] 
know, were ever carried out. 

Senator Pasrorre. These were made to Colonel Millson ? 

Mr. Becker. Addressed to Colonel Millson. 

Mr. Pianr. If we can take up some of these, Senator, Colonel, I 
would refer to the item to which you have referred, “Some observa 
tions during week of March 31, 1952.” Under date of March 31, you 
make a statement to this effect: 





There is the occasional man having a smoke where smoking is prohibited 
and guards do not make much, if any, attempt to control this situation, even 
where their attention is called to a specific case. Some of them do not seem 
to have heen instructed to their duties. In one case, the guard obviously 
pointed me out to the smoker as the one complaining. 


You go on— 


In the panel-storage yard, I counted 22 men. Practically no panels moving to 
this area and no use for half that many men. When I came along, those sitting 
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and others not actually working would get active by picking up a piece 
innage or bluff at some other semblance of activity. 
Mr. Becker. That is all true. 
Mr. Pranr. Would you elaborate on that a little bit / 
Rice. What you actually saw there. 
Mr. Becker. The panel-storage yard was a ground space where 
stored pane - which are can in the construction of buildings 


In other words, it is a prefabricated building. That is about what 
nounts to Ther were In cases. We should stack those in big piles 
in the storage yard. They always had a = of men out there, 

ether there was anything moving mr there or not. All this means 


hat I happened to be out there when there wasn’t anything going 
ind there were 22 men standing around doing nothing, and when 
come alone, a few of them would suddenly see a pre ec of dunnage 
er here somewhere and chuck a bluff that they were doing some 
i”. There is no more need for it than there would be for you to 
out there now. 

Mr. PLantr. Was that a general condition throughout the time that 

ou were there? 

Mr. Becker. Pretty general. 

PLanr. You make mention in here of the guards. What about 
the guard system there? Were the guards cooperating with the men 
o the extent that they would point out the fact that you were watch- 

o them ? 

Mr. Brecxer. Well, I think there were occasions where that was 
more, 

Mr. Ricr. Were you in uniform ? 

Mr. Becxer. No, si 

Mr. Rice. Was it venuilile for you to slip up on them sometimes and 

itch them 4 

Mr. Becker. Once in a while, when they didn’t see me. 

Mr. Puanr. Let’s drop down a little bit. In the same memorandum, 

inder date of April 1, you make the statement that there were 95 field 
checkers and stencilers hired. 

In walking over the entire field, conld only find 40 and about 12 more in field 
office. I surely did not miss the other 38 in my count by assuming I could miss 
half of those who are the balance. 

Can you elaborate on that for u 

Mr. Becker. They were not in sight. I don’t know where they 
were, ; 

Mr. Puantr. Was that a frequent occurrence ? 

Mr. Becker. I would say so. Not only was that a frequent oceur- 
rence, but it was an even more frequent occurrence to have a situation 
like this: You had a piece of cargo that you wanted stenciled. One 
checker would go out and show the men a piece of cargo. Another 
checker would come out to put the stencil on, and he would have the 
brush and the little—well, the brush carried its own paint inside, auto- 
matic. The third man would carry the stencil to hold it while he 
brushed it. 

Mr. Rice. Then they had another fellow who painted the stencil ? 

Mr. Brecker. I think three is enough. Three men to do a one-man 
job of that kind is plenty. 
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Mr. Puanr. Here is a situation where you are pointing out to 
Colonel Millson that almost 38 men are lost on the job What did he 
do about that eo ular report? 

Mr. Becker. I don’t know that he did anything. The general 
answer was that they must be somewhere. 

The CuarrmMan. Kind of a devil-may-care attitude? 

Mr. Becker. Well, I wouldn’t——- 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you a question. You are an Army 
colonel; so is Millson, serving the country, brought up in the strict 
tradition of West Point 

Mr. Becker. You are complimenting me. I was asked to take a 
commission in the Army at the time of the war. 

The Cuarrman. You know the traditions of the Army. Let me ask 
you this: You were on that job. You are now testifying here that all 
the work was characterized by chicanery, double-dealing, falsehood, 
and crookedness, all down through it, in instance after instance. 

Mr. Becker. If the condition had been reversed, I will tell you what 
I would probably have done. I would have taken him by the hand 
and said, “Let’s go out and see if we can find them; if not, let’s see 
what is happening around here.” 

The Cuairman. Didn't he show any anger about these, any outraged 
feelings, or did he shrug his shoulders and say that it was just too bad ¢ 

Mr. Becker. I can’t answer yes or no to that, for this reason, Sen 
ator: I think Colonel Millson, in all justice to him 

The CuarrMan. We want to be just, above all things. 

Mr. Becker. I think he felt the situation; but I think, between the 
political situation and the general waterfront situation, which you 
are investigating here, that Colonel Millson was the type of man who 
didn’t know just which way to turn and what to do. I think that is 
really the truth of the thing. I think, if Colonel Millson had—well, 
the ability 

The Cuarrman. Had the guts. 

Mr. Becker. And that, to go ahead and do it, why I think his heart 
would have been in it, then. But I think he had just reached the 
point where he just sort of threw up his hands. He didn’t know what 
to do about it. Of course, I am not sure that, if I had the authority, 
maybe I would have done worse than he did. But I would have tried 
a little bit harder, I think. 

Mr. Piant. Did you follow these complaints up? Did you take 
them up with Colonel Ledbetter in New York at any time? 

Mr. Becker. No, sir. 

Mr. Puant. At any time? 

Mr. Becker. Yes; I had met Colonel Ledbetter when he was over 
at Claremont and told him some of these things I had observed, and 
soon. Well, his attitude was, “Well, you don’t understand what we 
are up against,” or something like that. 

Mr. Rice. Did he mean, possibly, these fellows- 

Mr. Becker. I think probably that had a lot to do with it, and the 
political situation in Jersey City. 

Mr. Rice. Colonel Becker, that is one of those things we are pri- 
marily interested in. Our resolution tells us to check into the influence 
of criminals and politicians in the waterfront. You must have become 
aware that there was a tremendous influx of people with criminal 
records, some 160 men were found—— 
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Mr. Becker. It was what I would call common knowledge around 
the ple ice. Personally, I didn’t know a lot of these fellows, and so on, 
didn’t know where they came from, from personal knowledge. But it 
was connmion knowledge th at it was absolute fact. 

Mr. Rice. That the gangsters were in there? 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Was it common knowledge they were not working, or at 
least not experienced checkers and longshore men ? 

Mr. Becker. Both. 

Mr. Rice. So they weren’t efficient workers, in any event? 

Mr. Becker. I would say it was almost common knowledge that, 
i many cases, there was no attempt to earn one’s money, let alone the 
experience end of it. They were not experienced. Lots of men came 
in there who were not experienced in the line of work they were as- 
¢ ened to. 

Mr. Ric E, W hs at position did you Army people t: ake about the Cc rimi- 

tl element that was in there, that came to your attention ¢ 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Rice— 

Mr. Rice. Here were men with criminal records not doing any work, 
or very little. You are impressed with the necessity of getting these 
materials over to the airbases and getting them built. 

Mr. Brecker. You really embarrass me with that question, for this 
reason, that 1 was in a most unenviable position because I had no 
authority and I was practically left in the dark on most everything 
around the place, except such as I could go out and see myself, and that 
was primarily an operating condition. 

So far as the political end of this thing is concerned, so far as the 
element in there is concerned, I was practically invited to be on the 
outside. I was never invited to a meeting with labor. I intimated 
several times I would like to see the contract with Dade, for instance, 
and I was never given that privilege. I never saw that. And I 
never got inona lot of these things. 

Mr. Rice. There wasn’t any contract. There was in 1952. 

Mr. Becker. While I think I was probably sent over there with 
different ideas, that was the way it developed, anyway. ‘The only 
thing I could do over there was what vou have seen here, and similar 
things in conversations with Colonel Millson, Major Stewart, and once 
in a while with Colonel Ledbetter, with recommendations as to what 
1 thought should be done to save operating costs. 

That was what I finally assumed was my job and what I did to the 
best of my ability at the time, with the leeway I was given. I just did 
not get in on these other things. 

I also talked to Mr. Cissel and with Mr. Clark, with Dade Bros. 
Of course, my opinion of them as depot-operating people is not too 
high. 

Senator Pasrorr. Mr. Becker, without being critical of your im- 
pressions, I want to make it abundantly clear that the situation con- 
cerns me. You speak of the political situation. I am not defending 
that either. What has that to do with the whole picture? You say 
you were assigned there by the Corps of Army agmades They gave 
you no authority ? , 

Mr. Becker. No. 

Senator Pastore. Primarily that was the fault of the Corps of Army 
Engineers, wasn’t it? 
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Mr. Becker. 1 would say so, 

Senator Pasrore. No politics involved there ? 

Mr. Becker. No, 

Senator Pasrore. You went there to do your job, and you were doing 
your job as best you could with your limited authority in making 


proper reports. That has nothing to do with the political situation, 
has it é 

Mr. Becker. No. 

Senator Pastore. The contract was given to Dade Bros. by the 
United States Army, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Becker. I never have seen the contract. 

Senator Pasrorr. They were doing the work for the Government? 

Mr. Brecker. I think it was an engineers’ contract. 

Senator Pastore. There was no political situation there, as far as 
you know? 

Mr. Becker. As far as I know, there wasn’t. 

Senator Pastore. Tell me a little bit about this political situation. 
I think we get to generalizing without pinpointing it. What did the 
political situation have to do with the laxity on the part of Dade Bros. 
and the laxity on the part of the Army Corps of Engineers ? 

Mr. Becker. I happen to have been here about 2 weeks ago when 
Marchitto testified. 

Senator Pastore. “Tony the Cheese”? 

Mr. Becker. I don’t know if you were here or not, but if you were 
here and listened to his testimony you could get a great deal of the 
answer about which I know so little because he went into great 
detail regarding the situation in Jersey City, about sending people 
down for jobs that were not qualified. 

Senator Pasrorr. Ultimately, wasn’t that your responsibility? As 
I get the picture, Marchitto was the business agent for the union and, 
apparently, he was also interested in the politics of Jersey City. 

Mr. Becker. That I don’t know. 

Senator Pasrorr. Certain recommendations were made through the 
mayor’s office, particularly Mr, Flanagan in the mayor’s office, recom- 
mending certain people for work. Now whether or not anybody was 
given work was the ultimate responsibility of the Corps of Army 
Engineers and Dade Bros., wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Becker. It was the responsibility, I would say, of Dade. Bros. 

Senator Pasrore. What does the political situation have to do with 
it? Let’s assume that the mayor of the city did try to stick his nose 
in it. Let’s assume Marchitto tried to stick his nose in it. The fact of 
the matter is if they had 3 men doing the work that 1 man had been 
doing, the primary responsibility was that of Dade Bros. and the 
Corps of Engineers that was supervising the contract, isn’t that so? 

Mr. Becker. If you read all those. I think you will find it says just 
about all that. The operation of that place was under a contract with 
Dade Bros., and I would say everything in that contract would be their 
responsibility for that operation regardless of anything from the out- 
side. If they were having troubles of that kind, they should have 
tried to straighten them out and not just let it go hit or miss and 
nobody care. 

Senator Pastore. If Dade Bros. was allowed to be lax on that 
point—— 

Mr. Becxer. Then the Army engineers should get after them. 
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Senator Pasrore. It was fundamentally the responsibility of the 
Corps of Army Engineers; isn’t that so? 

Mr. Becker. I would think so, yes. 

Mr. Piant. What checks did Dade Bros. or the Corps of Army 
Engineers make on the terminal to see if the operations were being 
performed correctly ¢ 

Mr. Becker. I honestly don’t know, except that I saw them walking 
around there once in a while and looking things over, not as much as 

I did, occasionally, but I never saw much improvement. 

Mr. Puantr. You think in view of the things that you observed going 
on around there that the checks were proper and adequate ¢ 

Mr. eet No. 

Mr. Ptantr. Do you know whether or not there were any checks 
made ss the oper: ations of the C orps of Engineers there by the In 
spector General’s Office of the Army ? 

Mr. Becker. | rather recall that very late in my stay there the In- 
spector ( reneral did have a crew over there making some kind of a sur 
vey. I was never privile ged to meet any of them or discuss anything 
with them, nor was I ever asked any questions except by one man. | 
think he was a colonel. I forget his name now. tte asked me some 
questions about the place, and I told him just about the same thing I 
have told you peop le. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s see if we can pin down a little closer your system 
of registering your reports. Taking a sample report of the one where 
you found the men missing, the 38 men missing, or something like 
that, what did you do physically with that? You reduced that to 
writing and carried it up to Colonel Millson and put it on his desk? 

Mr. Becker. "That is right: saw that he got it. 

Mr. Rice. Took it up to Colonel Millson and put it on his desk? 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. He saw it personally; no question about it ? 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did you disc uss it orally as well as a written report? 

Mr. Becker. Whenever the op portunity prese nted itself so I could. 

Mr. Rice. What became of the original of the reports ? 

Mr. Becxer. He has them, so far as I know. 

Mr. Rice. Do they require any answer ? 

Mr. Becker. | never got any. 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever pose any questions to him that would re- 
quire an answer, “What should we do about this; what are you going 
to do about it,” or anything like that? 

Mr. Becker. Not just in that way, not “what are you going to do 
about it.” After all, he was my superior. I felt if I reported these 
things to him with a recommendation, if he wanted to do anything 
about them he ought to take the initiative about what he wanted done. 

Mr. Rice. Say, following a sample report of the missing men, where 
you make recommendations of what to do, did you ever have any fur- 
ther conversation with Colonel Millson, saving 

Mr. Becker. Plenty. 

Mr. Rice. What were the tenor of those ? 

Mr. Becxer. Well, if you reported there were too many checkers, 
and so on, around, you would generally get the answer, “that it is a 
union requirement,” or something of that kind, and that would be 
passed off in that answer. 
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Mr. Rice. Would you call that the old Army game? 

Mr. Becker. I hate to saddle the Army with that one. 

Mr. Rice. In other words, he wasn’t meeting the issue straight 
ahead, as far as you are concerned ? 

Mr. Becker. I don’t think so, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Just passing it off ? 

Mr. Becker. I think so. 

Mr. Rice. Did anything ever come back to you in writing in reply 
to these ? 

Mr. Becker. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have any idea where those repose today, the 
originals? 

Mr. Becker. I have no idea. I think possibly some of them were 
passed along to Mr. Cissel of Dade Brothers. Whatever happened 
to them I really don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. You feel it would be Colonel Millson’s responsibility to 
answer those questions ¢ 

Mr. Becker. I would say so. 

Mr. Rozinson. Do you know whether or not the Inspector General 
of the Army ever investigated that project ? 

Mr. Becker. As I answered the question a minute ago, rather late 
in my stay there, a crew from the Inspector General’s office was there, 
and one of the officers did ask me some questions, and I told him very 
much along the line some of these memos here indicate as to what I 
saw from observation, and so on. 

[ rather have an idea, without any proof whatsoever, just my own 
idea, that possibly that started thoughts along the line which finally 
materialized, and that is the moving of the place out of Claremont. 

The Cuarrman. When did you last see Cissel ? 

Mr. Becker. About the middle of August, Senator. 

The Cuamman. Have you heard from him I ately ? 

Mr. Becker. I have never heard from him since I left there. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know where he is now? 

Mr. Becker. No, I don’t. I assume he is still with Dade Brothers. 

The Cuarrman. How about Colonel Millson ¢ 

Mr. Becker. I met him one day when I was taking a train from 
Newark to Washington on the platform there at Newark. We said 
hello to each other, and I said, “What are you doing now, Colonel?” 
He said, “I don’t know, but I think I am—I am afraid I’m going to be 
shipped over to Korea, or somewheres, and [ don’t want to go right 
now because I think I am up for a promotion.” 

The Cuatrrman. Have him come down here. We will promote him. 

Mr. Becker. I thought that would be interesting to you. 

Mr. Rice. Did you say to Korea? 

Mr. Becker. I think that is the last I saw of him. 

Senator Pasrore. Don’t answer this if you don’t want to, if you 
don’t. consider yourself qualified for it. From your experience and 
your ability and background, do you think conditions there might 
have been much better had this not been a cost plus contract but rather 
one that was secured on competitive bidding ¢ 

Mr. Becker. May I answer that in my own way instead of a yes 
or no# 

Senator Pastore. Yes. 
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Mr. Becker. Senator, in the first place, that would be a very diffi- 
cult type of contract to make on competitive bidding, except where 
that competition in bidding was on the fixed fee, owing to the fact 
that the cost of operation there would be absolute ly without ability to 
determine it in any way. One day you have one thing and another day 
on something else. You just couldn't figure cost of an operation of 
that kind. 

So I would say that part is out. 

As I say, I never saw this contract, so I can’t discuss it very well. 
But when you make a Government contract on the basis of cost- plus-a- 
fixed-fee—and I have made many of them—unless you supervise those 
contracts you are in the soup. You didn’t have the right supervision 
there. Does that answer your question ¢ 

Se nator P ASTORE., In other words, whs at you are actus ully s saying is 
that anytime you have a cost-plus contract it becomes a double respon- 
sibility on the part of the Government supervisors to watch it closely 
to see that no inefticiency creeps in? 

Mr. Becker. Very definitely. 

Mr. Pian. Colonel and Senator, I would like to read into the record 
a report that the colonel made on June 17, 1952. It is about the sixth 
or seventh memorandum in exhibit No. 49. He points out to Colonel 
Millson that— 


The specific instances are called to your attention to show the lack of efficient 
supervision. It is my belief that supervisors and foremen are paid to see the 
obs are run with reasonable efficiency and certainly in too many cases there is 
either lack of desire or lack of know-how, or both, for there is surely a lack of 
reasonably good supervision in too many places. 

You go on- 


There seems to be every inclination to loaf and slow up work. Perhaps if all 
overtime is absolutely eliminated it might be a step toward getting more work 
done in regular working hours, particularly if action is taken to either get fair 
supervisory work from prese! it supervisors and foremen or make the necessary 
changes to get the honest and experienced supervision necessary to get a fair 
day’s work from the personnel employed. 

That was really laying it onthe line. Did you get any reaction from 
that? 

Mr. Becker. Eventually, not immediately. I think there was so 
much pressure brought to bear that most of this overtime work was 
cut out. 

Mr. Piant. Where did that pressure come from whereby they 
stopped the overtime ? 

Mr. Becker. I don’t honestly know. I think I put a little on my- 
self. I kept harping on it. I think the fellow that recommended 
you get me down here, Joyce, I think Joyce kind of kept harping on 
it as well. Joyce and I, we both sort of talk the same language a 
little bit up there. We both thought it was a pretty rotten place. I 
think just continual pounding on the subject finally got a little action 
in connection with that, but it took a long time. 

Mr. Ricr. Were you in a position to make any observation about 
the accomplishments during the overtime; for instance, this night 
shift that they had? Was the night shift producing anything? 

Mr. Becker. Actually, I am not, from my own observation; able 
to say; however, I understand, according to reports, it was pretty 
much wasted time; that there was not very much accomplished at 
night. But, from my own observation, I wasn’t there at night. 
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Mr. Rice. Were you able to make any observation about the effi- 
ciency of the operation from the point of view of crating materials 
that possibly didn’t need to be crated? Were you familiar with any 
specifications in that respect? Did you have any 

Mr. Becker. Only from the standpoint of observation. I would 
say that there was material which was crated there which shouldn’t 
have required repackaging, and so on. On the other hand, when I 
would call attention to it, 1 was told generally that “Well, you don’t 
know the conditions that exist in Africa and the islands.” I know 
during the war we shipped stuff to Africa and all these other places, 
and we didn’t have to go through all that and spend all that money. 
So I just felt in my own mind that there was some boxing and crating 
done there that may have been done honestly—I am not saying it 
wasn’t—that I felt was unnecessary and somewhat, therefore, costly 
to the Government operation. 

Mr. Rice. You spent a good part of your life in depot operations ¢ 

Mr. Becker. No. LI only spent + years during the war. 

Mr. Rice. That was a good part ‘ 

Mr. Becker. That was one of the best parts of my life: in fact, I 
enjoyed it very much. 

Mr. Puanr. Mr. Chairman, these memorandums which Colonel 
Becker submitted to Colonel Millson are just replete with instances 
of this ineffici ao y and waste. They have been made exhibits in the 
record, and unless you specifically desire so, I don’t see any necessity of 
going over and over it because it Is just repetition. 

Mr. Becker. Asa matter of fact, Counselor, I think in some of them 
I start out—well, here is the start of some of them. “IT would here again 
sugue t~ Another one would start out, probably, “The following 
will be more or less of a repetition of what I have said previously.” 

The Cuarman. Would you put after that group, “Ad infinitum, 
ad nauseum”? 

Mr. Brecker. Perhaps I should have, but I didn’t. They were 
pretty much one of repetition of circumstances which were similar to 
the other. 

Senator Pasrorr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this off the 
record, 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The CuairmMan. Did any of these reports ever reach Washington? 

Mr. Becker. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Rice. Did anyone from Washington ever come up and consult 
with you and confer with you? 

Mr. Becxer. Only this one time that the inspector’s group was up, 
that I told you about, and one officer asked me questions for perhap- 
« half hour and I answered very similarly to this. 

Mr. Rice. Was he from the Inspector General’s Office ? 

Mr. Becker. I believe so, the Engineers’ Inspector General’s Office. 

Mr. Rice. Now then, did you tell him fully and frankly what the 
situation was, as you have told us? 

Mr. Becker. I believe so. I answered anything he asked me as 
truthfully and to the best of my ability as I could. 

Mr. Rice. Can you fix the time of that, approximately ? 

Mr. Becker. Golly, I don’t know. It must have been—well, if I 


were going to make a guess, I would say possibly early July. 
Mr. Ricr. 1952? 
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Mr. Becker. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. There came a time when the job terminated. Were you 
still there then / 

Mr. Becker. No, I had been fired long before that. They didn't 
want me down there. 

Mr. Rice. How did it happen that you got fired ¢ 

Mr. Becker. Well, do you want my opinion, do you mean / 

Mr. Rice. I want your story on it. 

Mr. Becker. Well, | was simply told that owing to retrenchments 
of funds, and so on, they had to eliminate some jobs, and that they 
thought possibly they could get along without me. They just gave me 
RIF. My own opinion was that they didn’t like a fellow around 
there with apol 1OL1eS, Senator who knew anything, because | al 
think | kne »W something about an operation of that kind, if L were 
let loose. 

The Cuarman. They would let you go on the grounds of economy, 
but would close their minds at crookedness and ras ality / 

Mr. Becker. I was going to am the same thing. The statement 
along that line didn’t appeal to me, because in my humble opinion, the 
reason they didn’t want me there was simp rh that they didn’t want 
anybody who knew enough to make reports such as | was making 
an id perh: ips vive some ‘body else a black eye, so to speak. That IS m\ 
honest opinion. 

The CHatrman. Who advised you that you were through? Who 
fired you ¢ : 

Mr. Brecker. Well, Colonel Millson was the one that told me, with 
due apologies, and so on. He did it very nicely. 

Che Cuamman. Did he shed any tears ¢ 

Mr. Becker. No, and I didn’t either. 

Mr. Puant. In order that the record may be straight, Colonel, will 
you tell us about this: These were Corps of Engineers oflicers at the 
terminal ? 

Mr. Becker. No, they were Transportation Corps men. 

Mr. Puanr. These were all Tr: ansportation Corps officers ? 

Mr. Becker. Transportation Corps people operated that for the 
Corps of Engineers, Colonel Ledbetter was a ‘Transportation Corps 
man. Millson was a Transportation Corps man. In fact, they all 
were. 

Mr. Puant. Millson was Transportion or Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. Becker. Transportation Corps. 

Mr. Piant. Did anyone from the Transportation Corps come in 
there to inspect that operation ¢ 

Mr. Becker. I honestly don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. When you say that they wanted to get-—— 

Mr. Becker. Pardon me a second. I didn’t really pay much atten 
tion to the inslenia of the people coming in there, whether Trans 
portation Corps or Army Corps of Engineers. They didn’t deal with 
me. I naturally could have told by their insignia if 1 bad paid any 
attention 

Mr. Rice. When you were talking about your dismissal you left the 
impression that there was some reason why they wanted to get: rid of 
you, that Colonel Millson had actually given you the notice. 
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Mr. Becker. That was just an impression. Certainly when you are 
spending money by the millions of dollars you can’t take hold of one 
person and abolish his job to save $9,000 a year, or whatever it might 
be, as against spending millions. That doesn’t go over with me. 

That is why I say I don’t think that was the real cause at all, be- 
cause they were cutting down on money. I think they didn’t like the 
idea of my being around. 

Mr. Rice. If you have any impression that anyone in Washington 
was acquainted ' ith your removal or had: 

Mr. Becker. I don’t think Washington had any connection with 
it, had ever heard of it. 

Mr. Rice. It was handled at the local level ? 

Mr. Broker. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What was the reason that the job was ultimately ter- 
minated ¢ 

Mr. Becker. You mean, the whole thing? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. On account of this general condition up there, the 
general waterfront conditions, as | understand it. They just found it 
was impossible to operate, and they took part of it and went over to 
the Brooklyn Army Base and part to Norfolk. 

The Cuarrman. There was a saturation of crookedness, chicanery 
and double dealing ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, and apparently with no one having the ability 
at this particular spot to straighten it out. 

The Cuarrman. And those who might straighten it out were afraid 
of getting a knife stuck in their ribs, which might not have been a 
misfortune. 

Senator Pasrore. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, may I sug- 
gest to the reporter that wherever I used the “Army Corps of Engi- 
neers” and speaking of Colonel Ledbetter and Millson, he substitute 
‘Transportation Corps.” That would correct it, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Becker. Yes. They were actually in the Transportation Corps, 

but they were oper: ating this depot for the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Rice. The real supervision was the Corps of Engineers? 

Senator Pasrore. Was it the Corps of Engineers who were super- 
vising the job? 

Mr. Becker. The top supervision. This base handled all the mate- 
rials, and so on, that were being used by the Corps of Engineers in 
the construction of these airbases around the world. So that your top 
supervision actually came, I would say, from the Corps of Engineers 
and, by assignment, I suppose the Transportation Corps officers were 
handling it, ‘because at least theoretic ally they knew more about ware- 
housing, shipping, and so on, us transportation corpsmen, than en- 
gineers should. 

That is more in the line of the Transportation Corps’ work. 

The Crarrman. It seems to me that not only was there dishonesty 
and indifference but gross apathy and indifference on the part of those 
who were charged with this responsibility; is that not so? 

Mr. Becker. That is what probably it amounted to. Whether it 
was really gross apathy or, shall I say, shall I use the word “timidity,” 
and lack of ability—— 

The Crarrman. Theodore Roosevelt said, “God Almighty does not 
like a good timid man or a timid good man.” 
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Mr. Becker. I am afraid they would be outside on both cases. 
Mr. PLanr. These memorandums which you made available to us do 
t Dy any means represent all the reports you submitted to Colonel 
Milison relative to these conditions? 

Mr. Becker. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Puanr. In addition to written reports you also made reports 
to him orally ¢ 

Mr. Becker. Verbally, yes, many times. I don’t know what per- 
centage that is. These are some that I thought I would just save for 
a while in case any questions came up, as a matter of self-protection. 

Mr. Piant. That is all I have. 

The CHatrMan. Are there any questions of the gentleman? That is 
all. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Becker. I am afraid I haven’t been very helpful. 

The Cuarrman. You have been a good witness. We wish to thank 


you for it. 
(Whereupon, at 2: 57 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 24, 1953 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, . 
The subcommittee met at 10:07 a. m., in room G-—16, Capitol, 
Senator Charles W. Tobey (chairman) presiding. 
resent: Senators Charles W. Tobey and John QO. Pastore. 

Also present: Downey Rice, counsel: George R ybinson, associate 
ounsel; Francis X. Plant, assistant counsel; Murray Jackson and 
(yeorge Butler, investigators; and Stanley Fisher, accountant. 

The CuatrmMan. The hour has arrived. We are waiting for Sen 

or Potter. We will start and proceed. Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice. I think, Senator, we would like to make a short statement, 
and then go ahead and hear the witnesses here from Dade Bros. 
Dade Bros. officials have been under investigation probably for over 

year. I think this is the first opportunity they have had to appear 

blicly. To review briefly what the situation was with the Dade 
Bros., I would like to read the contracted data, subject to correction by 
he witnesses, if there is anything that is not clear. 

On January 19, 1951, Atlas Constructors—they were the people 

ho were the five joint ventures—who are operating on a cost plus- 
fixed-fee contract constructing airbases in French Morocco, north 
\frica, and issued their purchase order No. 184 to Dade Bros., Inc., 
fo. the furnishing of services and the handling and processing of 
construction equipment for overseas shipment from Jersey City, N. J. 

The purchase order was issued with the approval of the Corps of 
Engineers. Payments were to be made to Dade Bros., Inc., by Atlas 
Constructors upon a stipulated hourly labor rate for all personnel 
directly engaged, plus materials at cost, plus handling and the rental 
of equipment at specified rates. The above payments were to include 
compensation for Dade’s overhead and profit. 

The initial work authorization required Dade Bros. to process 
approximately 1,200 pieces of equipment at an estimated cost of 
$150,000, with a 90-day performance clause. 

Three days after the execution of the original agreement, the con- 
tracting parties agreed to increase the scope of the work to pre cess 
approximately 100,000 tons of construction equipment at an estimated 
cost of $300.000. So it was doubled in 3 davs. 

In this supplemental agreement, new hourly labor rates were estab- 
lished and performance time was extended to 180 days. The subse 
quent supplemental agreements were also executed between the 
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contracting parties with the knowledge and approval of the Corps 
of Engineers. 

From January 22, 1951, to May 5, 1951, the contract was progres- 
sively increased to an estimated $1,250,000; again, on June 1, it was 
increased to an estimated $2 million, hourly labor rates were revised, 
und performance time was estimated at 270 days. 

On July 18, 1951, the scope of the work was again broadened and 
operations were transferred to Claremont Terminal, Jersey City, N..J. 
It appears from this change order that the shipping —_— ation was 
transferred to Jersey City, ‘from both Newark and Linden, N. J. 

Subsequent change orders executed up to November "< L951, 
increased the pureh: ise order to approximately $7 million, hourly 
labor rates were in the main decreased, and performance time was ex- 
tended to December 31, 1951. 

On November 29, a change order effective June 5 set the estimated 
final tonnage to be handled under the purchase order at 400,000 
measurement tons. 

On the last day of performance under the purchase order, Decembe1 
31, 1951, Dade Bros. signed a change order agreeing to a redetermina- 
tion of price. The agreement provided for a redetermined price, based 
on true, realistic, and reasonable direct and indirect costs, plus a fair 
and reasonable profit. On the same date the purchase order was 
increased to an estimated $9 million. 

The CHarrMan. That is changing the rules in the middle of the 
game. 

Mr. Rice. No, it just increased it from the middle of the year, soe 
the outset of 1,200 pieces of equipment at an estimated cost of $150,000 
to a cost of $9 million. 

On January 3, 1952, the final change order provided that the Comp 
troller General would have the right to inspect Dade’s books for 3 
years after final payment to the prime contractor by the Government. 
There was $1 million spent up until the fall of 1952 in rehabilitating 
the pier, which was abandoned. 

In the testimony that has been adduced to date, the record has 
indicated that at this terminal some 150 to 160 individuals with 
criminal records were employed. There was testimony that there 
was a chain of job hiring through a political arrangement with the 
mayor’s office in Jersey City, under which applicants for jobs were 
channeled to Claremont through the local union and through the 
ward leaders. 

The CHairmMan. It almost seems to me, from some of the testimony 
that we have had, that a prerequisite for getting a job there was to have 
a criminal record. Would it look that way to you? 

Mr. Rice. Since the beginning of the taking of the testimony I 
think some 10 of those men have been indicted for various offenses 
stemming from an arrangement under which they seemed to have 
stolen time cards. 

I believe the newspaper accounts indicated that some $15,000 was 
drained away from the job through some of these racketeers in that 
connection. 

The purpose of this hearing today is not to prosecute or persecute 
the Dade people, but to find out just how this situation came about. 
In the resolution under which this committee is operating, there is a 
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mandate to determine if there is political and racketeer control of 
the waterfront and, if so, how it came about and what to do about it. 

The purpose of this hearing today is to determine the situation as 
it developed through the eyes of the Dade Bros. people, and what they 
tried to do about it in their efforts, and what became of them. 

We understand they communicated with the Corps of Engineers 
people, who were their supervisors, in an effort to rid themselves of 
these gangsters, and also with the Coast Guard. They also consulted 
with labor union officials, such as Joseph Ryan. We want to elicit their 
answers to those negotiations. 

In hearings: which are scheduled for next week, we will then 
hear from the Corps of Engineers, the Coast Guard people and the 
labor officials as to their side of it. 

I think at this time we would like to call the witnesses. I believe 
it would be agreeable if the three witnesses appeared together, because 
the situation is somewhat complex, Senator, and there are some ques 
tions some will answer and some that the others will a.uswer. 

If Mr. Dade, Mr. Cissel, and Mr. Clark will come forward, we 
will have them sworn. 

The CuHatrman. Will you hold up your right hand, kindly? Do 
you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Dane. I do. 

Mr. CrarK. I do. 

Mr. Cissex. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF E. TREVERTON CLARK, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT; GEORGE C. DADE, PRESIDENT; AND JAMES H. CISSEL, 
PROJECT MANAGER, DADE BROS., INC., ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN 
A. DANAHER, COUNSEL, DADE BROS., INC. 


Mr. Rice. You understand you are permitted to be accompanied by 
counsel. 

Mr. Crark. We do. 

The CHarrman. Are you represented by counsel ? 

Mr. CuarK. Yes; John Danaher and Mr. Bordeaux. 

Mr. Danauer. Mr. Bordeaux of White & Case is associate counsel 
with me. I might add that I started my law work in their offices 32 
years ago. 

Mr. Rice. I think it might be wise at this time, Mr. Chairman, to 
announce that the committee in executive session has adopted certain 
rules of procedure, part of which relate to the witnesses being accom 
panied by attorneys and their rights and responsibilities. 

The CHarrmMan. Will you explain that, kindly? 

Mr. Rice. At a recent executive meeting the majority of this com 
mittee voted to adopt suggested rules of procedure, part of which read: 

Any witness summoned at a public or executive hearing, unless the committee 
by majority vote determines otherwise, may be accompanied by counsel who shall 
be permited while the witness is testifying to advise him of his rights. 

In those cases in which public testimony is given which affects adversely the 
reputation of or otherwise defames the person, it shall be the policy to give that 
person reasonable opportunity to call witnesses in his own behalf and otherwise 
to answer adequately the charges made against him. 
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In public hearings any person who is the subject of an investigation may cross 
examine other witnesses giving testimony relating to his case by submitting 
questions in writing to the chairman. With the consent of the majority of the 
committee then present, these questions will be put to the witness by a member or 
counsel of the committee. 

With that, we suggest =a at we are glad to have counsel with the wit 
ness for the purposes of advising the witness on what not to give 
testimony. 

The CuatrmMan. We had a man from New Jersey the other day who 
did the testifying rather than the witness. 

Mr. Criark. Mr. Rice read off a brief summary before we came up 
here. There were a couple of things in it that I think stand correction, 

Mr. Rice. Let’s identify the witnesses for the record as to their 
oficial position with the company, and then we will go into the state- 
ments. 

Mr. Dave. My name is George C. Dade. I am president of Dade 
Bros., Inc. 

Mr. Rice. Would you give us your home address ? 

Mr. Dapr. My home address is 22 Central Drive, Glen Head, 

Our office address is 170 Broadway, New York City. 

Mr. CiarKx. My name is E. Treverton Clark, 107 Tulamore Road, 
Garden City, Long Island. I am vice president of Dade Bros., Inc. 

Mr. Cisse.. My name is James H. Cissel, 201 West 64th St., Virginia 
Beach, Va. 

Mr. Rice. You were project manager? 

Mr. Cisseu. Yes, sir. I am now manager of our Norfolk operations 
ind vice president of the corporation. 

Mr. Rice. I think at this point it might be well to review briefly 
that which commenced probably back in the fall of 1951, when the 
Preparedness Committee, while conducting an investigation of the 
overseas airbases, found interest in the facet of that investigation 
having to do with the shipment of those materials, and commenced 
an active investigation in the early spring of 1952. 

Following that, or simultaneously with that, the Army Audit 
Agency was conducting a review of the Dade Bros.’ books, I take it, in 
line with the redetermination clause, and in February of 1953 there 
Was a report issued by the subcommittee of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee which dealt in considerable detail with the activities of Dade 
Bros. 

Following that, this committee conferred with officials of Dade 
Bros. and, I believe, in reply to the subcommittee of the Armed 
Services report, there was prepared a brief. We would like to dis- 
tinguish at this time between the purpose of objects of this commit- 
tee’s investigation and those of the Preparedness Committee, which 
were primarily looking into waste and inefliciency in the defense effort 
as distinguished from our investigation which is interested in racket- 
eering in the waterfronts. 

Mr. Clark, I take it, has something he wants to add to the opening 
statement I made about the contract. We would be glad to have any 
amplification on that. 

Mr. Crark. As you read the statement, you started out by saying 
that we were awarded purchase order 184 to do work in Jersey © ity. 
Our purchase order was awarded to us to do work at Port Newark, 
N.J. I think that is very important. 
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Mr. Rice. We want to get that. | would ke to have Mr. Dade’s 
xplanation of how it happened that the operation commenced at 
Port Newark and changed to Claremont, because we have you con- 
icted by certain racketeers at Port Newark and again other racketeers 
t Claremont. I think that would be as good a point as any to start 

th. If you would brine us up to date as to how that change was 
rought about, we would be interested. 

Mr. Dapr. I think there are so many facets to this problem that 
perhaps if we take one piece at a time we can better understand 
ome of the problems that confronted us as management, and the ac 
ons that we took and the events subsequent to when those actions 

e taken. 

First of all. I would like to thank this com mittee for the opportunity 
to testify. We have had much publicity in relation to our activities, 
particularly at Claremont Terminal This is the first opportunity 
that we have bad as a company to testify or to make our interest in 
he matter public 

[ should also like to say that we are entirely in sympathy with the 
ittempts o f the committee to clean up the waterfront. It is very real 
to us, as jes can well imagine at this time. So far as our operation 
f all, I think it is well to understand that we 


t 


re conce rned, first 


) 
are not stevedores. I have seen much of the publicity that has ac 
companied the Claremont Terminal’s operations and our activities 
and we have been referred to as stevedores. We are not stevedores. 
In the veneral sense of the word. we do not prov de stevedores, in that 


tevedoring usually connotes the loading and unloading of vessels. 
By jurisdiction of the longshoremen, under the A. F. of L. it was 
necessary that we employ one section of the longshoremen’s local 
known as the warehousemen’s local. 
For the 3 years or 4 years prior to 1951, our company operate dan 
export packaging plant at Port Newark, N. J We h: id | handled « 
iclerable 


rons. a 


rojects through that packaging plant for very large organi 
' 


? 
sal were appre mched very early in 195] bv Mr. E. H. Benson 
of the Morrison-Knudsen Co. to package a substantial volume of mate 
rial £ shipme nt overseas, 

] ‘ethaas the initial telephone call and request for seeing whether 
we would be interested in that project on a Sul day afternoon from 
the representative of the Morrison-Knudsen Co. They told me 
project was so secret they couldn’t even <p it further on the tele 
phone, that they would like to meet with us the following morning 
Mr. Clark met with these people to show shen our facilities at Port 
New: a which consisted in excess of 100,000 square feet. of floor : pace, 
berthing facilities for 3 or 4 vessels immediately adjacent to cur plant, 
me a number of others if we cared to move around a little bit. 

lhey subsequently asked us for a proposal to handle approximately 
1,200 pieces of construction equipment. During the course of these 
meetines that we had with the company, \V which by that time was 
called the Atlas Constructors, and was a joint venture of 4 or 5 large 
construction contractors, by that time it developed that this work was 
to be in connection with bases that were to be constructed under a con 
tract that Atlas Constructors had with the Corps of Engineers. and 
the bases to be constructed in North Africa. 
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I won’t go into the details, unless you care to ask me further, but 
subsequently a contract or a purchase order was issued from the Atlas 
Constructors. 

I think you have detailed pretty well the basic and essential ele- 
ments of that. Inasmuch as the type of work, the volume, how fast 
the material was to come in and actually what was to be accomplished 
was hardly known to Atlas or to ourselves, it was decided that a time 
and material contract would be an appropriate instrument under 
which the work was to be accomplished. 

Mr. Rice. We will offer in evidence at this time a copy of, the type 
of purchase order contract. I don’t think that is complete, Mr. Dade. 
It is sufficiently complete. 

Mr. Dapr. You want me to offer it in evidence? 

Mr. Rice. No; we will offer it. I want you to identify it. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 50,” and will 
be found in the files of the committee. ) 

Mr. Dave. This is a part of purchase order No. 184 from Atlas 
Constructors to our company. It looks to me like the basic contract 
isn’t here, but it certainly starts with change order 1. 

Mr. Ricr. The change orders ine reasilig and decreasing the hourly 
rates and the change orders ine reasing the scope and amount of the 
work. 

Mr. Dave. I don’t want to bore you with a lot of unnecessary details. 

Mr. Rice. We are more interested in getting you from Port Newark 
to Claremont Terminal. 

Mr. Ciark. May I interrupt at times on some of these things? I 
think we should make the point that this contract was written for 
$150,000. At the time the purchase order was written it was approved 
by the Corps of Engineers’ legal representative in the division, 
Church Street, New York, and that I talked a whole afternoon to get 
him to change it from $50,000 to $150,000, when it said on the face of 
it that we were to handle 1,200 pieces of construction equipment. That 
has never been brought out. I have never read that anywhere else. 

Mr. Rice. Was that Mr. Sherfey ? 

Mr. Cuark. No, sir; a fellow by the name of Mr. Gross, head of the 
chief legal section, North Atlantic Division, Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Rice. What was his first name ? 

Mr. Ciark. I don’t know him that way. I think it is Jack Gross. 

Mr. Rice. Sherfey was Atlas? 

Mr. Crark. Purchasing agent for Atlas. 

Mr. Rice. I know there is a man here by the name of Lester E. 
Bozarth who was a legal representative of the contracting officer. 

Mr. Criark. Atlas could not issue an order to Dade unless Mr. 
Bozarth and Mr. Gross on behalf of the division—— 

Senator Pasrorr. What is the point? 

Mr. Crark. The point is that it was for $150 thousand and we were 
handling 1,200 pieces of construction equipment. 

Mr. Dane. In other words, it was obvious from the start that this 
contract was going to be much larger than $150 thousand. There has 
been considerable discussion about the fact that would indicate pos- 
sibly we were responsible. I can show you copies of the Chicago Trib- 
une that imply we boosted $150 thousand to a $9 million contract, that 
when they caught up with the company the contract was canceled. 
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Phat is absolutely wrong. We were given $150,000 for a contract and 
eventually the contract was upgraded in both amount and in time to 
the end that the Government authorized Atlas to contract with us to 
the extent of $9 million. 

We had nothing to do with that. That was entirely orders that we 
received from Atlas Constructors. It is indicative of one thing, the 
fact that all through this job, at no time was the planning schedule 
in the concept of the entire Africa project such that anybody could 
plan to anything more than a day-by-day basis. 

Had it been so, we would have had a $4 million or $5 million con- 
tract at the inception of the thing on some type of a basis other than 
a purchase order. 

Senator Pasrore. And any changes that were made were not of your 
choosing ¢ 

Mr. Dapr. No, sir. I have here, and I will be glad to offer as evi- 
dence—about 4 months after—more than that I guess when we sub- 
mitted the contract—in September we submitted to Atlas Construc- 
tors a contract, a proposed type of contract to change from a purchase 
order—— 

Mr. Rice. As distinguished from this bare purchase order ¢ 

Mr. Dapr. Looking back, a purchase order to go to the extent of 
$9 million is ridiculous. 

Mr. Rice. It is woefully inadequate as far as outlining what you 
had to do and your liabilities ? 

Mr. Dane. Right. We submitted to— 

Mr. Cuark. To be accurate, on September 26, 1951, was when we 
submitted this form of contract, after much discussion not only with 
Atlas but with the Corps of Engineers’ representatives. This was 
not a 1 or 2 party arrangement. This was an arrangement that in- 
volved the Corps of Engineers, the Transportation Corps, the Atlas 
Constructors and Dade Brothers. 

Senator Pastore. All during this activity at Claremont it was all 
done under that purchase order ? 

Mr. Dane. No, sir. That carried through from our Port Newark 
operation. 

Mr. Cuark. The answer is, “yes, sir’; we operated under the pur 
chase order. 

Mr. Dave. I thought you said Claremont. 

Mr. Cxiark. At Claremont we operated under the purchase order 
to the end of December 1951. 

Senator Pasrorr. How long did you stay at Claremont? 

Mr. Ciark. Until October 31, 1952. In other words, in 1951 the 
work at Port Newark started on January 19. We were thrown out, 
if I can use that word, out of Port Newark because of the Air Force’s 
requirements. We came up and opened up a place known as Clare- 
mont Terminal. Then instead of just working for Atlas on this pur- 
case order, we worked for seven other joint ventures in Claremont 
Terminal. Seven other joint ventures shipped their goods in. 

lhe Corps of Engineers authorized Atlas to accumulate all the costs 
under their purchase order with Dade Bros. I wanted to get that 
clear because I have noticed things I read are not clear. 

Senator Pasrore. Who were the other seven ? 

Mr. Cuark. First of all was Steers-Grove & Shepherd. First, 
Atlas; second, Steers-Grove & Shepherd; third, The Fluor Corp.; 
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fourth, Metealfe-Hamilton; fifth, Fraser Brace Terminal Constru 

tors; the sixth one was the Frederick Snare Corp.—it was later 
changed to Snare, lrons & Reynolds—and the seventh one 1s Dt LKE 
Merritt, which was a joint venture. 

On top of that we acted for the Government in its proprietary 
interests, 

When they ship 100 sedans overseas, they would come into us. At 
one time we were even notified to get the field area ready to handl 
the North Atlantic Constructors’ project, which was ultimately har 
dled at Norfolk, Va. <All of this was handled under the purecha 
order in 1951. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s vet back to the switch from Port Newark to Clare 
mont. 

Mr. Dapr. I am not going into the labor aspect of this thing. Mr 
Clark handled most of the negotiating with the various union shop 
stewards and labor people. His testimony is certainly better than 
mine because it is first hand. But I can say that the basic reason 
we changed from Port Newark to Claremont Terminal was because 
we received about April a copy of a court proceeding in which the 
terminal which we were operating at Port Newark was being con 
demned and the Air Forces had planned to use the terminal for the 
mutual de - nse ald program in shipping aireratt parts, and so forth, 
to NATO governments and had issued and had this court order set 
out, and we were furni wee ied a copy by the New York Port Authority, 
who was our landlord at that time, giving us a very short time to 
terminate all of our nae tie s and move elsewhere. 

Naturally, in view of the ever-increasing and staggering amount of 
equipment that was being poured into ~s terminal, a a ves- 
sels, we complained. We complained, for instance, to the Corps of 
Engineers that during the early part of that program we h: io worked 
some of our people 7 days a week for 7 consecutive weeks and that 
actually they had not hs ad a single rest period. We were given letters 
by Colonel De rby to the various labor people askin g that they grant 
us permission to continue on on that basis, e mphs isizine the extreme 
amps ince of the program and the urgency with which these bases 
were acquired. 

My background is somewhat in the aircraft industry. I had a 
general conception of what was being accomplished, namely, for the 
B-36 bombers. I couldn’t conceive that the Air Forces who were to 
eventually use these bases would cancel our program at Port Newark 
when every single piece of material and equipment that was to be 
used in the construction and furnishing of the bases had to funnel 
through our facility at Port Newark. 

Senator Pastore. What is the significance of that? 

Mr. Dapr. The significance of that is that if the African airbase 
program was - the importance that was later testified to, which I 
think we all generally recognize, why in the middle of it from the 
top side was thet not planning and scheduling so that we could 
either continue at the base and let the Air Force move in gradually 
after the emergency was over, or some plan being made for the syste- 
matic moving of the operations at Port Newark elsewhere. 

Senator Pasrorr. How did that affect your operations? Where 
does that fit in? 
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Mir. CLark. It threw us geographically into a bad union area, 

[r. Dapr. Eventi ally we wound up In Jersey ( iby with its polities, 
id never operated in Jersey City before L didn’t know Mayor 
iny—with all this crime, corruption and watertront activity, which 
iad not xperlenced, at least. to that extent at Port Newark, 


it had to be done overn on a crash basis. We took on evehtu- 


ped, FO 


Z.5VUU people, and the ‘t that we were operating under forced 


‘ 


ft gave the unloh, particularly in Jersey ( and the politicians a 


1 l 


e to take adv untage of circumstances because of the rush and 
sh program. 


rm 1 1 
Senator Pasrore. ‘That is where lL want you to particularize rather 
nh generalize, \\ hat Gia politics have to ado with your operations ¢ 
¥ 7 }-) l ° 

easy to say thes i vs now. i would like to hear something 


\re you trying to tell me that Mayor Kenny was actually running 
opel wionh or that he had any influence over your oper ations, be 

se that goes right to the core of this investigation? It is easy 

igh for anybody to come in here and say, “We vot into politic 

Mr. Dave. Do you want us to get into that phase of the thing at 

; time, or what were you driving at, Mr. Rice? Maybe I am off base 

‘re or ahead of our story. We can ce velop that as we go along. | 

ink what we need at this time is perhaps a little more ofa chrono- 
ogical presentation. 

Mr. Rice. I think, Senator Pastore, we have a chronology in which 

e will approach the political phase and racketeering, but at this 
point I think we might see 14 the witness agrees with this: From your 
estimony I take it you felt you were an arm of the Air Force, so to 
peak, working through the Corps of Engineers in Port Newark, 
ong aru sh job for the North Afr ican airb yases ; you were established 
nd had a going concern at Port Newark: suddenly that operation 
as chopp ed off by the same Air Force and you were told to go else- 
where, and Port Ne wark was taken over for the Mutual Security 
proposition. 

Do you feel that that indicated a lack of coordination in Washing- 
ton ¢ 

Mr. Dave. I have no comments so far as lack of coordination. J] 
do feel it threw this program into a topsy-turvy that we really did not 
cet settled down to a going business again until 6 or 7 months after 
Claremont Terminal opened. 

Mr. Rice. Would you say that was detrimental to our defense 
effort ? 

Mr. Dane. I can’t evaluate that in connection with the MDA pro- 
cram in connection with the African airbases. 

I know the result of it as far as the operation at our level. It bred 
an inefficiency into the job which had not been in existence up to that 
time, 

Mr. Crark. Try to appreciate our position. We are just a bunch 
of lowly businessmen who are given a mission. We accomplish the 
mission on schedule. I have never had anyDOny anywhere in the 
United States, the Transportation Corps, or Corps of Engineers tell 
me that we didn’t. 

Here we were going along; we had organized something in a hurry; 
we were working all these hours that Mr. Dade tells you about, and 
all of a sudden we are confronted with somebody lowering the boom 
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on us and telling us to move a gigantic operation out but no indica- 
tion where we should move it to, 

Senator Pastore. I am not defending that. What I am trying to 
get at, as clearly as I can get at it, and as : simply as I can get at it with- 
out a lot of speec hes and talk, exactly what effect did “this have on 
your operation / 

Are you saying now that your activity at Claremont had some defi- 
ciency only because of this situation, in spite of it, and through whose 
fault? Iam trying to get down to responsibility. 

Mr. Crark. May I answer your question in sequence? In the first 
place, we were required to completely reorganize when we moved 
geographically from one place to another. ‘That is the main thing. 
Secondly, we were thrown into a geographic area, unionwise, which 
was not palatable to any business. 

Senator Pasrorr. Which gave you a lot of trouble. 

Mr. Cuark. Which we have testified to at least 24 times in different 
parts of the country. That is the point we are trying to get over. 
That is a point no one has developed on the record. 

Senator Pasrorr. You started out with a very small operation and 
from time to time was expanded, not through your choosing but 
through the agencies of the Government. You didn’t know what the 
next day’s responsibility was to be, and suddenly you had to change 
this operation from one locality over into another locality without 
any definite preparation, which resulted in a different atmosphere 
where you had to meet new responsibilities without any planning, 
and that somehow accounted for much of the confusion; isn’t that 
what you are trying to tell me? 

Mr. Ciark. You have stated it very clearly. 

Senator Pastore. Why not get right down to cases? 

Mr. Rice. While you are on that, Senator Pastore, and to add insult 
to injury, because I think the witnesses will testify when they moved 
to Claremont it was necessary to rehabilitate that facility to the tune 
of about $1 million, and on October 31, 1952, they moved it away 
and are now down at Norfolk. 

Mr. Ciark. May I clear that up, please? From the time we moved 
in—I arrived at Claremont Terminal on June 9 with 20 workmen, 

1951—from that day to the day we moved out, October 31, 1952, some- 
where between $800,000 and $1 million was spent. It was spent dur- 
ing the 2 years by authorization of the Corps of Engineers. It wasn’t 
all spent in 1951 or 1952 

Senator Pasrore. You mean, remodeling? 

Mr. Ciark. Remodeling, making the ground level, paving, outside 
lighting, inside heat, inside power, the remode ling of the carpenter’s 
shop facilities because of the peak loads we had been ft icing and were 
told we would face. 

Senator Pasrorr. Did that interfere with your operation ? 

Mr. Cuark. It is trying to live in your house all the time when you 
are repairing the kitchen and dining room. 

Mr. Rice. It should be made plain that Claremont was leased from 
the Lehigh Railroad at an annual rental of something like $216,000 
in addition to the improvements, which were left there when you left, 
I presume; is that right? 

Mr. Crark. The benefits inured to the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 


eurely. 
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Senator Pasrorr. What kind of an operation have you in Norfolk? 
Mr. Ciark. We have a good operation. Mr. Cissel is our manager. 
He can testify as to utterances in regard to Dade Bros. conduct there, 

nd also the scope. 

I can say that. we bid on the operation of the Hampton Roads Port 

Embarkation in December 1952, just less than 2 months after our 
ontract was canceled at Claremont Terminal. 

Our bid was to cover the terminal operation for the Hampton 
Roads Port of Embarkation. 

Senator Pasrorre. This leads me to the question, Mr. Clark, that 
has been disturbing me for a long time. Your operations at Clare- 
mont were on a cost-plus basis. Your operations now at Norfolk 
are ona bid basis ? 

Mr. Ciark. Fixed price. 

Senator Pasrore. And there you are efficient. You take the posi 
tion that you are more efficient than you can possibly be at Claremont ? 

Mr. Cuark. I didn’t say we were much more efficient. You are 
putting words into my mouth. 

Senator Pasrorr. You say you have a wonderful operation at Nor 
folk. 

Mr. Crarx. And I had a wonderful operation, efficient-wise, at 
Claremont, as I stated to you. I am willing to go through and de 
velop that point with you. 

Senator Pastore. Go ahead and deve slop it. 

The Cuarrman. Have you found the same crooked practices by 
labor unions down there ¢ 

Mr. Cissen. No, sir, lam proud to report. I have only seen a labor 
representative on 2 or 3 occasions. I have yet to meet a member 
of the waterfront squad. I was not blessed with that thing at Clare 
mont. 

The Cuairman. Any labor goons on the payroll there? 

Mr. Crsset. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. We are back at Port Newark again. I wonder - you 
would tell us, Mr. Clark, your first approach by labor goons or rack 
eteers, spec tic ally when Joe the Gent called on you the first on 

Mr. Ciark. As Mr. Dade has testified, we are in the export boxing 
business, receiving cargo, boxing it, and delivering it to shipside all 
over the New York area. 

We received the Atlas contract. I immediately continued to work 
with my present employees, augmented by a few extras that we had 
from time to time when our volume would increase. I was operating 
about 3 weeks when I was visited by all the local hierarchy, Inter 
national Longshoremen’s Association. 

They were the business agents of the longshoremen, the business 
agents of the checkers’ and clerks’ union, and the organizer for the 
State of New Jersey. They told me I could no longer continue to 
operate in the fashion I was operating, that I must sign contracts 
with the various unions involved, that I must become a member of 
the New York Shipping Association. 

Mr. Rice. The shipping association previously was a combination 
of shippers and employees. The union has representatives and the 
shippers have representatives. It is a setup under which certain 
benefits accrue to the workers that are withdrawn by payroll deduc 
tions through the shipping association ? 
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Mr. Crark. The employers pay into a fund all of the so-calle 
fringe benefits, vacations, and so forth, to the New York Shippi 
Association. It is administered by a group of trustees, the fund is 
and when a man has accumulated so many hours he is entitled to 
vacation, and the check comes from them rather than from the variou 
companies, 

Mr. Rice. You didn’t belong to the association and someone called 
on vou. Who was that? 

Mr. Crark. The late Joseph Giantomasi. 

(Criminal record of Giantomasi was entered as exhibit No. 51, and 
appears in the appendix on p. 674.) 

Mr. Ricre. Who was a racketeer / 

Mr. Ciark. The papers all said he was a racketeer. He was th« 
business agelt of that local. 

He was the business agent of the International Longshoremen’ 
Union in Newark, and had been for some time. He also held th 
dual function of the business agent of the warehousemen’s associa 
tion, which is an allied group of the international longshoremen’s. 
He told me that it would cost me $20,000 to become a member of 
the New York Shipping Association. 

(Senator Potter entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Rice. He wanted you to pay him $20,000 to join? 

Mr. Cniark. I was to pay him the $20,000, and then I would be a 
full-fledged member. With that I just nodded my head and said that 


1 would have to think it over. I sent our accountant, Mr. Esposito, 
over witha check of $150 or $250. 
Mr. Rice. The initiation fee was $150 rather than $20,000 ? 


Mr. Cuark. Yes. We joined up, and when he came back I told him 
he was off his recker, if I can use that expression, that we had become 
members of the New York Shipping Association, and that I was not 
pay ing $20,000 to anybody. That was the sum of that conversation, 
except he was a little pert urbed. 

I have testified to this before in many places. So it is a matter of 
record. 

Mr. Ricr. Never in public before ? 

Mr. CiarK. Yes, to the New York State Crime Commission. 

Mr. Rice. In any event—— 

Senator Pastore. At that point, was there a little more to it then 
that? He came to you with this proposition for $20,000. Were there 
any alternatives involved, if you hadn’t done this or didn’t do that? 

Mr. Crark. You cannot operate, Senator, on the waterfront and 
hire longshoremen unless you belong to the New York Shipping Asso- 
ciation. 

Senator Pastore. I know that. When this man came to you with 
his proposition of joining the shipping organization at the cost of 
$20,000, exactly what was the conversation? Was it an invitation to 
join or was it like a holdup ? ; 

Mr. Cuark. It wasashake. There was no doubt about it. 

The CHarrMan. S-h-a-k-e? 

Mr. Cuark. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Was he going to get the $20,000? 

Mr. CuarK. I wouldn't know. 
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Mt 1e CHAIRMAN. You mean to say that if you had 100 good huskies, 
horny-handed sons-of-toil from New Hampshire to go to work down 

ere you could not use them ? 

Mr CuarK. No, sir. 

he CoarrMan, Why not? 

Mr. CLark. I have to have a contract with International Longshore- 

‘n’s Union, and I have to be a member of the New York Shipping 
Association. 

Che CHarrman. Are all the docks controlled by that group ? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, sit 

The CHamRMAN. Can’t you dock owners there hire whom you want 

lo the job without consulting the union ¢ 

Mr. CuarK. All the steamship companies and stevedoring compa- 

s and terminal operators are members of the New York Shipping 
ie That is the only way they can operate. I couldn’t oper- 

s Dade Brothers E xport Packing Co. who would happen to go 
tan all gveta contract. It would be impossible to doit. 

The CuarMan. We have come to a pretty pass in this country. It 
s about time to revise the book. 

Senator Pastore. Don’t you have the situation down in Norfolk ? 

Mr. Crark. I have to sign contracts. 

Senator Pastore. It is only a different type of union we are dealing 
with. 

Mr. Cuark. The difference is that we are in the trucking business. 
We have a grandfather arrangement. We have had a contract with 

he teamsters for years. I don’t have to join any association to have a 
contract——— 

Senator Pastore. On the other hand, you can go out and hire any- 
body you want? 

Mr. Crark. From that loeal. 

Senator Pastore. That isthe point I am making. 

Mr. Cuark. For years we have been strictly contracted to the 
American Federation of Labor and its various unions. 

Senator Pastore. In other eae you don’t find any particular 
fault with that situation. The situation that you found fault with 
s that you were dealing with a eyie of people who were constantly 
trying to shake you down ? 

Mr. Crark. Mr. Dade and I are not in agreement on that. I find 
fault with it; yes. I don’t see why people who are in business can’t 
pay their vacations just as I pay them to all our manual people. 

Mr. Dane. He is not talking about the New York Shipping Asso- 
ciation. He is talking about the union. We find no fault with get- 
ting union people. 

Senator Pastore. And you know you have to go to the union ex- 
clusively to get those people to work for you ? 

Mr. Crark. We have been dealing with them for years. 

Mr. Dave. We have been dealing with them for 15 years. 

Senator Pastore. Everybody in American business does the same 
thing. 

Mr. Ciark. We have fine people. 

Senator Pastore. I don’t think we ought to get our values mixed up. 

Senator Porrer. You had to join the association in order to do 
business with the union, is that right? 
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Mr. Cuark. Yes. You cannot operate on the waterfront and pay 
out your benefits direct to the employees. You have to belong to the 
New York Shipping Association. 

Senator Porrer. There is a middleman ? 

Mr. Criark. Yes, and they maintain the records. The take the 
bookkeeping off your hands. After you have filled out all the forms 
and have the expense, you might as well do it yourself. 

Mr. Rice. Perhaps Joe the Gent had an opinion you people had come 
into a large Government contract and it was time for him to extract 
something from you, because he may have learned that from some 
previous experience you had with him. I see in 1947 or 1948, $500 
was paid by you to Joe the Gent. 

Mr. CiarK. 1947? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Ciark. I think that is probably correct. 

Mr. Rice. What was that for / 

Mr. Crark. In 1947 we had a contract with a company that I would 
prefer not to name, which is a commercial operation. We had mate- 
rial and equipment in the Port Newark yard that had to have all the 
rust taken off it, all of the equipment painted with red-lead paint, 
the ends and threads on the equipment, and so forth, had to be 
protected, 

After we started the job, various business agents of craft unions 
of the A. F. of L. got down and got after me and after Joe the Gent 
because we were doing the work with the normal labor that we had 
at Port Newark. 

The Cuairman. Which under the American rules of fair play you 
have a right to do? 

Mr. Crark. I felt so. But to keep aggravation to a minimum, I 
made the mistake of paying Joe the Gent not $500, but I think 
it is- 

Mr. Rice. You paid Charley “the Jew” Yanowski $1,000. 

Mr. CLrark. My memory goes back 6 years on that. I know I paid 
himsome money. What he did with it, I don’t know. 

The CuAirman. Did he give you a receipt / 

Mr. Criark. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What was the purpose of the payment to him ? 

Mr. CLArK. He told me he had to take care of some of these other 
business agents. 

The CHairMAN. That is where you started being wrong. 

Mr. Rice. What about the payment to Charley “the Jew” Yanowski 
who was icepicked to death a « ‘ouple of years ago ? 

Mr. Ciark. The same circumstances. About 1946 or 1947, I don’t 
know which year it was now, we had a contract with a national organ- 
ization, commercial contract, and when we got in to do our work, 
which was dismantling, plant moving, once again we were descended 
upon, and I had some trouble. They threatened they were going to 
tie up the job. Joe the Gent heard about it. He came to me and 
told me that he could stop it, and as part of the expense of the busi 
ness I gave him the money, and he apparently stopped it because 
we stead «1 our job and that was the end of it. 

Senator Pastore. Was Joe the Gent—— 

The CuHatrmMan. He wasn’t any gent. 
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Senator Pasrore. That was his nickname, but that individual, Joe 
the Gent, that we have been naming here, was he the publie relations 

in or What was he; was he an official in the union ? 

Mr. CiarKk. He held a dual job, to my knowledge, of business agent 
of a longshoremen’s union at Port Newark, and also the business 
agent of a warehousemen’s union. 

Senator Pasrorer. What I am trying to establish at this point, Mr. 
Clark, is that this man did have authority and an official capacity 
in re presenting the union. 

Mr. Cxiarx. I think from my experience, sir, with unions on the 
waterfront the boys get togethe rq lite a bit. 

Senator Pastorr. The point I am trying to make, Mr. Clark, is 
that I have always entertained the idea that the primary responsi 
bility was that of the mother organization, the American Federation 
of Labor, or any other union organization. They could clean out 
this trash who, under the guise of authority, are actually supporting 
possib ily a good effort. 

The point I am making here is that this thug or gangster or crim 
inal, whatever you want to call him, did have offie ial authority to act 
on behalf of the union, as far as you know. 

Mr. Cuark. As far as I know. 

Senator Porrer. Will the Senator yield? Isn’t it in violation of 
the Taft-Hartley Act to make a payment to a union official of the 
type that was just made ? 

Mr. Ciark. | believe it is: yes. 

Senator Porrer. Did you know that at the time? 

Mr. Ricr. These were in 1947 and 1948. 

Mr. Criark. I don’t believe there was a Taft-Hartley Act then. 
We made a mistake. We admit it. We never made any more. 

Mr. Rice. Perhaps that was setting up a pattern that Joe the Gent 
knew about, Charley the Jew, that you had submitted to what 
amounted to extortion in those days, and when you came into your 
new operation in 1951 they immediately called on you with another 
idea. Would that bea fair statement ? 

Mr. CriarK. That possibly could be the connotation. 

The Cuarrman. It is a natural sequence. If they got it once, they 
demanded it the second time. 

Mr. Dapr. In both of these cases, they were not Government con 
tracts. They were contracts with private organizations, whereas our 
other business was Government contracts. 

The CHatrMan. That does not make any difference to the principle 
of the thing. 

Mr. Dave. It made a difference, as far as we were concerned. 

Senator Pasrore. I don’t want to anticipate anything that Mr. 
Rice is going to bring up, but I think at this point you ought to get 
down to that $750 for the | anquet tickets. He says this has never 
happened again. 

Mr. Rice. I wanted to ask him at this point of his introduction 
to Tony Cheese with Flori “ Tell us; when you moved to Claremont 
you were first called upon by “Tony Cheese” Marchitto and whee 
and I guess Joe the Gent was with them, about hiring public loader 

Mr. Ciarkx. We had worked 4 or 5 months, night and day, and y 
took a week off. When I got back we had the notice about moving 
out of Port Newark. We started to look for a place to operate in. 
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We finally found Claremont. Somehow or other it got nosed around 
we were going to move there. So I was called upon by Joe the Gent 
and Tony Marchitto, the business agent of the Jersey City local. 

Mr. Rice. Who has appeared before the committee. 

Mr. Cirarkx. And Edward Florio, the organizer for the International 
Longshoremen’s Union, 

Mr. Rice. He is a representative of Joe Ryan, appointed by Joe 
Ryan ¢ 

Mr. Cuark. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Florio has a police record of 5 arrests, including 1 for 
kidnaping, in which the victim disappeared, 1 for bootlegging after 
repeal. We don’t understand that. He is generally known as a 
muscle man in the area up there. He is now in jail on a perjury 
charge growing out of the investigation of the waterfront there. 

(Florio’s criminal record was entered as exhibit No. 52, and appears 
in the appendix on p. 675.) 

Senator Pasrore. You can have the bootlegging after repeal. They 
try to get away from pay ing the taxes. 

Mr. Rice. Anyh iow, you had this delegation of Tony Cheese, Joe the 
Gent, who had a record, and Edward Florio call on you. What was 
their proposition ¢ 

Mr. Ciark. We also had some other business agents in that delega- 
tion. They just came over to welcome me to Jersey City. I think 
what you are getting at was a subsequent meeting after T got to Jerse y 
City. There is where Florio wanted me to allow public loading at 
Claremont Terminal. I resisted him, told him it wasn’t going to open, 
that I would never open the terminal doors if he insisted upon it. I 
idmit I attempted salesmanship to point out to him that we would 
have upwards of 3,000 employees, and that I thought he was being 
rather shortsighted to insist upon a practice that is repugnant to all 
of us, especially those of us who are in the trucking business who have 
to pay that when we deliver our goods to the piers, and—— 

Mr. Rice. In other words, it is a racket as far as you are concerned. 
You don’t get value received ? 

Mr. Ciark. Absolutely. 

Mr. Rice. They wanted you to submit to that. You turned them 
down on that? 

Mr. Ciark. I would like to keep that in the first person. Florio 
was the one that wanted us to submit to it. I never heard of Cheese 
saying anything about that. 

Mr. Rice. It was Florio’s primary interest ? 

Mr. Ciark. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. They talked about signing you up to a union contract? 

Mr. Cuiark. I was signed up toa great many contracts after I got 
to Claremont. 

Mr. Rice. Who signed you up? 

Mr. Ciark. I was signed up with Marchitto in the International 
Longshoremen’s Union. : 

Mr. Rice. 1247? 

Mr. Criark. Correct. I was signed up by Marchitto in 1478, which 
is the warehousemen’s contract. I was signed up by—— 

Mr. Rice. Right at that point, let me show you an agreement dated 
December 1, 1951, between Dade Bros. and the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 1478, that is, the warehousemen, which 
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seems to bear your signature and that of Marchitto, and ask you if 
vou recognize that as a photostat ? 

' Mr. Ciark. Yes. It is a photostat of our contract for our ware- 
housemen. 

Mr. Rice. We will offer that in evidence. 

(The document referred to was previously identified on p. 267 as 
“Exhibit No. 46” and will be found in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. Rice. You were then signed up by Marchitto on the longshore- 
men and warehousemen. 

Mr. Ciark. And then signed up by the business agent of the Inde- 
pendent Watchmen’s Association of the A. F. of L. I was signed up 
by Pete Lynch and Jerry Callahan of the checkers, clerks, stencillers, 
and timekeepers association. I was signed up by a Mr. Duffy of the 
engineers and oilers union. I was signed up by—excuse me just a 
minute 

Mr. Rice. The principal ones are what we are after. 

Mr. Cuarx. And by Castigliato, of the International Teamsters’ 
Union. 

Mr. Rice. When you signed up, there was provision, I take it, for 
the hiring of employees, and there came a time when you obtained 
hiring bosses of the individuals who were representatives of the local 
to actually do the employing for the project. The first one that came 
to your attention was local 1247, who was Red Mitchell. How did 
Red Mitchell get into the act? 

Mr. Car. Our contract with the company and the union specifies 
that the company shall have the right to hire its hiring boss, but 
that the individual shall be a member of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Union in the immediate geographical area in which you 
are operating. 

I am just a little more of a practical man to know that I couldn’t 
bring in somebody from the outside. I developed a list of people who 
were their own employees. But when I discussed them with Marchitto 
I couldn’t get any concurrence from him that I would ever have any 
laborers show up unless I accepted the hiring boss as suggested by 
the union. SoI accepted Mitchell because I had been told by my own 
investigation that he had been a productive worker in stevedoring, 
that is, unloading ships. 

Mr. Rice. Who told you that, Mr. Clark? 

Mr. Ciark. Various people along the waterfront. 

Mr. Rice. Mayor Kenny have anything to say about him? 

Mr. Cuark. Never discussed that with him. 

Mr. Rice. So “Red” Mitchell became your hiring boss for the long- 
shoremen ? 

Mr. CuarKk. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Frank “Red” Mitchell’s criminal record has been pre- 
viously introduced into evidence as Committee Exhibit No. 25, show- 
ing he has a number of arrests, one for train riding, manslaughter, 
counterfeiting, for which he got a 3-year sentence, and another counter- 
feiting sentence of a year and a day. 

The Cuarmman. A few little inconsistencies. 

Mr. Rice. He then became the man who—— 

Mr. Crark. Incidentally, I didn’t know about his criminal record. 
I have testified to that so many times that I can’t remember each 
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new time. All we knew about him was as an individual whom you 
met, and you checked up on him as to his ability to unload cars, trucks, 
pile cargo, and to know the work. I found out about his criminal 
record when I was interrogated in executive session by the New York 
State Crime Commission. 

Mr. Rice. The hiring boss for the warehousemen, 1478, first, I be- 
lieve, was “Augie” DeAcutis. 

Mr. Ciark. He was the daytime hiring boss. 

Mr. Rice. How did you get in touch with him ? 

Mr. Cuark. He was brought to me by Marchitto. 

Mr. Rice. ‘Tony Cheese brought him down and said, “This is gon 
to be your hirin 4 boss.” 

Mr. CLARK. aoe IS g Ing to be your hiring boss. 

Mr. Rice. “Au ) cutis has been previously identified undet 
exhibit No. LS. 

The CuatrmMan. He is another crook. 

Mr. Rice. As having a long criminal record, including 5 years in 
the penitentiary, 2 years probation, assault, disorderly person, rob- 
bery , atrocious assault, drunk and disorderly. 

The Cuarrman. These crooks were telling you what you had to do 
and what you couldn’t do, weren’t they ? 

Mr. Crark. These fellows are the ones who stand outside in the 
morning and blow a whistle. They point to the different ones to 
come in to work. 

Mr. Rice. We have had some testimony, Mr. Clark, about a hiring 
procedure, principally from the witness Marchitto, to the effect that 
under the direction of the mayor’s office there was a list of names of 
people who were available to go to work, and that there was a hiring 
plan whereby the ward leaders would submit the names to city hall 
and that they had cards which were sent down to Marchitto, who stood 
outside the terminal at Princeton and Linden Avenues and those who 
passed muster through Marchitto were sent on down inside to the hir- 
ing boss, and they were all hired. 

I want to show you a committee exhibit. This list has some 40 or 
45 individuals with criminal records which were sent down—Mr. 
Jackson tells me 56—which were sent down by city hall, and ask if 
you can tell us anything about that plan of hiring. [Referring to 
exhibit No. 40.] 

Mr. Ciark. I know nothing of it. This is the first time I ever saw 
it. What Marchitto did and Mayor Kenny did, and what I have 
seen in the papers, was something I knew nothing about, and I don’t 
think Mr. Cissel did. I will let him answer for that. 

In 1951 when we opened the terminal, we had to call the union office 
by four o’clock in the afternoon and tell them how many people we 
would need for the next day. Our people called the union office. 
Some days we failed to and we caught the very devil because we did 
fail. Then the next morning the hiring boss blew the whistle and 
shaped in the field and the other ones shaped them into the warehouse. 

If Mr. Marchitto in city hall were up to some nefarious activity, 
it was without knowledge of Dade Bros. 

Mr. Rice. You weren’t party to that? 

Mr. Crark. No. 

Mr. Rice. Did it come to your attention that the hiring boss was, 
as a matter of fact, only a dummy, that the jobs were ac- 
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\ being’ obtained elsewhere. an id t hose that were sent in to the 
ng boss were all hired ? 
Vir. CLARK. The first time I had any knowledge of it at all is that 
[ read an article by some columnist. I don’t remember who it was, 
er Robert Green or Victor Reisel, or someone. It wasa New York 
per, in which they had a picture of a card, 1 think Deputy Mayor 
agan’s ecard. They h: . quite a story about Marchitto. On the 
k of it it said, “Tony, it is all right to ‘hire him.” That is the first 
wledge we had. 
Che CHAIRMAN. We have about 50 or 60 ecards of those who were 
oned by the deputy mayor, police departme! t, and all. “This 
sO. K. Put him on the job. Tony.” {| Refers to exhibit No. 7.] 
Mr. Ctark. Naturally they kept that from us 
The CHAIRMAN. That was an effective way of building up the 
Democratic machine in Jersey City, gratuities, expectations of favors 
to come. 
Mr. Rice. We are starting here, Mr. Chairman, to see a pattern of 
ople coming into the payroll without the knowledge of Mr. Clark. 
\ little later, I think in July of 1951, the night shift started. ‘There 
was a need—— 
Mr. Cuark. Yes; I insisted on a night shift for the simple reason 
it the contractors were sending so much cargo in that we couldn’t 
ope with it on a daytime basis. 
ony Rice. At that time you had a night hiring boss for the night 
ft by the name of Johnny Duke alias John DeNoia, who was the 
p prom tor of Duke’s Restaurant previously where members of Mur- 
, Inc., and the big mob hung out, Adonis, Costello, “Longy” Zwill- 
man, Willie Moretti, and those people. He became the night hiring 
boss there for that shift. Did you have any information about how 
he came to be emp ployed ? ¢ 
Mr. Cuark. No, sir; he just happened on the scene. When I walked 
down the steps and saw that individual there I just walked away, 
grabbed the telephone and called Marchitto and told him that I wanted 
to see him, that the man didn’t look like a hiring boss, that I had found 
out that his name was DeNoia, that I had been reading in the paper 
about him, that I didn’t want him there, that I wouldn’t put up with 
it. 
Mr. Rice. What was there about his appearance that was different 
from the others? 
Mr. Cuark. If I can use the expression, he was dressed like a dude, 
and that is the reason that he was called “Duke.” 
The CuarrmMan. Royalty. 
Mr. Ciark. So, consequently, I felt when I knew about an indi- 
vidual he should be moved out, and we got rid of him. 
Mr. Rice. Did you get rid of him? 
Mr. CrarKk. Absolutely. 
Mr. Rice. How did you get rid of him? 
Mr. Cxark. I probably had a running battle with Marchitto for at 
least 5 days. 
Mr. Rice. Tell us about what you used as ammunition to get rid of 
him ? 
Mr. Cxiark. I told Marchitto if he didn’t get him out of there I 
would go to the engineers about it and get their help, because after all 
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we were operating under a contract that was marked secret up until 
August 8, 1951. The contract had security provisions. The east At- 
lantic district had a security officer who had checked us. I felt I had 
some redress in going to him. With that, Marchitto gave up and he 
got him out of there. 

Mr. Rice. You didn’t use 

Mr. Cuark. This wasn’t the only one we had arguments about over 
the time when we were at the terminal. 

Mr. Rice. In telling Marchitto that you didn’t want Duke, did you 
use any provisions in your contract as a reason ? 

Mr. Crark. Bear in mind that all I had was a purchase order. | 
didn’t have any clauses or provisions. I was depending on the clauses 
of the Atlas prime contract with the Government, a copy of which | 
had asked for back in March and which I finally got on October 9. I 
knew that a cost-plus contract would certainly have security provi- 
sions, especially when the contract was marked secret. 

Mr. Rice. Was Marchitto trying to insist that Duke stay on there? 

Mr. Cuiarx. Naturally, sure. 

Mr. Rice. He was resisting you on that? 

Mr. CrarK. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You resented that, didn’t you? 

Mr. Cuark. Every time Mr. Cissel or I would talk to Marchitto 
about a criminal record. We had Gernie and Turney. How many 
times did you fire Gernie? 

Mr. Cisseu. Four or five times. 

Mr. Rice. I think while Senator Pastore is here we could go back to 
the question he wanted to raise, what that $750 payment to Marchitto 
was. 

Mr. CLark. About November 

Mr. Rice. This is after the trouble you had with Duke, which was in 
July ? 

Mr. Criark. That is right. In either October or November a circu- 
lar went out around the terminal. There was going to be a testimonial 
dinner for Marchitto. 

The Cuarrman. What had he done that was brilliant enough for 
that? 

Mr. Cuiark. They always give them a gift, Senator. The clerking 
delegate over at Port Newark got a Packard car a few months before 
we left there. As usual, we were called upon, as we are by many unions 
to make donations to banquets, take ads ‘in publications. So they 
asked me if I would buy tickets, and they asked me to buy more than 
what I bought. I bought 100 tickets at $7.50 each. 

Senator Pastorr. That is exactly the point I am trying to get at. 
You are a grown man. You have been in business and have had con- 
siderable experience. It is hard for me to understand, just as you have 
simply stated it, that you bought 100 tickets just because you were 
asked to buy them. 

I think you ought to tell us a little more about that. Were you 
shaken down to buy the 100? Were you trying to buy Marchitto’s 
favor? Why did your company buy 100 tickets at $7.50 apiece? That 
to me is very remarkable. 

Mr. Cuark. It is remarkable. 

Senator Pastore. Is that the only explanation that you have? 
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Mr. Cuark. No; I can answer you very clearly on this. I don’t 
w of a firm on the waterfront that doesn’t buy tickets to testi 
nial banquets a4 their business agents. You can check any of 


m. Thatis No.1. No. 2, we were encouraged, you know, to make 
ILA a part of ey team to accomplish the job over there at Clare- 
t terminal. We were sup posed to cooper: ite. L have bought 
cets before to many functions th: at various unions have had. It is 
just t confined to the longshoremen’ s association, either. I think 


1 woul l find the ste -vedoring company that was loading the ships 
it at the terminal bought tickets to the same affair. I don’t think 

; unusual. 

Mr. Rice. At the time you bought the tickets did you know that 

it of the money that was going for tickets would end up ina 

Marchitto / 

Mr. Crark. When you buy tickets to a testimonial banquet, you 

r know where the money is going to ie up, whether they are 
going to give a gift to the guest of honor, pay the hall with it, or 
what they are going to do with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. I will have to interrupt. We will march down- 
stairs like children and march back again, if you will excuse us. As 
they say in the Army, “Be at ease.” 

enator Pastore. Do you mind if I continue on? I just want to 
lear up the ticket business. I will tell you frankly that it may be so 
hat a lot of people buy tickets. Even Congressmen and Senators 
DUY tickets, but you don’t go out and buy 100 tickets at $7.50 unless 
there is a purpose behind it. 

Mr. CuarK. We pass the tickets out to the organization. 

Senator Pastrorr. What are you driving at? What are you trying 
to accomplish? Trying to buy his favor ? 

Mr. Cuark. Nothing to do with 

Senator Pastorr. Labor peace? Why buy 100 tickets? 

Mr. Ciuark. Nothing to do with Marchitto. But my people, our 
supervisory people on salaries were approached to buy tickets. They 
have to pay for them out of their own pocket. It is rather an imposi- 
tion, and a lot of them came to me and said so. The company bought 
the tickets and passed them out right in our own organization so they 
could attend. fi goes on all the time. I do not excuse at all the fact 
that we did it. If we had to do it over, I would have to do it again, 
undoubtedly. 

Senator Pastore. Were you approached by Marchitto and forced 
in any way to buy these tic ‘kets? 

Mr. Ciark. Not atall. Iam trying to remember who the chairman 
was. There was somebody with him when he came upstairs to my 
office and asked me to buy the tickets. I am trying to remember who 
it was now. 

Mr. Rice. Was it Frank Paula? His name appears on the check. 

Senator Pastore. A man by the name of Brown? 

Mr. CuarK. Vincent Brown at that time was not down at the ter- 
minal. He didn’t get down there until about February 1952. It 
might have been Be ll, the secretar V of the local. 

Senator Pastore. Why did you make your check payable to the 
business agent ? 

Mr. Cuark. I wanted this to be clear, because I knew some day there 
would be something said about this. And I made it right out where 
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everybody could see it, business agent of the International Longshore 
men’s Association. I didn’t make the check out. It was made out back 
in our accounting department. I wrote a memorandum and instructed 
them to make it out to the chairman of the committee of the testimonial 
dinner. You will notice my name isn’t on the check. It was sent out 
as a customary check. 

Senator Pasrore. Don’t you know that raises a question about it 
being in violation of the Taft-Hartley provisions? 

Mr. Ciark. I don’t think it is when you understand the tickets were 
distributed around to members of our organization so that they could 
attend, 

Senator Pasrorr. Even so, you made your check payable to a bus 
ness representative. 

Mr. Ciark. Then I will get hold of our accountant and see why he 
did it, and I will check my memorandum. I am sure that it was to be 
made out to the chairman of the committee of the testimonial dinner, 

Senator Pasrore. You aren’t saying now there was no influence 
exerted on you to buy these tickets ? 

Mr. Cuark. No. 

Senator Pastore. It was a voluntary act on your part and not seek- 
ing any favor from the union at that time ? 

Mr. Criark. That is correct, absolutely. 

The Cnatrman. Did you know that this mone y was going to be used 
to buy a new Mercury car for Marchitto? 

Mr. Cuark. No. 1 won’t answer that way. Sometimes they tell you 
why. I heard in Port Newark, at a time when I refused to buy tickets, 
because we didn’t have the money to do it, I heard they were going to 
give this other individual a car. 

Senator Pasrorr. Was this $750 charged up against an expense, 
against the Government ? 

Mr. Ciark. No, to our overhead. 

Senator Pasrore. The Government was paying for your overhead. 

Mr. Ciark. When we came around to determine the Atlas order, 
it was eliminated. 

Senator Pasrorr. When was that? 

Mr. Crark. December 1951. 

Senator Pasrore. Originally it was put in as an item of cost. 

Mr. Crark. Item of our overhead at our main office in Linden. 

The Cuarrman. Had you known that this money was going to be 
used to buy the car for this “Cheese,” you wouldn't have ‘bought the 
tickets, would you ? 

Mr. Ciark. When you put the question that way, no, but I would 
have bought tickets anyway to the testimonial banquet and passed 
them out among the organization. 

The CuHatrman. You might have bought them for the widows’ and 
orphans’ fund but not for “Cheese” ? 

Mr. CLark. We often buy tickets and send them out. 

Senator Pasrore. Are you buying tickets down at your Norfolk 
operation ? 

Mr. Cissev. We haven’t been approached yet. 

Mr. Crark. But we may. 

The Cuarrman. I think the committee will organize a dinner. 

Mr. Crark. Just a moment, now. We bought tickets the other 
night to what was—what was that dinner? 
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Mr. Cisset. Hampton Roads Maritime Association. 

Senator Pastore. How many? 

Mr. Cisseu. Ten. 

Mr. Cuark. Fortunately, we have a different set of circumstances 
down at Norfolk. He doesn’t have so many supervisors as we had 
it Claremont Terminal. 

The CHammMan. So you were paying tribute to the excess super- 
vision ¢ 

Mr. CuarKk. My supervision was called upon to make donations all 

. time to all kinds of things, to buy tickets to banquets, and so forth 
™ this particular instance I bought the tickets and passed them out 

nong our group so the sy didn’t have to pay it out of their own poe ‘ket. 

Mr. Rice, The testimony in the record previously about this dinner 

idicated from the witness Paula that the dinner cost $2 per individual 
that showed up. At least $2,500 was realized, because here is a photo- 
graph of a $2,500 check being presented to “Tony Cheese” in the 
presence of Mayor Kenny at the dinner. So that the individuals 
attending the dinner or buying tickets knew that money was going 
to go to “Tony Cheese,” did they not; isn’t that right, you knew that? 

Mr. Cxiark. I didn’t know the money was going to “Cheese.” I 
knew they were having a testimonial banquet. 

Mr. Rice. You knew that the dinner would cost $7.50? 

Mr. CuarKk. Plenty. 

Mr. Rice. And there was an override to take care of the gr: ituity 2 

Mr. Ciark. I wasn’t close enough to them to know what their setup 
was. 

Senator Pastore. I don’t know how Mr. Clark can be held respon- 
sible for the fact that the price was $7.50 and that an automobile was 
given tothis man. But the thing that shocks me is the fact that this 
man sits here and says he voluntarily bought 100 tickets just as a 
matter of course. That to me, standing as it is, doesn’t make sense. 

Mr. Ciarx. I buy tickets to communion breakfasts all the time. 

Senator Pasrore. I know that. I am buying. That is one of the 
evils that men in public life have to live with. They are always buy- 
ing tickets and always subscribing to ads, that you usually would 
rather not do, but you do it for public relations. 

The CuHarmman. And in some cases you would like to buy flowers 
for a funeral, but you can’t do it. 

Senator Pastorr. You have already said that you were approached 
by someone who told you that you had not bought quite enough 
tickets. 

Mr. Cuarkx. They wanted me to take more than 100 tickets when 
they came in to me. I told them that I couldn’t see my way clear. 
I wasn’t coerced, threatened, intimidated, because those birds over 
there, if they had tried it—— 

Senator Pastorr. You weren’t trying to buy their favor? 

Mr. Crark. Why would I? I had the jobs available. 

The Cuatrrman. Tony Marchitto selected the birds. 

Mr. Rice. He put Johnny Duke on the payroll and you didn’t want 
him. 

Mr. Crark. And we got rid of him, didn’t we? 

Mr. Rice. Only after overcoming tremendous resistance 

Mr. CuarK. I had that every day. 
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Mr. Rice. And then you turn around and buy $750 worth of tickets 
for a testimonial dinner for that man. 

The CrHamman. Don’t you suppose Tony Marchitto might put a 
little less number of crooks on the job next day ¢ 

Mr. Ciark. I don’t think that had a thing to do with it. 

Mr. Rice. And then charge that to the Government, or you attempted 
to do that, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Ciark. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Ninety percent of that was included in a cost statement 
to the Atlas Bros. and was later disallowed. 

Mr. Ciark. I would like to give the committee what I was told took 
place in redetermination. 

Mr. Rice. How did it get in redetermination if it wasn’t there in 
the first place ? 

Mr. Crark. Because we had the Linden overhead based on the sales 
dollars. 

Mr. Rice. What had that to do with sales redetermination? You 
are talking about redetermination of the Government contract or pur- 
chase order. It was thrown out. 

Mr. Crark. You remember when we signed the order with Atlas 
we collected so much per hour, so much plus insurance taxes. The 
rest was overhead of Dade Bros. and profit. Then at the last day 
of the year the Corps of Engineers decided they wanted to redeter- 
mine the contract, and we agreed to it. So every figure of that pur- 
chase order was gone over in conference with General Sebold, General 
Lovett, Army audit and everybody else. This and other items were 
taken out. 

Mr. Rice. Yes: but they had all been originally included as costs ? 

Mr. Crark. In our overhead. Sir, we had a right to charge things 
to our overhead when we had a so-called, we thought, commercial 
transaction, when we started out on this purchase order. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s look at it from this point of view, then. You paid 
the $750 to the business agent of the local for a testimonial dinner 
for a great number of tickets. Why wouldn’t that be a violation 
of section 186 of the Taft-Hartley Act which forbids employers from 
paying anything to representatives of employees. 

Mr. Crark. As I have told you before, this was a testimonial dinner. 
People on the waterfront that operate companies, stevedores, steam- 
ship companies, terminal operators like ourselves—— 

Mr. Rice. What did the word “testimonial” mean? It means giving 
them something. 

Mr. Ciark. They gave him a dinner. 

Senator Pastore. It is not a racket? 

Mr. Crark. No; because I happen to know 

Mr. Rice. It is up there. 

Mr. Crark. I couldn’t agree to that statement, because I happen 
to know right now of a condition where a man was transferred in 
Government service, and they gave him a going away banquet and 
thev gave him a welcoming banquet. 

Mr. Rice. We have had testimony in the record that those dinners 
up there are rackets. 

Senator Pasrore. Mavbe the testimonial that was being run up 
there in New Jersey was, but I am talking about testimonials in Rhode 
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Mr. Rice. Along that line, our investigation shows that Dade Bros. 

oht $3,840 worth of world series tickets. 

Mr. CLark. We probably did. 

Senator Pastore. Who got those? 

Mr. CrarK. I passed them out all over the place. We had people 
who had worked hours—— 

The CuHarrman. Were those charged up to the Government? 

Mr. Cxiark. I don’t know. I would be glad to—— 

The CHarrmMan. To overhead ¢ 

Mr. Ciark. I imagine to our Linden general overhead. 

The CHarrMANn. Buying $4,000 worth of baseball tickets 

Mr. Dave. Let’s answer that in a letter form. 

Mr. Cuark. I will ask for the right to answer that by letter. 

Mr. Rice. Maybe your recollection can be refreshed. Here is a 
memorandum prepared by our accountant, which we will identify 
as exhibit No. 538, who has recently looked into some of your cash 
expenditures. He found a total of $3,840 was expended by Dade for 
tickets to the 1951 world series. The two major items were an item 
of $1,020, expended on or about October 1, 1951, and an item of 
$2,500 expended on or about October 3, 1951. There were also minor 
expenditures for world series tickets in October 1951, in amounts of 
$120 and $200. 

(Exhibit No. 53 appears in the appendix on p. 675.) 

The item in the amount of $1,020 was evidenced by check number 
J-2, dated October 1, to the order of “Cash,” and drawn on the 
Franklin National Bank of Franklin Square, N. J. The check was 
signed by Kenneth W. Smith and Anthony G. Esposito, and it was 
endorsed and cashed by Kenneth W. Smith at the National State 
Bank, Port Newark, N. J. 

Voucher 0907, dated September 29, 1951, reads, “85 worlds’ series 
tickets at $12.” The voucher was approved by E. T. Clark and A. G. 
EK. I suppose that is Anthony G. Esposito. The $1,020 was charged 
to “Administration expenses, entertainment and donations.” 

According to Mr. Smith, comptroller of Dade Bros., Inc., this 
$1,020 was included as an expense in the cost statement of 1951 
operations submitted to Atlas Constructors by Dade. Of the $1,020, 
90.33 percent was allocated to Atlas Constructors and 9.67 percent to 
others. Upon redetermination, the Army auditors allowed this 
item. 

The other voucher was for $2,500, approved by “A. G. E.” I sup- 
pose that is Esposito. It reads, “World’s series tickets.” 

The $2,500 was charged to “Administrative expense, entertainment 
and donations.” 

You can tell us a little more about who got those tickets. Here 
you are fighting for the free world. You are rushing along here, 
working overtime, day and night, and $3,000 is expended for world 
series tickets. What was that all about? 

Mr. CrarK. I imagine a portion of it was spent for tickets at 
Brooklyn and a portion at Yankee Stadium. And I don’t think there 
is anything unusual about it. 

Mr. Rice. We realize they were playing, but who were the specta 
tors? You must have had the left-field pavilion. 

Mr. CiarK. No, not quite that much. We allowed the supervisors 
to go, too. I took customers. 
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Mr. Rice. What customers? 

Mr. CriarK. I gave fellows in commercial organizations——do 
have to refer to these people? I don’t think that is quite fair. 

Mr. Rice. It would look to me, from the redetermination, that 90 
percent of your business was with the Government ? 

Mr. Crarx. I think I have tickets, right now, in my desk. I in- 
tend to take customers this year. 

Mr. Rice. Did you take any Army officers; give any tickets to 
Army officers ? 

Mr. Crark. I think one time Colonel Millson went over. 

Mr. Rice. Did you pay for those tickets? 

Mr. Crark. I think we did. 

Mr. Ricr. Is that the only time Colonel Millson went? 

Mr. Crark. He was the commanding officer of the terminal. 

The Cuatmman. He is the heavy Army officer who knew that this 
rascality was going on, and of the thugs there, and who said that he 
didn’t dare oppose it because he thought he would get a knife stuck 
in his ribs. 

Mr. Cirark. He didn’t make such a statement to me. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Clark, do you want to tell us more about that? 
Here you have $3,000 worth of tickets. Someone went to those ball 
games. 

Mr. Criark. My only suggestion is I can go back and get the diary 
out and find who went to the ball games. 

Mr. Rice. Think of a few right now. 

The CuHarrmMan. Did you go? 

Mr. Crark. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. Who sat beside you? 

Mr. Cuiark. Mr. Dade. 

The Cuatrman. Who sat beside you; Mr. Dade? 

Senator Pasrorr. Don’t tell us it was Senator Tobey. 

The CuarrMan. I would have liked to have been there. 

Mr. Cuark. I think we had people there at the terminal who had 
supervisory positions that went. Mr. Gorman, I think, of Atlas, 
went to the ball game that day. 

The Cuatrman. Any of the city officials of Jersey City ? 

Mr. Rice. Did Mr. Sherfey go? 

Mr. Crark. No. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Bozarth ? 

Mr. Crark. No. 

Mr. Rice. Did you go tothe whole series yourself? 

Mr. Criark. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. How many times did you go? 

Mr. Ciark. One. 

The Cuamman. Who won that series? 

Mr. Criark. I don’t see—— 

Senator Pastore. I can see in private industry, and you are in pri- 

vate industry in a sort of unique way, where it would be all right. 
Ordinarily in private industry it is his own responsibility if he wants 
to buy world series tickets and charge them up to the company and 
take his customers or guests there. It is his private busines, and it 
is being done all over the United States of America. Here you have 
a contract more or less on a cost-plus basis, which means that the 
American Government is paying for this cost and you are charging 
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ip as an item of cost. The reason it was d\leted was due to the 
redetermination, when it was taken out. What we are trying to de- 
termine here is what gave you the idea that you could buy $4.000 worth 

world series tic ‘kets and have the United States Government pay 
for it. 

Mr. Ciuark. We didn’t figure we had a cost-plus contract in 1951. 
Our contract started January 1, 1952. We had a time and material 

tract, the same as we had had with seven national organizations 

{merica, to do work for them, and we didn’t know anything about 
any redetermination. It wasn’t in the purchase order until the last 
d iv of 1951. 

We felt whatever we made over and above our expenditures was 
ours, subject to renegotiation and Federal income taxes. 

Mr. Rice. They, at least, submitted the figures to the Government 

i cost item. The *y coul l have exere ised some ¢ pl on and con trol. 

Senator Pastore. I am more or less interested in the time when they 
entered the items. You say, oon had no idea at that time that it was 
voing to be a cost-plus basis ? 

Mr. Cirark. We had a time-and-material contract. So far as Mr. 
Dade and I knew, our biggest concern was what would renegotiation do 
to us and how much taxes did we have to pay on March 15. That was 
our biggest proble m, right about the time that you are talking about, 
the world-series tickets, because we knew we had made a lot of money. 
We had offered price reductions. They had been accepted. We asked 
them to get it over on another type contract. We thought we had done 
everything two people could humanly do. 

Senator Pasrore. Here is another point I would like to clear up. 
rhere have been some nasty connotations about this polit ical setup. I 
would like to know, from your own lips, what political interference 
there was in the operation of your activities. 

Mr. Ciark. To my knowledge, in 1951, I had none. Nobody ap- 
proached me to do anything specific or to force me to anything, except 
that time I testified to in executive session, when I think Mayor Kenny 
asked me to fire the night office manager and I refused to do it. But 
in 1952, we sensed, Mr. Cissel and I, that the police department, and we 
felt, and it is strictly speculation on our part, we ean’t prove it, we felt 
that the police department was agitating down on the docks, and that 
it was inspired by city hall. 

We felt that between us, but we had no way to prove it. 

Senator Pasrorr. That is explained by Mayor Kenny in this way. 
It is laudable if it is to be considered as the fact. He said that it came 
to his knowledge that there were many men there with criminal 
ords, and he gave orders to the police to keep them out. Was there any 
interference on the part of police beyond that scope? Certainly, you 
knew you had many men there with criminal records, working for you. 
I don’t see where there is anything wrong with the police department 
patrolling it more carefully. 

Mr. Cirark. We never objected to that. We cooperated with them. 
I gave them a list of every person down there at the terminal. I started 
to cooperate with them back in the fall of 1951. On two occasions, I 
supplied Captain Gordon and his men, Kirsten, Clark, and Waldron, 
with a list of names and addresses of all employees at the terminal. 

Then, again, I gave to the assistant police commissioner, a fellow 
under Messano— 
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Mr. Ctsset. Chetku. 

Mr. Ciark. No; it is the other name. We had no argument with 
the mayor at all. 

Senator Pastore. I want you to elaborate a little bit. You thought 
you were being harassed by the police. That is what your testimony 
amounts to. 

Mr. Ciark. We were, in 1952. 

Senator Pastore. In what way ¢ 

Mr. CLarx. About the time we were down in the mayor’s office, and 
I had insisted that Ryan come over and we try to get things resolved 
and have these work stoppages cut to a minimum, from that point on 
the so-called insurgent group was being inspired by people outside 
the terminal. We felt these detectives that were down we were agi- 
tating. It was all right, we agreed with Mayor Kenny. If there was 
any way we could get the people off the piers with criminal records, we 
were for it. 

He had previously published a list of people who should be barred 
from all piers from Jersey City, even before we came to Jersey 
City. 

He found out, and we found out, we couldn’t bar them. Ultimately, 
they went to court and the judge upheld these individuals. 
Senator Pastore. At that point, do you see anything wrong with 
that ¢ 

Mr. Ciarx. No, but at the same time he is hollering about these 
fellows with criminal records like Barney Brown, and the others were 
in daily conference with him. 

Senator Pasrore. How do you know that ? 

Mr. Ciark. I saw them come out of the office when I went into city 
hall, myself. So, I don’t see how you could holler on the one hand 
about people with criminal records working on the piers, and, on 
the other hand, he is conversing with them and having some discus- 
sions with them either on union matters or other things. 

Senator Pastore. Could you be a little more specific about that, as 
to exactly who and when, how many times? 

Mr. Criark. I can recall one time we went down to a meeting at 
city hall that was to be attended by all the international longshore- 
men’s business agents, their people and our people. I saw these people 
coming out of the mayor’s office prior to our meeting with them. 
These people had criminal records, but they were elected officers of 
the umion, but he had to deal with them and I had to deal with 
them. 

The Cuatrman. And at this time Tony Marchitto was holding office 
end okaying men to go to work for you with criminal records, and you 
had to keep them ¢ 

Mr. Criark. We didn’t know—— 

The Carman. That is a fact that is established. 

Mr. Crark. That is a fact. I read that in the transcript. 

The CHarrman. You paid $750-—— 

Mr. Crark. I bought the tickets to the dinner. 

The CHamman. I remember that Eva Tanguay said “Sucker.” 
She might have said something about you. 

Mr. Ciark. You can take that position. 

The Cuatrman. I feel they made suckers out of you, that crowd. 


Mr. Dave. May I inject a statement here? That may be very 
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well, Senator, but one of the things we had to de—you can under 

tand, certainly, from the testimony that has been presented here 
and the knowledge you have of that terminal, it was far from an ideal 
operation. It cannot be compared with another pier or commercial] 
operation. At the same time all of these facts were well known to 
the Army. 

We were encouraged, from the very start of the terminal, to try to 
cooperate with the union, with the politicians, with everybody else, 
to try to keep the cargo moving and not shut the terminal down. 

The CuarrmMan. What price cooperation ¢ 

Mr. Dave. Let me read from this document that I have here. I 
have a copy of a management survey. All of these facts were well 
known to the Army. The colonel was there every day. He got 
there early in the morning and left late at night. 

Mr. Rice. What colonel ¢ 

Mr. Danve. Colonel Millson. 

The CHarrmMan. No good. 

Mr. Dave. This particular one is from Colonel Tench, the district 
engineer. This is a recommendation, officially, to us from the Trans- 
portation and Depot Operations: 

5. Discuss problem with the union representatives, both to get their suggestions 
and let them know they are a part of the team. 

I ask you how in the world, knowing what kind of employees 
the union had, the type of characters, how would you go about 
making—— 

The CuarrmMan. I think I would have gotten mad about it and said, 
“Mr. Army Engineer, we are going to cancel our contract unless you 
clean the vermin off the pier.” 

Mr. Dave. That would have been one possibility. The inevitable 
result, without question, would be to shut the terminal down, and 
the cargo that was vitally needed- 

The Cuarrman. And the public in America would know what you 
are up against. 

Senator Pasrorr. That brings me to the point that I have been 
trying to establish with Mr. Clark. He said this was an absolutely 
volunt: iry act on his part. There was no purpose—— 

Mr. Dave. The tickets. I think you have made a big point of the 
tickets. I don’t think that had a thing to do with it. Mr. Cissel’s 
time and Mr. Clark’s time was probably 75 percent taken up with 
the daily bickering with the union, trying to keep them from com 


ing in. 
Senator Pastore. I grant you that. The point we are trying to 
investigate is the influence of the labor representatives, r the crim- 


inals, with reference to the operations at Claremont Perma’. Here 
we are confronted with evidence that on one occasion a business agent 
is given a testimonial dinner, which you had nothing to do with. If 
you had bought 5 or 10 tickets, I don’t think one would have ques- 
tioned it. What we are trying to find out here is why did you buy 
$750 worth of tickets to go to one man’s testimonial dinner. 

I would like to know exactly what was going on there that com- 
pelled you to do that. You can’t tell me you did that voluntarily. 
Either you were trying to buy the favor of them, or you were com- 
pelled to do it. 
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Mr. Ciark. Mr. Dade didn’t know a thing about the tickets. 

Senator Pasrore. | am talking about you. 

Mr. Crarx. I say, I voluntarily bought the tickets. I was not 
coerced. They were not rammed down my throat. I wasn’t trying 
to buy labor peace. And further than that, so far as I am concerned, 
I had a perfect right to buy tickets to a testimonial banquet and pass 
them out to our people, instead of them having to pay for them out 
of their own pockets. Maybe I didn’t use good judgment to buy 100 
tickets. But I had an awful lot of people. that worked for us, and 
there were an awful lot of people asked to buy tickets. They said, 
“If we don’t buy tickets, these guys will be mad at us.” 1 bought 
the tickets. This is Monday morning quarterbacking, now. This is 
2 years later. This isn’t the day where we are operating. We had 
a mission to get cargo through. We never missed a scheduled trip, 
even when they brought them in ahead of time, and everything else 
on this. And I think it is an awfully small point to labor at this late 
date. 

Senator Pasrore. Maybe it is to you, but it isn’t to us. 

Mr. Crark. Then we have a difference of opinion. 

Senator Pasrore. You couldn’t get a job at the terminal unless you 
went to Marchitto. A testimonial dinner was given for Marchitto. 
You paid almost $1,000 to favor that testimonial dinner. 

The Cuairman. “The Big Cheese.” 

Senator Pasrore. It is big when you connect it all together. Are 
we free or aren’t we free? 

Mr. Cuark. I would like to know just how many tickets other com- 
panies bought to the same banquet. I don’t think we are alone 
at all. 

Senator Pasrore. I am not saying that you are. Of course, you 
had a right to buy the tickets, and you had a right to give them to 
whom you pleased. It is strange that you should buy so many tickets 
for the one man who was responsible for anyone who got a job there, 
and that so many criminals got a job there through him, 

The Cuatrman. He was the clearinghouse. 

Mr. Crark. His union office was the clearinghouse. 

Mr. Rice. While we are talking about that, there is another thing 
that is very close to it, Mr. Chairman. Right after Johnny Duke 
was removed, a man by the name of Dominick Strollo went to work 
in the job of night hiring boss; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Ciark, That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Is that Tony Bender’s brother? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. We will recess for a moment. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

The CHatrman. The Chair would like to make a statement. After 
reviewing the situation about buying these tickets, it is very evident, 
patent and easily confirmed, that when they bought the $750 worth 
of tickets they reduced the net profits on the job by that amount. If 
they had not bought the tickets, it would have been $750 larger. 

Mr. Borpravux. That. is right. 

Mr. Ricr. There is one thing that Mr. Clark said at the beginning. 
He said something about he bought more than he wanted to buy, or 
something like that. 
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Mr. Cuark. I made no such answer. They wanted me to buy more. 

Mr. Rice. Going back. 

Mr. Ciark. Mr. Rice, excuse me. May I try to get this clear, be- 
cause I can see we have been foggy on it‘ We had a time and ma- 
terial contract, materials at cost. Suppose we had $2,000 in a week. 
Suppose we had a $3-an-hour Met charge, and we had five—say, we 
had 2,000 hours. Multiply that by it. The difference was our pro fit. 
We weren't charging the Government anything for world series tick- 
ets or testimonial dinners or church donations. 

Mr. Rice. How did the Government gel hold of the figures that 
they redetermined ? Where did they vet them from ¢ 

Mr. CLark. We gave them all of our figures 

Mr. Rice. You submitted them to them ? 

Mr. CuarK. Yes, voluntarily. 

Mr. Rice. There is no dispute about that ? 

Mr. CiarKk. I thought there was an implication we were hiding 

gures. We put it out on the table where avers could see it. 

Mr. Rice. a the breakdown of your ove rhe ad cost, it was decided 
your commercial, private business was approximatels 10 percent of 
your overall 100 percent, so you were doing 90 percent of your activ 1- 
ties with the Government and 10 with private enterprise, isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Cuark. What actually happened at. the end of 1951, when the y 
redetermined us, the Army Audit came in and they used cost-plus-a 
fixed-fee principle in auditing a time and material contract. We had 
no other alternative but to discuss it with them and go over the items 
in detail. We made many, many trips to Richmond, Va., and had 
many meetings in New York. We finally arrived at a total cost of 
the project for 1951 of $6,993,000, plus 5S percent profit. soa profit 
that we had prior to that time, that might have run 15 or 20 per- 
cent—— 

The CHarman. What was your net profit on the whole job there? 

Mr. Ciark. Well, it was 8 percent of $6,993,000. About a half 
million dollars; is that right? 

Mr. Dane. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. We were talking back a minute ago about some difficulty 
you had in which you called, or there was called, a meeting and you 
insisted on Joe Ryan being there. I take it that was in June 1952 
that you are talking about ? ? 

Mr. Cuark. No, I am talking about March 4. I happened to come 
to Washington on other business. I had no sooner checked into my 
hotel when I received a call from Mr. Cissel that the night force of 
the terminal were outside the gates and that the activities were at 
a standstill. That is serious. Our job was to get the cargo out. 

Mr. Rice. They were arguing about— 

Mr, Cuark. They weren’t arguing about anything, if I may finish 
my statement. The city police had stopped every car that bore a 
New York license plate indiscriminately, whether the people worked 
for the Corps of Engineers, supervisory staff, clerical, or worked for 
the union. They searched every car with no coordination with us. 
I would have thought when they had three detectives on the pier 24 
hours a day, pretty near, and we had cooperated with them, given 
them a list of everybody there, had many, many conferences with 
Captain Gordon, head of the waterfront squad, they could have at 
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least informed us of what they had in mind, and maybe we could hay: 
resolved things and not have a work stoppage. 

But they elected not to do that. I told Mr. Cissel to get Mr. Ryan 
on the phone and Mayor Kenny and call a meeting either at the ter 
minal or in Mr. Fyan’s office and find out what this was all about. 
With that I got back to the Claremont terminal. I arrived there at 
7 o'clock in the morning, walked in—what was Chetku—was he police 
commissioner ? 

Mr. Cissev. Yes. 

Mr. Cuark. I asked him what it was all about. He had no explana 
tion so far as I could get out of him. They had just decided to hold 
everybody up. I said, “It is fine, and we all want to assist in criminal 
identification, and things of that nature, but you have held up the 
job again. Let’s get this thing resolved.” 

With that we had an awful lot of fooling around before we all 
finally got down in Mayor Kenny’s office. The main subject of dis- 
cussion was that people were down in Claremont terminal working 
who had criminal records. 

Mr. Rice. Was Dominick Strollo an issue at that time? 

Mr. Crark. He was one of the issues. It seems that the mayor 
didn’t want Dominick Strollo down there. 

Mr. Rice. Mayor Kenny didn’t ? 

Mr. Criark. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. To identify Dominick Strollo, he is the man who suc- 
ceeded Johnny Duke as the night hiring boss? 

Mr. Cxiark. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Dominick Strollo had a criminal record ? 

Mr. Cuark. I checked up on him and found a record for book- 
making. 

Mr. Rice. He is this fellow here. He was the hiring boss and the 
brother of Tony Bender, Anthony Strollo, who in turn is generally 
considered to be the boss of a big mob in the New York area, since 
Adonis and Costello are in jail and Moretti has been murdered. He 
has been shown to have been in touch with Lucky Luciano, Costello, 
Lansky, Little Augie, Joe Adonis, Anastasia, Genovese, “Trigger 
Mike” Coppola and these people who were on the Claremont terminal. 
Also there was Albert Faccio, Johnny Duke, Strollo, Emilio who was 
his brother, and who was general labor foreman at the terminal, Rocco 
Dicono, night foreman at Claremont, Rocco Naro, assistant night 
foreman. In other words, the investigation develops that Tony Ben- 
der was the boss and was calling the shots on really who was being 
hired over there, and part of his operation was run through Dominick 
Strollo. What was the issue about Dominick at this meeting with 
Kenny and Ryan? Kenny didn’t want Dominick there? 

Mr. Crark. Kenny made the statement that people with criminal 
records from New York City were coming over there, coming into 
New Jersey, and that they were from the mobs of Bender, “Trigger 
Mike” Coppola— 

Mr. Rice. Joe Raoa ? 

Mr. CuarKk. Names we had read in the newspaper but didn’t know 
any of the people, and still don’t know them. 

The CuamMan. They were a motley crew. 

Mr. CuarK. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. They were upsetting his channel of control? 
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[r. CLarK. I pointed out to him also the people who were down 
re from New Jersey had criminal records, too. He had published 
st of people to be barred from the piers. The police department 

id attempted to do it but hadn’t gotten anywhere. About the time 

it I had that utterance out, Ryan and Connolly stepped in and said, 
“Wait a minute. We have reciprocity. People in Jersey City work 
n New York on the west side o1 the piers, and Brook lyn, and people 

rom New York have a perfect right to be sh: aped by the union over 

Jersey. So what was all the fuss about?” That was his main 

nt They labored that for about 2 hours. Finally 7 t got around to 
Dominick Strollo. 

I told them at that time that Strollo was our night hiring boss, 
in nl that any time that he had been down there he hadn’t done any- 
ing to harm us, that he had gotten the wot ue that the men had 
‘ome in, gone to work. I didn’t want to be in the position of defending 
Strollo, but at the same time I thought we were making an issue ont of 
| person whereas there were 40 or 50 people who were, in our opinion, 
worse because of the fighting that had been going on, like Gernie and 
Turney, and people like that. 

I think General Schwarzkopf attended that meeting, and he resolved 
it. We were all supposed to go back to work. 

Mr. Rice. What was Ryan’s position in relation to Dominick Strol- 
lo? Did he want him on the job? 

Mr. Crarx. I don’t recall Ryan saying anything about Dominick. 
His point was two things. Why did the police stop all the cars with 
New York license plates and prevent the men from going to work, 
and, two, there had to be reciprocity within the ILA back and forth 
between the 2 States. It had been going on for 20 or 30 years. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s see who the opponents were in this argument about 
Strollo. You have what looks like a three-party conference, or more. 
At least Kenny was there, representatives of the company, and repre- 
sentatives of labor, Ryan. Kenny said he wanted Strollo—who said 
he wanted him out? 

Mr. Criark. Kenny started out with talking about Tony Bender. 
Dominick Strollo became a subject after that. Then he said he wanted 
Strollo out of there, that he couldn’t be any night hiring boss. I 
frankly told Kenny that he wasn’t going to tell me who we had down 
there as employees, whether it is a hiring boss or anybody else, and I 
continued to tell him that. 

Mr. Rice. Did you realize you were in a position of defending an 
associate of one of the most notorious gangsters this country has ever 
seen ? 

Mr. Crark. At that time I didn’t know he was a brother of Tony 
Bender. The man had an address in New Jersey and he lived there, 
from our investigation. 

The Crareman. Mr. Clark, I would like to ask a question. Refer- 
ring to these tickets and your Federal income-tax return, did you 
deduct the 100 tickets to the testimonial dinner and the $3,000 or more 
baseball tickets as a business expense ? 

Mr. Cuarx. I don’t know. I would have to advise the committee by 
letter. 

The CHatrMan. Will you do that? 

Mr. Crark. Yes. 
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Mr. Rice. I think at the same time you might ask them to advise us 
who the recipients of the tickets were. He says he has some records 
onthat. We would be interested in city officials, union officials 

Mr. CrarK. I can tell you there were no city or union officials. 

Mr. Rice. Colonel Millson ? 

Mr. Crark. He went to the ball game one day. 

Mr. Rice. Is he the only Army officer that you recall ? 

Mr. CuiarKk. The rest were customers, and our own supervision. 

The Cuarrman. Did Ledbetter go? 

Mr. CuarK. No. 

Mr. Rice. You say supervisors for the various—— 

Mr. Criarx. Shepherd, Fraser Brace had a man there; Fluor; all of 
our customers. 

Mr. Rice. They all in turn, were on these Government contracts for 
overseas ¢ 

Mr. Ciark. They worked for the joint ventures. 

Mr. Rice. Their prime contractor was the United States Govern- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Cuark. That is right. 

The CHarrman. Did you get my question ? 

Mr. Cuarx. Yes, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Rice. Did any of your supervisors in the company, such as 
Dominick Strollo, attend ? 

Mr. Crark. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You didn’t include those ? 

Mr. Crark. Fellows like Reynolds. Fellows like that within the 
company. 

Mr. Rice. You mentioned in the conversation that you were arguing 
about Turney and Gernie being in there. Did that come up 1m this 
conversation with Kenny and Ryan? 

Mr. Cuark. Yes: because they were on the list of the people to be 
barred from the piers. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us all you know about the list of people to be barred 
from the piers; how that came to your attention ? 

Mr. Ciark. It came to my attention in the public press. After we 
had a facility in New Jersey, I started to buy the Hudson Dispatch 
and the Jersey Journal. One evening I read in the paper the list of 
people who the police department h: ad barred from the piers. We 
started checking around to find out if these people worked for us. 
We found a couple of them did. 

Mr. Rice. These were men with criminal records, the list of un 
desirables? 

Mr. Cisse. I think I can throw some light on this, Mr. Rice. Early 
in February the local representatives of the Jersey City waterfront 
squad handed our labor relations man a list of people to be barred 
from the piers. It included Maurice Manna, “Boston” Lepore—— 

Mr. Ricr. We have the list here. [Refers to exhibit No. 17.] 

Mr. Crark. Here is Brescia, Charles Miano, on down the list. 

Mr. Cisset. These are the people. But none of them were on our 
payroll except “Ducky” Brescia. “Ducky” Brescia was fired at the 
same time this list came out, just prior to the list. 

Mr. CrarK. He was also picked up for trying to sell numbers. 

Mr. Rice. What was the reason for firing him ? 

Mr. Crark. I don’t know. 
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Mr. Cisset. He was picked up outside the terminal and it was al- 
eged he had policy slips, and he was arrested. Shortly after that 
time we received this list, and his name was on it, I think, We were 
ible to keep him off the terminal. 

Mr. Rice. How about Pasquale Valenza, Joseph Russo, Alfred Fac- 

0, Joseph Giordano, DeCurtis, “Rocky” DiCono? Did they give 

su another list ? 

Mr. Ciark. Curtis and Giordano were added to a list which I have 
nere. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us how those lists worked. You were telling us you 
read in the newspapers where Kenny had published a list, and you 
looked it up and found he was already firecl. They came down and 
gave you another list. 

Mr. Cissev. I would like to correct Mr. Clark, if I might. First of 
. , we had this list given to us after Brescia was picked up for book- 

aking, supposedly. Shortly after that we had the trouble with the 
velll e department where they barred New Yorkers from the pier, and 
we had the so-called wildcat strike and the meeting at the mayor's 
office and a long discussion regarding the New York hoodlums. It 
was agreed at that meeting that the police commissioner and Mr. Clark 
and the union would get together the next day and discuss people to 
be barred from the piers. That very same night the names of people 
that we were not familiar with but who are on our payroll were pub- 

shed in the paper. It came pretty much as a surprise to us, because 
we thought that was going to be discussed the next morning; isn’t that 
right, Mr. Clark ¢ 

Mr. Ciark. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What did they tell you when they came down about the 
list; what were the reasons? You had one-hundred-and-sixty-some 
criminals on there, and they picked out 12 or 15. 

Mr. Ciarx. They were the ones that the captain of the waterfront 
squad particularly wanted kept off the piers, because this list had 
been published prior to our coming into Jersey City. There is one 
name on here, the name of “Joe the Beefer,” and another, “Joe the 
Hat” Chiarello. He gave usa hard time. He was back again. He 
finally went to court, and it was upheld that he could go to work. 

Mr. Rice. Did you have any conversation with Kenny about your 
wanting to fire these people? 

Mr. CrarKk. The only conversation I had was where Mr. Schwarz- 
kopf, Ryan, and all the others were in attendance. 

Mr. Rice. What did he say? 

Mr. Crark. He started out the meeting by saying that he wanted 
all these people out. When the meeting e nded, it was left to the police 
commissioner, Marchitto, and myself as a committee, to sit down and 
devise ways and means to get them off the piers. But I called the 
meeting and nobody ever showed up. 

Mr. Rice. What happened ? 

Mr. Ciark. Well, we just had one “hassle” after another about dif- 
ferent individuals over a period of time. Incidentally, the list didn’t 
have Strollo’s name on it out of those to be barred from the piers. 

Mr. Rice. No, but he got into the argument somehow or other. 

Mr. CrarK. He got into the discussion because of what Kenny kept 
repeating, that he didn’t want members of Raoa’s mob and “Tr igger” 
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Mike’s mob coming over to the piers in New Jersey ; not especially our 
piers, but all of them. 

Mr. Rice. You say that culmination of the meeting was a decision 
that you would sit down and figure ways and means of getting rid of 
people with criminal records? 

Mr. Crark. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You didn’t have to have a meeting on that; you had that 
right in your contract, didn’t you? 

Mr. CiarK. We had a clause in our contract reading something to 
the effect that people that the contracting officer deemed inimical 
to the public interests should be barred from the job site. But we 
didn’t have a contract at the time we were talking about this. We 
didn’t get our contract until May 1, 1952, even though we had been 
operating since January 1. 

Mr. Rice. You were operating from January—— 

Mr. Ciark. Under letter contract. 

Mr. Rice. Letter of intent. 

Mr. Ciark. Which didn’t have that feature spelled out for us. 

Mr. Rice. You had a contract with the warehousemen in which any 
employee who was guilty of pilfering, theft, broaching of cargo, smok- 
ing in prohibited areas, drinking, leaving the working area without 
permission of the super intendent 1 may be discharged? 

Mr. Crarx. We would discharge them and they would come back 
again. 

Mr. Rice. You just couldn’t make it stick? 

Mr. CrarK. No, sir, nor anybody else that operated on the water- 
front at that time. The fact of the matter is, just the other day I 
noticed after all the publicity there has been, that at the Brooklyn 
Army Base, 20 gangs walked off because the shop steward had to 
work. So even at this late date it doesn’t seem effective. 

Mr. Ricr. You say you didn’t get a copy of your contract until 
May? 

Mr. Crark. Of 1952. 

Mr. Rice. When you got that you still had over 100 people with 
criminal records. Was it possible then to get rid of anyone who was 
objectionable? 

Mr. CrarKk. We had a lot of strikes going on at that time and work 
stoppages. It was discussed with the engineers’ representative both 
at the terminal and over at the district office. I pointed out to them if 
they would deem these people inimical to the public interest we might 
get rid of them. But I was told that the Army’s policy was not to 
get mixed up in labor problems. 

Mr. Rice. Who told you that? 

Mr. Crark. I was told that verbally by 3 or 4 people. 

Mr. Rice. Name some. 

Mr. Criark. Colonel Millson. 

Mr. Rice. Anyone else? 

Mr. Criark. Colonel Ledbetter. 

Mr. Rice. Who was he? 

Mr. Crarx. Transportation officer of the Atlantic district, Corps 
of Engineers. 

Mr. Rice. Anybody else tell you that? 
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Mr. Cuark. Colonel Tench told me that, and I have a letter dated 
August 1 from him which goes all around the mulberry bush, but it 
wasn’t anything I could hang my hat on. 

Mr. Rice. When would you say you first started putting the Army 
on notice there were racketeers and people with criminal records on 
the payroll that you wanted to get rid of? 

The CuarrMan. That letter that you have just referred to, will you 
pr duce that ? 

Mr. Cuark. Yes, sir; I have it right here. I was just trying not 
to hold you up. 

The Cuarrman. Will you put it in the record at this point? 


Mr. CuarK. Yes. 
(The letter referred to is identified as “Exhibit No. 54,” and reads 
as follows:) 
Exnutsit No. 54 


DISTRICT ENGINEERS, ATLANTIC DistTRICT, 
Corps OF ENGINEERS, 
$46 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y., August 1, 1952. 
Re Labor Dispute at Claremont Terminal 
Dave Bros., INc., 
Claremont Terminal, Post Office Bor 282, 
Jersey City 5, N. J. 

GENTLEMEN : Reference is made to your letter of July 29, 1952, regarding the 
labor dispute prevailing at Claremont terminal and the present work stoppage 
apparently attributable to this dispute. 

Please be advised that official orders and regulations under which this district 
functions preclude active participation on the part of the contracting officer or 
his representatives as to the merits of disputes such as the one in queston. How- 
ever, it is a matter of policy that this office should passively participate in all 
issues incident to and directly affecting performance of the contract, provided 
that such participation is effected on an impartial-observer basis. 

In pursuance of the foregoing defined policy, this office is prepared at all times 
to offer such advice, legal or otherwise, as may be deemed appropriate under the 
circumstances of the particular issue. In order that this office might be in a 
position to effectively render such advice, it is considered essential, especially 
in the present instance, that the contractor adopt a policy of diligent admin- 
istration, whereby all proposed actions of consequence are conveyed to this office 
prior to execution of same. In this way, this office will have an opportunity to 
express either concurrence or nonconcurrence in the proposed action, and to 
suggest actions with a view to serving the best interests of the Government. 

In the event that the present situation at Claremont terminal develops to a 
point which, in the opinion of the contractor, necessitates direct retention of 
legal representation, consideration will be given to a proposal in this respect based 
on the facts and justification furnished at the time. It must be understood, 
however, that any such authorized legal counsel, although engaged on a reim- 
bursable basis under the contract, would serve in a strictly advisory capacity, 
and all advised actions on his part would be subject to prior review and approval 
of this office. 

Very truly yours, 
C. T. Tencn, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, District Engineer. 

Mr. Rice. When did you first really put the Army on notice that you 
had racketeers in there that you wanted to get rid of ? 

Mr. Crark. I never used the word “racketeers” because I didn’t 
know they were racketeers. I knew we had people with criminal 
records. I believe the first time that was discussed was about the time 
of the general strike in the port of New York in October 1951. 

Mr. Rice. Back as far as October 1951, the fact that people with 
criminal records were there came up? 
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Mr. Ciark. Yes. I can tell you how it came up. We worked at 
that pier when everybody else was shut down, except for a few days. 
It became very noticeable that especially our warehouse people w ould 
come in and work and ignore the picket lines. I brought that to the 
attention of the engineers’ representative at that time, ‘that it seemed 
rather odd with the ILA picketing every place in New York, and not 
in front of our place, but those in the warehousemen’s union came in 
and worked. 

Mr. Rice. What was the answer to that? Why did they disregard 
the picket line? 

Mr. CuarK. I felt that the union officers had no contro] over their 
union. 

Mr. Rice. Being specific, you are talking about Marchitto and his 
crowd ? 

Mr. Ciark. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Had no control over his own organization ? 

Mr. Crark. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Rice. About the first notice to the Army, or talking over crimi- 
nals on there, was about October 1951. Can you elaborate on that? 

Mr. Cuark. I discussed it with Colonel Millson, the fact that we 
had people there with criminal records. 

Mr. Rice. As early as October 1951? 

Mr. Cuark. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What did he say? 

Mr. Ciark. He would say that he would take it up with the labor 
branch of the engineers, which was the procedure. Everything had to 
be referred, you know. 

Mr. Rice. Up through the chain of command ? 

Mr. Cxiark. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What was the answer coming back on that? 

Mr. Ciark. I never got any answer. 

Mr. Rice. You say you never got an answer? 

Mr. Crarx. No. 

Mr. Rice. I-take it the reason you raised the question was that you 
felt the fact that these people with criminal people were on there was 
affecting the efficiency of the job? 

Mr. Crark. I felt that it oa an effect on the efficiency, and I also 
felt we should have Coast Guard passes for the people at that terminal, 
because I had been told verbally it was a secret contract that we had 
been working on, up as far as August 8 or 9, and I had read in the 
paper that the Coast Guard had announced they were going to have 
mobile units go around and process people. 

With that, I asked our administrative staff to get hold of the Coast 
Guard and get a unit over there, because I knew when you fingerprint 
people and “ask them to give their prior criminal record you know 
where you stand. So, on November 19, 1951, we wrote the United 
States Coast Guard Port Security Identification Unit, pier 9, East 
River, N. Y., attention Lieutenant Welker, as follows: 


GENTLEMEN: We understand that, effective January 1, 1952, all personnel 
handling military supplies in the New York Port of Embarkation will be required 
to have a United States Coast Guard security identification. 

Mr. Rice. You are referring, there, to the Magnuson Act, which 
called for certain security measures in the port area? 
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Mr. Cuark. That is right. 


We would like to confirm this and, also, have you furnish us with a question- 

ire and any other information which will enable us to determine which of our 

sonnel will be covered by this directive. 

Your cooperation is appreciated. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if you would submit that for the record ! 

Mr. Ciark. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Rice. This is a letter dated November 19, 1951 to the United 
States Coast Guard, Port Security, Identification Unit, pier 9, East 
River, New York, N. Y., attention Lieutenant Welker, and signed by 
Donald W. Atcheson, assistant to general manager, Dade Bros., Inc. 
We will identify it as exhibit 55. 

Was there any acknowledgment to this communication ? 

Mr. Cuark. | have it here, if I may enter it in the record. 

Che CHarrMAN. It may be entered in the record at this point, as 
exhibit No. 56. 

The letter referred to is identified “Exhibit No. 56,” and reads as 


oll ws.) 
Exuisit No, 56 


FORM 1, UNITED STA 


ES COAST UARD 


NOVEMBER 21, 1951 
GS/GP/P1. 
\ddress Reply to 
COTP, of New York, USCG, Port Security ID Unit, pier 9, East Riv 
New York 5, N. Y. 

DEAR SIR 

1. Your letter of November 19, 1951, is hereby acknowledged. 

2. At the present time applications for the U. S. Coast Guard port security 
cards will be considered from those who fall within the 2 groups below, and who 
are connected with one of the 3 classes of waterfront facilities listed helow: 

Group 1. Persons regularly employed on vessels or on waterfront facilities. 

Group 2. Persons having regular public or private business connected with 
the operation, maintenance, or administration of vessels, their cargoes, or 
waterfront facilities. 

3. The waterfront facilities which are affected presently by this program are: 
(1) Those vital to the military defense assistance program. 

(2) Those pertaining to the support of United States military operations. 

(3) Those pertaining to loading and unloading explosives and other danger- 
ous cargo. 

1. Pending further instructions, restrictions have not yet been placed on 
access to these facilities and will not be until cards have been issued in suffi- 
cient numbers to effectuate such restrictions. Processing of applications and 
issuance of cards will require at least 30 days. 

5. Provisions for persons who require occasional access to such vessels or 
waterfront facilities will be considered at a future time. Applications from 
such persons will not be considered now. 

6. Therefore, if you are certain your employees come within 1 of the above 
2 groups and also are connected with 1 of the 3 waterfront facilities affected, 
please answer and submit, by return mail, the enclosed questionnaire. 

Very truly yours, 


W. L. MALONEY, 
Commander, United States Coast Guard, 
Captain of the Port, New York. 
D. M. MoreEtt, Acting. 

Inclosing questionnaire. 

Mr. Cuark. Here is Coast Guard Form No.1. It tells us where to 
address the reply to, dated the 21st of November, which you have 
entered in the record. It goes on at great length. It is signed by W. 
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L. Maloney, commander of the Coast Guard, captain of the port. It 
says, “D. M. Morell, Acting,” and he encloses a questionnaire. 

Mr. Rice. On November 21, then, your letter is acknowledged and 
a questionnaire is 

Mr. CiarK. Here is the questionnaire. 

Mr. Rice. In which you were asked questions as to whether the 
waterfront facilities pertain to support of United States military 
operations, among other things. I take it, in your view, certainly this 
operation pertained to support of a United States military operation / 

Mr. Cuiark. Yes. There were military operations and facilities that 
were being constructed and manned. 

Mr. Rice. Would you submit the questionnaire ¢ 

Mr. Cuark. Here is the questionnaire which I returned—not my- 
self—which was returned by us on November 30. It was «.ddressed to 
Lieutenant Welker and states: 

Enclosed herewith is questionnaire which is being returned to you pursuant 
to our telephone conversation of yesterday. We shall await your further in- 
structions, 

That is what we turned in to them. 

The Cuarrman., It will be made a part of the record as exhibit No 
57 at this point. 

(Exhibit No. 57 appears in the appendix on p. 676.) 

Mr. Rice. We are receiving a Sen 1—A, which was an enclosure 
to the letter of November 21, a copy of which was returned to the 
Coast Guard by letter of November 30, 1951, a completed copy, again 
to the attention of Lieutenant Welker and signed by Mr. Atcheson. 
What became of that ? 

Mr. CiarK. On December 8, there is an interoffice memorandum 
from Mr. Atcheson to Mr. McGill, head of our labor relations and 
our guard unit, and so forth. He says: 





Attached hereto is correspondence with the United States Coast Guard relative 
to port security cards. We are required to have all our people equipped with 
these cards by January 1, 1952, and the necessary application blanks are for- 
warded with this memo. 

It is suggested that the applications be completed, the necessary photographs 
taken, and call Lieutenant Welker at Whitehall 3—3375, extension 19, to be noti- 
fied. Their office will arrange to send a mobile unit to Claremont Terminal to 
process the applications. 

Lieutenant Welker has advised that all union personnel will be processed by 
their respective unions. 

I shall be pleased to furnish any additional information you desire. 


Mr. Rice. That brings you up to December. 

Mr. Crark. They never sent the mobile unit, incidentally, and we 
filled out all these cards. 

Mr. Rice. You completed the necessary applications, sent them in? 

Mr. Crark. On January 3, 1952, our safety engineer says: 


I have contacted the Coast Guard and was informed by them that the date for 
securing Coast Guard passes for our employees has been advanced to February 
1, 1952. 

They recommend that we fill out the applications we have and have photo- 
graphs taken and maintain these applications until the mobile unit is available 
for our use. 

It will be several months before the unit will be available, and we will not be 
penalized for not having passes, as long as we have started the preliminary 
work they have suggested above. 
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Will you please have the application blanks filled out by the various depart- 
nts and returned to you, and in the meantime, I will work on the setting up 


of our photographing needs and determine our requirements. 


[hat is addressed to Mr. H. E. McGill, signed by Thomas Bonna, 
safety engineer. 

Then, on January 22, Mr. McGill sent out to all our supervisors the 
Coast Guard security identifications, with this memorandum: 

We are required to have Coast Guard security identification on all our people. 
Will you please have all the employees under your supervision, including those 
employees reporting on the night shift, fill out a copy of the attached United 
States Coast Guard form? 

Please return all copies to the personnel department. 

We have 224, they tell me, of these in our files. 

Mr. Rice. Completed applications? 

Mr. Criark. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What became of all those things? 

Mr. Ciark. What became of the applications—we still have them. 
They never came over. 

Mr. Rice. We will enter a sample questionnaire in the record, as 

bit No. 58. Nothing ever came of it? The Coast Guard stopped 
re é 
Exhibit No. 58 is on file with the committee. ) 

Mr. Cuarx. That is right. The Coast Guard boat used to come up 

the channel and turn around to see that we didn’t have flammable 

ngs on the barges. 

Mr. Rice. We have a serious question, Mr. Chairman. It appears 
that Dade Bros. notified the United States Coast Guard, in their 
questionnaire, I notice here, on November 30, 1951, in answer to the 
question, “What particular class of waterfront facilities or vessel does 
your business require you to have access to?” and he refers to the 
section that states— 

Those pertaining to the support of United States military operations. Clari- 
fying remarks: We are operating under a Corps of Engineers contract, process- 
ng cargo for overseas installation. We load ships at our stringpiece. 

In addition to that, your job had been classified as secret, up until 
August 1951, isn’t that right ¢ 

Mr. Cuark. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Nothing comes of that, although we have the Magnuson 
\ct, which directs the Coast Guard to look into port security. 

Che CHarrMan. We will have the Coast Guard before us before we 
are through. 

Mr. Rice. Yes. Iam not suggesting that the witness can reconcile 
this, but we are pointing out at this time a letter which was included 
n the Preparedness Committee report in late February of 1953, which 
is dated February 4, 1953, on the letterhead of the United States Coast 
(;uard, addressed to the chairman, the Honorable Leverett Saltonstall, 
Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate. It is signed 
by Merlin O’Neill, vice admiral, United States Coast Guard, Com- 
mandant. We will identify it as exhibit No. 59. In this letter, 
the admiral tells of the Executive order promulgated in 1950, directing 
the issuance of port security cards in compliance with the Executive 
order where the following activities are conducted : 

(@) those vital to the military defense assistance program; (b) those per- 
taining to the support of United States military operations; (c) those pertaining 
to loading and unloading explosives and other dangerous cargo 


You were not doing that? 
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(Exhibit No. 59 appears in the appendix on p. 677.) 

Mr. Ciark. No. 

Mr. Rice. In section (b), in 1951 you were doing $9 million worth 
of work for the 7 major contractors who were doing the overseas 
bases and construction: isn’t that right i 

Mr. Cuark. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Did you reconcile this statement, then, at the end of the 
letter, where Admiral O'Neill says: 

The information thus obtained has not indicated that the pier known as 
Claremont Terminal, Jersey City, has been used for MDAP or military shipments 
in such quantities or with suflicient frequency to justify restricting the area, | 
No request has been received from either the Army or any private operator that 
the Coast Guard assist in denying access of any person to the facility. 

Mr. Ciark. Apparently, it didn’t get up the chain of command. 

Mr. Rice. Do you think he is saying something that is right in this 
letter / 

Mr. Ciark. No, I disagree with the man’s letter. I have read that 
thoroughly. We notified them. I talked with Ensign Alderburrough 
in August 1951. That is the reason we have put these letters in the 
record. We take issue with the letter that was put in the report of 
the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. Rice. You talked with an ensign? 

Mr. Crark. Ensign Alderburrough in August 1951. 

Mr. Rice. What did you talk about? 

Mr. Ciark. I told him we had opened the Claremont terminal and 
were interested in having Coast Guard passes for our employees. 

Mr. Rice. Was he stationed with the Captain of the Port ? 

Mr. Ciark. The same place as Welker. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman, it doesn’t appear possible we can recon- 
cile this through this witness. I point out we will have the Coast 
(;uard representative here next com But as far as you are concerned 
there is a great vacuum insofar as interest by the Coast Guard—— 

Mr. Criark. That is the reason we entered these communications 
in evidence. 

The CHarrMan, It appears to me you are talking to an ensign, a sec 
ond lieutenant, and the woods are full of them. Didn’t you do it in 





writing? 

Mr. Crark. We did. 

The Cuarrman. To the ensign ? 

Mr. Crark. No, Lieutenant Welker. 

Mr. Ricr. Was any reason given to you why the Coast Guard didn’t 
pick up the check for this? 

Mr. Dapr. No, but I think I can cast some light on that, if I may. 

I notice in the Preparedness Committee report they have quoted let 
ters from Colonel Tench to his superior with regard to Coast Guard 
applications. It was at a later date, but this question of the Coast 
Guard, from the correspondence that is in that committee report, 
would indicate that Colonel Tench had either correspondence or dis- 
cussions with people higher up in the Corps of Engineers. We know 
nothing about that. 

Mr. Rice. Colonel Tench is with the Corps of Engineers and not the 
Coast Guard. Keeping the Corps of Engineers out of it, is there any 
explanation that you know of why the Coast Guard didn’t follow out 
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Executive order and follow up the port security program after you 
it them on notice th: at you were doing something that was supporting 
e military program / 

Mr. Cuark. I have no knowledge why they didn’t follow through. 

Mr. Rice. No one ever told you why ¢ ¢ 

Mr. CLARK. No. 

Mr. Rice. Would you say it is a remarkable thing, as far as you 
re concerned ? 

Mr. CLArk. It is very unusual. But I notice afterward, this is a lit 
tle while after 1951, where certain piers were classified by the Coast 
Guard, and I read it in the public press, they weren’t handling the 

igo for the military that we were. There were piers up in Hoboken, 
which to my knowledge where just commercial steamship companies 


operate. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is Colonel Tench coming before us? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. I think we might want to recess now. 

Mr. Dananer. Just to bring out this one thing—— 

Mr. Rice. We haven’t completed our examination. 

Mr. Dananer. Since it dovetails into your last statement, pursuant 
to the negotiations you did have with the Coast Guard security office, 
you did process 240 applications for security passes ¢ 

Mr. CLARK. 224, 

Mr. Dananer. You went through all the questionnaires and had 
them all prepared, did you not ? 

Mr. Crark. We have the expense of photographing and getting all 
the forms out. 

Mr. Dananer. You got it ready for their direction. And they told 
you further that as far as the union personnel, as distinguished from 
your own, that the unions would police their own membership ? 

Mr. Ciark. Would process their own. 

Mr. Dananer. And it was put out in writing. 

Mr. Rortnson. The only thing I wanted to clear up, if I might, in 
referring to this security thing at Claremont terminal, is that you are 
talking about on ly your own operation ? 

Mr. Cxiark. Yes, not what the stevedoring company and the port of 
embarkation did. I wouldn’t have any knowledge of that. 

Mr. Roninson. They had a sizable operation ? 

Mr. Cruark. They handled ever ything we did. 

Mr. Roprnson. You are not referring this question of security clear 
ance to the operation of the New York Port of Embarkation, which 
was a loading on to the ship operation ? 

Mr. Ciark. I was speaking about our function, which was every 
thing up to 150 feet of the stringpiece. What the port of embarkation 
did and the stevedori ing company did, I don’t om. 

Mr. Ronrnson. Did the Corps of Engineers h: ave any security officers 
on the ber in connection with your operation ? 

Mr. Criark. No, they would come over and examine us. I have 
reports ‘th at tell us that we had a good security setup, if you would care 
to have them in the record. 

Mr. Roprnson. The responsibility of security, so far as your opera 
tion is concerned, in your area, was that of the C orps of Engineers; 
wasn't that right? 

Mr. Ciark. The responsibility was, as contracted with the Corps of 
Engineers, under their administration. That is the reason Mr. Kubi 
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stek and Mr. Socca came over. I have a letter here where they write 
us and tell us everything is fine, even including the parking lot. 

The Cuatrman. We will recess at the present time for lunch. We 
will meet again in this room at 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
2:30 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 2:30 p. m.) 

Present : Senator Tobey. 

Also present: Messrs. Rice, Robinson, Jackson, Plant, Butler, and 
Fisher. 

The CHarrMan. We will resume the hearing. 

Mr. Rice. We will resume in connection with the phase of the 
inquiry directed toward the activity or lack of activity by the Coast 
Guard. Obviously, the importance of that interrogation is that in 
1950 the Congress passed the Magnuson Act which was designed to 
control the security of the ports, particularly in those sections of the 
port where military or national defense produe ts were being handled. 
The committee is very definitely interested in the functioning of the 
Magnuson Act. I don’t know whether there have been any Supreme 
Court cases or not, but the interpretation by the Coast Guard as to 
whether or not it has been an effective adjunct to our laws in coping 
with the problem of security in the ports is of interest. 

So the committee is, through these witnesses, getting a firsthand 
view of what happened to them in connection with the Coast Guard 
security program. 

To review just briefly, it appears that the question of the security, 
at least so far as—apart from the communism angle—the racketeer- 
ing was concerned, was very definitely raised by Dade Bros. through 
correspondence and verbal communications to the Coast Guard, but 
nothing looking toward real constructive activity took place. 

I wonder if you feel that is a fair statement, Mr. Dade? 

Mr. Dapr. I think you might add that in order for any waterfront 
person to get a Coast Guard pass, he has to be fingerprinted, photo- 
graphed, and he has to detail a list of any criminal activities he has 
been associated with. 

Most of these underworld characters are reluctant to falsify a re- 
port of that kind. So, if they put their criminal record down, it ob- 
viously stands out. If they falsify it, they realize it is a serious 
offense. 

The practical effect of that is, had the Coast Guard security been 
followed through, it would have eliminated a substantial number of 
the undesirables who were later on employed at the terminal. 

Mr. Rice. I don’t believe we have the exact language handy, but 
the tenor of it, or the teeth in the act, gives the Coast Guard author- 
ity to exclude an individual whose activities or background would be 
inimical to the public interest and safety. I think that is the language 
used, 

We are attempting to get at the problem to see if it is actually 
working. It is one of the prime interests of the committee. I think 
probably on Wednesday of next week we will have Coast Guard offi- 
cials in here and discuss that phase with them. 
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The Cuairman. A pseudojustification for employing these men, as 
announced by certain labor leaders to me in New York, was based 
upon so-called humanitarian grounds, that these men should have a 
chance to reinstate themselves. We should know whom we are em- 
ploying and what we are playing with. 

Mr. Price. Let’s direct our attention to the Corps of Engineers ofli- 
cials and the correspondence and the conversations you had with them 


concerning the criminal element on the job. We were just getting 
nto that at the recess. I believe you told us that you had no written 


directives from the Corps of Engineers which would give you guid- 
ance prior to receiv ing the formal contract in May of 1952. But I am 
sure that you had conversations with Colonel Millson or Colonel 
Tench, or some others prior to that, or correspo! dence leading up to 
a conference on February 28, 1952, at which the subject of finger- 
printing of dock workers was discussed. Would you enlighten us on 
that, Mr. Clark ¢ 

Mr. Ciark. During the recess, in looking through my records here, 
1 noticed that on the llth of February, 1952, we wrote to the district 
engineer through the authorized representative of the contracting 
officer, who was Colonel Millson at the terminal, and we said: 

Gentlemen: At the inception of the existing letter contract we were given the 
Corps of Engineers Manual for Adm tration of Cost-Plus-A-Fixed-Fee Con 
struction Contract to use as a guide in carrying out the prescribed work. Par- 
ticular reference is made to chapter 4 of section I, paragraph 36 (c), which 
states, “No names should be added to the payroll by the payroll department ex 
cept on written authorization of the executive responsible for the personnel 
records.” 

Because of the ‘‘shapeup”’ system of hiring waterfront labor, we find that due 
to the constant daily change of employees, the procedure outlined in the ad- 
ministrative manual as quoted above is impractical for this class of labor. 
Cherefore, it is requested that the contractor be relieved of the responsibility of 
complying with the manual in this respect. 

On February 19 we received a letter back from the Corps of Engi 
neers which said—it is in reference to hiring procedures: 

Reference to your letter of February 11, 1952. You are advised that chapter 4, 
section 1, paragraph 38 (c) of “Manual for Administration of Cost-Plus-A-Fixed 
Fee Construction Contract” applies specifically to nonmanual office and supe 
visory personnel, and has no reterence to employees in a manual classification 
hired subject to a union agreement. 

That was sent for the district engineer by the chief of Labor 
Relations Branch. 

Mr. Rice. That eliminates any one of t 
under this clause / 

Mr. Cuark. That is right. You can see that is the response we got. 
We put them on notice that we felt we had the manual, that we wanted 
to conform. We wanted an interpretation. We thought it was a 
rather hard thing—— 

The Cuairman. They were looking for an out. 

Mr. Rice. In diseussing this problem with the Corps of Engineers 
people, did they tell you the reason why they deleted anyone who was 
employed by the union from consideration? The union certainly 
supplied the major percentage of your employees on the whol project 
80 percent, maybe, or more. 

Mr. Ciark. They didn’t expand on that wit! but they probably 
told our labor relations manager about it. He would have had the 


he union for consideration 
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discussions with him. I am quoting some of the letters he and Mr. 
Cissel wrote. Mr. Armstrong, who was in charge of that section of 
the Corps of Engineers, would have expanded to them. 

Mr. Rice. They were deleting there the very people you are talking 
about. All these people with criminal records, for the most part, 
were stemming right from the union. They were saying, “We won’t 
bother about anyone in the union”; is that the idea ? 

Mr. Cuark. That is what it says. 

Mr. Rice. ‘That is in February 1952? 

Mr. Ciark. Yes; right after we got the letter contract. 

Mr. Rice. It was at a time after you had received an undesirable 
list and when this question of racketeers was at white heat, so to 
speak. It was being played up in the papers and Mayor Kenny was 
meeting Tony Bender over there in Phil Regan’s apartment. 

What can you tell us about this conference on February 28, 1952, 
held by Colonel Tench, district engineer, Major General Knoll, Brig- 
adier General Harden, and Br igadier General Lovett? At this meet- 
ing the fingerprinting of the dock workers was discussed and appar- 
ently the plan was approved. 

Mr. Cuark. I probably started all that. I told Colonel Ledbetter, 
who was the transportation oflicer and the man to whom Colonel 
Millson reported, that I thought the Engineers should get behind this 
business of getting the Coast Guard in there and fingerprinting people. 

I further | pointed out to them that they had a security section and 
a labor relations section. It was manned with personnel. We couldn’t 
make a move unless we got concurrence, whether it was on the subject 
of giving somebody an increase in pay or getting approval of a man 
to put him on the payroll in a nonmanual classification. So I thought 
equally serious with that was the question of fingerprinting the 
people who worked on the pier who came from the various unions, 
as well as the office personnel, all of us. 

Colonel Ledbetter agreed with me. He said he would take it up 
with higher. authority. He later told me that he had discussed it 
with Colonel Tench. 

Mr. Rice. In the chain of command, does it go 

Mr. Crark. Millson, Ledbetter to Tench to Lovett, and on up. 
That is all the light I can throw on the conference you refer to. 

Mr. Rice. I take it you did not participate in this conference? 

Mr. Cuark. No, 

Mr. Rice. This was purely an Army officers’ conference ? 

Mr. Crark. In the Corps of Engineers, apparently. 

Mr. Rice. We find sometime between February 28 and March 19, 
1952, which is a particulary sensitive period in this operation, it was 
a time when you were having considerable difficulty, when the police 
were interfering, when Mayor Kenny was meeting gangster Tony 

sender and trying to work out some peace, according to his testimony 

because he knew that Bender had influence—that was March 14— 
and right around this time Colonel Tench reconsidered the matter 
and teletyped General Lovett that he was abondoning this finger- 
printing section. se you know anything about that? 

Mr. Ciark. No, s 

Mr. Rice. Was any e expli ination given to you ? 

Mr. Crark. No, i asked Colonel Ledbetter why I hadn’t heard 
something. He said it was beng taken up with higher authority. 
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The CuairmMan. Assume that Dade Bros. had insisted on it. nut out 
a notice, “All employees on the job from now on will be fingerprinted,” 
giving their criminal record, if any; what would have happened ? 

Mr. CuarK. I think the same thing would have happened that hap- 
pened the day I handed DeCurtis and Valenza the cards and asked 
them to fill them out. They refused, and didn’t labor the point and 
left. They never did come back. 

The CuarrMan. Did you say good riddance to bad rubbish? 

Mr. Ciark. Absolutely. 

Mr. Rice. In a section of your reply to the armed services, you are 
talking about taking action toward the security and racketeering 
phases, advising the district engineer, Corps of Engineers, that several 
criminals were there. What supporting material do you have showing 
that you advised the district engineer that certain employees had 
criminal records ¢ 

Mr. Cuark. Purely conversation. 

Mr. Rice. This is conversation with 

Mr. Cuark. Myself and Colonel Tench. I think, possibly, his legal 
man was in the room with us. 

Mr. Rice. What is the legal man’s name? 

Mr. Cuark. The man there at that time was named Kendl. 

Mr. Rice. Can you fix the time, with a reasonable degree of ac- 
curacy ¢ 

Mr. Ciark. The conference I am referring to would be sometime in 
May or June of 1951. 

Mr. Rice. That was after the fingerprinting? 

Mr, Ciark. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. So, you came back at them again, after they had decided 
not to fingerprint, for some reason or other, and again pointed this 
out to them ¢ 

Mr. CLARK. l pointed out not only the seriousness of the problem, 
but the seriousness of the work stoppages that we were undergoing 
over there. I told Colonel Tench— 

Mr. Rice. You felt the work stoppages were due, in part, to the 
criminal element, didn’t you ¢ 

Mr. Cuark. I felt in part to the criminal element and in part to the 
agitation that had created an insurgent group, and in jockeying for 
position, people seemed to be going through outside the perimeter of 
the Dade Bros. family, and I told Colonel Tench I was spending half 
of my life attending meetings at Kenny’s office, Ryan’s office, at the 
terminal, and we were getting nowhere. I thought he should invoke 
this clause in the prime contract which we had, after it was signed in 
May. 

Mr. Rice. You are referring to this clause, article 7, subclause (e), in 
the contract dated January 1. But you didn’t receive a copy of that 
until some months later. You are referring to that clause 

The contracting officer— 

Who is the contracting officer there ? 

Mr. Cuark. Colonel Tench would be. 

Mr. Rice (reading) : 


may require the contractor— 
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that is you— 


to dismiss from work such employee or employees as the contracting officer deems 
incompetent, careless or insubordinate, or whose continued employment is deemed 
inimical by the contracting officer to the public interest. 

I take it you were calling on Colonel Tench, who was the contracting 
officer, inviting his partic ular attention to this clause, which gives them 
authority to get rid of anyone who was inimical to the public interest, 
which is a right broad statement. What reply did he give you to 
that? You had particular people in mind, You pointed out certain 

‘ases of people you had there, didn’t you? 

Mr. Ciark. We discussed individuals, yes. 

Mr. Rice. Who had criminal records ¢ 

Mr. CiarK. I absolutely don’t recall the exact language he used. 

Lhe Cuatrman. What was his attitude? Did that man Tench seem 
to be outraged or indignant as to the condition on the docks? 

Mr. Ciark. He saw I had a problem. 

Mr. Rice. Did he cooperate to help you solve it? 

Mr. CrarK. I wouldn’t say that we got all the help that we should 
have gotten. May I elaborate on that? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Cxiark. From the day that terminal opened, we had visits from 
the Military Intelligence Division, the Naval Intelligence Division, the 
security branches of the various districts of the Corps of Engineers, 
We had security checks. We had an Inspector General’s visit, and he 
wrote a report about us. 

We had an Army audit special representative spend 2 months there 
and write a report about us. We had a management survey by some- 
body assigned to the Corps of Engineers district. We had the Hudson 
County grand j jury visit the place. We appeared there. We had dealt 
with General Schwarzkopf’s crime investigators in New Jersey. Mr. 
Cissel and Mr. McGill had gone over to the Brooklyn Army Base and 
testified to the CID. I felt that the district engineer or the division 
engineer, or the people who had charge of this project, had within their 
grasp suftic ient agencies to straighten this matter out instead of just 
letting it be up to the Dade Bros. to combat it alone. 

I don’t know how much clearer I can be than that. It used to incense 
me no end that the minute there was a newspaper headline, I had a 

raft of investigators down to interview me. But they knew about it— 
all these agencies read the papers just like we did—and they visited us. 

I have these management surveys where they tell us to make the 
union a part of the team. We would like to enter that into the record. 

I think it is ridiculous, at this late date, that we are the only ones who 
have spent 5 or 6 months of our lives going around testifying at places, 
and have suffered embarrassment and smear and pilfery, and every- 
thing else. So, I brought it to the attention of the person to whom I 
should bri ing it to, the contrac ting officer. I have somewhere here, in 
all of these records, a report of the secur ity survey made in the terminal, 
signed by the engineer people. 

Mr. Rice. Nothing wrong? 

Mr. Crark. Nothing wrong. 

Mr. Rice. You knew that wasn’t true. You knew there was some- 
thing wrong. Colonel Tench was giving you no relief, although you 
were communicating your feelings to him. ‘Time went on. Did you 
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ver go over his head to General Lovett? Did you have any conversa- 
s with General Lovett about this situation 4 
\Mr. Crark. No; I never did. 
Mr. Rice. Were any conversations repeated to you, through Colonel 
fench, showing the attitude of General Lovett in that situation ¢ 


Mr. Cuark. No. The only thing I can recall is, when I closed the 

terminal down, and during the strike in October 1951, that I had sort 

iken the law into my hands and shut the place down, and I was 
subject to criticism and our contract could have been can eled. 


Mr. Rice. Who criticized you? 
Mr. CuarK. It wasn’t indicated to me who criticized me, but I was 


told thal criticism had been directed in my direction. 
. Rice. From the Corps of Engineers ? 
Mr. Cuarx. I don’t know whether it was the Corps of Engineers or 
{ Transportation Corps. You want ares in m ind that the Trai 
portation Corps was operat ing on that pier equally vith the Engineers, 


the people over at the Brook lyn Port of E wale ition kept their 
fingers on conditions of our labor problems all the time. 

We were visited daily by people over there. In fact, they had people 
on the seene; did they hot ¢ 

Mr. CisseL. Yes. 

Mr. Cuark. The barometer was how our men went. If they came in 
to work, the stevedores would go to work. If the stevedores had some 
problem with the company that was doing the loading, that would 
have something to do with the attitude of our men about coming to 

rk. 
Mr. Rice. Would you say, at no time did anyone connected with the 
United States Army, Corps of Engineers, ‘Transportation Corps, mani- 
fest any interest, coupled with any action, looking to divesting that 
operation of the criminal element ? 

Mr. CLark. There was no apparent interest. No directives had been 
brought to my attention. 

Mr. Rice. You would say, on the contrary, there was apathy about 
the thing ¢ 

Mr. Ciark. Well, we have been told—we are in the position here, 
now, of talking about our best customer—we have been told that it is 
the polic, y of the Army to keep their nose out of labor problems. I 
haven’t heard that once; I have heard it many times. 

Mr. Rosrnson. I wanted to clarify and pinpoint this a little more. 
In your talks with the Army and the Corps of Engineers people, did 
any of them ever indicate to you how they interpreted this particular 
provision of the contract that Mr. Rice just read to you? 

Mr. CrarK. No. 

Mr. Rorrtnson. Did they ever give you any indication, in other 
words, that they understood that provision to refer solely to subver- 
sive elements ? 

Mr. Ciark. Yes; I have heard that stated. 

Mr. Rorsinson. Did you know whether or not that was the Army’s 
interpretation of that particular provision ? 

Mr. CLark. Not oflicially, no; I didn’t know it. Just conversation 
you have. 

Mr. Rostnson. You say “not officially” 

Mr. Crark. Officially would be if i would write me an inter- 
pretation of the words “inimical to the public interest.” 
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Mr. Rozinson. Did you understand that to be the Corps of Engi- 
neers’ interpretation of that particular provision of the contract? 

Mr. Cuark. That it pertained only to communistic or subversive— 

Mr. Ropinson. That it pertained to subversive elements on a job 
as distinguished from somebody who may have had a criminal back. 
ground ¢ 

Mr. Ciark. No; that was never clearly stated to me, one way 
another. 

Mr. Rosrnson. You speak about the Corps of Engineers and the 
Transportation Corps. The ‘Transportation Corps people that wer 
working with the Corp of Engineers were people who were assigned 
or detailed to the Corps of Engineers from the Transportation Corps; 
that was not a Transportation Corps project ? 

Mr. Ctarx. No—— 

Mr. Roprnson. Where you were operating, that was a Corps of 
Engineers’ project, with ‘Transportation people detailed to them as 
members of the staff: isn’t that true? 

Mr. Cuark. Not that alone. Colonel Millson and Colonel Led. 
better were both Transportation Corps personnel assigned to the Corps 
of Engineers. But the property was first 29 acres and then 89 acres. 
On the back end of the property, the east section of the property, for 
150 feet from the stringpiece back, was the area in which the steve- 
doring company, under contract to the Transportation Corps, oper 
ated in, and the Transportation corps oflicers were there supervising 
that company’s efforts loading the ships, and Transportation Corps 
checkers were there checking cargo onto the ships. That is the reason 
why I always said there was a community of interests here. It was 
the engineers who told Atlas to sign the lease with the Lehigh for 
the property, but then they gave access to, and naturally had the aid 
of, the Transportation Corps to load the goods from the pier onto the 
vessels, 

Mr. Ropinson. You had nothing to do with that operation ¢ 

Mr. Crark. Only we met their schedules. 

Mr. Rice. You crated it and moved it to where they could pick it 
up and load them onto the ship? 

Mr. Ciark. During 1951 we moved it to the stringpiece; in 1952 to 
within 150 feet of the stringpiece. 

Mr. Roprnson. That was the transportation corps of the New York 
Port of Embarkation’s operation ? 

Mr. Crark. That is right. 

Mr. Rogrnson. The operation you were involved in was a Corps 
of Engineers operation with transportation people detailed to the 
Corps of Engineers; it was not a Transportation Corps operation that 
you were engaged in? 

Mr. CrarK. No. 

Mr. Rice. I think we have probably covered the Corps of Engineers’ 
situation fairly thoroughly, unless you have something to add there. 
Is there any further documentation that you have as to putting the 
Corps of Engineers on notice as to the criminal element ? 

Mr. Crark. Well, every time there was a work stoppage we sent 
them a written memorandum in the form they prescribed, which is 
part of the standard operating procedure. Incidentally, that is the 
standard operating procedure for the terminal. On the back you 
will find we filled out 129 different forms of reports, one type or an- 
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other, from work requests, equipment requests, overtime requests, 
property records, hours’ work breakdown report, and so on. If you 
care to have this for the r« cord—— 

Mr. Rice. Your point being you were very close ly re porting to the 
Corps of Engineers each and every activity ; 

Mr. CrarK. This w asn’t a haphazardly run organization. It was 
detailed out, and operating procedure was approved by the Corps 
of Engineers. The forms were approved. They all had symbol num 
bers. They were furnished the various sections of the engineering 
district under which we worked. It was a military base right from the 
very first day we moved into Claremont terminal. They put an ofli- 
cer in charge. When it became a cost-plus contract in 1952, he not 

y was the officer in charge, but the authorized re presel tative of 
the contracting officer, authorized to sign up as high as fifty or one 
hundred thousand dollars worth of expenditures and approvals, and 
things of that nature. 

Rick. You have a section in your answer here in which you 

y, talking about the racketeers or criminals, page 48: 

Submitted complaints to the international president of the International Long 
shoremen’s Association that workers with criminal records were being sent by 
the local Jersey City union to the terminal. 

[ presume there you are talking about submitting complaints to 

Joe Ry: an, the international president ? 

Mr. Crark. I went over to Mr. Ryan’s office with C apts iin Gordon 
of the waterfront squad. We cooled our heels for 21%4 hours. 

Mr. Rice. Can you fix the approximate time when that took place? 

Mr. Ciark. Probably March 6 or 7, right after the stoppage that 
we had. 

Mr. Rice. That would be around January of 1952? 

Mr. Cuark. March, around March 6 or 7 of 1952. Captain Gor 
don’s and my purpose in going over there was to try to get this whole 
business straightened out. We went in. We waited while Marchitto 
and Ryan and Connolly and Spencer and Florio and all of them had 
a meeting. 

Mr. Rice. “Packy” Connol lly yam l = Florio? 

Mr. CLARK. There was a PI are hi tl . Di mnybrook yoing on because 
we could hear a lot of noise. Finally they came in and we had a 
meeting, if you call it a meeting, where there was a lot of shouting 
and hollering. re I stepped out to get a drink of water— 

Mr. Rice. You had a meet ne. What did you ti lk about? What 
was your theme song ¢ 

Mr. CriarkK. Theme song after we got there was that Ryan objex ted 
to the number of men Marchitto had taken into the warehousemen’ 
union. They made quite a lengthy discussion out of that. 

Mr. Rice. What was your purpose in going over? 

Mr. Ciark. Our purpose, Captain Gordon’s and my purpose was to 
get Ryan to tell Marchitto and Florio to see if we could get these 
birds with criminal records off the pier so we would have an unin- 
terrupted flow of these goods going to the airbases that were being 
constructed. Captain Gordon 

Mr. Ri E. He was Captain Gordon of the Jer se) City police ? 

Mr. Cruark. Waterfront squad. 

Mr. Rice. Florio was the Ryan-appointed organizer? 

Mr. Cuark. That is right. 
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Mr. Rice. And Marchitto was the business agent ? 

Mr. Crark. That is right. Were you at that meeting? 

Mr. Cissen. No. 

Mr. Rice. Captain Gordon supported you in that desire to get rid 
of the criminal element ? 

Mr Criark. That is right. We had quite a lengthy discussion, and 
pointed out to Mr. Ryan that these fellows’ addresses showed they 
came from out in Harlem. As a result of that meeting, we had 
further meeting then—didn’t we—I think down in Mayor Kenny’s 
oflice t ne next day, and they got back to work. 

Mr. Rice. Was the use of criminals again discussed at the meeting 
on 14th Street ? 

Mr. CuarK. I brought it up, but I didn’t get anywhere. 

Mr. Rice. No one paid any attention to that ¢ 

Mr. Crark. No. 

Mr. Rice. What was Ryan’s attitude about that ? 

Mr. Crark. Ryan’s attitude was that the man should have a chance 
to rehabilitate himself, that just because he made a mistake once he 
shouldn’t be denied a chance to work. 

The Cuamman. Noble sentiment. 

Mr. Rice. He was taking the part of the criminal element? 

Mr. Crark. He was defining his attitude toward his union and who 
he wanted in it, and so forth. 

Mr. Rice. Then it was after that that you went over to Kenny’s 
office and had this meeting with Schwarzkopf and Ryan? 

Mr. Crark. I think the next day. 

Mr. Rice. Maybe you might have confused some of the participants 
at those meetings, because Ryan later said, : and I am quoting from an 
article in the Herald Tribune of April 20, 1952 previously identified as 
exhibit No. 38, in which he is talking about thé at job: 

It was a representative of Dade Bros. operating at the piers under contract 
to the Army who had pleaded for the reinstatement of Strollo on the ground that 
as a hiring boss he was a very efficient man. The plea was made, Mr. Ryan said, 
at a conference at city hall in Jersey City to which Mr. Ryan said, he had been 
invited by the Mayor. 

I think Mayor Kenny came on and testified that you had practically 
insisted that—I will quote him—he said about that meeting: 

Mr. Clark, after a 4-hour discussion, got up and practically told the represen- 
tative of the governor, that is, Schwarzkopf, his prosecutor and assistant, 
whether he liked it or not he was going to put Strollo back to work because he 
felt he did an efficient job. 

Strollo was one who had a criminal record. 

Mr. Crarx. I told those gentlemen there, and I will tell you gentle- 
men the same thing, that General Schwarzkopf and Mayor Kenny 
both had large investigative organizations at their disposal. Dade 
Bros. was a terminal operation group. If there was some criminal rec- 
ord that Mr. Strollo had that would bar him from being down on the 
pier, they should have come forth with it right then and there and 
stopped making headlines, that we had work to do to get the cargo 
out. That kind of talk to a mayor of the size of a city such as Jersey 
City—I read the transcript and I saw what he said. 

I further told them, as far as we were concerned, that Mr. Strollo 
shaped the people in, fired people, accepted the recommendations of 
our supervisors and our foremen at night, as to those who we wanted to 
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rid of when they smoked in no-smoking areas, and things of that 
ture, and that I thought that aere Strollo, as an individual—and 


idents ally, at the time I said t it was prior to the time that I 
; c nae was Be nder’ S brother SO ee as we were concerned, he had 
et tisfactory, and that if we are going to follow that approach, 
why, ‘chee we might just as well send everybody home that had a 
riminal record down there and that would automatically close the 
7 terminal, because every time we would make a move of getting rid or 


trying to get rid of somebody who had a criminal record, it resulted 

‘days of discussion with Marchitto. 

There were times that the imphed threat was there that the men 

ould walk out. That was aptly demonstrated on the night that Mr. 
Srollo was picked up and detained and didn’t appear for the shapeup 
time. And even after he came down from the police station, the men 

ilked out in sympathy to him. 

Mr. Ri E. Then, wheh you pul him yack, Mat hitto para led him 

round and was proud of him ¢ 

Mr. CLark. Our idea was to keep things going. 

Mir. Rice. I am probably as confused now as the people in that 

‘ing were, because there evidently were some statements made 
y toward authorizing things to get rid of the criminal element. 
and there was some protection of some criminals. My point is that 
you went to Ry: an-——— 
, Mr. CLAR K. They hever made any is ue of DeAcutis and “Red” 
Mitchell, for example. They were there the whole—how many months 
were we there—18 months. There was never an issue made of them. 
Just this one individual. 

Mr. Rostnson. Why would you then, feeling as you did about the 
possible stoppage of work there if these criminals were put out, go to 
the Army and ask them to enforce this prov ision of the contract which 
would have resulted in the same thing? 

Mr. Cuark. Because at the time of that meeting, when Mayor Ken ny 
and General Schwarzkopf hs pointed the committee of Marchitto, 
Chetku and myself to sit down, Marchitto gave indication in that 
meeting that he would attempt to I nd another place of employment 
for some of these fellow 5. i luding Strollo. 

Mr. Rozsinson. Wouldn’t the effect of enforcing thi prov ision of the 
contract that you were asking the Army to do virtually close down 
the job? 

Mr. Cuark. Tamsorry. I wasn’t with you. 

Mr. Rosinson. I say, you went to the Army to ask them to enforce 
this provision of the contract. Wouldn’t the result of that have been 
to close down the job? 

Mr. CLark. We are indulging in speculation, now. 

Mr. Roprnson. You speculated and said if you threw them off the 
job it would close down the job. 

Mr. Ciark. Mine was more than speculation. I had been told that 
right around the terminal. I spoke to a lot of people. We have 2,300 
employees. 

Mr. Rostnson. You cited the example of Dominick Strollo, when he 
was put off the job that it was shut down, at least the night shift was? 

Mr. Cuark. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. That night shift is very interesting. Testimony to date 
has indicated that the night shift was the very sensitive point. That 
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was the phase of the job that apparently was most closely tied in with 
the rackets. It started at a time when Johnny Duke first went on as 
hiring boss. From that date that Duke went onto the payroll, there 
ap peared a steady stream of racketeers. When he was removed, 
Dominick Strollo came in. We find a heavy preponderance of the 
ones with criminal records appearing on the night shift. ‘There was 
testimony that the night shift was inefficient, that there was loafing 
and gambling and drinking on the night shift, that, as you say, the 
great number of people coming from Greenwich Village and Harlem 
and East Ne .w York sections were showing on that night shift. 

That night shift continued until, I believe, April 1952, at which 
time there was some publicity about what was going on over there, 
and then the night shift was terminated. 

In your reply, it was said that the carpenters’ shop, which was 
needed, caught up, and the necessity for the night shift was eliminated. 
We have tried to make some studies of that night shift situation, as 
it affected the job. We have drawn up a chart, which is the work of 
the staff, on figures supplied through Dade Bros. to our accountant. 
We will identity it as exhibit No. 60. 

(Exhibit No. 60 is on file with the committee. ) 

We have been trying to see what effect this racketeering, if any, 
had on the job. We have some very interesting things there. I 
wonder if you would take that down to Mr. Clark ‘and point it out to 
him. The chart purports to show, on the basis of figures submitted, 
tonnage handled at the terminal, the man-hours put in, and the net 
cost of the operation. You will see at the top, measured tons were 
running along fairly constant, but the payroll and number of man- 
hours started to go up there, until around April. 

Now, then, the figures start doing zigzags, but the net result is that a 
year later, 4 or 5 months later, after all these investigations, and audits, 
and security checks, and things like that, you are under fire, the ton- 
nage is staying even, but the payroll and the man-hours are dropping 
way down, 40 or 50 or 60 percent. In fact there is a 100 percent 
difference between the man-hours put in during the March and April 
periods, when the tonnage was the same as produced at the end of the 
job in September. 

We are drawing no conclusions, frankly, from that. It was some- 
thing prepared for our own information, because we knew that the 
night shift in there was loading the payroll. It was loading your 
man-hours. It was paying overtime. We have reports that there was 
no production, that they were loafing. We were interested in seeing 
if the production was affected. Very strangely, the figures leave you 
in the dark about whether you were or were not, because you see that 
the production at the end of the job on less man-hours was just as great 
as during the time when you were at the peak of your personnel. 

Mr. CLark. Then, let’s start back at the beginning so we get a clear 
picture as to our knowledge of it. In the first phase of the job, you 
will recall, in Port Newark, and when we first went into Claremont 
Terminal, we handled heavy construction equipment. Shortly after 
we moved into the terminal the character of the work changed, and 
the volume went from heavy construction machinery, and things of 
that nature, to many, many thousands of items to be export processed, 
wrapped, boxed, stenciled, shipped, and paperwork, and so forth. 
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Mr. Rice. This doesn’t refer to the earlier p lace. 
Mr. Cuark. I realize that. Now, because of the heavy volume of 
work that had to be performed in the export boxing phase, we had to 
tne night shift. We had no idequate facilities. Our carpenter 
6 couldn’t keep up with the demands that were placed upon us. In 
QO er we asked the Government to make available to us other areas 
»this work. But as it always takes a long time to get somebody to 
» out and cet the rehabilitation done, the carpenter shop itself, 
ts 80,000 feet, did not become availal ntl \pl 1952. at wi } 
we then had the production capacity we needed, and we stopped 


oht shift. 


o, you must bear in mind, you think about the night shift being 
| with these characters, the problem was a real problem to get 
ple to work at night. It is true, on the waterfront people work in 
daytime and they continue on overtime to finish a ship when you 


loing stevedoring work. 

The Cuamman. The testimony last week that was given to us wa 
{ there was a greater demand for nightwol k than fo1 d L1yWOl k. 

Mr. Rice. Frank Kenney testified to that. 

Mr. Chark. You mean a greater anxiousness to work on the night 

+7 

The CHarRMAN. Yes. 

Ciark. Ultimately, that came into being. But when we first 
ae out and built up this night shift, Marchitto was apparently 
I iard pre ssed, because he came to me, and we hs ave records to she Ww th: at 
when we would ask for a certain number of peop le, they weren't 
available tous. We finally operated along at night and got into Janu 

vy. bruary, and March of 1952. And, of course, by that time the 
work was organized better. We had better supervision, better trained 

ipervision, and then, when the carpenter shop became available. there 

was no further need of the night shift. But I can assure you right 

re ad now that the decision to close the night shift had nothing 
whatsoever to do with investigations, or anything else. 

We closed it down strictly because we h: ud 5U,000 square feet d ‘voted 
exclusively to the cumnaaine-eliens activity. 

Mr. Rice. We appreciate that statement. But I think the question 
was directed, Mr. Clark, more to an explanation as to why the tonnage 
which was being handled in January, February, and March, at a time 
when you had peak man-hours and peak costs, was also met at the end 
of the job, that you were producing just as much tonnage with 100 
percent less man-hours and 100 percent less cost. 

Mr. Crark. To get the clear concept of this job, we would receive 
this carg box it, and then we would store it outside all during the 
winter aoatien piling it up, until the movement in May, June, and 
July, which is when the northern job sites shipping points had ope ned 
up, ‘because they are frozen in the other | 9 or 10 months of the year. So, 
we were const: untly doing work 1 in November and December, which 
ultimately was handled and shipped out in May and June. So, we 
received the disadvantage in one period, and, on the loading outside, 
we received the contrary advantage when the cargo was delivered 
down to the stringpiece for outloading. 

Also, you must remember the character and the type of the goods 
that we were handling during this period of time. Some cargo re- 
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quired more packaging than other types of cargo; some contractors 
had more volume. 

Mr. Rice. When you talk about handling, we are not talking about 
delivering, but we are talking about processing and packaging. So, 
you should be packaging and processing, coming under the term “han- 
dling,” at the same rate any month that you had man-hours for. 

Mr. CrarK. No, 

Mr. Rice. Statistically, that is not true? 

Mr. Crark. No; it doesn’t work out. We had that problem, even in 
Port Newark, when we had a sudden shift in the character of the work. 
When we first started, it was two-thirds outdoor and one-third in- 
doors. When we moved it all over to Claremont, what we couldn't 
ship, we had all this box cargo, because our greatest activity was 
inside, and we had fewer people working on the outside. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t think that chart fairly depicts the situation, 
then ? 

Mr. Crark. I am not questioning the accuracy of your chart. 

Mr. Rice. I am saying, the inferences to be drawn aren’t fair? 

Mr. Crark. I don’t know if you have the right tonnage in the right 
months and whether or not you have 

Mr. Rice. It was taken off your books. 

Mr. Ciark. And the whole story in connection with it. 

Mr. Rice. Can you tell us why there was a great rise in September 
of 1952, in material processed, at a time when your labor and costs 
were at the bare minimum, the very lowest on the whole thing, you 
had the highest production; why would that be? 

Mr. CrarKk. I would have to go again from memory, but I think 
that we had a surge—did we not—— 

Mr. Cisset. We were terminated and we were shipping the stuff out. 
It was easier. We weren’t receiving anything and it was easier to 
ship everything out, wiping the place up. 

Mr. Crarx. What Mr. Cissel means is that we were completing all 
of the cargo that was in there. The amount that was coming in was 
negligible, because they had shut off the cargo on September 15, as I 
recall it, the incoming cargo. 

Mr. Dane. In other words, at that time all you had to do to get 
credit for 1 ton was to pick it up here and take it down to the string- 
piece. Prior to that you had to receive it, process it, and then load 
it out. 

Mr. Rice. I still have to confess that in March and April when the 
night shift was working, it doesn’t appear on the tonnage figures that 
they were accomplishing anything of particular benefit to the job. 

Mr. Crark. If you take a measurement—take a group of kitchen 
utensils that we had to protect, and compare that with a couple of 
carloads of pipe, you produce a great deal more measurement of ton- 
nage with a cargo of pipe than you do with all the work that goes into 
protecting a given quantity of kitchen items. 

Mr. Rice. As a matter of fact, along in June or July you went way 
up in your production, at a time when you had knocked the night 
shift off. 

Mr. Ciark. That was the peak period. We were told we were 
going to handle a million tons of cargo at Claremont terminal in 1952. 
We were told that from May 1 until August 31, that we would average 
about 30 ships a month that we would have to prepare cargo for. 
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The million tons never materialized. Instead, I think we received 
860,000-some tons. 

fhat June point, your high point, on your chart, Mr. Rice, was the 
high point of our shipping program. It would have been higher if 
we had ever gotten the million tons. 

Mr. Rice. You can readily see from our point of view it was a 
decrease In cost. 

Mr. Cuark. We saved money when it went off. We saved money 
because we had to pay premium prices for night-shift work. When 
we had everybody on day shift, and just a skeleton— 

(Senator Pastore entered the hearing room. ) ' 

Senatot Pasrorr. Did you get into a night shift without receiving 
authority from the military authorities / 

Mr. Ciark. No, I received the authority from Atlas and the East 
Atlantic District, Corps of Engineers, at the time I instituted the 

ght shift back in July 1951. I wouldn’t dare start 1t— 

Senator Pasrorr. You couldn’t very well do it without them / 

Mr. Crark. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Was that Colonel Millson that gave you that authority ? 

Mr. Ciark. No, it would come over him, Mr. Bozarth or somebody 
over in the rear echelon office of the East Atlantic District. 

Senator Pasrorr. Was it your idea or their idea? 

Mr. Ciark. It was our idea, because we were faced with a practical 
problem. We couldn’t maintain the schedule they wanted. They 
awarded a contract to Fraser Brace Terminal Constructors for job 
sites up in the North that had just code numbers to them. There 
were never any hames attached to them, and the amount of cargo 
that we received in the months of July, August, September, and Octo 
ber of 1951, was staggering. 

We saw in July we would never be able to cope with it. We had 
only been in there since the 25th of June. We didn’t have all of our 
electric power installed. There was many a night we had to have 
the electricians holding the wires together to keep what carpenter 
shop we had working. 

Senator Pastore. Have you any figures by comparison as to your 
per-ton cost at Claremont as compared now with Norfolk ? 

Mr. Cruark. First of all, Senator, there is no comparison in the 
character of the work. We don’t do any boxing, to start with, at 
Norfolk. It is an altogether different operation. I don’t believe 
there ever was an operation of the scope and magnitude of Claremont, 
( xcept possibly Port Hueneme on the west coast during World War IL. 

Senator Pasrorr. The thing that puzzled me when you testified in 
executive session is that you testified to the effect that you were of the 
opinion that your operation at Claremont was rather efficient and 
there was no wastage of manpower. I think you so testified. 

Mr. CrarKk. I testified that I thought our operation was efficient 
in view of all the conditions that we were working under, crash pro 
gram and all the other problems with the union, the problems of the 
lack of an adequate terminal, all tailored right to the needs, which it 
ultimately was. 

Sénator Pastore. Let me be a little more specific, in the hope that 
you will be. We have been told by witness after witness that it was 
not uncommon to have 3 people doing the werk that 2 could have very 
easily done. 
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Mr. Crark. I have read those transcripts. 

Senator Pastore. You are familiar with that testimony ? 

Mr. CrarK. I would be a very unrealistic man if I sat here and said 
there wasn’t some loafing. There is loafing in every type of operation, 
But I think that some of these people in their anxiety to get their 
name in the newspaper have overlabored the point. 'T here is one point 
about this terminal that no one has ever altogether grasped, in my 
opinion. 

The terminal was set up for the convenience of the contractors and 
the engineers to get the cargo to the job sites ina hurry. We had men 
shaped up as a result of a meeting held around 3 o'clock every day. 
I have with me in this suitease all of the written requests, departme nt 
by department, of what they felt they needed when they went into the 
cargo meeting and what the request was when they came out of the 
cargo meeting, signed by Millson, our production manager and our 
manager here. 

I can only liken it to a bank of elevators. They are there for the 
service of the people. When there is a lot of business, the elevators 
go up and down; where there is not, the elevators stand there. 

We awaited trucks. Some days we got 50 trucks, some days 250, 
but nobody could ever tell us—— 

Senator Pasrorr. Was it the nature of the operation that led 
these abuses to which you are willing to admit, or was it a situation 
that because certain gangsters and known criminals had infiltrated 
into this union oper ation that you more or less became at the mercy 
of this type of person that you were dealing with and, as a result of 
that, you became a victim of a situation that you yourself could not 
control 2 

Mr. Crarx. I will answer your question. It was in two parts. 

Senator Pastore. Do you understand my question ? 

Mr. Ciark. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. What we are trying to find out here is how much 
were you atthe mercy of the bad element ¢ 

Mr. Crark. As to the conditions, the conditions undoubtedly had 
an awful lot to do with the situation. On the second part of your 
question, the greater number of the employees that the union had 
there or that worked for us directly were just good, loyal, American 
people. But we had a percentage of people with criminal back 
grounds who not only refused to abide by the dictates of their union 
officers, but even would defy our supervision. There is no doubt 
about that. We have never contended any other. It was a very hard 
project to run. There is no doubt about it. But it is a combination 
of both factors; it is not just one factor. 

Senator Pasrorr. Would you say this: Unless you were on a cost- 
plus basis, had you bid on that job, it would have become almost an 
mpéssibility to carry it out and stayed in business? 

Mr. Crark. I would say that we would have had a very rough time 
on_a fixed price, even though we did offer to do the work on a fixed 
price. I think it would have been very rough. 

Senator Pastorr. It was because the Government was anxious that 
these jobs be packaged and processed and shipped at whatever’ cost 
might be involved that it was possible to do the job under the pre- 
vailing circumstances? Do you understand my question? We will 
lave the reporter read the question. 
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(The reporter read the pending question. ) 

senator PASTORE. In other words, the resources were unlimited as 

ras the Government was concerned, but if you were restricted to 
trict price or a fixed price have 

mained in business; am I right or wrong? 
Mr. Ciark, I think you are right, that on a fixed price it would 
never been possible to have conducted it. However, it is interesting 
to note that we performed this job at a cost per ton cheaper in 1951 
under the time and material arrangement than we did under the cost 
»ylus-a-fee arrangement. 
On page 17 of our answer to the Armed Services Committee, we 
have set forth the tonnages received, shipped, handled, total cost and 
cost per ton. 

Bear in mind the 1952 yperation was j ist a 1951 operation with a 
plus organization superimposed on top of it. 

Senator Pasrorr. May I ask your opinion on this question: What 
your opinion would have been the answer to all this abuse and all 

this infiltration ? 

Mr. Crark. I think the answer would have been for the Govern 
ment agencies for whom we worked to have taken a stiffer attitude and 


it would never have been po sible to 


initiated some of the things rather than practically leaving it up to 
a few of us to fieht the battle alone. 
| have said that before and I will repeat it again. We were the 


youngest firm on the waterfront in term of service. We made specific 
recommendations to your committee on March 4 as to what we thought 
hould be done about the union phase of it and all that went with it. 
[ still feel if these security people and labor relations sections and 
the Government agency would have taken as stiff an attitude as they 
do about whether we should hire a man for $3,500 or $3,650 a year, 
take an equal emphasis that they put on that, you wouldn’t have all 
this today. 

Mr. Rice. You mentioned a little while ago about the night shift 
and the urgency of the matter which started in July, that the pace 
was increasing terrifically starting in the summer of 1951, continuing 
up until the night shift was knocked off in April 1952. That was the 
pressure period. In running through some of the expense items 
charged, an accountant ran across these in July, August, September, 
and October 1951: “$113.75 per month was charged for use of 34-foot 
twin powerboat entertaining customers.” That continued on into 
November and December. What was that about, a 34-foot twin power- 
boat for entertaining customers in that period ¢ 

Mr. Dane. I think I can answer that. That was a boat that was 
purchased in 1951, and the question was brought up whether the boat 
should be charged to the company or purchased by the company or 
whether it should be purchased by me as an individual. 

We checked it with our tax people and our accountants, and they 
suggested that it would not be a good practice to have the company 
own a boat. I own the boat and I charge the company a mol th] 
amortization, in accordance with the recommendations of mv ac 
countant. We did entertain company customers. ; 

Mr. Ricr. According to the break: wn, ibout UO percent « f yvour 
volume was with the Government. We take it that the Government 


1 


was a customer. Were you entertaining the Government on that? 
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Mr. Daper. No, sir. You have made that point, Mr. Rice, several 
times. 

Mr. Rice. I am interested in that. 

Mr. Dave. You are talking about 1951, and in 1951 we did not have 
a cost-plus contract. 

Mr. Rice. I understand that. 

Mr. Dave. Atlas Constructors. We would bill them so much an 
hour when we performed 1 hour’s service. We would bill them 3 
hours or 314 hours or $2.90. 

Mr. Rice. Will you dispute the statement that in 1951 your best 
customer was the Government ? 

Mr. Dave. We did about 90 percent of our work in 1951 for the 
Government and 10 percent for others. 

Mr. Rice. Then you say you entertained customers in 1951. Who 
are the customers that you entertained ¢ 

Mr. Dave. We have customers stretched from coast to coast. We 
have done $75 million worth of business in the last 15 years. We have 
many other customers other than the United States Government. 
It so happened in that year, with this Atlas contract, that it was 90 
percent of our business. If you will read through Senate Resolution 
50, you will find General Lovett makes the statement that we actually 
turned down other customers in ordet to take care of this Government 
business. That is a matter of record. But it doesn’t necessarily 
mean that because in that particular year 90 percent of our business 
was Government business, that the year before and the year before 
that it was perhaps 50-50, and during 1946, 1947, and 1948, it was 
just about the reverse. 

Mr. Rice. Will you say that none of these customers for which 
charges were put in, which eventually came under the consideration 
of the Government, that none of those customers were connected with 
the Government ? 

Mr. Dave. I don’t understand your question. 

Mr. Rice. I think you do. These customers that you were enter- 
taining—you did entertain some customers on the power boat ? 

Mr. Dane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Were any of those Government officials, Army officials, or 
employees of the Government ? 

Mr. Dave. Well, now, I will have to think. I think I had a captain 
from the Air Force out on the boat one time. I had Colonel Ledbetter 
out on my boat one time. +I had, I believe, one of the Atlas people 
out on my boat. 

Mr. Rice. What was that name? 

Mr. Dane. Mr. Kissenger. 

Mr. Rice. He is on one of these contracts ? 

Mr. Dane. That is right. You are asking me now who I had. That 
is, to my knowledge, the only ones that I had that were anywhere 
connected or associated with Government business. 

The others were customers of United States Rubber, customers 
from—we have perhaps a potential list of 1,000 customers or more in 
our records that we have oats business with in the last 4 or 5 years. 
Ninety percent of anything that was done on that was in connection 
with commercial customers who were trying to get business. During 
this period we had the Government account. We didn’t have to 
solicit that. 
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Mr. Rice. Was Colonel Tench ever entertained ? 

Mr. Dave. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. General Lovett ? 

Mr. Dang. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Any union representatives ¢ 

Mr. Dapr. 1 never had a union representative aboard. 

Mr. Rice. Colonel Ledbetter did vo out / 

Mr. Dave. It so happened he was interested in boats and he was 


out and called me up one afternoon. I took him out on a ride for 
about 50 minutes. 


The CuarMan. Did you ever take Joe Ryan out for a ride? 


Mi 


* Dang. No. 


Che CHamman. Power of suggestion there. 
Mr. Dave. I get your implication. I sail on Long Island Sound. 


Mi 


was not charged into the Government contract. It would be the same 


Th 


Phey only have about 40 feet of water out there. 


rh 


e CHairMaN. That is enough. 
Dave. I think you broke me off, sir. I was developing this 


int of this question of charging into a Government contract. The 


int that we charged for that was charged to our overhead. It 


you went down to the store and bought an item for $3.50 and 


the fellow that owned that store wanted to take somebody out and 
entertain him in his boat and for dinner. That is up to him as to 
what is left over. 

ie CHatRMAN. It was money that would have accrued to you? 


Mr. Dapr. Yes; because there was that amount of money on the 


rut 


[pie 


that diminished our profits that much. Even that would be 


ct to renegotiation and taxes, but it did not cost this contract 


one iota, except. that after it was all finished, at the Government’s 


cgestion, we redetermined the thing. 
Mr. Rier. That was submitted as a cost, though, in the redetermina 


IS 


Te, 
al expense sheet for our travel for the committee. Included in those 
tems, which came under consideration as expenses, were these; isn’t 


wasn't it? It was the same thing? See if I am not right on 
At the end of the year, when you submitted vour costs, you 
ih effect, putting In an expense ac ‘ount, the same as we put in 


that right ? 


Mr. CLARK. Let me clear that up. I think we are getting to the 


nub of this thing. In October, I delivered to Atlas a statement of 
ur costs, but nobody, in October, said we were going to get rede 


termined. 


Mr. Rice. I understand that. 
Mr. Crark,. And it was charged to our overhead. 


M 


r. Rice. There came a time when these thines were disallowed ? 


Mr. Crark. That is right. 
Mr. Rice. How could they vet disallowed, if they were not sub 


mitted ? 


Mr. Cuark. It was up to our men up until we submitted a redeter- 


mination clause to that contract. 


Mr. Rice. I understand that. When you did that, you submitted 


your expenses ¢ 
Mr. Cuark. No: we submitted them before then. That is what 1 
am trying to tell you. We submitted our expenses in October. 
3274—53--pt. 1 24 
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Mr. Dapr. We submitted our expenses in order to advise Atlas that 
we had made more profit than we considered reasonable. We knew 
that the final amount that we would keep would be subject to the Re 
negotiation Act. One of the basic elements of the Renegotiation Act 
is whether or not the contractor has voluntarily refunded profits whi 
he finds that a job is in excess of those profits considered normal. 

Mr. Rice. Here is the item. It runs from July, August, Septem 
ber, October, November, and December, right up to the end of Decen 
ber 1951, $113.75 for the use of a 34-foot twin-power boat, charged in 
administrative expense and entertainment. One item went into ad- 
ministrative expense, entertainment, and another into administrative 
expense, traveling. 

Are you sure you didn’t submit a cost statement on December 31, 
19512 . 

Mr. Cruarkx. We submitted 2 or 3 statements, starting with October. 

right up to the end of the year. 

Mr. Rice. As late as March 1951? 

Mr. Crark. 1952. 

Mr. Rice. These figures were included in that? 

Mr. Criark. They were in our overhead, and our overhead was 
allocated- 

Mr. Rice. We don’t have anything to argue about? 

Mr. CrarKk. No. 

Mr. Rice. As long as we are on that, one of the items in there was 
something on a Seacliff Gospel Chapel. 

Mr. Dave. I will take that one. 

Mr. Crark. That is hitting a little below the belt. 

Mr. Dapr. I would like to give you that entire story. My family 
has been a member of a certain church in Seacliff, the Gospel Chapel. 
Iam a member of that church, and have been for 25 years. 

The company, in 1951, we have testified that we have made profits 
on this, and we decided to make a contribution. The board of direc- 
tors took it up, and I was authorized to contribute $20,000 to the 
building of a Sunday school for this church. We wrote a check out 
and gave it. Your investigator has gone out and finds, as of today, 
the Sunday school is being built, and will be completed within a 
matter of the next 3 months. 

So far as I am concerned, that was a matter of a corporate problem 
and policy. When the matter tame up for redetermination, after 
General Lovett was authorized to redetermine our price, at no time was 
that submitted as a cost for Government business, nor was it put in our 
overhead or anything else. 

It was labeled a contribution, and there was no discussion of it. 

Senator Pasrorr. Entered in your books properly ? 

Mr. Dane. And it was. Your investigator, much to my embarrass- 
ment, I might add, has talked with the treasurer of our church. There 
is absolutely nothing in that that I wouldn’t do over again under the 
same circumstances, 

Senator Pastore. May I ask you another question on that point? 
Did you consult your advisers as to whether or not that was permis- 
sible? 

Mr. Dapr. Yes, sir; with my accountant and with my attorney. It 
was the recommended way of handling the matter. 





4 
4 
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Phe CuarmmMan. May I ask you a question ? 

Mr. Dapr. Yes, sir. 

Che CuatrmMan. I have a little chureh that we are interested in. 
\re vou agreeable to the suegestion ? 

Mr. Dapre. If you have a corporation, it is perm sible to mak 

donation, 

Che CHatrrMan. I will bring it to their attention. 

Mr. Dane. Have I answered that completely to you satisfaction ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes; as far as Lam concerned. The only point we make 
there is that the figures did not come into the redetermination 

lation. 

Mr. DADE. ‘| hey were never prese nted as a cost, 

Mr. Ricr. They were administrative expense, entertainment and 
donations, $20,000. 

Mr. Dapr. That was not in the redetermination that was submitted 
to Atlas, prior to anv discussion of redetermination of the cost. because 
[ was present at the meeting when that was first brought up in 
General Lovett’s office in Richmond, Va., and the very first thing 
at was said, “Let’s not have any discussion about a donation to a 
church. We will eliminate it as an item of cost.” That is a corporate 
matter and has no bearing or business in any diseussion of Govern 
ment contracts. 

Mr. Rice. It was ona company check numbered J 3b0. dated Decem- 
ber 21, 1951, in the amount of $20,000, drawn on the Franklin National 
Bank of Franklin Square, N. Y. The check was signed by George C. 
Dade and E. Treverton Clark. The check was endorsed as follows: 


l 
t} 
{ 


For deposit only, Seacliff Gospel Chapel, I 

Frankly, I don’t know what became of it, but the $20,000 was 
( reed on your books to admit istrative expense, ¢ ntertaining, and 
aionations., 

Mr. Dapr. I don’t know how they charge it. 

Mr. Rice. The statement is further made by our accountant: 


On monthly billings to Atlas by Dade, overhead was not charged to Atlas. 
is the wage differential covered overhead expense. Under date of March 13, 


182, Dade, over the signature of Anthony G. Esposito, submitted a cost state 
ment to Atlas Constructors covering the 1951 costs of Dade applicable to Atlas 
Constructors On this cost statement, overhead expenses were included on the 


basis of 90.33 percent to Atlas Contructors and 9.67 percent to others. These 
percentage figures were based on direct labor charges, thus, 90.33 percent of 
the $20,000, $18,066, was allocated to Atlas by Dade Bros. Upon redetermi 
nation, the Army auditors disallowed this contribution to Seacliff Gospel 
Chapel, Ine. 

Are we W rong 

Mr. Dapr. You are wrong to this extent: You draw the conclusion, 
I gather— 

Mr. Ru E. I am not draw ing any conclusion. 

Mr. Dave. You are implying that that was charged to a Govern- 
ment contract where it was not. At the time that cost statement was 
made, we were on a time and material contract, and the difference 
between what we charged and what we paid Was our own corporate 
affairs and was not a part of a Government contract. 

After the redetermination it was eliminated. We agreed to elim 
inate it, and it was not in. So, you have to discuss this either on how if 
was before the contract was redetermined, or after. You can’t throw 
them both in toget he r. 
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Senator Pasrore. When you get to redetermination, and the Govern- 
ment disallows it on that redetermination, then, of course, this charged 
up to your profits? 

Mr. Dane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. And, as it stands now, you are going to pay that 
out of your profits? 

Mr. Dane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrore. I think it is out. I know from my own expe 
rience that many corporations are asked to make donutions to worth 
while causes, and they are even told, very frankly, that it is just so 
much additional you will have to pay in taxes if you don’t make the 
donation. 

Mr. Ciark. You are allowed so much of your net income, up to 5 
percent, anyhow. 

Mr. Rice. There is another item that has come up as a result of the 
accounting review. ‘That was the handling of petty cash or cash 
payments. Frankly, the reason we were interested was because of 
the history you had of making these cash payments to “Joe the Gent’ 
and Charlie “the Jew” Yanowski. We paid close attention to cash 
disbursements to see if there were any other similar-type payments. 

We found, in 1951, there were great round amounts of cash dis- 
bursed, whereas in the year 1952, your petty cash journal was in pretty 
good shape. Possibly you want to throw some light on the reasons 
why some of these w ithdrawals were made in cash. We found, in the 
review of 1951, you, Mr. Clark, received a total of $17,015 in cash. 
They were mostly in round amounts ranging from $10 to $1,500. 

Mr. CLarK. My records show, in 1951, 1 had charged to me, through 
the fund system that we used, which was relieved weekly by charging 
it to operating expense, work in process, or advances, a sum of $9,400 
to myself and a sum of $1,470 to Mr. Dade, individually, and a sum 
of $5,400 that the both of us had, which I do not feel is an unusual 
amount of money, considering the amount of travel, the expenses, the 
ears, hotels, ee bills, and everything that is involved. I have them 
here, year by year, inc identally. 

Mr. Rice. On tiecet you drew down at the time you were moving 
to Cl: aremont terminal, on June 26, there were two separate amounts 
of $500 each. You drew $1,000, and the detail on the petty cash 
ticket stated “Advance.” Do you know what that $1,000 was for? 

Mr. Ciarx. In June? 

Mr. Rice. At the time you were moving. 

Mr. Ciark. Sure. I went over there in June to start to rehabilitate 
the terminal. I made many cash expenditures right out of my pocket. 

Mr. Rick. Why? Why didn’t you get an invoice or bill for whatever 
your costs were ‘ 

Mr. Ciark. Do you realize we had to rehabilitate a terminal in 19 
days from the day we walked in, and have it operating? 

Mr. Rice. Iunderstand that. Is there any reason why you did that? 

Mr. Ciark. I paid hotel bills. I had expenses. I ate all my meals 
out. I was never home. 

Mr. Rice. Are these your personal experiences ? 

Mr. Ciark. Sure. I spent at least $100 or $125 a week. I imagine 
I would have to go back to check my diary. You are asking me an 
awful question now. 
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Mr. Rice. You had here on August 31, Mr. Clark, an advance of 
$500 in cash, and the ticket evidencing receipt of this disbursement 
was a tornoff piece of paper on which was written, “Received of Nick, 
<500, expense voucher to follow.” 

Mr. Cuark. Received of —— 

Mr. Rice. You guve Nick $500. Do you know what that was? 

Mr. Cuark. No. I will be glad to write the committee and tell you 

at it was. I don’t know now. 

Mr. Rice. You can’t answer that ? 

Mr. CuarK. I spent a lot of money in 1952, 1951, 1950, 1949. I was 
the company’s salesman, manager. I traveled. I wasn’t home much. 
[ lived in hotels and ate all my meals out. I wouldn’t know what each 
one was until I go back and refer to it. Did your accountant find 
expense accounts? 

Mr. Ricr. He found that they paid the Essex Hotel up there in 
Newark for rooms, plus miscellaneous expenses, $6,359.51. I presume 
that is where you were staying. 

Mr. Cuark. We had Mr. Anderson there, Mr. Jiminiski, myself 
there. There were quite a number of people staying there. After 
ill, we were on a crash program around the clock. We provided hotel 
rooms. ‘That was part of this money. The difference of what we 
ollected and what we spent out was our overhead, and we had plenty 
of overhead. 

Mr. Rice. On October 26, Mr. Clark received in cash $850, and the 
detail on the slip read “Advance.” There was never any supporting 
voucher submitted for those things? Is that the same answer ? 

Mr. Cuark. Well, I used to entertain people at night after I would 
work all day. I took customers to New York just like any other 
organization. 

Mr. Rice. Army customers ? 

Mr. CiarKk. No; commercial customers. 

Mr. Rice. You are getting us mixed up. You are telling us you 
are in the crash program and you are spending all this money, but 
you are taking customers out and entertaining them on your private 
business. 

Mr. Ciark. I was soliciting private business on this after hours, on 
this Atlas construction. 

Mr. Rice. Do you want to say that none of these cash advances 
went as payments or grease or ice or gratuities or gravy for any union 
official, any city official ? 

Mr. CuarKk. Never. 

Mr. Rice. Government official ? 

Mr. CiarK. Never. 

Mr. Rice. No question about it? 

Mr. CiarKk. No question about it; none whatsoever. 

Mr. Rice. No payments have been made to any Corps of Engineers’ 
personnel ? 

Mr. CuarK. No, sir. I made no payments. 

Mr. Rice. No Transportation Corps personnel? 

Mr. Crark. I made no payments to them. 

Mr. Rice. Nothing ever went to Ryan? 

Mr. Cxark. Lord, no. 

Mr. Rice. You have here during December, “Petty cash. Mr. 
Clark received $500 for Christmas expense.” What is that? 
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Mr. Crark. Well, we had a group of parties, as I remember, that I 
paid for. 

The Cuamman, A while ago you had $500 for Nick. Was that th 
same Nick, in connection with Christmas ? 

Mr. Cuark. No, Senator; and I can’t explain that. I have to go 
back and track it down and see what it is all about. It is amazing t q 
me, 

Mr. Rice. We have asked vou a time or two about payments to 
‘Joe the Gent” and “Charlie the Jew.” 

Mr. Crarx. | ated about that. 

Mr. Rice. No further payments like that? 

Mr. Cuark. | have told you, the crime commission, and everybody 
else. L told you who we paid. 

Mr. Rice, There was a complaint, testimony in the nature of a com 
plaint from Anthony Marchitto that you, Clark, were meeting Mayor 
Kenny down at the public library, 

Mr. Crark. That is right, and at the Sarah Hague Memorial. 

Mr. Rice. There was an aura of secrecy about it and appeared to 
make it mysterious. I would like to give you an opportunity to cleat 


it up. } 
Mr. Ciark. The time that I met Mayor Kenny at whatever the 
Memorial Hospital is in Jersey City-——— ' 
The Cuamman. You were surrounded with an aroma. 
Mr, Ciark. And the purpose of my visit there—and incidentally, 


in the room was the assistant corporation counsel of Jersey City— 
was to ask the mayor if he could make available to us the area just 
outside the terminal for a parking lot for our employees, that we were 
paying a high rent to the Lehigh Valley for inside space. 

I didn’t want to use that for a parking lot. I wanted’to park cargo 
on it. He told me he would check into it and let me know. I said, 
“T have checked into it already. I had somebody go down to the 
courthouse and found it is owned by the city, that you got it off the 
railroad for nonpayment of taxes. It is not being used by rg a 
except as a garden once in a while, and can I use it?” He said, “Yes. 
I will even supply you with some cinders.” 

The rest of the cost was $25,000 or something like that to provide 
cinders and grading, and so forth, to make it a complete parking lot 
for 1,000 cars or more. 

The Cuatrman, Is it true that he took out a Dale Carnegie book 
on how to win friends and influence people ? 

Mr. Crarx. No. Now, my visit to the library. I was summoned 
to the library through the « ‘hecker’s delegate, Peter Lynch. He said 
that the mayor wanted to see me. I got down there and he wanted 
me to fire Allen, the office manager. 

The Caiman. Why would he call you at the library instead of 
the city hall? 

Senator Pastore. I think the mayor explained that. 

Mr. Crark. It was right around the corner of Erie and Pavonia 
Avenue. I wondered myself. And, in fact, I asked the question. 
He said that it was more convenient. When he goes to city hall he 3 
is bothered by all the people. a 

The other subject of discussion, I think, at that meeting was the 
fact that we were having a hard time getting clerical people, and I 
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m then if he had anybody « ming down to city hall looking 
] . “ 
erical and stenographic jobs, that we were canvassing the agen 


advertising in the new papel ind not gettl enough people in. 


HH Said that from time to time he would send t ! down. We 
47 : ,1 1 } ’ 
lth i tnere ] no Quaranty they W i be hired, out i they meet the 


ations of our personnel departme we ul four people 


é wis nal aoe ( eau i 
. 
il V cid hire | { ] i ‘ ‘ pines 
itor Pasrore. How about t Like ‘ 


lon city property. 

| said, first, if he did, he didn’t come to work in that condition, and 
nd, L had no interest in his problems in city property. 

Mr. Rice. That he lived on city property ? 


Mr. Ciuark. Yes: some hou up at the city reservoir. I didn’t 


f if 
G u. He used to be the city forester and he eot in bad with 
oO! Kenn and he fired him. but he had not evacuated his house 
Mr. Cuark. He refused to move out, as I understood the problem. 
d that was of no interest to me. 
Mr. Rice. You've got the impression that Mayor Kenny was trying 
» invoke sanctions on him to persecute him a little further ? , 
Mr. Ciark. | think the mayor would have liked to have me been 
cooperative and fire the man. Incidentally, Mayor Kenny never asked 
for any ioney, hever a ked me t¢ do anything out ot Lie Way OF 
unu ual. 


Che only argument I had with Mayor Kenny was that I thought 


was doing a lot of shout} 1m bout crim ls on t] } er, | t he was 
ot doing anything about it except talk. He ha la police department 
nd could do something about it. I didn’t have one 


Mr. Rick. Going back to youl conversation Liminute ago | out pe 

ble cash payments to any individuals, including union officials, erty 
oflicials or United States Government officers or officials, you made a 
blanket denial that nothing evet 

Mr. CiarkK. No. 

Mr. Rice. Did that hold true for other gifts besides, where one outfit 
was giving bearer bonds? 

Mr. Ciark. No gifts to anybody. Believe me. 

Mr. Rice. You are pretty sure of that? 

Mr. Ciark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. We ran across an item here in the petty cash ticket, as 
follows: “Gift for Colonel Millson. One pair of silver candlesticks, 
$96.” You don’t know anything about it? You don’t want to change 
your answer ¢ 
~ Mr. Crarx. No. I didn’t buy him any silver candlesticks. First 
I ever heard of it. 

Mr. Rice. Can Mr. Cissel or Mr. Dade- 

Mr. Ciark. Who signed the pettv cash slip? 

Mr. Rice. It was signed by K. M. Smith. He is your comptroller. 

Mr. CLARK. K. W. Smith. ] don’t know a thing about it. 

Mr. Ricr. How about Mr. Cissel ? 

Mr. Cissev. I wasn’t employed then. 


passed that way 
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Mr. Rice. Just want to leave it up in the air? 

Mr. Ciark. No; we want to answer it. 

Mr. Dave. We want an opportunity. I don’t know anything about 
it, but I would like an opportunity to get it, if Smith signed such a 
voucher, to check into it. 

Mr. Rice. I will give the details so you can check. But, first, we 
will identify it as e xhibit No. 61 , part of the record. The petty-cash 
ticket was dated October 30, 1 N51, which indicated that K. W. Smith 
received $97.50 in connection with a gift to Colonel Millson. The 
particulars on the petty-cash ticket were as follows: 

Gift for Colonel Millson, 1 pair silver candlesticks, $96; gift wrapped, 85 cents 
eard, 35 cents; parking fee, 30 cents; total, $97.50. 

This item was charged to administrative expenses, entertainment, and dona- 
tions, and $90.37 is allocated to Atlas Constructors by date in their cost state 
ment to Atlas Constructors covering their 1951 operations, 

And this came up for redetermination and it was disallowed by the 
Army auditors. 

Mr. Dave. Mr. Smith was present when your investigator made the 
report. Did he ask Mr. Smith about it ? 

Mr. Rice. I don’t know. I am asking you. 

Mr. Ciark. You said 85 cents for gift wrapping and 35 cents for 
the card, then how much for the candlesticks ? 

Mr. Rice. $96. 

The Cuarrman. He didn’t deserve a gift. He deserved something 
else, as I hear the story. 

Mr. Rice. With that situation prevailing, of a gift outside of the 
perimeter of your knowledge, is it possible then thi at there were other 
gratuities going to Government officials or city officials or union offi- 
cials that you don’t know about? Here is an ex: unple of one. 

Mr. Ciark. That isan example of one. If somebody went on there 
and did something without our knowledge, Mr. Dade or myself, that 
is something we will have to check into and find out about. 

Mr. Rice.. Would you say giving a pair of silver candlesticks was 
within the scope of the authority of Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Crark. It took place when—October 30, 1951? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Ciark. He was comptroller of the company at that time. He 
was on our board of directors, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Dane. I think so. 

Mr. Crark. It comes as a surprise to me. 

Mr. Rice. Would you say he would be authorized under your con- 
cept of your job to make disbursements of this type? 

Mr. CrarK. No; he should have come to Mr. Dade or myself. 

Mr. Rice. He should have reported 

Mr. Criark. Permission for it. I don’t know anything about this 
one. You shocked me with this one. 

Mr. Rice. I want to ask Mr. Cissel about a conversation that crept 
into our record here that affected him. This is an excerpt of testi- 
mony given by Lt. John Waldron, of the Jersey City Police Depart- 
ment, concerning a conversation he had with James Cissel, project 
manager of Dade Bros., on March 18, 1952. It is as follows. 





Question. Have you ever talked with any of the company officials like Clark 
or Cissel about any of this racketeering or loafing on the job as to whys and 
wherefores ? 








ata 
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swer. Yes; I had a little set-to with Mr. Cissel. I will give you the date 


at approximately. At 8:30 p. m., on March 18, 1952, in the presence of 
ctive Curson, and Clark, we spoke to Mr. Cissel 
estion. That is, James Cissel, general manager of Dade Bros.? 
4 er. That is right: general manager of Dade Bros., in reference to Miano 
Question. What did you tell Cissel when you talked to him? Tell us about that 
versation, 
Answer. It was in relation to Miano and these mobsters, Strollo and them, 


g in there. 

Question. Was he aware of the fact that they were there? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Was he aware of their past record‘ 

swer. Yes, in fact, he said to me, “I know Miano has been hooked up with 
Mafia. I know he was hooked up with ‘Trigger Mike’ Coppola, but all I ¢ 
ested in is, he can handle men, he gets results. We are not interested in 
police record. We are interested in production.” 

Them is the exact words he used 

Question. The general manager told you that? 

\nswer. That is right, at 8:30 p. m. 

Question. Did you tell him of this loafing on the job and men being off the job? 

\nswer. I am getting to that. I said, “So that is your reason for bringing them 
two men in here that we put off the piers, Mr. DeCurtis and Mr. Valenza, and 

ting them in as assistant hiring bosses. You knew they had mob control and 

figured that by putting that type of man in the other type would be ascared of 
them and you could get production.” 

He said, “You are putting it too blunt.” So he said, “I won’t answer you,” and 
he left me. We were standing there right between Top Shanty this night. It 

s right after a shapeup was held, and we had gathered around him and got him 

i corner trying to figure out what we could find out about these mob boys com 

g in and whether they knew what the score was and what they were going to 
do about it. 

He told me in the presence of these two men that he wasn’t interested in their 
record, he wasn’t interested in anything else. All he was interested in was 
production, and he figured by bringing in these men, they were known characters, 
the other men would be afraid of them. They would put the whip on them, that 
they would get the production out. 

Do you want to say anything about that? 

Mr. Cisse. First of all, I don’t recall the conversation. I had many 
conversations with these three detectives daily and many times each 
day. Many times their attitude to me was one of a very derogatory 
nature. At times they would intimate that Mr. Clark was tied up with 
the mob or Mr. Esposito or Mr. Miano. 

[ was in no position at the time to know whether Mr. Miano was 
connected with the Mafia or no. To me the Mafia was something 
that you read about in magazine articles. That was about the extent 
of my experience with it. 

And I didn’t know who “Trigger Joe” Coppola was, Mike Raoa. or 
whoever he was, until Mayor Kenny came out with his blast on 
March 6. 

| doubt very much that conversation took place. If it did take place, 
Mr. Rice, it would be one where I just was saying, “Sure, I know them 
all. Baloney,” and walked out. You know, because they were very 
derogatory in their attitude to me. 

Mr. Rice. Here is a fairly serious question. These police officers 
evidently made notes of the conversation because they were able to 
fix the time, place, and circumstances, and they seemed to be fairly 
definite about the conversation. Do you want to enter a flat denial 
that you never said any such thing, that you never discussed it, that 
you did not know the mob and were not keeping them in there because 
the other men were afraid of them and would get production that way ? 
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Mr. Cisset. I would most emphatically deny that I would ever 
admit to that sort of thing at that time. 

Mr. Rice. So if these men said you said that, they are lying about it 

Mr. Cissen. They are either lying or they have misunde rstood some- 
thing some place along the line. I can’t say whether they are lying 
or not. 

Mr. Rice. Senator Tobey has a question. Maybe you can throw 
some light on it. There was injected into the record a statement that 
the question of these racketeers or criminals was raised with Colonel 
Millson, and he is reputed to have replied, “I am not going to inter- 
fere with that. You think I am crazy—or something like that—I 
don’t want to get a knife in my back.” Did you ever hear such a 
statement from Colonel Millson ? 

Mr. Cissen. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You had no conversations with Millson or overheard 
nothing along that line? 

Mr. Cisset. No, sir; not with Colonel Millson. Of course, on a 
pier you will find a constant conversation going on about somebody 
is going to get tossed in the river or they will drop a box on your head. 
You wil! find that with the type of labor and the class of hoodlums 
we had to put up with. 

The Cuarrman. You never heard anything derogatory like that 
about him ? 

Mr. Cissex. No, sir. 

The Cuatmman. It would be peculiar for a man who is supposed 
to defend the Government of the United States to say that. 

Mr. Crark. Colonel Millson went to some of the meetings and he 
was told to cut it out, that he had no business being at those meetings, 
that it was up to Dade Bros. I remember him telling me that. 

The CuatrmMan. Who told you that? 

Mr. Crark. His bosses. He showed an avid interest to give the 
devil his due. We had to work with him and for him. He was a 
hard man to work for. He was there from 8 o’clock in the morning 
until 7 or 8 at night 7 days a week. He showed an extreme interest 
in getting the people back to work. In fact, there was a mass meeting 
up in the Jersey Gardens one time and he went to it. He was chastised 
for going. 

The CuatrmMan. He got a pair of silver candlesticks, anyway. 

Mr. CrarKx. That is what they say here. I will check into it. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know a man by the name of Soriero, a city 
official in Jersey City ? 

Mr. Cissex. I do. 

Mr. Rice. What is his job there? 

Mr. Cissen. Joseph Soriero was a former fire commissioner. I 
believe he is a ward leader in the ward where Claremont Terminal 
is located. 

Mr. Rice. His name has come into the record a number of times be- 
cause cards of Joseph Soriero were used to turn over workmen to 
Tony Cheese, giving them clearance to be hired down there, who in 
turn sent them down to Augie DeAcutis and they would be put on. 
Have you ever had any conversations with Soriero concerning the 
dispute or difficulty which arose between Mayor Kenny and Tony 
Marchitto? 

Mr. Crsseu, Yes, sit 
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Mr. Rice. What did he tell you about that ? 

Mr. CisseL. During the month of July and early August it became 
“pparent to me that a considerable amount ms agitation was being 
performed by certain members of the Jersey City P olice Department 
waterfront squad, which is headed up, of course, ‘wed ‘aptain Gordon. 

I made several attempts to try to get to the bottom of the situa 
tion, to find out what was causing this insurgent. strike, who was re 
sponsible for counseling these insurgents, and who could help us keep 
that place operating. 

This particular wildeat strike or series of wildcat strikes took place 
at the busiest time of the vear, as far as we were concerned. I was 
blessed with the job of trving to make sure that the terminal kept 
operative so that these vital materials could be shipped out on 
schedule. 

Among my attempts to try to get at the bottom of the situation, : 
went to one James Gorman, who was the Atlas representative on th 
job, and who had a wide acquaintance in the locality. I asked him 
Gorman, whom I should talk to that could throw some light on the 
matter. He said. “The fellow you want to talk to is Joe Soriero. He 
isa good friend of mine. We will meet him.” 

One Saturday morning, if I reeall — ‘tly, we went over to Joe 
Soriero’s house and went to the Bayom e City Pa rk. J explained to 
Mr. Soriero just exactly what our ie was, that we had a very 
vital job to do, that we were being bothered by insurgent strikers 
who were obviously enjoying the support of the police eee 
how do I go about getting the cops to lay off so we can get some trucks 
= the P lace? Mr. Soriero told me that it was obviously an attempt 

* Mayor Kenny to strike back at Marchitto, that their hiring that 
te v hs a earlier in the year had fallen apart. 

Mr. Rice. Elaborate a little bit on that hiring arrangement. What 
was that? 

Mr. Cisseu. Mr. Sorie ro told me that when Claremont Terminal was 
first organized and when we had the great requirements for personne] 
down there, that an arrangement had been worked out between Mar- 
chitto and Kenny and city hall, so to speak, to furnish certain em- 
ployees that—— 

Mr. Rice. That were suitable to Kenny ? 

Mr. Cissen. That is right. Sometime during the month of Febru 
ary we had a layoff. I don’t recall just how many men. But the 
Jersey City waterfront squad stationed themselves at the shapeup 
on the night shift every night and made notes as to who was being 
hired and who wasn’t. 

This is what Mr. Soriero is telling me. It became obvious that one 
night in particular that out of 50 men hired on the night shift 48 
of them were from across the river, and only 2 were from city hall. 

Mr. Rice. They weren’t suitable to Kenny ? 

Mr. Cisset. They evidently weren’t suital ble to Ker nny. Mr. Soriero 
told me that was what started our trouble. 

Mr. Rice. That Marchitto and Kenny had fallen out of love, had 
lost their taste for one another ? 

Mr. Ctsseiu. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did he go back so far as to tell you, that as Marchitto told 

. that before the election of Kenny that Kenny had promised him 
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that he would make him the business agent for local 1247 if he sup 
ported him in his campaign ¢ 

Mr. Cisseitt. Mr. Soriero didn’t tell me that. 

Mr. NICE. Our record doe oo back that far. So we have an alli 
ance between Marchitto and Kenny up to a certain point, and a very 
smooth, flowing system where pr ple uitable to Kenny were being 
placed on the Claremont terminal. Now, then, something stops-——— 


| 1@ CHAIRMAN, Ken v i es hi taste for cheese. 
Mr. Cissen. He did for awhile 
Mr. Rice. What did Soriero tell you that brought about the schism 


-Aa creat deal more, Mr 
Mr. Rice. He was just telling vou results. He wasn’t telling 


Mr. Cissev. That is rig] 

Mr. Rice. Are vou sure he didn’t tell you that Marchitto was get 
ting too hie ror h ; hy ite he sé 

Mr. Cisse. No. 

Mr. Rice. That Marchitto was beginning to resist Kenny ? 

Mr. Cisser. He might have indicated that Marchitto had made 
some mob connection. but I don’t recall. 

Mr. Rice. Now we are getting to it. He may have intimated that 
Marchitto had made a mob connection ? 

Mr. Cissetn. That was common gossip. 

Mr. Rice. With the big mob in New York. So Marchitto had 
separated away from Kenny for some reason or other and lined up 
instead with the mob? 

Mr. Cisse.. That was the common gossip. 

Mr. Rice. That was the crux of the trouble ? 

Mr. Cisse. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. No information forthcoming as to how that came about, 
what caused Marchitto to break off or whether these people held a gun 
against his head, or just what it was? 

Mr. Cisse. No: not at that time. I might add, however, that one 
time I was talking to “Red” Mitchell and he indicated or stated that 
Tony Marchitto had gotten “mobbed up.” I don’t know what that 
means. 

Mr. Rice. That he had gotten “mobbed up.” In other words, he 
was now a tool of the mob instead of a tool of Kenny ? 

Mr. Cisse... It appeared that way to me. 

Mr. Rice. Do you feel that it might be helpful for this committee 
to talk to Soriero? Do you feel that he has intimate information in 
that connection ? 

Mr. Cisset. His name has been brought into it, and I think possibly 
he could throw some light on it. 

Mr. Rice. Do you think that he told you all there was to tell? 

Mr. Cisse. He was not a long-time acquaintance of mine. I only 
met him once. I don’t know his complete connection with the whole 
situation, other than the fact that he was a fire commissioner, that his 
name was on many cards that were apparently sent down to the 
terminal. 

Mr. Rice. You say the purpose of getting together with him down at 
the park was to resolve this problem? 
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Mr. Cissev. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Were there any tangible results of that meeting? 

Mr. Cisseu. No, sir. I could not see any tangible results. I think 
a few days later I went down to Acting Commissioner Spence in a 
similar manner to see what I could do to keep that place operating, 

Mr. Rice. That didn’t bear fruit either? 

Mr. Cisse. It did to the degree that we were able to get Joe Ryan, 
Ed Florio, and the insurgents, and a lot of people together, and we 
entered into a long series of harangues and negotiations, and we strug- 
gled along through the period. 

Mr. Rice. I hate to go back into this, but there was a time during 
your testimony this morning when you mentioned that the question 
of fingerprinting or screening these people came up and somebody 
made a decision that the union would screen their own. Do you recall 
that ? 

Mr. Ciark. The Coast Guard said that all unions—that the unions 
would be responsible for the processing of their own people. 

Mr. Dane. Lieutenant Welker. 

Mr. Rice. Lieutenant told you that the union—— 

Mr. Crark. Told our man. It is in the correspondence. 

Mr. Rice. That the union would screen their own people? 

Mr. Crark. Be responsible for the processing of their own people. 

Mr. Rice. What do you think about that? 

Mr. Cisset. May Iadd acomment? That seems to be the standard 
operating procedure for the Coast Guard. We just have the same 
thing in Norfolk. Our nonmanual people applied through the com- 
pany, with a mobile unit of the Coast Guard coming over to take 
care of the passes, but the union personnel was handled at the union 
office. 

Mr. Rice. You have local No. 1478, which “Cockeye” Brown took 
over ? 

Mr. Crssen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. They went in there and stuck a gun against the head oi 
siffo DeLorenzo, if I am not mistaken, and told him, “You are all 
through. You are moving out. We are moving in.” “Cockeye” 
Brown, with a long criminal record, “Slim” Liucy was there at the 
same time, said, “Get the safe opened up.” and Liucy took his time 
about that and they took his shoes off and burned his feet. That was 
the control of that local with which you were doing business? 

Mr. Cisseu. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. The Coast Guard is then telling you that this local is 
going to screen the people that are coming on the job? 

Mr. Cissev. I think you have the wrong slant on it, Mr. Rice. The 
local wasn’t going to do any screening. The local was going to have 
the members of the local fill out the application blanks and the Coast 
Guard, of course, would do the screening. 

Mr. Rice. It would resolve back on the Coast Guard to make the 
decision ? 

Mr. Cisse. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Down in Norfolk do you run into these untoward 
conditions ? 

Mr. Cissev. It is beautiful, Senator, believe me, in comparison to 
last vear. 
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The Cuarrman. I would like to ask Mr. Dade, digressing a moment, 
Mr. Counsel, assuming that Dade Bros. is going to start another 
operation for $10 million, and you could make your own charter things, 
modus operandi, what would you do, to start this job over again, ‘to 
start this thing clean and an honest-to-God effort all along the line? 
What are the first changes? 

Mr. Dave. Obviously, the relations between the union and the com- 
pany would be the biggest single consideration. The very first thing 
that. is necessary, in connection with waterfront operations, is that 
responsibility and authority flow in the same channels. 

In this operation, now, we have the responsibility, but at the time, 
we did not have the authority to put the men who were going to do 
the job on our own payroll. 

My first recommendation would be, and has been, in the state- 
ment that I gave you on March 1, the immediate elimination of the 
shapeup system. 

The Cuamman. Public loaders ? 

Mr. Dane. Public loaders should be eliminated. It wasn’t a factor 
at Claremont, but it is in the port of New York and should be 
eliminated, 

Mr. Rice. Before you run off from that, in eliminating the shapeup, 
do you have any recomme nd itions as to a hiring plan which would 
take the place of the shapeup ¢ 

Mr. Davr. Various plans have been suggested. I would like to offer 
in evidence at this time, if you haven't already seen it, 2 memorandum 
from the New York Shipping Association, which is dated April 15, 
which has an editorial attached entitled “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” It is prese nted by the shipping companies. I won't bother to 
go into it. I think it is a very comprehensive report, by people who 
know. 

The CHatrMan. We will receive it as exhibit No. 62. Isn’t the 
Port of New York Authority issuing suggestions and recommenda- 
tions for improvement ¢ 

( Exhibit No. 62 appears in the appendix on p. 677.) 

Mr. Dave. The Port of New York Authority—you are referring to 
the agency between the 2 States, now ¢ 

The CuHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Dave. They have; yes. 

The CHamman. Somebody told me about that. 

Mr. Rice. Senator, we expect to hear from representatives of the 
port authority on their plan just as soon as we get to them. 

We are happy to receive this shipping association plan. We take it 
from your statement that you endorse that ¢ 

Mr. Dave. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Prior to all of that, first, there must come a change 
of heart ? 

Mr. Davr. You have to take the profit incentive for illegal opera- 
tion away. 

The Cuarman. Common honesty, integrity, and decency ? 

Mr. Dave. That goes in any industry. In the shipping industry it 
has been the practice for many, many years—whzy, I can’t honestly tell 
you—that people with criminal records and low intelligence would 

hift to the waterfront and get a job there where they can’t get one 
anywhere else. There isa certain element. Along with that there are 
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just as many people who are hard and good and conscientious workers 
on the waterfront as there are in any association I have ever worked 
with. 

The Cuainman. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Dane. I think, today, the whole waterfront are ture, to take it 

il evaluate it as a unit, is not fair to the people who are there. I 
think they would be the ve ry first ones to assist and « nae rate to bri ing 
about conditions on the waterfront where ‘by an honest man can make 
an honest day’s pay without paying tribute to anyone. 

Those conditions have not existed in the port of New York for at 
least 50 years. 

The CHarrman. Tom Dewey says 50 years. 

Mr. Dane. I don’t know. Be yond that I can’t say. I know since 
I have had even the remotest connection with operations of the port of 
New York those conditions have prevailed. I recall in my early days 
I used to own my own truck and go down to the pier to deliver a case 
of something. I would have a winch on my truck that could be used 
to unload it, with the cable, but I would have to bay somebody $10 
or $15 or $20 as tribute, even though I unloaded it myself. 

You could well say, “Why did you do it?” If I didn: t do it, as far 
as I was concerned, asa small operator, I would find my tires eut, or 
the next day my truck pushed over in the stream. ‘That has gone on 
for years, years, and years, and has multiplied. 

The CHarrman. You became an accessory after the fact. 

Mr. Rice. The chickens are coming home to roost now, because the 
figures as to the business being done in the port of New York, as shown 
by the charts pre pared by the State er a commission, the result. of 
the $30,000 e1 gineering survey, definitely indicate that the shipping 
business from the port of New York is falling off. 

Ge tting at the answer as to why that business is falling off, and why 
it is a sick port, they have taken questionnaires from shippers outside 
of the port of New York who might ship through the port of New 
York, or possibly Norfolk or Charleston, and they are uniformly in 
agreement that one of the reasons why they are diverting their traffic 
from the port of New York is because of these heavy expenses, ship- 
ping expenses, when they go in there. They don’t know how much it 
will cost them. There may be tribute pay there, but they are going to 
other areas. 

I say that these rackets that have grown up have all contributed to 
an expensive situation which is now contributing toward the economy 
of the port and defeating their own ends, if they only realized that. 

Mr. Dave. Mr. Cissel made at least 3 or 4 statements that were ecar- 
ried in the press in the New York area prior to the termination of our 
contract warning the union that if they didn’t get things straightened 
out and get the terminal on an operation that was rid of their gang- 
sters, and so forth, the Army would probably cancel the contract and 
move it elsewhere. 

I think that was carried twice, at least, in things I soi read in the 


press. The shortsightedness of the officials, the unions, and those that 
control the work was such that they didn’t pay heed to that. That is 
subsequently what happened. [am not saying the terminal was closed 


down because of labor conditions. 
The Cuamman. Am I not correct when I say that the American 
Federation of Labor, at their convention, passed a resolution directing 
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Joseph Ryan, E 54: or somebody else, in which they said, “Clean your 
house up or else” ; 
Mr. Dave. Yes. I think the A. F. of L. is in the same situation 
those who want to work inside the union. They want to get rid 
‘ the element who have corrupted the practices in the port of New 


The CHarrman. Is Ryan going to get rid of this crowd? 

Mr. Rice. That was a mandate, returnable on April 50. 
hopeful we will have Ryan here on the 30th and he will 
answer. 

Che CuarrmMan. That will be fine. I will be here. 

Mr. Rice. Have you any oiliete recommendations / 

Mir Dap . I have covered them | thi nk we have offered one copy 
petore. If not, I we uld like to offer in evidence our recommendations 


} 1 
} 


regarding the waterfront, submitted by George C. Dade, president of 
Dade Bros. 
Mr. Rice. We will be happy to have that and will identify it for the 
‘ord as exhibit No. 63. 
No. 63 appears in the appendix on p. 679.) 
Dapr. I don’t know if we offered it before, but we would like 
offer for the record this statement of facts of Dade Bros., Inec., with 
t to the second report on the Moroccan airbase construction by 
t of the Committee on Armed Services, dated Feb- 


As you know, this is our answer to the various charges and allega- 
tions that were made by that committee at that time. 

Mr. Rice. We will make it exhibit No. 64, and place it in the files of 
the committee. 

Che CitarrMan. If I were to ever write a report of this, I would say, 
“Dade was more sinned : ial than sinning. : 

Mr. Dane. Thank you, sir. We found ourselves in a very unusual 
spot. It was a program of tremendous import unce., We were told 
that the security of the entire Nation depended upon our getting it 
done. We were told our job was to get the cargo out, and still we had 
to do it with all these facts you have brought out in your investigation. 

At no time would our mission have been accomplished by saying, 
“We are going to stop everything until this is cleaned up,” because 
that would have stopped the vessels and the project. That was the 
dilemma in which we found ourselves. 

Mr. Rice. Did you have anybody in Washington who was passing 
that word on to any of the officials in the Pentagon or any other place 
who were directing this job? 

Mr. Dane. I don’t recall any special efforts toward the Pentagon. 
We felt there was no question but the officer in charge of the terminal 
this was a military base—and to advise anyone in the military of these 
conditions would be like telling you that the sun rose this morning 
and is going to set tonight. 

The conditions were just as obvious to the officer in charge, and he 
cert: Linly reporte d that to the various higher Ups % nd knew the condi- 
tions as well as we did, in some aspects even better. Because as I have 
said before, he w as the type of man that got there early in the morning 
and left late at night. 

Mr. Rice. There were some payments made to Briggs C. Simpich 
at 1001 K Street NW. You paid him in 1951 several thousand dollars, 
and I guess in 1952 $5,000 was sent to Briggs Simpich. 
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Mr. Dave. He is an attorney who has handled our tax matters. He 
has handled the application for wage stabilization, and that type of 
matter. 

Mr. Criarkx. Handled our renegotiation. 

Mr. Dave. Ordinarily, we would not refer a matter of this kind 
tohim. He didn’t handle that type of thing. 

Mr. Ricr. I take it that the $5,000 paid him in 1952 was for a 
renegotiation ¢ 

Mr. Dave. No, that was for the—in the redetermination of the 1951 
contract. He handled the redetermination with the Corps of Engi- 
neers, and the other things that I have. 

Mr. Rice. He rendered his bill on December 31 

Mr. Cuark. Mr. Simpich handles various items. Right now I am 
arguing with the General Accounting Office. After 11 years they write 
me and tell me something that happened in 1942 and T must come up 
with this and that. Mr. Simpich handles items like that. 

Mr. Rice. Tax matters? 

Mr. Cuark. Salary, wage stabilization, tax matters. 

Mr. Rice. Does he have any function in soliciting business or getting 
business in Washington ? 

Mr. Dane. Well, occasionally we have asked him, perhaps, to get in 
touch with somebody, when we have a proposal. We have other busi- 
ness besides this cargo engineering. We have an electronics division 
which manufactures radar maintenance systems. We have made it 
a practice to use his office. We have a desk in his office and send our 
salesmen down here and they will type up proposals. He sometimes 
represents us ! along with a salesman in a technical matter of that kind. 
That, to a certain extent, would be representing us. 

Mr. Rice. You wouldn’t consider that he is an influence man ? 

Mr. Dapr. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Rice. One of the staff asked him what he was doing for his 
money and he said that he was helping with renegotiation and the 
General Accounting Office, tax matters, and he said he helped to obtain 
contracts. The staff member pushed him a little on that, and he said 
he worked mostly with the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Dave. I presume he was referring mostly to the redetermina- 
tion of our 1951 

Mr. Rice. He was talking there about the contracts that he was 
useful in helping to get. Is he your liaison man or salesman with the 
Corps of Engineers ? 

Mr. Dang. No, I wouldn’t think so. I think he has been in with us 
on one or two occasions with the Corps of Engineers when we dis- 
cussed the original contracts, but nothing more than that. 

Mr. Rice. How do you distinguish his services from those of Otis 
Easterwood, who is over here in the Barr Building? 

Mr. Dave. Mr. Easterwood had a different project, that was the 
project of negotiating our 1952 cost-plus-a-fee contract. We had never 
had a cost-plus-a-fee contract in all the military business we had per- 
formed. When the military started to discuss with us the question 
of the continuation of the Atlas contracts subsequent to 1951, there was 
a strong flavor that they would prefer, or it would be to the best 
interest of the Government, to negotiate a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 
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tract. They asked us to think that over and to give them our recom 
mendations as to what kind of epee we would submit. 

I have stated we had no experience 1n cost - plus contracts So we 
were looking for someone in a legal c apacity who cot ild advise us and 
could handle the negotiations with the ( orps of E ngineers. About 
that time, one Mr. E H. Benson, I think that was his name 

Mr. ( LARK. E. N. Benson. 

Mr. Dane. Of Morrisen-Knudsen Co. was going through New York 
and | happened to mention this to him. He told me that one Mr. 
Easterwood had negotiated some contracts from Morrisen-Knudsen, 

d that they also represented 2 or 3 other large contractors, I think, 
Die—— 

Mr. Rice. On which side of the fence was Mr. Easterwood? He 

is a colonel in the ’ 

Mr. Dane. No; tl 

Mr. Rice. It is more recent tha 

Mr. Dave. It was certainly when I sat down with him. 

Mr. Crark. Mr. Easterwood was engaged in private practice whe 

sat down with him and had been for some time 

Mr. Dapr. I told Mr. Simpich that he had been referred to us and 
we were considering employing Mr. Easterwood on this contract and 
isked him to check him. 

Mr. S mpich wrote me letter and said he found that Mr. Eastet 
wood had been in the Corps of Enginers, didn’t know that he was a 
colonel, and that he had a good reputation and th: » could w 
loubtedly handle the job that we wanted. 

So we had a meeting shortly after that up in Newark. I think 

sex Hotel, at which Mr. Easterwood was present, M1 
s present, and : 5 members of our firm, and we lai 
down the basic policy we wanted and went ahead with the basic 
provisions of the contract with the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Rice. Did you hire Easterwood as an individual or associa 
with Paul McNutt ? 

Mr. DaAprE. We hired him as an il d \ d ial. He had offices 1! the 
flices of McNutt. Marvel & Dudley. I think that was the firm’s name 

far as M oe was concerned, he had absolutely nothing t« 
j it We never at any Sime authorized him to handle the thing. 
Our dealings were 99 “a reent with meter mans. 

Me. Rice. Did you discuss with anyone Dp ropriety of beins g rep 
resented by a former Corps « of ei ancore man 1? 1 late negotiations 
with the Corps of : ngineers people ¢ 

Mr. Dane. Yes, s 

Mr. Rice. W dey did you diseuss that with? 

Mr. DADE. ] discussed that with Colonel Tench. 

Mr. Rice. He is, again, with the Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. Dape. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What did he tell you about that ? 

Mr. Dane. I asked Colonel Tench, because Mr. Easterwood also 
represented Atlas Constructors 

Mr. Rice. He had “a triple conflict of interests on the face of it, ther a 
He was formerly in the Corps of. Engineers: he represented tan 
ilong with McNutt: and now he Is retained by you 1n 


: negotiating 
vith the Atlas—— 
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Mr. Dave. Inasmuch as we knew he had represented Atlas, we asked 
Colonel ‘Tench if the Corps of Engineers had any objection to our 
retaining him as our counsel inasmuch as the 1952 contract would 
have nothing whatever to do with the Atlas Constructors. That was 
a contract between Dade Bros. and the Corps of Engineers. 

Colonel Tench said he wouldn’t know, but he would check with 
higher ee 

The Cuainman. While you are on that subject of lawyers—they 
are a necessary adjunct in these cases—may I make a statement! I 
want to commend vou for attaching yourself to this man over here, 
John Danaher, of Connecticut. He is a credit to you, sir. He isa 
former associate in the United States Senate. 

Mr. Danauner. Thank you. 

Mr. Rice. ] take it that Colonel Tench said he inquired above ¢ 

Mr. Dane. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. He didn’t tell you whom he got in touch with ¢ 

Mr. Dang. No. 

The CHatrmMan, He went into communication with some higher au 
thority ¢ 

Mr. Dane. Yes. 

Mr. Crark. | don’t think Mr. Easterwood attended more than one 
negotiating session. His principal function was to sit down with mem 
bers of our staff and myself and show us how to prepare a cost plus 
contract and the appendices C and D, which were part of it, which 
we had no knowledge of at all or prior experience with. 

_ work was in our offices and at the terminal, but so far as actual 

rotiations at the meetings—there were 3 of them held in New York 
oak: 3 in Richmond—I recall from memory that Mr. Easterwood only 
attended 1 meeting. From then on we carried the ball ourselves. We 
didn’t know the form or format to prepare it in, especially the appen 
dices. They were all Greek to us. 

Mr. Rice. Since then you have maintained more or less constant 
communication with Mr. Easterwood ? 

Mr. Ciark. Sure. Right now when I have my termination settle 
ment to prepare he has given me consultation over the phone. 

Mr. Rice. I see the Senator is getting ready to leave. I just won- 
dered if there is anything you would like to offer further that you 
feel will be helpful. 

Mr. Rosrnson. I have one or two questions of a general nature. 
Have you ever talked to any of the labor union people in Norfolk or 
any other place regarding the effect of this New York-New Jersey 
waterfront racketeering on the labor union movement, gener ally? — 

Mr. CxrarK. I have not. Perhaps Mr. Cissel has with the people in 
Norfolk. 

Mr. Rostnson. The reason I ask, I might state it came to my atten- 
tion that it has been alleged by some union leaders, whose names were 
withheld, that the rac keteering business on the New York waterfront 
has set legitimate labor union movements back about 30 years. 

oun wondered if you had anything of the nature in your talk with labor 
union leaders in Norfolk or any other place. 

Mr. Cisse. When I first went to Norfolk, I met all the union leaders 
on the waterfront there, down in the office of the Hampton Roads 
Maritime Association. It was more or less of a welcome to Norfolk 
as far as the Dade Bros. was concerned. 
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They have an international vice president there. His name is David 
Allston. They have various local business delegates and officers. They 
were very proud to point out that the conditions that existed in New 
York did not exist in Norfolk, and they weren’t going to let anything 
like what happened in New York happen in Norfolk. That was shortly 
after the disclosures of the New York State Crime Commission hear- 
ings. I haven’t seen any evidence down there of anything that par- 
allels the New York situation. 

Mr. Ciark. The only think I would like to say is in relation to the 
question you asked. We told you in the executive session in New York, 
and I repeat it here, that these binders represent factual data in 
regard to the Claremont terminal operation, which is at your disposal 
just the same as it was tothe New York State Crime Commission or the 
Hudson County grand jury. Any inforamtion you want, we will be 
glad to give it to you. We have given you things out of here as we 
have gone along today. 

Mr. Roprnson. You referred to a letter. 

Mr. Cuark. I delivered that to the chairman just prior to the recess 

Mr. Rice. We will resume next Tuesday with the Corps of Engi- 
neers people. 


(Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 28, 1953 


Unirep Strates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:05 a. m., in room G—16, Capitol, Sena 
tor Charles W. Tobey (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators Charles W. Tobey and Lester C. Hunt. 

Also present: Downey Rice, counsel; George naan, associate 
counsel; Francis X. Plant, assistant counsel; Murray E. Jackson, in- 
vestigator ; and Stanley T. Fisher, accountant. 

The Cuamman. Colonel Tench, will you come forward? 

Do you solmently swear the testimony you are about to give will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 1 you 
God ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES T. TENCH, CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


Colonel Tencu. I do, so help me God. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if you would identify yourself, for the record ? 

Colonel Tencn. I am Col. Charles T. Tench, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army; until April 4 last, I was district engineer, at- 
lantic district, with station in New York City. 

Mr. Rice. Until April 4, of 1950—— 

Colonel Tencu. 1953. Presently, I am district engineer in New 
Orleans. 

Mr. Rice. I think we might indicate for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the testimony that has been taken from time to time in these 
hearings has brought up the name of Colonel Millson. That was Col. 
Cyril Millson ? 

Colonel Tencu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rice. He was what? Do you call him project—— 

Colonel Trencu. He was officer-in-charge, Claremont terminal. 
Subsequent to January 1, 1952, 1 was the contracting officer for the 
Dade contract, and as such was responsible for the overall aspect of 
the operation. 

My duties were such, having worked at 17 locations overseas, in ad- 
dition to Claremont terminal, that I administered my duties in Clare- 
mont terminal through Colonel Millson, my officer-in-charge. 

The Cuarrman. Is he a man of courage? 

Colonel Tencu. I consider him an excellent officer. 

379 
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The CuarrMan. Is he a man of courage? 

Colonel Tencn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. We made an inquiry to see if we could talk to Colonel 
Millson. I believe he has been transferred overseas? 

Colonel Tencn. When the Claremont contract was terminated on 
October 31 last year, he was rendered surplus, and within a few months 
was transferred to the Far East Command. 

Mr. Rice. He is with the Far Kast Command ? 

Colonel Tencnu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. In Korea? 

Colonel ‘Tencu. Anywhere within Japan or Korea. I understand 
he is in Tokyo. 

Mr. Rice. He reported to you while he was on the job? 

Colonel Tenci. Yes, si 

Mr. Rice. There was a ( ‘olonel Ledbetter there, was there not? 

Colonel Tencn. He was my staff transportation and depot opera- 
tions officer. The chain of command went from the Corps of Engi- 
neers—— 

Mr. Rice. In Washington ? 

Colonel Trencu. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. That was General Pick at that time? 

Colonel Tencu. Yes, sir: to General Lovett in Richmond, to me 
in New York, to Colonel] Millson, actually with his office at Claremont. 

To assist me, as a staff officer, I had Colonel Ledbetter. His staff 
responsibility was in the field of my operations at Claremont termi- 
nal, and all of my water, air, truck, and rail shipping to the projects 
overseas 

The CuarrmMan. Through these subordinates of yours, you are fa- 
miliar with a the crookedness going on at the Claremont terminal, 
“ n’t you; the fact that criminals were employed there ? 

Colonel ne neo. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. The high-handed methods used, and so forth? 

Colonel Trencu: I am aware, sir— 

The Crarman. And that political doing affected the scene? 

Colonel Trencu. I have no first-hand—— 

The Cuarrman. You knew about the gangsters being present? 

Colonel Tencu. I knew people with criminal records were there 
present; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. The chain of command, as I get it, went from General 
Pick to General Lovett, to whom you reported, to you, and then 
Ledbetter ? 

Colonel Tencn. Ledbetter was not in the chain of command. He 
was a staff oflicer. 

Mr. Rice. Millson ? 

Colonel Tencn. Millson was next in the chain of command. 

Mr. Rice. How long were you assigned to that job, Colonel Tench? 

Colonel Tencu. I became responsible on January 1, 1952, and 
continued responsible until the contract was terminated on October 
31, 1952. 

Mr. Rice. Before you became responsible on January 1, 1952, where 
were you assigned ? 

Colonel Tencn. I was, at that time, in the Atlantic district, but the 
Atlantic district was not responsible for the operations at Claremont 
terminal. Do you care to have me touch on the various changes? 
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Mr. Rice. I wondered if you were interested in the job? 

Colonel Tencu. Asa customer only, but not as an operator; in other 
words, Claremont terminal, prior to my taking it over as an operator, 
was the processing and shipping center for my jobs. 

Mr. Rice. And: your jobs were with the Atlas constructors? 

Colonel Tencu. No: I had at that time Iceland, Labrador, New- 
foundland, Bermuda, and the Azores. 

Mr. Rice. In any event, you were interested in these airbases that 
were being constructed during that phase ? 

Colonel Tencu. That is right. I had the responsibility for the 
construction at those places I named. 

Mr. Rice. The reason I asked you that is because I think—I don’t 
know if you are familiar with Mr. Clark’s testimony of Dade Bros., 
who was before us the other day—there was testimony on that. Have 
you read up on that / 

Colonel Tencn. I have only seen the newspaper accounts, sir. 

Mr. Rice. The committee is not atte mpting to prosecute anyone, or 
persecute anyone, but is sincerely trying to ascertain the responsi- 
bilities in connection with this infiltration of gangsters into the job 
there. 

We have heard from the lower level of people who worked there, who 
said they could do nothing; the Dade Bros. people said they were more 
or less powerless to act. 

Just to refresh you a little bit, I will read what Mr. Clark had to say 
about advising the Corps of Engineers as to the racketeering phases. 
The question was asked, “What supporting material do you have 
showing that you advised the district engineer that certain employees 
had criminal records?” You were the district engineer ? 

Colonel Tencn. I would be the district engineer if it were after 
January 1, 1952; if it were prior to that, it would be Colonel Jernigan, 
acting for Darby. 

Mr. Rice. That came before—— 

Colonel Tencn. Yes. We have to differentiate what happened be- 
fore January 1952, and after that. 

Mr. Rice. That is why the date came up. Mr. Clark said: 

Purely conversation between myself and Colonel Tench 

Colonel Tencu. That is right. 

Mr. Rice (reading) : 

I think, possibly, his legal man was in the room with us, 

Mr. Rice. What is the legal man’s name? 

Mr. CLarRK. The man there at that time was named Hendl. 

Mr. Rice. Can you fix the time, with a reasonable degree of accuracy? 

Mr. CLARK. The conference I am referring to would be sometime in May or 
June of 1951. 

Colonel Tencn. That would be long before I was identified with 
the project, anyway. At that date, I was in Chicago. 

Mr. Rice. So he was way off on his date? 

Colonel Tencu. I had not come to New York. 

Mr. Rice. When would you fix the time as to the first time that you 
obtained knowledge that the criminal element was on the job in great 
numbers ? 

Colonel Tencu. I can’t say that we had knowledge that the criminal 
element was on the job in great numbers 
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I might start with a conversation I had with Colonel Ledbetter, my 
staff officer. Colonel Ledbetter, after I assumed responsibility, had 
recommended that we look into the possibility of fingerprinting these 
people. 

Mr. Rice. You are fixing the time, then—— 

Colonel Tencu. That would be about January or February. 

Mr. Rice. Right after you became directly responsible? 

Colonel Tencu. That is right, sir. There was a conference held 
in my office, attended by General Pick, General Nold, then Deputy 
Chief of the Engineers, General Hardin, and General Lovett, the 
division engineer. 

The conference lasted for several days, and during that time, we 
went to Claremont terminal to inspect the operation there. General 
Pick was not there, but Generals Nold, Hardin, and Lovett were there. 

Mr. Rice. What precipitated—— 

Colonel Tencu. It was to line up a program for 1952. General 
Pick was much concerned with our preparations to do our construction 
project at Goose Bay and Harmon Airbase. He was not up on Clare- 
mont. He was up on the general ability to discharge our construction 
responsibilities in the season of 1952. 

Mr. Rice. During the time that General Pick was up there, did the 
subject of Claremont come up ! 

Colonel Tencu. Not during General Pick’s day in the office, but 
on the next day General Nold and the group went to Claremont. They 
were interested in seeing the operation as to its efficiency and the 
manner in which it was being prosecuted. 

Mr. Rice. Did the matter of the criminal element at Claremont 
come up with General Nold? 

Colonel Tencn. Not particularly the matter of criminal element, 
sir, but the recommendation that Colonel Ledbetter had made for 
fingerprinting came up, and that was discussed in general terms. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us what Colonel Ledbetter’s feelings were? 

Colonel Tencnu, Ledbetter was a very aggressive man. 

Mr. Rice. Colonel Ledbetter is overseas, Mr. Chairman, and Colonel 
Tench is the only available offic er of the Corps of Engineers who was 
familiar with the job; so we are attempting to ascertain the situation 
with respect to the men w ith criminal records on the job. What was 
Colonel Ledbetter’s position ? 

Colonel Tencu. It was his opinion that if we instituted a finger- 
printing system, we might be able to drive certain people, which he 
felt were undesirable, from the Claremont terminal. That was dis- 
cussed with Generals Nold, Lovett, Hardin, and myself. General 
Nold indicated, informally, that we should study the matter. We 
gave that very serious consideration. 

Mr. Rice. Can we agree on the basic premise that there was a crimi- 
nal element in there that. was undesirable, as of the time that you 
discussed that ? 

Colonel Tencn. Yes. It was believed, I think, that the entire New 
York waterfront had undesirable people working on it. 

Mr. Rice. You weren’t so concerned with the entire New York 
waterfront; you were concerned with this particular job? 

Colonel Tencn. As to Claremont, specifically, it was thought cer- 
tain people who had been in prison were working there. 
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Mr. Rice. You had a problem of undesirable people. The reason 
for this discussion was to find out what to do about it ? 

Colonel Tencn. As to whether or not we should go into finger 
printing. 

Mr. Rice. To follow that through a little bit, let’s see what possi- 
bilities you had at that time to cope with a problem like that. Didn’t 
you have a clause in the contract, at least the basic contract that Atlas 
had with the Corps of Engineers, which would permit the elimination 
of undesirable people or persons who were considered 

Colonel Tencu. I can’t speak for the Atlas contract, but in my own 
contract we did. 

The clause rt states if, in the opinion of the contracting 
officer, it is in the best interests of the United States to eliminate a 
specific person from the project, the contracting officer can do so. 

Mr. Rice. To be specific, referring to subclause (e) of article 7 of 
January 1, 1952—— 

Colonel Tencu. That is my contract. 

Mr. Rice (reading) : 


The contracting office: 


[that would be you in this case— 

Colonel Tencu. That is right, sir 

Mr. Rice (reading) : 

May require the contractor to dismiss from work such employee or employees 
as the contracting officer deems incompetent, careless, or insubordinate, or whose 
continued employment is deemed inimical by the contracting officer to the public 
interest. 

Colonel Tencu. That is right, sir. That is a broad power. 

Mr. Rice. You had the power at the time of this conference in 
January or February with General Nold and Colonel Ledbetter. 
What determination did you make with respect to the use of that 
clause as a vehicle to get rid of the undesirable element ? 

Colonel Tencu. We made a rather comprehensive study of what 
we might do in the way of fingerprinting mechanically, who could 
do it, how we would do it, and what we would do, for example, if a 
fingerprinting showed that a man had been in prison, let’s say. 

I think to orient ourselves properly in this matter we ought to look 
at the frame of reference in which we were working. The overseas 
jobs were critical to national defense. I found, in my experience, 
that the most difficult thing in keeping an overseas job going is the 
question of supply, that is, getting the materials and equipment to 
the job. If the supplies don’t come up, you are faced not only with 
a delay in getting vital facilities built but you are faced with an 
extremely large monetary loss, because your overseas construction 
force is standing around idle and doing nothing. So it became very 
necessary for us to keep Claremont terminal going. Claremont ter- 
minal was a critical link in our overseas supply chain. 

Mr. Ricr. As a matter of fact, it was so critical that at least up 
until August of 1951 the job was classified as secret, was it not? 

Colonel Tencu. I can’t testify on that. 

Mr. Ricse. The record shows that. 

Colonel Tencu. It was prior to my time on the job. 

Mr. Rice. We can agree it was of vital importance to the national 
defense, at least, in those phases about our construction program 
abroad ? 
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Colonel Tencu. That is right. If the Claremont job failed, the 
overseas construction failed because the supplies and equipment would 
not be on the job. 

Mr. Rice. We understand that it was necessary. Then we have a 
picture of some 150 or 160 people with criminal records working on 
the job. There was testimony that that hurt the job. 

Colonel Tencu. Now, I am faced at this time—— 

Mr. Rice. It was affecting the efficiency of the operation. 

Colonel Tencu. So at this particular time, which was early in 
March 1952, I was faced with a problem of making a recommendation 
to my superiors as to what we should do about fingerprinting at Clare- 
mont. It was my recommendation, sir, that we not go into finger- 
printing at Claremont. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s see what we are talking about when we are talking 
about fingerprinting. The basic problem was getting rid of the 
undesirables, was it not? 

Colonel Tencn. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Suppose, in your discussions about fingerprinting every- 
one agreed, “All right, we will fingerprint these people.” 

Colonel Tencu. Right. 

Mr. Rice. You would fingerprint them, and what would happen ! 

Colonel Tencu. Eventually a record would come back which might 
show that a man had served 5 years for burglary at Sing Sing. If 
that record had come back, I would be faced with the problem of 
whether to discharge that person or not. 

There were three reasons why I did not feel that I could arbitrarily 
discharge a man under this broad clause of the contract. The first 
reason—— 


Mr. Rice. You are going back to subclause (e) ? 

Colonel Tencu. Which you read. 

Mr. Rice. “Were inimical to the public interests” ¢ 

Colonel Tenct Hu. That is right, sir. For the first reason, I was con- 
cerned, least any action on my part to discharge a man solely because 
he had been in prison might result in labor trouble, which might a 


cipitate a shutdown of C ‘laremont terminal, and bring about a shut- 
down of our overseas construction jobs. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s explore that a litle bit. You felt that one of the 
reasons why you shouldn’t invoke the clause was that if you tossed one 
of these fellows like Augie DeAcutis 

Colonel Tencu. Or Dominick Strollo is a good case. 

Mr. Rice. That if you said, “All right, Dominic *k, you are no longer 
working on this job”—that is the brother of Tony Bender, who is 
probably the top gangster in the metropolitan area of New York 
today—if you put him off, you felt you would have labor trouble? 

Colonel Tencu. There was a very strong possibility we might, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Did you have any basis for that feeling ? 

Colonel Tencu. Yes; that was the advice, I think, of all the people 
concerned with the operation of the terminal. I think that was the 
advice of Mr. Dade, Mr. Clark, Colonel Millson, and Colonel Led- 
better, that we would face labor trouble. 

Mr. Rice. Would you say that would permit of an inference that 
certain racketeers were so firmly entrenched in the labor situation, or 
exercised such control over labor, they could use labor to suit their 
own needs ¢ 
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Colonel Tencu. I didn’t know these people to be racketeers. But, 
let’s say, that certain personalities whose names came up frequently, 
it was believed were so firmly entrenched, if they were to be excluded, 
there would be labor trouble. 

Mr. Rice. By labor trouble, you mean if you excluded Dominick 
Strollo, Dominick Strollo would be sufficiently influential in his union 
that he could cause a labor stoppage ¢ 

Colonel Tencu. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And shut the thing down ‘¢ 

Colonel Tencnu. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. This fellow with a criminal record was controlling the 
union to a certain extent ¢ 

Colonel Tencu. That he was very strong in his union, and that actu- 
ally happened. The Jersey City police tried to exclude Dominick 
from work in either May or June—my recollection is not firm on these 
dates—and that caused a wildcat strike until he came back. 

Mr. Rice. It was March 5, Mr. Jackson tells me. 

Colonel Tencu. My memory does not serve me on that. That is 
the first reason. 

Mr. Rice. That is the first reason why you felt to invoke the “inimi- 
cal to the public interest” clause might be harmful and you shouldn't 
do it? 

Colonel Tencn. I want to go back once more to emphasize the im- 
portant link that Claremont formed in our overseas construction chain. 
If Claremont was shutdown, there were 20,000 men standing idle 


overseas. 
Mr. Rice. In making that decision, you were selecting the lesser of 


two evils? 

Colonel TEN« H. That is right. Next, I was concerned about my 
legal right to invoke that clause, merely because of the fact that a 
man had a criminal record. We had some doubts as to whether or 
not that was sufficient to exclude the man. 

I think our fears there, or our doubts there, are borne out by a 
decision of the Superior Court of New Jersey which was handed down 
in June of 1952. You will recall that. 

Mr. Rice. That was this injunction ? 

Colonel Tencu. Yes; against the police and the waterfront squad, 
and certain specifically named detectives. 

Mr. Rice. There was a doubt in your mind that, despite the fact 
that this was a Government-backed job, and was necessary to our 
national defense, still there was a doubt as to whether you could get 
rid of an undesirable element on the job? 

Colonel Tencu. Right, sir. And my third doubt, sir, was a moral 
doubt. I did not feel competent to withhold a man’s right to make a 
livelihood simply because he had been in prison. In other words, my 
feeling was, if a man had paid his debt to society, and had paid his 
prison sentence and was out and leading an honorable life, he was 
entitled to seek work. 

Mr. Rice. You had heard the rehabilitation argument ? 

Colonel Tencu. Right. Those were the three principal reasons 
why I made the decision as to the recommendation on March 19 not 
to go into fingerprinting. 
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Mr. Rice. Wait a minute. You said these arguments were the rea- 
son why you made the decision to fail to invoke this “inimical to the 
public interest” clause? 

Colonel Tencn. Of course, it would require a fingerprinting first, 
before we could do that. The fingerprinting was viewed as the first 
step in a possible invoking of the broad clause, to exclude people from 
the job. 

Mr. Rice. I take it that answer you have given applies to the 
decision as reflected in a report which says, on February 28 there 
was a conference with you and General Nold and General Hardin and 
General Lovett. This conference on fingerprinting of all dock workers 
was discussed, and apparently, the plan was approved. 

Colonel Tencn. No; it was not, sir. The plan was discussed, but 
there was never a specific proposal made. Then, the studies of the 
possible mechanics of this thing, and the’ possible implications were 
continued. 

Mr. Rice. At the time this conference took place, where these three 
arguments that you have discussed here were—— 

Colonel Tencu. No. The conference was more in very general 
terms, as to the desirability of doing this or doing that, that the im- 
plications had not been well studied. Colonel Ledbetter more or 
less shot it out in conversation, and it was not too well digested. 

Mr. Rice. Was it brought home to Lovett and Nold that the position 
that Dade had pointed out, where they say, in discussing what he 
told you: 

Mr. CrarKk. I felt, in part the criminal element, and in part the agitation 
had created an insurgent group, and in jockeying for position, people seemed to 
be going through outside the perimeter of the Dade Bros. family, and I told 
Colonel Tench I was spending half of my life attending meetings at Kenny’s 
office, Ryan's office—that is Joe Ryan—at the terminal, and we were getting 
nowhere. 

In other words, the efficiency of the job was being disturbed. He 
wasn’t accomplishing the purposes of the job. 

Colonel Tencn. I think Mr. Clark there, sir, is discussing his efforts 
to bring about the termination of the wildcat work stoppage that was 
occasioned by Strollo. 

Mr. Rice. He said: 


I thought we should invoke this clause in the prime contract 


He is talking about the “inimical to the public interest” clause. 


We discussed individuals who had criminal records. 
What was his attitude? Did that man Tench seem to be outraged or indignant 
as to the condition on the docks? 


Mr. Clark said: 


He saw I had a problem. 

Did he cooperate to help you solve it? 

I wouldn't say that we got all the help that we should have gotten. 

He placed it on you. 

Colonel Trencn. I think that is a very natural reaction on Mr. 
Clark’s part, to get out from under himself. 

Mr. Rice. He is apprising you of the situation by bringing up the 
criminal element. He is getting into the real reason why you are on 
the job—to produce results. 
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Colonel Tencn. I believe we will produce results. 1 think our cost 
record will show that. During the period in which we were responsi- 
ble for the contract, we reduced the cost from a figure of $36 a ton in 
1951 to $30 a ton. 

Mr. Rice. I think we have gotten away from something that I 
thought we had agreed on earlier in discussion this morning. We 
could start with the basic cone ept that the criminal element on the 
job was something that reflected on the efficiency, that it was unde- 
sirable. You agreed it was undesirable? 

Colonel Trencu. No, sir; I did not. Let us put it this way: We 
would prefer not to have them, but I am not prepared to say that the 
operation was inefficient and lax because they were there. 

We took steps to handle the situation and cope with the situation. 

The CuarrmMan. Don’t you think, in the interest of security to the 
Government, that in all operations on docks, for war preparations and 
so forth, every man should be fingerprinted without regard as to 
who he is, as a condition to employment ? 

Colonel Tencu. No, sir. 

The Cuareman. Wouldn't it be a helpful thing? 

Colonel Tencn. I think the fingerprinting thing, as handled by 
the Coast Guard—— 

The CHarrman. The Coast Guard is not infallible to me. I am 
asking you, as an American citizen. Here are a lot of riffraff and 
criminals. In the case of crime and sabotage, wouldn’t it be helpful 
to have those identified as a matter of record ? 

Colonel Tencn. Not necessarily, in the kind of operation that we 
had at Claremont. It was not a security operation. 

The CuarrmMan. It was security, in the last analysis? 

Colonel Tencu. Not in the Coast Guard analysis. 

Mr. Rice. You say, you think the production figures will bear you 
out that it was an efficient <n ? 

Colonel Tencu. Yes; I believe so, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Do you feel that the job was not hurt by the criminal 
element at all? 

Colonel Tencu. I can’t state that it was, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Are you familiar with the arrest and indictment of Tur- 
ney and Gernie? 

Colonel Tencu. When was that, Mr. Rice? I believe that was prior 
to 1952, was it not? 

Mr. Rice. They were arrested in 1952. 

Colonel Tencu. The action had taken place in 1951, which was not 
under—— 

Mr. Rice. Tending to indicate that some $15,000, at least was lost 
through payroll padding through phantoms, the use of timecards 
being turned in for which no one worked. 

Colonel Tencn. I am unable to state whether there was payroll 
padding in 1951, because I was not responsible in 1951 for the oper- 
ation. 

Mr. Rice. But you have made a blanket statement that this was an 
efficient job? 

Colonel Tencu. Subsequent to January 1, 1952; yes, I believe it 
was. 

Mr. Rice. I think we have had ample testimony, Mr. Chairman— 
I don’t know whether you are satisfied or not—that up to at least 
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April of 1952, when the night shift was operating, there were men 
on the job doing practically nothing. One fellow said he was putting 
chocks under some pallets, that he worked 8 hours, but he could have 
done this entire work in 5 minutes, that in the spring of 1952, the 
men were swimming the channel 

The Cuarrman. Bathing beauties. 

Mr. Rice. Sun bathing. That they were gambling on the job, and 
drinking and smoking. 

Colonel Trencu. My records do not bear that out. 

Mr. Rice. They do not bear that out? 

Colonel Trencu. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. That is an answer, but the record of the testimony on 
oath here will bear it out. 

Colonel Tencu. I think, Mr. Rice, if we would want the detailed 
day-to-day operations, Colonel Millson is much more competent to 
testify than 1. My supervision of Claremont was limited to inspec- 
tions, personally, on the order of once a week or 10 days, to staff re- 
ports, and to conversations with Colonel Millson. So, I did not see 
the day-to-day operations at Claremont. I was concerned with the 
broader aspects. I think Colonel Millson can testify, and I think 
the cost figures will bear him out that the operation was not neces- 
sarily inefficient. 

Mr. Rice. Let me review a little bit there. At the time you had 
this conference, it was in February of 1952. Then you teletyped 
General Lovett: is that right? 

Colonel Trencn. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have a copy of that communication ? 


Colonel Tencu. Yes. Would you like me to read that? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Colonel Tencu. On teletype dated March 19 for General Lovett, 
from Tench: 


Reference our conversation in fingerprinting at Claremont Terminal. In view 
of wery delicate labor situation, believe it advisable to abandon this action. 
Jersey City police continue very aggressive in barring known criminals from 
the waterfront. 

That is the end of my message. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if you would submit a copy of that for the 
record ? 

Colonel Tencn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Without objection, the telegram will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The teletype referred to is identified as exhibit No. 65, and was 
read into the record by Colonel Tench, above.) 

Mr. Rice. Your reason there is, in view of a delicate labor situation ? 

Colonel Tencn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rick. Would you agree to a statement that, if everything else 
were equal, if you didn’t precipitate a delicate labor situation, you 
would like to get rid of this criminal element ? 

Colonel Tencu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. No question about that? 

Colonel Tencu. Yes, if I had a decision to determine that a man 
was a criminal—— 

Mr. Rice. If you had, say, Auguie DeAcutis, who has been in 2 
or 3 penitentiaries 
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Colonel Trencu. If he had paid his debt to society and was not 
consorting with criminals, I could not arbitrarily say that Mr. De- 
Acutis could not earn a livelihood. I do not think I would be sus- 
tained in the courts. 

Mr. Rice. We will go back and ask you if it wouldn’t have been a 
better job if you did not have a criminal element on it 2 

Colonel Tencu. Not necessarily, sir. I can’t generalize on that, 
Mr. Rice. I would have to talk in terms of specific persons. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have any specific person in mind that you would 
like to have gotten rid of ? 

Colonel Tencu. The man that most came to my attention was Domi- 
nick Strollo. 

Mr. Rice. Did you feel you would like to have got rid of him, 
Dominick Strollo? 

Colonel Tencu. I believe so, sir. 

Mr. Rice. The reason, then, was you were afraid of labor difficul 
ties; that was the sole reason ? 

Colonel Tencn. That was the main reason. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s see what happened after that. 

Colonel Tencu. The East Ocean Division teletyped back saying, 
“Discontinue fingerprinting at Claremont terminal on receipt of this 
message.” That message was not precisely worded, in that we had 
not started fingerprinting. 

Mr. Rice. Is that General Lovett agreeing? 

Colonel Tencu. No; East Ocean Division. 

Mr. Rice. He is agreeing with you? 

Colonel Tencn. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. This was what date? 

Colonel Tencu. March 20, the day subsequent to my telegram. 

Mr. Rice. I think the record shows, on the 14th of March, Mayor 
Kenny met Tony Bender, the gangster, in a hotel room. The reason 
he said he met him was that he sought Bender’s influence in helping 
out in the labor situation over there. There was a stoppage; that the 
record further shows that after Dominick Strollo went back to work, 
Tony Marchitto paraded him around in great glee, and pointed to the 
fact that he was back. That was in March. 

The record shows, then, that Dominick Strollo was the night hiring 
boss on the night shift, and was the channel through which the greater 
majority of those with criminal records appeared on the payroll. They 
started going onto this night shift, where the great complaint was 
about the loafing, fin: illy ending up in the shutting down of the night 
shift in April of 1952 

Colonel Tencn. That was not the reason for shutting down the 
night shift. The night shift was shut down because the cargo—— 

Mr. Rice. I didn’t say that was the reason. 

Colonel Tencu. The inference has been made. But that was purely 
in the interest of doing away with the unnecessary expense, when there 
was no cargo there to process. 

Mr. Rice. The chart of the production on the terminal, which was 
prepared by the staff and introduced in the record the other day, 
showed that during the period when the night shift was in operation, 
when the payroll record was at its height, when the man-hours were 
at their height, was not as great as some other period later in the 
job, when the payroll was down and the man-hours were down. 
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Whether that is a commentary on the efficiency of the night shift or 
not, I don’t know. It wasn’t clear from talking to Mr. Dade and Mr. 
Clark whether they felt that way or not. Anyhow, the plain figures 
show that they put out just as much work in August and September 
of 1952, with a smaller payroll and fewer men, than they did in April, 
when they had a double shift running. 

Colonel Tencu. I think that might, in part, in fact, be due to the 
physical improvements that we made in the terminal. 

The CuatrMan. In the telegram you read, you had a clause that the 
Jersey City police were doing their best to keep the criminal element 
out. Didn’t you approve of that procedure ? 

Colonel Tencu. It seemed like a good procedure to me. 

The Cuarman. I thought you were using an extenuating circum- 
stance. 

Colonel Tencu. No, sir. What I tried to bring out, there, is that 
we are not a police agency in the Corps of Engineers, and that the 
police agencies were active. 

Mr. Rice. If you had that to do over again, in the light of all that 
you know about the job, would you make the same dee ision? 

Colonel Tencu. Let me correct the recommendation. I would make 
the recommendation, in view of what I know this morning. 

Mr. Rice. There is no question about that in your mind ? 

Colonel Tencu. No. 

Mr. Rice. You say you made a recommendation on a decision. Who 
made the decision ? 

Colonel Tencu. General Lovett. 

Mr. Rice. How did you arrive at that? 

Colonel Tencu. I stated, “I believe it advisable to abandon this 
action.” And General Lovett comes back and says, “Abandon it.’ 

Mr. Rice. You feel General Lovett was properly apprised of the 
situation so he could make a proper decision ¢ 

Colonel Tencn, I can’t speak for General Lovett on that. 

Mr. Rice. It was your duty to do that, to apprise him ? 

Colonel Tencn. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. How did you acquaint him with the complete situation ? 

Colonel Tencn. By numerous conferences and by telephone. 

Mr. Rice. Any memorandums? 

Colonel Tencu. No. 

Mr. Rice. There is no question in your mind that you told General 
Lovett ? 

Colonel Trencn. I spoke to him 2 or 3 times a day on the telephone. 

Mr. Rice. That there was a question that there was a criminal ele- 
ment there ? 

Colonel Tencn. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Referring back to that subclause (e), in which the 
phrase “inimical to the public interest” appears, to permit you the 
power to put someone off, why do you have that in a contract? 

Colonel Tencr. It is used, sir, primarily—I am speaking of the 
clause as a whole—it is used primarily to get rid of inefficient manage- 
ment. TI would say that in my oper ations up there, which lasted from 
September 1951 to April 4, I invoked it possibly a half dozen times. 
I usually invoked it against top management; in other words, if a 
general manager of a project is inefficient, he is the fellow I am after. 
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In other words, I can’t go out and police the individual workman on 
the job when you are working at 17 locations overseas, plus Claremont 
terminal. That clause, to me, was the clause which I used to make 
sure that the management, which we were paying for under the CPFF 
contracts, was efficient. 

Mr. Rice. You used that occasionally on top management. Did 
you use it on any of Dade Bros.’ management ‘ 

Colonel Tencu. To my recollection; no, sir. 

Mr. Rice. That is “incompetent, careless, or insuborinate.” How 
about the part, “inimical to the public interest” ? 

Colonel Tencn. To the best of my knowledge, we never invoked 
that in any particular case. 

Mr. Rice. What was it designed for? 

Colonel Tencu. I think that is a catch-all. 

Mr. Rice. You think they are just wasting words / 

Colonel Tencu. I would think the previous definition was suflicient, 
but the lawyers who draw these things up apparently put that in as a 
broad, overall clause to give us limitless power. 

If you don’t like the color of a man’s eyes, you could just about run 
him off the dock. 

Mr. Rice. You think that clause is sufficiently strong to enable you 
to put a man off, if you don’t like the color of his eyes / 

Colonel Tencu. He can always sue. 

Mr. Rice. If you didn’t like the criminal record, you could do 
that? 

Colonel Tencn. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. So, you had the power / 

Colonel Tencu. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. The reason then, without any question, was that you 
were afraid it would precipitate a strike if you put a criminal off / 

Colonel Tencu. That was one of the reasons, sir. 

Mr. Rice. That was the main reason, sir. That was the main rea 
son, wasn't it ¢ 

Colonel Tencu. I think, sir, we have to de fine our terms a little 
more specifically. If I put off a man because his fingerprints showed 
that he had, in the past, engaged in crime, we can’t say per se, that 
man isacriminal. He has paid his debt to society 

Mr. Rice. We are talking about powers now, not decisions; you 
had the power / 

Colonel Tencn. Yes. I would say, under that clause that if a 
contracting officer is inclined to be arbitrary, he could put anyone 
off. 

Mr. Rice. In this particular case, the reason you sent down to 
General Lovett was because you were afraid of labor trouble 4 

Colonel Tencnu. I was concerned with labor trouble. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t put anything else in your letter / 

Colonel Tencu, No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Let me ask you about your experience here on the job. 
No question in your mind but what the job was definitely supporting 
a military operation ? 

Colonel Tencu. Correct. 

Mr. Rice. Was it a major operation in support of a military oper- 
soma 
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Colonel Tencu. A military operation—let me go back, if I may—a 
military operation is de fined by the Coast Guard as the ee war, 
for example. We were supporting a construction program, to be 
more specific about what this job was doing. 

We were not supporting a war, directly, but an overseas construction 
program. I don’t believe that is a military operation in the sense 
that the Coast Guard uses it. I think they are talking about combat 
in Korea. 

Mr. Rice. In the sense that you and I talk about a military opera- 
tion, is this sup porting a militar y oper: ation ? 

Colonel Tencn. I wouldn’t say so, as a military man, Mr. Rice. I 
would say a construction program. 

Mr. Rice. Nothing to do with a miltiary operation ¢ 

Colonel Tencn. No. A military operation is war, as a military man 
uses It. 

Mr. Rice. Obviously, it wasn’t vital to the military assistance de- 
fense program ‘ 

Colonel Tencu. Not in any way, not concerned with it. 

Mr. Rice. In connection with this construction program, what was 
the construction for? 

Colonel Tencu. It was to provide overseas bases from which the 
Air Force could operate in time of war. 

Mr. Rice. And in time of peace ? 

Colonel Tencn. Or in time of peace. 

Mr. Rice. In other words, the construction was entirely 
in the end ? 

Colonel Tencu. It was entirely Air Force, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Rice. Was this a big program ¢ 

Colonel Tencn. A tremendous program. 

Mr. Rice. The biggest one we have, isn’t it? 

Colonel Tencu. Yes, I believe my district worked the second largest 
number of man-hours in the Corps of Engineers in 1952, and the Casa- 
blanea district worked the largest number of hours in the Corps of 
Engineers. 


military 


Mr. Rice. This was a tremendous job? 

Colonel Trencu. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. The Coast Guard was written a letter, over the ~ ae ture 
of Vice Adm. Merlin O'Neill, to Senator Saltonstall, dated February 
t, 1952, discussing—I wee this is exhibit No. 59—the program of 
security in the overall and, i n partic ular, to Claremont. 

He points out there was an Executive order in 1950 in which port 
security cards would be recommended in these cases, one where the 
activity was vital to the military defense assistance program; 
(b) Those pertaining to the support of United States military opera- 
tions; and (c) Those pertaining to loading and unloading explosives 
and other dangerous cargo. 


At the same time the captains of the port were advised that the denial or 
granting of access to a miltiary reservation (including waterfront facilities, 
port and harbor areas, and vessels and harbor craft therein) directly operated by 
the Army, Navy, or Air Force is recognized as a primary responsibility of the 
cognizant military commander. They were directed to inform such military 


commanders of the existence and significance of the Coast Guard security screen- 
ing program. 
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Did the Coast Guard ever inform you as the military officer of the 
existence and significance of the Coast Guard security screening pro- 
oram ¢ 

Colonel Tencu. | believe there was some correspondence on this 
subject prior to my taking over on January 1, 1952. However, I can 
not testify in detail as to what that correspondence was. 

So far as my having correspondence with the Coast Guard, I recall 
none, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Who would be answerable about that? What happened 
before January 1, 1952? 

Colonel 'Trncu. Colonel Jernigan, as the rear ec!:clon officer In 
charge of the east Atlantic district, would know most about that, sir 

Mr. Rice. Let’s put it around the other way, sir. At the time you 
came on in January 1952, you knew of the Coast Guard’s security 
screening program ¢ 

Colonel Tencn. In general, I knew the Coast Guard was responsible 
for fingerprinting in any waterfront area. 

Mr. Rios. Did you also have knowledge that that had not been 
done at Claremont ? 

Colonel Tenon. Yes, sir: I knew that fingerprinting was not going 
on at Claremont. 

Mr. Rice. ‘J hey go onto say: 

They were directed to inform such military commanders of the existence and 
significance of the Coast Guard’s security screening program and, upon request, 


to cooperate with them, to the extent practicable, in preventing access of pe 
sons to such facilities 


Do you know if any request went to the Coast Guard asking for 


cooperation / 

Colonel Trencn. I can talk only in most general terms about this 
correspondence which took place prior to January 1, 1952. My under- 
standing of that correspondence was that a request was made to the 
Coast Guard to fingerprint, and the Coast Guard came back and said 
that the responsibility for fingerprinting union members rested on 
the unions, that they were fingerprinting only the supervisory em 
ployvees of Dade. That is a very general recollection as to what was in 
that correspondence. I think someone else can testify to that cor 
respondence better than I can. 

Mr. Rice. Your understanding was that before you took over there 
had been some communications back and forth with the Coast Guard 
and the Corps of Engineers / 

Colonel Trencn. I beheve, sir, and here again I am not speaking 
specifically, it was between Dade and the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Rice. With the knowledge of the corps? 

Colonel Tencu. Richt. sir. 

Mr. Rice. Suggesting the invoking of the Coast Guard program ? 

Colonel Tencu. Generally, I believe, and here again I am speaking 
from memory, Dade more or less asked the Coast Guard whether 
they ae come in and fingerprint. 

The Cuamman. Why, in your judgment, should any man peda to 
being fat ‘rprinted; what possible reason should there be for that? 

Colonel Tencu. He n light be sensitive about his past imprisonment, 
sir. 

‘The CHatrMan. You —_ that might be one of the reasons? 

Colonel Tencn. Yes, s 
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Mr. Rice. Let’s go back a little bit. Did you consider that Clare- 
mont was a military reservation ‘ 

Colonel Tencn. Not in the technical sense. It might be so termed, 
Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice. It would be important to know. 

Colonel Tencu. A military reservation is usually designated by the 
Secretary of the Army in a general order, and | don’t believe any 
general order was issued by the Army making the Claremont terminal 
« military reservation. 

Mr. Rice. The reason that is important is, as we understand it, if it 
were a military reservation, then the security became a command func- 
tion of the military; if it were not a military reservation, the Coast 
Guard would have to take over. 




































































Colonel Tencn. I don’t believe it was a military reservation in the 
sense that Fort McNair is a military reservation, that the jurisdiction 
is exercised by the United States marshal. 

Mr. Rice. What I am afraid of, though, is that we are going to talk 
to the Coast Guard tomorrow and they might buck it back and say that 
it was a military reservation and that it was the responsibility of the 
Corps of Engineers. 
































Colonel Tencn. As far as internal security, we exercised internal 
security. We hada contractor police force there. 

Mr. Rice. Did the *y make reports to you? 

Colonel Tencn. Colonel] Millson. 

Mr. Rice. Millson reported to you? 

Colonel Tencnu. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. We are getting ‘back now to this Coast Guard activity. 
It took place sometime be fore you came on the job? 

Colonel Tencn. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Ricr. And the decision was that the union would fingerprint 
their people and Dade would take care of theirs? 

Colonel Tencn. Supervisory. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t really mean that, do you? Don’t you mean 
that the decision was that the applications would be submitted for the 
company employees by Dade with the Coast Guard? 

Colonel Tencu. And through the unions; yes. 

Mr. Rice. And the applications for the union personnel through the 
unions, and the Coast Guard would do the fingerprinting ? 

Colonel Tencu. The unions would be responsible for getting th ap- 
plications up. 

Mr. Rice. What became of it? 

Colonel Tencn. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Rice. Nothing became of it? 

Colonel Tencu. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Rice. Dade came on and showed us copies of applications that 
they had submitted, at least, prepared; as best they can tell someone 
talked about sending out a mobile unit, and nothing ever happened. 

Colonel Tencn. I think the action was dropped. 

Mr. Ricr. Do vou know anything about why it was dropped? 

Colonel Tencu. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Did you interest yourself in that? Did you feel that was 
possibly an out to your problem ? 


Colonel Tencu. No. I had made a recommendation against finger- 
printing and was sticking by it. 
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Mr. Rice. Do you think this is a true statement from what you 
know about correspondene e back and forth? The last paragraph of 
Admiral O’Neill’s letter states, “The information thus obtained has 
not indicated that the pier known as Claremont terminal, Jersey City, 
has been used for MDAP or military shipments in such quantities or 
with sufficient frequency”"—you say you had the biggest operation of 
any—“as to justify restricting the area. No request has been received 
from either the Army or any private operator that the Coast Guard 
assist In denying access of any person to the facility.” When it states 
“private operator,” I presume it would include Dade. 

Do you think that is right? 

Colonel Tencn. As to the first part, I believe by “military ship- 
ments” the admiral is referring to the shipments in ‘direct support of 
military operations. If that is his meaning, it is correct. 

I don’t believe he is correct in that second sentence, because I be- 
lieve correspondence had been had between the Coast Guard and Dade 
in reference to fingerprinting. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t think there were military shipments going out 
of there in the strict sense of the word in spite of the fact that the job 
was classified secret for awhile? 

Colonel Tencn. I think what he is saying is that he doesn’t consider 
the job as a restricted area under the points (a), (b), and (c) that 
he recites in his letter. 

Mr. Rice. He doesn’t believe that is pertaining to the military sup- 
port of —— 

Colonel Tencn. In the sense that we are talking of military opera- 
tions being war. 

Mr. Rice. You think he is possibly not well advised—— 

Colonel Tencw. As to the 1951 correspondence between, I believe, 
Dade and the Coast Guard. the local branch of the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Rice. You mentioned a moment ago that vou had a security 
program vourself there reporting to Colonel Millson. 

Colonel Tencn. Actually reporting to Dade, and then Colonel Mill- 
son. You see, the top management ran through Colonel Millson to the 
project manager, Dade’s project manager. So that everything heads 
up through Dade. and Millson is in overall charge and exercises his 
control through the Dade project manager. 

Mr. Rice. On your security program, would it have been possible 
to deny access to Claremont to any individual just using the authority 
of the Corps of Engineers? Suppose your security officers there de- 
cided someone was undesirable ? 

Colonel Tenon. No, I think not. I think the man would have to be 
doing some specific undesirable act before he could be barred. 

Mr. Rice. For instance ? 

Colonel Tencu. He might be apprehended in taking stuff out under 
his coat at the end of the night. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t think under the terms of the arrangement, 
as you understand it, they could have set up, say, guard posts at the 
entrance to the terminal and excluded anyone they didn’t want there? 

Colonel Tencn. No, sir: I do not. 

Mr. Rice. It wasn’t that type of an operation? 

Colonel Tencu. No. It was a police operation. It was the same 
kind as a city police force would do. 
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Mr. Rice. Do you know whether or not the Corps of Engineers as 
distinguished from Dade Bros. ever communicated with the Coast 
Guard in connection with the security program ¢ 

Colonel Tenou. I can’t say, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Is it possible? 

Colonel Tencu. I don’t recall, Mr. Rice, what, in specific terms, 
the corps did in 1951. 

Mr. Rice. There were references in the testimony about some enter- 
tainment of Army officials, and a record of a gift of some candle- 
sticks to Colonel Millson. 

Colonel Tencuw. When was that, Mr. Rice? 

Mr. Rice. Which took place, according to the record-—there was no 


testimony about the gift other than what our staff has developed—in 
October 1951. 


Colonel Tenca. That was prior—— 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if there are any Army regulations which would 
throw hght on the feasibility of accepting—— 

Colonel Tencn. Yes. 1 believe that the Armed Forces procurement 
regulations specifically prohibit the acceptance of gifts by anybody 

who is ina contractual relation with a contractor. 

Mr. Rice. You would take it to include something like a pair of 
silver candlesticks ? 

Colonel Tencu. If anyone sent me a pair of silver candlesticks they 
would be back in the next mail. 

Mr. Rice. Maybe these went back. 

Colonel Tencu. I have no knowledge whatsoever about that. The 
first knowledge that I had of any gift to Colonel Millson was what I 
read in the New York Times on Saturday. 

Mr. Rice, Suppose we give you official knowledge right now that we 
have a memorandum to this effect: The petty cash ticket dated 
October 30, 1951, indicates that K. W. Smith received $97.50 in con- 
nection with a gift to Colonel Millson, 

The particulars on the petty cash ticket were as follows: 

Gift for Colonel Millson, 1 pair silver candlesticks, $96, gift-wrapped, 85 cents, 
card 35 cents, parking fee, 30 cents, total $97.50. 

This item was charged to “Administrative Expenses, Entertainment 
and Donations,” and $90.37 is allocated to Atlas Constructors by Dade 
on their cost statement to Atlas Constructors covering their 1951 
operations. Upon redetermination the Army auditors disallowed this 
amount. 

You fellows might want to check further as to whether that is a 
breach. 

Colonel Tencn. I would consider it a breach, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. I don’t think there was any other testimony about that 
except some of the officers attended a World Series game and rode 
around on a 34-foot speedboat, or something. 

I take it from your answer—I think Colonel Ledbetter took a ride 
on Dade’s boat, I believe he said—that you received nothing ot/er than 
your Army salary in connection with this job; no gifts came from 
Dade to you? 

Colonel Tencu. No gifts of any nature whatsoever, sir. 
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Mr. Rice. Colonel, we have a problem, obviously, in connection with 
this racketeer control on the waterfront. We are not attempting to 

point the finger at anyone. We would like to have any recommenda- 

tions that you might want to make as to corrective action that can be 

taken, strengthening of clauses in the contract, controls, so that in the 

future a problem like this will not raise such a question. 

I am wondering on the basis of your experience on the job whether 
you have arrived at any conclusions that would be helpful ? 

Colonel Tencn. I believe, Mr. Rice, that the shapeup system is the 
source of the evil here; in other words, the operator on the New York 
waterfront does not have control of who is on the job. The union 
dictates. As long as the union has the power of dictation as to who 
works, the operator is bound to be at a disadvantage. 

Mr. Rice. So that you would agree with the high powers in the 
A. F. of L.? I think George Meany has put out a directive, and some 
others, that the shapeup system must go. 

Colonel Tencu. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have any other recommendations? 

Colonel Tencnu. No, sir. I feel that if the operators had more au- 
thority and power to dictate who worked, the grip of the union on the 
New York waterfront would be broken. 

Mr. Rice. You have mentioned operators. You mean, private ship- 
ping? 

Colonel Tencn. People like Dade, or any of the people who are op- 
erating on the New York-New Jersey waterfront area. 

Mr. Rice. I take it from your statement you feel there is a union 
grip there, a grip by someone in the union on the waterfront which is 
detrimental to the waterfront? 

Colonel Tencu. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have any feelings about whether the criminal 
element in controlling positions in the unions is affecting that picture # 

Colonel Tencu. I have no firsthand knowledge whatsoever of any 
criminal activities on the part of union members. 

Mr. Rice. I was wondering if you felt the fact that some of the 
leaders, business agents, organizers, were persons with criminal back- 
grounds, whether that was possibly affecting the picture ? 

Colonel Tencu. I can’t express an opinion on that, Mr. Rice. I 
have no firsthand knowledge. 

The Cuatrman. It would be preferable to know those who had no 
criminal record and those there with criminal records? 

Colonel Tencn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rostnson. At the time you had these conversations about the 
criminal element at Claremont, you mentioned you had three reasons 
why you thought you couldn’t invoke the provisions of the contract. 
Do you know whether the Corps of Engineers had a strike plan at that 
time? 

Colonel Tencu. I didn’t understand the question. 

Mr. Rosrnson. Did you know whether the Corps of Engineers had a 
strike plan at that time ? 

Colonel Tencu. As to what to do in the event that Claremont was 
struck ? 


Mr. Rostnson. A wildcat strike or any strike? 
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Colonel Tencu. Yes. In the event that Claremont was struck we 
would have attempted to ship the most critical materials through the 
New York Port of Embarkation at Brooklyn. That is the First Ave- 
nue and 58th Street pier. We had conversations with the command- 
ing general over there, and I believe he agreed to accept quantities of 
strategic cargo. He was not prepared to take the bulk that was flowing 
at that time. That would be very small shipments of, say, vital pieces 
of construction equipment, something like that? 

Mr. Rozrnson. One further question: Under what authority would 
you have removed a person if it became known to you that he had a 
criminal conviction for espionage, arson, or sabotage ¢ 

Colonel Tencn. In that case, I think I would have gone to the FBI 
with the case and asked for an investigation. 

Mr. Rosrnson. Did you have any authority to arbitrarily remove 
a fellow / 

Colonel Tencn. I think the general clause that Mr. Rice read would 
certainly give me authority, in a substantiated case for an espionage 
suspect for removal, I most certainly would have. 

Mr. Ropsrnson. Did you have a security officer on your staff? 

Colonel Tencu. I have a security branch in my staff. 

Mr. Rontnson. Did Colonel Millson have one? 

Colonel Tencn. No. The district serviced Claremont. 

Mr. Rogrnson. Who had the primary responsibility for security at 
Claremont ? 

Colonel ‘Tencu. I had the primary responsibility as contracting 
officer, and Colonel Millson at his level had responsibility as officer 
in charge. My security officers serviced all of my job, sir. I had two 
a Mr. Skota and Mr. Kubesak. 

Mr. Roprnson. What does that involve in an operation such as 
Claremont? What action do you take in connection with security ? 

Colonel Tencu. The security officer would make inspections from 
time to time on all of my jobs. He would be on the alert for pilfer- 
age, any stealing from the Government, any, we might say, overt 
criminal act against the Government. 

Mr. Rozsinson. What procedures had you set up there to possibly 
weed out any subversives ? 

Colonel Tencu. We had none. 

Mr. Roprnson. None whatsoever ? 

Colonel Tencn. For subversives; no, sir. 

Mr. Roprnson. Isn’t that the responsibility of your security officer? 

Colonel Tencn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosrnson. How do you explain that you had no procedures for 
guaranteeing against any sabotage, arson, or crimes of that sort? 

Colonel Tencu. We had a police force there to be on the alert 
against any such matters. We had uniformed policemen operating 
around the clock at Claremont. 

Mr. Rostnson. How would you have found out if there was any- 
one there who had previously been convicted of espionage or sabotage? 

Colonel Tencn. We had no device to do that, sir. 

Mr. Rortnson. Isn’t that a deficiency in our security, to have a 
situation like that exist at Claremont ? 

Colonel Tencn. I think not, sir, because the Coast Guard, to go 


back to Admiral O’Neill’s letter, did not consider Claremont a sensi- 
tive area. 
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Mr. Rosrnson. Well, do you only take steps to guarantee security 
at a place that falls within your technical definition of military 
shipments ? 

Colonel 'Tencu. So far as the Coast Guard procedure for finger- 
printing is concerned, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosrxson. I mean, so far as the militar y operation is concerned, 
one of your own operations; you operated that terminal 

Colonel Tencu. Right, sir, but it was not the type of operation 
under the Coast Guard definition which was sensitive and, hence, re- 
guired fingerprinting from a security standpoint. 

Mr. Rozinson. Also, would you say that it is not the type of opera- 
tion that is sensitive under the Army’s construction of sensitivity ? 

Colonel Tencu. Inasmuch as requiring fingerprinting to detect 
spies, and that sort of thing, I would say not, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The fact remains, Colonel, looking back over it in 
retrospect, here was a major operation for the safety of this country. 
Its ramifications extended overseas. That is what Dade was work- 
ing on there, and under your surveillance and supervision. You 
realize that you had some human handicaps, men who were crooked, 
as shown by their records, and so forth, troublemakers, but while you 
would like to discharge them from the standpoint of efficiency, you 
had a fear, a sort of Damocles’ sword hanging over you in the form 
of a labor union, that if you did fire them you would bring down the 
wrath of the labor union and they would stop operations? 

Colonel Tencu. That was one of my reasons, sir. 

Mr. Rosrnson. Isn’t it true that practically everything that was 
being shipped out of Claremont was being shipped to a secret destina- 
tion? 

Colonel Tencu. Yes, the projects were but Claremont was not. I 
presume that is because of the fact that no connection could be made 
between cement, lumber, and trucks and construction equipment being 
shipped and what we were doing at any specific base. 

Mr. Roprnson. Any sabotage could have been almost equally as 
detrimental to né ational security if it occurred at Claremont as if it 
occurred in some place where they might be shipping supplies 

Colonel Tencu. That is right, but our safeguard against sabotage 
was our police force. I rec all no instances of sabotage occurring on 
this job, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Colonel, we want to thank you for your appearance. 
I have to attend another meeting. I think the imports ant thing here 
is that you, in uniform, an important officer in the United States Army ‘ 
in charge of these jobs, had to run up against conditions like these and 
were fearful to act because of the power of labor unions, of those who 
happened to belong to the union. That is discouraging to me as an 
American citizen. It is about time we found out who was running 
the country, whether the Government or labor unions. 

When they let the crooks come on the job and let them stay there, 
I say it is about time to do something about the criminals in labor 
unions. Let them purge themselves; come with clean hands before 
they ask for employment. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Rice. I don’t know whether it has been indicated in the record 
or not, Colonel Tench, but we asked to hear from General Lovett. 
I understand he is in Iceland. 
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Colonel Tencu. Colonel Lux is here to represent him. 

Mr. Rice. I understand. But General Lovett is away, and Colonel] 
Ledbetter 

Colonel Tencw. Colonel Ledbetter is in Alaska. Colonel Millson 
is in the Far East Command, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Perhaps when General Lovett returns, we will talk to 
him. 

‘Tne CHarrmMan. When you write Colonel Millson next time, put on 
a postscript and ask, “Where are those candlesticks ¢” 

Colonel 'TeNcu. Do you require my further attendance? 

Mr. Rice. I think not. 

The Carman. The morning session is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:20 a. m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

‘The subcommittee met at 10:05 a. m., in room G-16, Capitol, Sen- 
ator Charles W. Tobey (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Charles W. Tobey, Charles E. Potter, Warren G. 
Magnuson, and John O. Pastore. 

Also present : Downey Rice, counsel ; Rufus G. King, special counsel ; 
Murray E. Jackson, investigator; and Stanley T. Fisher, accountant. 

The CHatrman. Will you gentlemen come forward? Will you 
hold up your hands, kindly? Do you solemnly swear the testimony 
you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Admiral Maverman. I do. 

Captain Stincucoms. I do, 

Mr. Harrison. I do. 


Mr. Rice. I wonder if you would identify yourselves for the record? 


TESTIMONY OF REAR ADM. RAYMOND J. MAUERMAN, CHIEF, 
OFFICE OF OPERATIONS, UNITED STATES COAST GUARD; CAPT. 
HARRY W. STINCHCOMB, CHIEF, DIVISION OF PORT SECURITY 
AND LAW ENFORCEMENT, OFFICE OF OPERATIONS, UNITED 
STATES COAST GUARD; AND KENNETH S. HARRISON, CHIEF 
COUNSEL, UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


Admiral MavermMan. I am Rear Adm. Raymond J. Mauerman, 
Chief of the Office of Operations, United States Coast Guard, Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Rice. How do you spell it? 

Admiral MauverMan, M-a-u-e-r-m-a-n. 

Captain Strvcucoms. I am Capt. Harry W. Stinchcomb, Chief of 
the Division of Port Security and Law Enforcement in the Office of 
Operations, Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Harrison. My name is Kenneth 8. Harrison. I am Chief Coun- 
sel, United States Coast Guard, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Rice. All of you gentlement are stationed here in Washington ? 

Admiral Maverman. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. I take it that the admiral and captain have been members 
of the Coast Guard for some years? 

Admiral Maverman. That is right. 
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Mr. Rice. Gentlemen, we have a problem in connection with the 
inquiry into the waterfront conditions. Our attention has been de- 
voted thus far mostly to the port of New York area. We have found 
some conditions up there which would seem to lend themselves to 
betterment. 

In trving to get at the core of the question and the recommendations 
and suggestions that can be made, we are calling upon responsible 
officials. 

Yesterday we had some of the Corps of Engineers people in to tell 
us the problems in particular with relation to the Claremont terminal. 

The CHarrman. They passed the buck to the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Rice. Well, in some cases, yes; and in some they accepted re- 
sponsibility. 

We want you to understand it is not our purpose to prosecute or 
persecute. We are sincerely trying to get at the problem and to see 
if there are any areas where a legisl: ative program can be improved. 
If you feel you have any suggestions or recommendations at any place 
in the testimony, don’t ‘hesitate to let us know about them. 

I think for the record we would like to briefly review the picture as 
it relates to our controls or security program on the waterfront, going 
back to World War I and the act of 1917. 

[ wonder if you could bring us up to date, briefly, showing the se- 
curity controls in World War ITI and your interpretation of ‘them as 
of the moment, having particular reference to the control of any 
criminal element on the waterfront as distinguished from possible 
subversives or radicals. Do you follow me? 

Admiral MaverMay. I do, I think. 


Mr. Rice. I wonder if you could tell us what the situation was in 
World War I? 

Admiral MaverMaNn. There was actually no real comparison be- 
tween our port security program as we have it now and what we had 
in World War I. 

In World War I there were approximately 41,000 officers and men 
assigned to port security duties. In addition to those 41,000, there 
were 10,000 members of voluntary port security forces. They served 
without pay. It is difficult to arrive at figures, and the 41,000 is very 
approximate, because during the war people were engaged in these 
various duties. There were, I would say, considerably 1 more than the 
41,000. We have gone over the record and tried to get the figures ac- 
curately. Forty-one thousand is as near as we can come to it. 

Collateral duties would have involved a great deal more in the way 
of port security forces. 

In the World War I program, we worked under the Espionage Act 
and the Executive order. 

Mr. Rice. The Espionage Act of 1917? 

Admiral Maverman. That is right. That was extended, much in 
the way that the Magnuson Act has extended the Espionage Act by 
way of statute. 

Mr. Rice. In the Espionage Act of 1917, it was possible for the 
Coast. Guard officers to deny or remove from waterfront facilities, if 
they found reasonable ground for believing that the individual was 


a saboteur, spy, subversive, drunkard, mentally incapacitated, or was 
an unsuitable criminal 
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The CHarrMan. Are there any suitable criminals / 

Mr. Rice. Or was a menace to national safety. 

Admiral Mavrerman. I don’t know whether that was one basis for 
denial during World War I or not. They had very much discretion as 
(Oe 

Senator Maenuson. Let’s get it clear. If he had a criminal rec- 
ord—that is what we are talking about—if he committed a crime, you 
could deny him access? 

Admiral Mavrerman. There was a good deal of discretion in World 
War I. 

Senator Magnuson. We are talking about those that you find that 
have a long criminal record. 

Admiral Maverman. I understand that, sir. As I say, there was 
discretion. 

I have a note here regarding World War II. World War II regu 
lations did not specify conditions under which the captain-of-the-port 
card could be issued or denied, but a directive issued on July 20, 1942, 
concerning the policy governing access to or removal of persons from 
vessels or waterfront facilities contained the following language 

Mr. Rice. This was a directive by whom? 

Admiral Maverman. The Commandant of the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Rice. This was a broadening or interpretation or translation 
of the powers under the Espionage Act? 

Admiral MaverMaN. It was a policy. He was setting forth the 
policy for the benefit of the district Coast Guard officers duri ing World 
War II, not as we know it now but as practiced in World War II. 

The CuHarrMaNn. What we are terribly concerned with, as shown in 
the testimony, is that on the docks at Claremont there were scores of 
crooks with long records, confirmed criminals it almost seemed. 

The Army, who were here yesterday, testified, and the labor unions, 
both by their passiveness and their lack of positive action, allowed 
those birds to function there. They were a menace to what was going 
on, and they didn’t dare to kick them out. 

The Coast Guard’s name was brought in, too, and we would like 
to talk about that. 

Mr. Rice. This directive said what? 

Admiral MaverMAN. This was from the commandant to the district 
Coast Guard—we call them commandants of districts now : 

Before reaching a decision to exclude from a merchant vessel or waterfront 
facility, any individual, either as an employee or in any other status, the dis 
trict Coast Guard officer shall have found reasonable grounds to believe that the 
individual is (a) one who would engage in sabotage of the vessel or waterfront 
facility or who would engage in espionage or who has subversive inclinations, 
indicated by pro-Axis statements or actions or who has a criminal record of such 


nature as would indicate that his presence in a vessel or on a waterfront facility 
would lead to a serious hazard 


Mr. Rice. I wonder if you would read that again. I imagine that 
is what we are talking about. 
Admiral MavurrMan (reading) 


Who has a criminal record of such nature— 
I think that is the meat of the thing— 


of such nature that his presence in a vessel or on a waterfront 


facility would 
lead to a serious hazard. 
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We are, of course, talking about the protection of the waterfront 
facility and the port, not pilferage of cargo or anything else. 

Or who is habitually unfit for duty on board ship by reason of drunkenness or 
who is mentally incapacitated or whose presence on board a vessel or on a 
waterfront facility would for any reason not listed herein constitute a menace 
to the national security or to the safety of life or property. 

District Coast Guard officers are not justified in denying access or removal of 
persons because of any bona fide labor activities. They shall base their action 
on public security and safety of life and property. The commandant desires 
to emphasize the seriousness of the action authorized by these instructions, and 
he relies upon district Coast Guard officers to give most careful consideration 
to all information available before taking the action prescribed for herein. 

The basis for denial of a Coast Guard port security card and consequently 
the denial of access to a restricted area under the current program is contained 

Beginning with “the basis,” that has no application to World War 
II. 

Mr. Rice. So there was no question then during World War IT that 
there was adequate power to remove from a facility a person who had 
an aggravated criminal record whose activities were a disrupting in 
fluence on a job? You could get rid of them without any question ? 

Admiral Maverman. I think when you go into that you must con- 
sider the nature of the criminal record. 

Mr. Rice. Take the worst example you could think of; it would be 
possible, wouldn’t it ? 

Admiral MavermMan. It would be possible. It was within the dis- 
cretion of the district Coast Guard officer. If he felt the record was 
such that the man should be removed, he could do it. 

Of course, we must remember we were in a war then and we would 
do things very, very much more drastically then than what we would 
do in the present situation. 

The Cuairman. Did the Coast Guard remove any person during 
that period; did you kick any men out ? 

Admiral Maverman. I presume they did, sir. But I don’t have 
any statistics here to indicate that. 

The Cnuamrman. The tragic thing is that this Claremont dock down 
there was the dumping ground for a lot of criminals. There is no 
question about that. They threw them in there. 

Senator Magnuson. I think. technically, the record here should be 
clear. It wasn’t a question of kicking people out but of denying them 
the right to go in? 

Admiral MavermMan. Yes. 

Senator Macnuson. Of course, if they were in, they couldn’t stay, 
but generally it wasn’t issuing a port security card ¢ 

Admiral MaverMan. Which wouldn't allow them access to the 
facility. 

Mr. Harrison. I think there were 100 to 150 actually removed 
the waterfront by virtue of this directive. 

Mr. Rice. After having had access? 

Mr. Harrison. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. As distinguished from those who were denied access in 
the first place? 

Mr. Harrison. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. What happens when you go to get your card 
is that most of them were denied cards. But sometimes some of them 
would get a card and then later on they would vank their card from 
them, and then they didn’t have a card to get back on the waterfront. 
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Mr. Rice. That is what you mean by 150 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. That covers World War II, which passes into history. 
Now then, coming down to 1950, when the Magnuson Act was enacted, 
will you tell us about that, Admiral ¢ 

Admiral Maverman. We, of course, were very limited in personnel. 
We started from seratch. After World War II the port security 
program was discontinued, and it was necessary to start right from 
the beginning. At the outset, we had 4,772 officers and men who 
were authorized to carry out the current port security program. 
This program was effected in 10 major ports. 

Mr. Rice. What period of time are you talking about now? 

Admiral Maverman. The Executive order, I think, was 
January—— 

Mr. Rice. I think we are getting a little bit ahead of ourselves. 
The question was directed to the enactment of the Magnuson Act and 
what that covered, and what the Coast Gaurd amplification of that 
decided, particularly with respect to the criminal element. 

Admiral Maverman. The Magnuson Act was an extension, you 
might say, of the Espionage Act. 

Mr. Rice. Of 1917? 

Admiral MavermMan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. It amended the 1917 act. That is what it did. 

Adimarl Maverman. The date of that was August 9, 1950, That 
act specified, I believe, port conditions under which the President—— 

Captain Srincucomr. The waterfront facilities are shown right 
here. 

Admiral MavEerMAN. The President could bring the act into effect. 
Under the Espionage Act it was necessary to declare an emergency 
Under the Magnuson Act the President on a finding that the security 
of our ports was endangered could bring the act into effect. 

Mr. Rice. The President upon a finding that the security of the 
United States is endangered by reason of actual or threatened war, or 
invasion, or insurrection, or subversive activity, or of disturbances 
or threatened disturbances of the international relations of the United 
States, the President is authorized to institute such measures and issue 
such rules and regulations. 

Senator Magnuson. Let’s get the record straight here because it is 
very important. The so-called Magnuson Act gave the President, 
by amending the 1917 Espionage Act, the authority to do this. It 
was permissive; it was not mandatory, is that correct ? 

Admiral MaverMan. That is right. 

Senator Maenuson. Subsequent to that he issued Executive Order 
10,173 ¢ 

Admiral MaverMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Which set up the regulations by which you are 
now operating ? 

Admiral MaverMan. Yes, sir. In that finding the President speci- 
fied if the security of the United States is endangered by reason of 
subversive activity, and there were general regulations drawn up in 
connection with that Executive order, and then detailed regulations— 

Mr. Rice. He made that finding on what date, Admiral ? 

Captain Stincncoms. October 18. 
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Mr. Rice. October 20, 1950, is the date on Executive Order 10,173; 
isn’t that right? 

Captain Strncucoms. October 18. 

Mr. Ricr. We won’t quibble over 2 days. It was in October 1950. 
He made the finding in pursuance of the act of August 9. Part of that 
act empowered him to direct control with respect to foreign-flag 
vessels in our waterfront, and the other part, (b) was— 






to safeguard against destruction, loss, or injury from sabotage or other sub- 
versive acts, accidents, or other causes of similar nature, vessels, harbors, ports, 
and waterfront facilities in the United States. 


“sc 


I do not know what the “of similar nature” means but we are curious. 
Admiral Maverman. I think that you will find that is spelled out. 
Senator Macnuson. It is spelled out in the Executive order? 
Admiral MaverMan. It is spelled out in the regulations. 

Senator Magnuson. In the regulations, rather. 

Mr. Rice. He spells that out in the Executive order. Will you point 
that out in the Executive order, if you can? 

Senator Macnuson. I think that Executive order ought to go in the 
record; don’t you think so? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, I think we should include probably the act, the 
Executive order and the Coast Guard’s directive pursuant thereto. 

The Cuarrman. It isso ordered. We will identify the documents as 
exhibit No. 66. 

(The material referred to is identified as exhibit No. 66, and is on 
file with the committee. ) 

Admiral Maverman. The basis of denial for a port security card 
itself is quite lengthy. It goes into some detail as to subversive acts. 
I can read the whole thing, ‘if you desire. I can go into the part that 
[ think the committee is perhaps more interested in than any other, 
and that is the criminal end of the thing. 

Mr. Rice. All right, sit 

Admiral Maverman. I will read from there on. It says—I am 
reading from page 16: 

That such person is otherwise not a suitable and safe person to have access 
to such waterfront facilities in port and harbor areas, including vessels therein, 
by reason of: 

(1) Having been adjudged insane, having been legally committed to an in- 
sane asylum, or treated fcr serious mental or neurological disorder, without 
evidence of cure; 

(2) Having been convicted of any of the following felonies, indicative of a 
criminal tendency potentially dangerous to the security of such waterfront 
facilities and port and harbor areas, including vessels therein: arson, unlawful 
trafficking in drugs, espionage, sabotage, or treason. 

Mr. Rice. Just to make it perfectly clear, you are reading now from 
the Coast Guard’s own reidlatien made pursuant to the Presidential 
directive? 

Admiral Maverman. Yes, the Presidential Executive order and the 
general regulations issued by the President. 

Mr. Ricr. These are in effect an interpretation of the Presidential 
order ? 

Admiral Maverman. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Drawn up by the Coast Guard ? 

Admiral Maverman. That is right. 


(3) Drunkenness on the job or addiction to the use of narcotic drugs, without 
adequate evidence of rehabilitation. 
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(4) Illegal presence in the United States, its territories or possessions; hav- 
ing been found finally subject to deportation ordered by the United States 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

I might add that these regulations were drawn up after consulta- 
tion with various Government agencies. Hearings were held. It was 
all in accordance with the Administrative Procedures Act. 

It was felt that inasmuch as the Presidential Executive order men- 
tioned that the security of ports were endangered by subversive activ- 
ity, that those crimes which were listed in there must necessarily be 
related to subversive activit y. ; 

Senator Magnuson. I don’t want to interrupt you, Mr. Rice, but 
on the deportation feature of your regulations, I think the regulations, 
as I recall them—you just read them—would state if he has been ad- 
judged a person subject to deportation by the Naturalization Service 
that then you could deny re, a card? 

Admiral Maverman. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. But you didn’t go as far as to say, “if he were 
subject to deportation” ? 

Admiral Mavrerman. That is the language, “subject to deportation.” 

Senator Magnuson. Would that mean a man who was subject to 
deportation but who had never been adjudged a person to be deported, 
the order had not been issued, you could deny him a card? 

Admiral Maverman. I would say that might be within the discre- 
tion of the Coast Guard officer. 

Senator Magnuson. That would be in cases of men who are in the 
country illegally but their cases have not been acted upon for some 
reason or another by the Department of Naturalization ? 

Admiral Maverman. That would be my interpretation of it. If 
the man were subject to deportation, it would be within the discretion 
of the district commander to deny him that right. 

Senator Magnuson. The district commander could determine that? 
He could interpret the immigration and naturalization laws on a given 
case despite the fact that the Department itself had not passed on that 
case, and used that as a factor in determining whether or not he should 
get a card? 

Admiral MavermMan. I would say that would be within his dis- 
cretion. 

Senator Magnuson. But there is no question about the matter? 
Once the Department of Immigration and Naturalization has said the 
man is subject to deportation, it would be clear? 

Admiral MavermMan. That is right. 

(Senator Pastore entered the hearing room.) 

Senator Magnuson. That is right? 

Admiral Maverman. Yes. We work closely with the Department 
of Justice. 

Senator Magnuson. That would apply to some prominent cases in 
this country, would it not? 

Admiral MauverMan. Yes, sil 

Senator Magnuson. Some prominent figures on the waterfront? 

Admiral MauverMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Macgnuson. I am sure, Senator Tobey, it would apply to 
several of those people at Claremont terminal. 

The Cnarmman. Yes; I think so. 
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Mr. Ru KR. Again, volng back. and l don’t waht to appear to be rong 
ba k. and | don’t waht to appear to be duplicating, but ] want to get 
it real clear because I think it is something we are going to have to 
consider very seriously—the Presidential directive, section (b), which 
Says: 

To safeguard against destruction, loss, or injury from sabotage or other sub 
versive acts, accidents, or other causes of similar nature 
the broadening of that appears in the Coast Guard interpretation in 
your manual of regulati ions, 

You have a section here which you have read, section 2 of section 
125.30: 

Having been convicted of any of the following felonies, indicative of a criminal 
tendency potentially dangerous to the security of such waterfront facilities and 
port and harbor areas, including vessels therein; arson, unlawful trafficking in 
drugs, espionage, sabotage, or treason 

Who was it that made the decision as to those particular crimes, 
selecting those and, in effect, eliminating others ¢ 

Admiral Maverman. I would say that these regulations—and I 
think I made the statement once before—when these regulations were 
drawn up conferences were held with interested Government agencies. 
I would say the FBI, Immigration, State Department, and the Labor 
Department. 

Senator Magnuson. And the Maritime Board participated ? 

Admiral Maverman. Perhaps they did. These regulations were 
gone over care fully. It was agreed ‘by all the agenc ies present that 
these were the only crimes that we could include the re that you might 
reasonably connect with subversive activities. 

It would be awfully difficult to say that a man with a long criminal 
record should be denied a port security card, because you get as many 
different opinions as you have people talking about it. 

Mr. Rice. So you have a mighty fine line of distinction in criminal 
activities as to which one should be denied and which one should 
be reasonably permitted access ? 

Admiral MaverMan. Yes. If you take crime generally, I think it 
would be awfully difficult to lay down a pattern whe sreby a man would 
have to be denied a card. 

Mr. Rice. In other words, the concerted efforts were directed toward 
doing the best they could to interpret it in terms of specifics, the gen- 
eral statement of de ‘nying access to persons who generally ‘woul d be 
inimical to the interests of the country ¢ 

Admiral MavermMan. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. In other words, the reason for this at the time 
was that we might have found a great number of men who had crimi- 
al records, who had been paroled, who had been maybe rehabilitated 
or convicted of, say, prohibition crimes, and that wouldn't seem to 
us just the thing, because the purpose of the Magnuson Act was to 
deal with one general phase of activity rather than ‘that sort of thing? 

Admiral MavermMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if you would tell us, Admiral, a little bit about 
the actual mechanics of the operation of issuing the port security 
cards, that is, who has the duty, just how you go about doing that? 

Senator Magnuson. Take Mr. Rice now, and he is coming down to 
apply foracard. Where does he go first ? 
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Admiral Mat ERMAN, Mr. Rice would, the appli ant-— 
Mr. Rice. 1 think we ought to go back further than that, Senator, 
to find out whether I need a card or aa 


Senator Magnuson. You are sent by the union. You had a job. 
You are sent by the union to do a job. 

Mr. Rice. I want to find out first how they get a fa cility declared 
the type that needs a port security card. 

Admiral Maverman. If you mean, if your occupation was such 


that it was felt that you didn’t need a card, they wouldn’t even give 
you the application. You would get the application and you could 
get it perhaps from your employer, if he operated a waterfront facil- 
ity, or from your union. You had an application. There were cer 
tain items of information to be filled in there, such as your citizenship 
and criminal record, military record— 

Mr. Rice. Let’s go back to the first question. You have a port, the 
port of New York. You have commercial an rs that there are sending 
materials to South America, not the least bit connected with our na- 
tional defense. You have the Brooklyn Army Base where military 
transports are coming. You have ammunition piers. You have 
operations like Claremont terminal. Whose duty is it to look those 
over and determine which ones need port security cards? 

Admiral Maverman. That would be the duty of the issuing office, 
the office who would accept the application. 

Mr. Rice. We haven’t any applications yet. We have just a port 
with a number of piers. 

Admiral MavexmMan. You have a port with a number of piers, and 
you have a port security unit and a captain of the port. 

Mr. Rice. That captain of the port is a Coast Guard officer 

Admiral Maverman. Yes, and he is under the cae of the 
commander of the Coast Guard district. 

Senator Magnuson. Around the port how many captain-of-the- 
port officers do we have in New York? 

Captain Srincucoms. Just one. 

Admiral Maverman. We have one captain-of-the-port officer at 
pier 9 and a port security officer in the district office; isn’t that right ¢ 

Captain Strncucoms. The captain of the port office was—— 

Admiral Maverman. You had a port security officer in the district 
and you had the captain of the port on pier 9. 

Senator Magnuson. What is the average rank of the port security 
officer that passes on the application ¢ 

Admiral MavrermMan. It would pretty much depend on the port. I 
would say generally a lieutenant or a heutenant commander. 

Mr. Harrison. On that point, the captain of the port doesn’t pass 
on the port security. 

Senator Magnuson. I am talking about the port security officer. 

Mr. Harrison. He doesn’t pass on the application. That is sent 
into Washington. 

Admiral MaverMan. In a way, he does. He determines that the 
man needs a card, whether he is in that category that should have a 
port security card. 

Mr. Harrison. Was your question whether he would get a card or 
not—— 

Senator Magnuson. My question was: What is the average rank of 
the port security officer in the ports of the United States? 
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__Admiral Maverman, I was talking about the card-issuing unit now. 
rhe port security officers in most ports are captains. 

Mr. Rice. What I am getting at is, is it the duty of the captain of 
the port to make a survey and the determination as to which facilities 
would presumably come under this program. He does have that duty, 
does he not? ; 

Admiral Maverman. That is right. You are talking about facili- 
ties coming under the program. I presume you are thinking about 
restricted facilities, facilities where we require—— 

Senator Magnuson. We are talking about a whole port. You have 
the port of New York. The regulations have now been issued. Who 
determines just which dock and which part of the port, which facility, 
Government or private, are going to be supervised under the mandate 
of the regulation ? 

Admiral MaverMan, The captain of the port. 

Senator Magnuson. Then he picks out the terminals that he de- 
cides should be looked into? 

Admiral Maverman. He decides upon terminals which should be 
restricted, which would require these port security cards for admis- 
s1on. 

Mr. Rice. What does he use as a yardstick in making that determin- 
ation ? 

Admiral Maverman. We had three classifications of cargoes being 
handled there: those which are vital to the military defense assistance 
program; those pertaining to the support of United States military 
operations; and those pertaining to loading and unloading of explo- 
sives and other dangerous categories. 

Mr. Rice. So that you have three classifications that the captain of 
the port looks into. Who gave him those classifications ? 

Admiral MavermMan. I would say those classifications were arrived 
at in consultation with the Bureau of the Budget 

Senator Maanuson. But they are in the Coast Guard regulations? 

Admiral MaverMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Those are again a Coast Guard regulation, which is a 
translation or interpretation of the act itself, a directive in the act 
itself? 

Captain Strncucoms. They are issued pursuant to a section in the 
Executive order. 

Mr. Rice. There is nothing in the Executive order which mentions 
those three classifications at all. 

Captain Stincncoms. No; the Executive order says the comman- 
dant may define and designate those categories of vessels and areas of 
the waterfront in which such credentials are required. 

Mr. Rice. The commandant is designating the areas? 

Admiral Maverman. Issued by the President in connection with 
his Executive order. 

Mr. Rice. When he determines that a facility falls within one of 
these classes, say he determines that the facility pertains to the sup- 
port of the United States military operation, what does he do next? 

Admiral MaverMan. Starting right from the beginning, of course, 
he had to wait until there were sufficient longshoremen who were 
cleared, who had port security cards. That took time. 

Mr. Rice. It is a clean operation. No port security cards at all, 
but it is supporting the military program. 
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Admiral MavermMan. He has no people. He has nothing. He is 
arting from scratch. People have to be trained. 

Mr. Rice. You mean, the Coast Guard people? 

Admiral Maverman. Yes, and longshoremen have to be cleared, 
Mr. Rice. I am wondering whose duty it is to start that program. 
Is it the Coast Guard’s duty? 

Admiral Maverman. It was their duty, and they did it. When they 
were given the authority, people were recruited, were trained, and 
card-issuing units were set up. Applications were received. It takes 
some time for these applications to go through the FBI and to come 
back and issue the card. 

Until you had a sufficient number of people who were cleared, and 
who were cleared to handle these cargoes, it was impossible, of course, 
to restrict an area. 

I think our first restricted area was in March of 1952. We, of course, 
had the authority to do it, but as a practical matter, we couldn’t have 
done it because you wouldn’t have enough people, longshoremen, who 
had been cleared and who had port security cards, 

Mr. Rice. Let me ask you this: Is it true that after the beginning 
of the program, the captain of the port and the Coast Guard officers 
were directed to inform such military commanders—speaking of 
commanders on these three types of installations—of the interest 
and significance of the Coast Guard screening program and upon re- 
quest, to cooperate with them to the extent practicable in preventing 
access of persons to such facilities? It was their job to tell the com- 
manders of the program, and to initiate some action; isn’t that right? 

(Senator Potter entered the hearing room.) 

Admiral Maverman. That is concerning military facilities. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s bring it down to specifics with the Claremont situa- 
tion. 

Senator Magnuson. Let’s not get off this procedure, Mr. Rice, 
because I think it is important. You have designated the terminals. 
What is the procedure of Mr. Rice to get a card, as an individual? 
Let’s assume he has been a longshoreman. He has been working down 
there. 

Admiral Maverman. He is a longshoreman. He is a member of a 
union. He goes to his union, and the Coast Guard has supplied the 
unions with the application blanks. He fills out the application blank. 
The application blank is signed by a union official as a sponsor. 

He gets himself two passport-size photographs. He takes the ap- 
plication to the port security card-issuing office. He presents that 
executed application with his pictures. His fingerprints are taken. 

Mr. Rice. Who takes his fingerprints? 

Admiral Maverman. The people in the port security office, the office 
of the captain of the port. His fingerprints are taken. His citizenship 
is checked at the port security office. He has to prove his citizenship. 
The application is sent to Washington by the port security office. It 
comes into the Coast Guard. The Coast Guard sends it over to the 
FBI. The FBI checks its records, and they send whatever information 
they have on the applicant back to Coast Guard headquarters. 

Mr. Rice. You are talking about fingerprinting information, or 
other information, too? 

Admiral Maverman. Anv information they have with regard to 
subversive activities or, perhaps. any other kind. I think the only 
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thing we are interested in, primarily, is the subversive activities. It 
may be that it would include criminal activities, too. 

We get this information from the FBI, and then we weigh it in our 
Coast Guard headquarters, and our intelligence section, and we de- 
termine, from that information, whether a card shall be issued. 

If a card is to be issued, there is nothing involved. ‘The application 
is sent back and approved, and the card is issued. However, if it is 
not issued, a letter is written to the applicant saying that his card has 
been denied, his application has been denied, and, in general terms, 
the reason for it. 

Senator Magnuson. Let’s stop right there. No. 1, 1 would like to 
have in the files—you needn’t put it in the record—the application. 

Mr. Rice. We have one here, in the record, which I might ask the 
admiral to identify as a form of the application. [Referring to ex- 
hibit No. 58, which was introduced on p. 339. | 

Admiral Maverman. ‘That is the application. 

Mr. Rice. I notice there are no questions on the form, Senator, re- 
lating to anything about previous criminal record. 

Senator Magnuson. After this comes to the FBI, the +y make, of 
course, a fingerprint check, which is very simple down there, and, No. 
2, any other information they may have on John Doe, and send it 
back to you. It comes back to the Coast Guard. 

As I understand it, you have a so-called Intelligence Division, 
which operates under your Security Division, is that right? 

Admiral Maurrman. It operates under the Office of Operations. 

Senator Macnuson. It is all Coast Guard Intelligence ? 

Admiral Maurrman. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. They look at it? 

Admiral Maverman. That is right. 

Senator MaacNnuson. Then, it comes back, and if they say, “O. K.,’ 
then, the word is passed to the various ports, and John Doe is then 
O. K.?4 

Admiral Maurrman. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. Now, here comes the second man, and he is 
denied. You send him a letter? 

Admiral Maverman. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. And you send him a letter based on the address 
that he put on the application ? 

Admiral Maverman. That is right. 

Senator Macenuson. Is that a form letter ? 

Admiral Mavrerman. Well, it is not a form letter. As a matter of 
fact, you might call it a stereutyped thing, in that it contains the same 
information. 

Senator Magnuson. One may be denied in your branch for one 
reason, and you fill in that general reason ? 

Admiral Maverman. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you have any copies of such letters? 

Admiral MavermMan. We do in our files. 

Senator Macnuson. Deleting the names. I wouldn’t want the names 
put in there. That would enable me to get the idea of the type of 
fe ter that is sent a man who has been denied a card. 

Admiral Maverman. Did you bring any with you? 

Captain Stincucoms. No. 

Admiral Maverman. The files are full of them. 
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Senator Magnuson. A typical letter that you sent, and delete the 
name. That is what I would like to have. 

Senator Pastore. I was wondering, Admiral, if you have any figures 
at all on the number of rejections that you had at Claremont Terminal ? 
[ am not interested in names. I would like to know just about how 
effective this matter was. 

Admiral MAvUERMAN. Not at Claremont Terminal. 

Senator Pasrore. Were there any rejections at all at Claremont 
Terminal? 

Admiral MavermMan. I think as far as Claremont Terminal is con 
cerned, no cards were issued there. 

Senator Macnuson. John, if you will permit us, I would like to get 
this procedure, and then we will go back to C lare ‘mont. He has his 
letter. He has been denied. 

Admiral MavermMan. He has been denied. 

Senator Magnuson. Then, suppose he doesn’t agree with that 
letter ? 

Admiral MaverMan. He has the right of appeal. 

Senator Macnuson. Where does he go now ? 

Admiral MavermMan. We have an appeal board in each of these 
ports. 

Senator Macnuson. What is that composed of ¢ 

Admiral Maverman. The appeal board is composed of a member 

f labor, a member of industry, maritime industry, and a member of 
het oast Guard. 

Senator MaGcnuson. Three? 

Admiral Maverman. Three people. 

Senator Maenuson. Who appoints that board ? 

Admiral Maverman. The commandant appoints the board. The 
labor men and the industry men, I believe, have their names submitted 
by the Department of Labor to the commandant, and the commandant 
in turn—— 

Senator Macnuson. Do they submit you one name or several names 4 

Admiral MaverMan. They submit several names. 

Senator Magnuson. Then, the Coast Guard picks out the one name ? 

Admiral Maverman. That is right. If he wants to challenge one 
of the members, the labor member, presumably, an effort is made to get 
an impartial member. 

Senator Magnuson. I don’t know of any impartial labor member 

Admiral Mavrerman. Impartial, who would take the part of the 
labor men. 

In the case of New York, the Reverend Doctor Hall, who is the 
Seaman’s Church 

Senator Magnuson. I don’t mean they are not impartial themselves, 
but when they are designated as the labor member, they are supposed 
to represent labor. So they have some partiality on labor. 

Admiral Mavrerman. If it should happen that the labor member 
might, or the members might be of a union not sympathetic to this 
particular man, they could get an impartial, an outsider, to sit in. 

Senator Magnuson. Then, there are three men appointed for the 
appeal board? They are in the ports? 

Admiral MaverMan. Yes, sit 

Senator MaGnuson. This man who has been rejected looks at those 
three and he says, “Mr. Doakes, the labor member, is not satisfactory 
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to me.” Who does he tell that to, to the board itself, or tell that to 
the Coast Guard? 

Admiral Maverman. He would tell it to the chairman of the board, 
which would be the Coast Guard member, and then, the Coast Guard 
member would, in turn, take it up with the commandant, and ask to 
have some outsider appointed to hear that case. 

Senator Magnuson. It has to go through three procedures before he 
gets a change of personnel ? 

Mr. Harrison. On that matter, there are panels of members of these 
boards set up in the various ports. So, that if one should be objection- 
able, there would be another one available. 

Senator Magnuson. You have an available panel ? 

Mr. Harrison. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. In a case in a port where you may have two 
labor groups at odds, and this man belongs to one or the other, is it 
the policy of the Coast Guard then to pick as the labor member, if 
possible, from the panel some member of labor who is not involved 
in either of the unions? 

Admiral Maverman,. Not necessarily. The appointment is made, 
and it could be a member of a union to which this man belongs. 

Senator Magnuson. Could be, and he may not object to it ? 

Admiral Maverman. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. He is in front of the appeal board. Do they 
set a hearing for him? 

Admiral MavermMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Macnuson. Is that hearing a public hearing or private 
or executive ? 

Admiral Maverman. I imagine it is an open hearing. I have never 
attended any. 

Senator Maenuson. Or could it be both? 

Mr. Harrison. It could be either. 

Senator Macnuson. He is up at the appeal board when the hearing 
isset. Is he then confronted with the specific charges against him for 
the denial ? 

Admiral MaverMan. I believe that he is told in general terms—he 
is not confronted 

Senator Magnuson. I said, specific charges. 

Admiral MavermMan. I don’t believe he is; no, sir. 

Senator Maanuson. Just general / 

Admiral Maverman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Macnuson. Is there any evidence presented in front of this 
man as to the general charges? 

Admiral MAvermMan. There isn’t; no, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Is this the way it works? The chairman of 
the board just reads from a paper the general charges, which is about 
the same as he got in the letter; isn’t that correct? 

Admiral Maverman, It is pr actically that. I think that the man 
has to more or less prove 

Senator Magnuson. We Mavi got to him yet. There is no bill 
of particulars as to why he has been denied, is there? 

Admiral MaverMan. No, sir. 

Senator Macnvuson. Then it is up to him to prove that these charges 
are not correct ? 

Admiral MAverman. That is right. 
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Senator Magnuson. But he has no bill of particulars whatsoever ? 

Admiral Maverman. That is right. 

Senator Maenuson. Give mea typical case. How does he make his 
defense in that case? What does he say? Does he broadly say, 
“This is not true”? 

Admiral Maverman. Frankly, I am—I don’t know. In a specific 

ase, he will have to prove that he is a good citizen. If he is a good 
citizen——— 

Senator Magnuson. How do you prove that you are a good citizen ; 
by r just saying so / 

Admiral Maverman. It has to go beyond the mere statement—— 

Senator Magnuson. Does he bring in character witnesses ? 

Admiral Maverman. Character witnesses, and such as that. 

Senator Macnuson. But there is never a bill of particulars. Sup- 
pose the general terms say that this man, to use the example, tends 
to be, we think—doesn’t say flatly—subversive, but he is a threat 
to the security of the port. ou use that broad term, don’t you? 

Admiral Maverman. Yes, s 

Senator Magnuson. And the! n he asks of you, “In what w: vy am | 
athreat? In the past or now, what would make me a threat?” And 
you won’t tell him. 

Admiral MAverMAN. We won’t confront him with his accusers. 
We can’t bring out our sources of information. That would ruin 
all of our sources of information. We do try to tell him as accu- 
rately as we can why we consider him subversive. It is difficult, I 
will admit. 

Senator Magnuson. Difficult for the man? 

Admiral Maverman. Difficult for the man and it is difficult for u 

Senator Magnuson. Are all the members of the board, the nenedl 
board, sup plied with all the information you have that has gone 
through the Coast Guard; the labor member, the industry me »mber, 
and, naturally, the Coast Guard member would have it ? 

Admiral Maverman. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. You have s sat on a lot of these hearings yourself? 

Admiral MavermMan. No, sir; I haven’t participated in any. 

Senator Magnuson. Suppose that the man himself says, “W ell, I 
don’t know just what specifically I have done. I think that I have 
been a good citizen. I don’t know what to present to you people. I 
can bring in my neighbors,” and things like that. 

If he does that, and then the appeal board says, “No; we are still 
going to deny your card”; is he through then ? 

Admiral MAverman. Then there is the national appeal board. 

Mr. Harrison. Can I answer that question ¢ 

Senator corame Sure. sfhe reason I am going into such detail, 
Mr. Chairman, is because basically I don’t think there is anything 
wrong with the act or the Executive order. I think if there have been 
any compl: vints on it it has been in the procedure, and there have been 
several. In some cases, probably some injustice is done. I appreciate 
it is a big job. I appreciate that in the beginning we didn’t give 
you men enough to do it. It was too big. 

Senator Porrer. Is this the same procedure all over the country ? 

Admiral MaverMan. It is standard procedure. 

Senator Magnuson. Then we can go to a national appeal board. 
Who is that composed of? 
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Mr. Harrison. I would like to answer that question. The notice 
that is given to the person concerned gives general information. 
For instance, if he is suspected of being sympathetic to the Com- 
munist cause, the note states that. When he comes before the appeal 
board, the members of the appeal board by a series of questions to 
him bring out his side—in other words, they have certain information 
as to why the conclusion was reached that he 

Senator Magnuson. That he doesn’t have? 

Mr. Harrison. That is right, that he is a Communist sympathizer. 
These questions would ask him if he participated in a certain meeting 
at a certain time, or if he associated with so-and-so at a certain 
time. 

And through these series of questions we endeavor to develop the 
factual situation in the particular case, so that the man can present 
his side in answer to these points of information that we can give 
him the source of. And in that way we endeavor to give him as 
fair a trial before these boards as is possible. 

Senator Magnuson. In other words, suppose they read to him the 
general charge that he is sympathetic to the Communists, to use that 
as an example, and he says, “Well, 1am not. I don’t know where you 
get that information. I haven’t been. I am not now and I haven't 
been before coming up here. I have worked on the waterfront for 
years, and this has never been brought up before.” Do they then 
proceed to ask him questions? 

Mr. Harrison. They ask him questions: Do you subscribe to the 
Daily Worker? Did you attend a meeting at such-and-such a place 
on such-and-such a date which we have information was a Commu- 
nist meeting? And he has to answer “Yes” or “No.” Through that 
line of questioning 

Senator Maanuson. Is he then under oath ? 

Mr. Harrison. He is under oath. 

Senator Magnuson. In other words, if he wants to go to the appeal 
board, he submits himself to the oath? 

Mr. Harrison. That is right, to the examination by the members 
of the panel. 

Senator Magnuson. Then suppose through these series of questions 
he gets some inkling of what the bill of particulars may be in this 
case. Then he is given so much time to come in and deny and refute 
those questions ? 

Mr. Harrison. If he asks for additional time, the board is very 
liberal in giving him additional time. He can bring in witnesses, 
character witnesses, to present to the board. But it isn’t long after 
the board begins its procedures that he would know what it is all 
about, [ can assure you of that. 

Senator Magnuson. You think honestly that these men who are 
denied, which get to the appeal board, know what it is all about before 
they get through with the questions? 

Mr. Harrison. Before they get through the board proceedings they 
have a good picture of why they are being denied the opportunity to 
refute it. If they want more time, the board will grant more time. 

Senator Macnuson. If being sympathetic to the Communists is a 
sort of broad charge, suppose it is a specific charge that you are a 
convicted felon and come under the terms there. That would be very 
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simple for the man. The records would show whether he was or 
not. But he would have to prove that himself. He would have to 
bring his own witnesses in. 

In the meantime, while all this is going on, suppose he is a long- 
shoreman by profession, he is out of work; is that correct 

Mr. Harrison. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. On the waterfront? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Senator Maenuson. In a restricted area. That is what I want to 
come to. Suppose he is out of work on a restricted area while all 
this is going on, but he is a longshoreman, he is a waterfront worker, 
experienced. Then he can go to any area that is not restricted. That 
could be a private dock; could it not? 

Admiral MavermMan. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. Could he go toa Navy dock ? 

Admiral Maurerman. If they would take him; yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. They are autonomous in their own security ? 

Admiral Maverman. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. Could he go to an Army dock? 

Admiral Maverman. If they would accept him. 

Senator Magnuson. And they are autonomous ? 

Admiral MaverMan. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. And aren’t there a lot of cases where a man was 
denied a card in a Navy dock and went to work on an Army dock? 

Admiral Maverman. That is conceivable. 

Senator Magnuson. Or he could go to any private dock? 

Admiral Maverman. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. That is not in the restricted area. In the port 
of New York, for example, using that as an example, what general 
percentage of the waterfront terminals are restricted? Would it be 
half of them? One-fourth of them ? 

Admiral Maverman. A very small fraction. I think, as a matter 
of fact, we have a total of 24. 

Senator Magnuson. Out of the total number of docks? 

Admiral MaverMan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. This is true to waterfront employees, the pro- 
cedure. What about the seaman in vessels? Do you handle that at 
all? 

Admiral MavermMan. Yes, sir; they are screened. 

Senator Magnuson. I apologize to the committee for being so de- 
tailed about this. 

The CuarrmMan. Keep right on. You are a specialist. 

Admiral MavermMan. They are screened very much in the same 
way that the port security people are. They are not issued a port- 
security card. They are issued what we call a validated document. 

Senator Magnuson. You stamp on their papers that they are 
cleared ? 

Admiral Maverman. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. What abont foreign seamen ? 

Admiral Maverman. We have no jurisdiction over—— 

Senator Magnuson. You don’t touch them at all? 

Admiral MAverMAN. No. 

Senator Macnuson. They can come in and out both the restricted 
areas and the nonrestricted areas? 
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Mr. Harrison. In the case of the restricted areas, they must have a 
port security card or be escorted through the area. 

Senator Magnuson. By whom ? 

Mr. Harrison. The Coast Guard. 

Senator Magnuson. This is on foreign crews ? 

Admiral MaverMan. For seamen. 

Senator Magnuson. On a nonrestricted area, the foreign seamen can 
go ashore and do what they wish ? 

\dmiral Maverman. That is right. 

Captain Strncucomn. Not by the Coast Guard. 

Senator Magnuson. What is the difference? Is there any major 
difference between the criteria at the Navy docks and at the Army 
docks, the Navy and Army regulations; any major difference between 
their regulat ions and yours ¢ 

Admiral Maverman. I wouldn’t be familiar with either. 

Senator Maanuson. Do you know of any major differences / 

Admiral Mavrrman. Except it is within their discretion as to 
whether or not they will insist upon their longshoremen having port 
security cards. That is a command function. 

Senator Magnuson. Do they say to you, “Mr. Coast Guard, we are 
going to insist that the men on our Navy dock have port security 
cards,” and use you? 

Admiral Maverman. Since this committee has recommended that, 
we have had a number of applications from the transportation people 
saying that they will require Coast Guard port security cards. One 
of the committee’s recommendations was, I think, that the Govern- 
ment agencies use the Coast Guard port security card system. That 
has been done. 

Senator Magnuson. One more question: Of the 24 docks, using 
New York as an example, how many of those docks are not Army and 
Navy docks, approximately ? 

Captain Srincucoms, All of them. 

Admiral Maugrman. None of them are. 

Senator Maenuson. They are all Army and Navy docks? 

Admiral Maverman. None of them are Army and Navy docks. 

Senator Maanuson. They are not? 

Admiral Maverman. No. We do not restrict any Army or Navy 
facility. 

Senator Magnuson. They are only docks, other terminals that are 
moving things of a nature 

Admiral Maverman. That category of cargo—— 

Senator Maenuson. And private operation? 

Admiral Maverman. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. Probably, under the Port of New York Au- 
thority, some of them do, T would think. 

Captain Strncncomp. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. What is the length of time—I know it has to 
be a general question—that would elapse, the normal length of time 
between the time the man is denied his card and the time that he has 
gone through all these appeals? It would take some months, wouldn’t 
it? 
Admiral MavermMan. I would say so, 2 or 3 months. 
Senator Maanuson. Two or three months, at least? 
Admiral Mavrerman, I would say that. 
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Senator Magnuson. After the local appeal board has taken the 

appeal of John Doe, and they say, “All right, he is all right; we will 
lear him,” then, can the commandant of the Coast Guard still deny 

him access ? 

Admiral MavermMan. Yes, sir 

Senator Magnuson. After the national board has agreed with a 
local board, can the Commandant of the Coast Guard still deny that ¢ 
So, the final authority rests with the Commandant of the Coast Guard ¢ 

Admiral Maverman. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you know, generally, how many cases there 
are Where the appeal board, local or national, or both, have cleared the 
man and the Commandant has still denied him a waterfront security 
card ¢ 

Admiral MavermMan. I don’t know the statistics. 

Senator Magnuson. Could you find that out ¢ 

Admiral Maverman. I could find that out. 

Senator Magnuson. That is all I have. 

The Cuatrman. Admiral Mauerman, did the Coast Guard ever 
deny a man a card for good and sufficient reasons, in their opinion, 
under the terms of the Executive order, and have the union officials 
insist that the man be granted a card; in other words, did the Coast 
Guard ever have disputes with the longshoremen’s union, or its 
officials ¢ 

Admiral Maverman. I am not familiar with any case of that nature. 
Are you, Judge? Have you heard of any case where the union 
objected ¢ 

Mr. Harrison. In the case of several unions, the unions have ob- 
jected to the program entirely. They refused to cooperate. 

The Cuamman. Where you denied John Jones, for instance, a card 
for your own good reasons, did they remonstrate against it and try to 
Importune you to issue that card, regardless ? 

Mr. Harrison. Not through union activity, as such. We have indi- 
viduals, officers of the union. 

The Cuarmman. That is what I mean; yes. 

Mr. Harrison. Who have protested or assisted the applicant. 

The CuatrmMan,. How strongly would they insist ? 

Mr. Harrison. I wouldn’t recall, Senator. They would probably 
write a letter protesting. But, most of those cases come up, I think, 
before the national appeal board. There is a further appeal from the 
local board to the national board. 

Senator Magnuson. It is only natural that the man who looks to his 
union, that some of them may not know technical procedures, may not 
have the money to hire a lawyer, would naturally look to their union 
oflicials to help them out in their appeal, or in their cases, because in the 
meantime, during these months, I think we all must realize that wher- 
ever that man lives, his neighbors, sooner or later, know he has been 
denied access to the waterfront. It is pretty rough if it is the wrong 
kind of denial. His neighbors know it. He has to look for another 
job. He has to give references. If he looks for another job, and he 
answers truthfully that he has been denied access to the waterfront, it 
is difficult. I would strongly suspect he would have a tough time get- 
ting the other job. 

Admiral Maverman. In the present situation, it wouldn’t be too 
difficult, because restricted piers are so few. 
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Senator Maanuson. I appreciate that. And I appreciate it is the 
same thing as when a man is charged with a crime, that the stigma 
rests upon him until he is found guilty or not guilty. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, the remedy to that is not to be guilty 
of a crime, and lead a decent life. 

Senator Porrer. Who makes up the national ? 

Admiral Maverman. It is the same type of membership, 1 labor 
member, 1 member of industry, and 1 member of the Coast Guard. 

Senator Porrrer. The final authority for appeal, however, rests with 
the commandant of the Coast Guard ? 

Admiral Maverman. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. Do you allow the witness to have counsel at these 
various appeal boards ? 

Admiral MavermMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. In a restricted area, a foreign ship could come 
in with a foreign crew, which is, of course, not checked, and, as you 
point out, there is apparently no authority for you, in the regulations, 
to check a foreign ship. I think the so-c alled Magnuson Act, gives 
you authority to do that, but it was not in the Executive order or 
regulations. If that ship docks in a restricted area, it is there in the 
middle of all this military installation, explosives, or anything else, 
and there it is. Unless any of those men aboard want to come ashore, 
where they would have to be escorted through the area, they can sit on 
that ship, right in the middle of the whole activity, all the time the 
ship is docked; isn’t that right ? 

Captain Srincucoms. They mgs be removed from there. 

Senator Maanuson. They might, but they are not. 

Captain Srincincomr. If the case demanded, they would be. The 
captain of the port is authorized. 

Senator Magnuson. The captain of the port is authorized, if he 
thinks it is dangerous ? 

Captain Srincucomsn. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Say a Panamanian ship comes in with a crew 
that is picked up all over the world, usually. They can sit there, 
unless the captain of the port orders them all removed, escorted. Then, 
where do the “V gO, jus st scatter all over New York, for instance? 

Admiral Maverman. Immigration, I imagine, would take charge of 
them. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you know of any case where the captain of 
the port has done that in the United States ? 

Admiral Maverman. No, sir, I don’t know of any such case. 

Mr. Harrison, The captain of the port could also prevent the ship 
from coming in. 

Senator Magnvson. You can hold them offshore. I know that. I 
don’t know whether it is the 3-mile limit, or the 1014-mile limit. You 
can hold them out in the stream. 

The CuatrmMan. Offbase, anyway. 

Admiral Maverman. You could prevent their coming into the 
restricted facility. 

Senator Magnuson. You can take them off, if you wish? 

Admiral MaverMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. That is all I have. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Harrison, I believe, mentioned, in connection with 
the overall program, that vou had some resistance from some unions 
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as to the overall security program. I am wondering if you refer 
to any on the east coast? 

Mr. Harrison. Not on the east coast. 

Senator Magnuson. I presume that is on the west coast ? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. I might say that there are several representa- 
tives here. The longshoremen’s union representative just came in 
from the west coast. They are sitting in the third row back there. 
[They may want to have something to say on that. 

Mr. Rice. I think the record will show that the committee is, at 
least, committed to taking a look at the west coast situation, Senator, 

Getting back into the New York area, we have a statement of the 
admiral, if I am not mistaken, that there were 24 facilities up there 
that came within the purview of this program, that the Coast Guard 
had made a finding, under this breakdown, of at least 24 facilities. In 
particular, with the Claremont Terminal operation, we have had testi- 
mony that the Claremont Terminal, which started early in 1951, and 
continued until October of 1952, was perhaps the largest facility for 
shipping materials to the overseas airbases that they had ever designed, 
that at least until August of 1951, it was classified secret, that long 
after that the destination of the supplies for the airbases and equip- 
ment to construct the bases, that even those destinations, some of the 
northern airbases, that those destinations were classified secret and 
were not to be divulged. 

There has been a great amount of testimony that there were at least 
160 people with criminal records working there, that some of the wit- 
nesses felt that operated to the detriment of the job, that the effi- 
ciency of the job was affected by that. There was testimony, from 
the Dade Bros. people, that they would have liked to e liminate some 
of that element. They felt they would get along better without it. 

The Corps of Engineers came on yesterday and testified that they 
had considered a tighter security program, and had abandoned it 
principally because they were afraid of a labor stoppage. 

In the testimony of the Dade Bros., they introduced — * let- 
ters that went to the Coast Guard. This letter of November 19, 1951 
(exhibit No, 55); to the Coast Guard attention Lieutenant Ww elker, 
over the signature of Donald Atcheson, in which they indicate knowl- 
edge of the Coast Guard program, they say: 

We understand effective January 1, 1952, all personnel handling military sup- 
plies in the New York Port of Embarkation will be required to have a United 
States Coast Guard security identification. We would like to confirm this and 
also have you furnish us with a questionnaire, and other information which 
will enable us to know which of our personnel will be covered by this directive. 

I take it somewhere along the line, your captain of the port, in con- 
formity with the directive to him to inform such milité wry commanders 
of the existence and significance of the Coast Guard screening pro- 
gram, had done that, and that this was done in response to that, and 
they are starting a movement, now, to bring that program into play. 

[ will show you that, and have you take a look at that. In reply 
to that, they said the ‘vy had rece ‘ived a letter of November 21 acknowl- 
edging that communication of the 19th of November, by W. L. Ma- 
loney, commander of the United States Coast Guard. He set forth 
the rules of the game. He tells the three breakdowns, those vital 
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to the Military Defense Assistance Program, and those pertaining to 
the support of the United States military operations. 

In furtherance of that, the questionnaires were received by the Dade 
Bros. people, and they executed those. In response to the question as 
to what particular class of waterfront facilities or vessel does your 
business require you to have access, they say, “Those pertaining to 
the suport of the United States military operations,” which would fall 
within category No. 2. 

The only thing they have after that is their oral testimony that 
their interoflice communications indicated they had received notice 
from Lieutenant Welker that mobile units were available. 

An interoflice communication of December 8, 1951, between two of 
the security people and the Dade Bros., talking about the program, 
said: 

Lieutenant Welker will be notified when the applications are completed. 
Their office will arrange to send a mobile unit to Claremont Terminal to process 
the applications. Lieutenant Welker has advised that all union personnel 
will be processed by their respective unions. 

By “processing,” they mean they will submit the applications to 
the union ? 

Admiral Maverman. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Now, we are wondering what happened ? 

Admiral Maverman. First of all, let me say that the mobile units 
were Just a matter of convenience. The fact that no mobile unit ar- 
rived would not be reasonable excuse for not submitting the applica- 
tion, to the port security office. The mobile unit, as I say, was pro- 
vided as a matter of convenience for people who had two hundred-or- 
so applications, and they were ready to go through the examination 
of the port-security unit, in looking over ‘the applic ation and sending 
it on to Washington. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s go back a little further, to this premise: Can we 
agree that no security cards were ever issued, and the Coast Guard 
never went forward with the program, as it related to Claremont? 

Admiral Maurerman. As far as the Claremont Terminal is con- 
cerned, I have looked into that particular aspect of the mobile unit. 
Our people in New York tell me that they have the request for the 
applications. As a matter of fact, they sent them a thousand. They 
sent them 200 on one occasion and 800 on another. 

Mr. Rice. To whom? 

Admiral Maverman. Dade Bros. The understanding was that 
when those applications were executed, if they informed the Coast 
Guard that they were ready, the applications were ready, and in due 
form, the mobile unit would be sent. 

I understand, from our people in New York, that word was never 
received from Dade Bros. 

Mr. Rice. Now, we are getting somewhere. 

The CHatrmMan. Gave blank checks. 

Mr. Ricr. We have a situation now where you agree, then, that 
Lieutenant Welker, or someone, received the request for the : applica- 
tions ? 

Admiral Mavgerman. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And he sent them back ? 

Admiral Mavrerman. Then, the blank applications were sent to 
Dade for execution. 
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Mr. Rice. And Dade testified that they executed them, I think. 
I think we have one over there that is a sample, and that they have 
any number of hundreds ready. They say that, “Lieutenant Welker’s 
office will arrange to send a mobile unit to Claremont Terminal to 
process the app lications.” You say that actually the request was never 
received to send the mobile unit? 

Admiral Mavrerman. The request from Dade Bros. to the Coast 
Guard for the mobile unit was never received—that is, I would say 
the request made after the applications were executed. They have 
a procedure up there whereby this mobile unit is employed as a mat 
ter of convenience upon a written request from a person like Dade 
Bros. stating that they had so many applicants, that the applications 
were ready for processing by the mobile unit. Such request was never 
received by the Coast Guard, we have been informed. 

Mr. Rice. Here you have a major operation. There is $16 million 
being spent to ship this material to secret, vital defense projects. You 
are on notice, as the Coast Guard, that this is going on, because they 
have been in communication with Lieutenant Welker. They don't 
bother to call up and tell you to send a mobile unit. Does the Coast 
Guard feel any duty at all, in that connection, to follow that up? 

Admiral Maverman. Not in connection with the Claremont Ter 
minal, That was a military facility, and the security of such a 
facility is the responsibility of a military command, and is not in 
cluded in the Coast Guard program. However, we do cooperate. If 
they wanted the cards, and wanted to make the card a condition 
precedent to getting employment at that facility, fine, we would co 
operate with ‘them. We would process their people, issue the card. 

But it would be entirely up to the people—— 

Senator Porrer. What you are saying Admiral, is that the security 
of the Claremont Terminal was entirely up to the Army engineers? 
Admiral Maverman. That is a function of military command. 
Senator Porrer. You were ready and willing to help if they sought 
yur help? 

Admiral MavermMan. Yes, sir. 
Senator Porrer. But they were the ones that were responsible for 
that security ? 

Admiral Maverman. Yes, sir. We informed them that we had 
this program, and that we would be willing to cooperate with them and 
help them. After that, it was up to them to require these Coast Guard 
port security cards asa prerequisite in getting in the port. 

Mr. Rice. I am getting lost. I thought somewhere along the line 
you said the Dade Bros. did not request ‘the mobile unit, and that was 
the reason for the breakdown; if they had requested it, would you 
have sent it over? 

Admiral Maverman. Yes. I think if they had 50 or more, I think 
that is the procedure, to be processed at 1 time, we would have sent 
the mobile unit. 

Mr. Rice. It wouldn’t have made any difference whether the Corps 
of Engineers said anything about it at all? 

Admiral Maverman. Not nec essarily, no, sir. If the request came 
from that facility, and it wouldn’t make any difference whether i 
came from the engineers or Dade Bros., we would have sent it. We e 
sent the applications. We stood ready and willing at all times to 
cooperate, 
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Mr. Rice. You also stood mighty quiet. 
Admiral Maverman. No, sir. It being a military facility—— 

Mr. Rice. You are bucking back the. responsibility on it to the 
military for initiating 

Admiral MaverMan. It is, after all. This Dade Bros. is within a 
military facility. I don’t know. Perhaps Dade Bros. found out about 
it through the Army engineers. 

Mr. Rice. Who made the determination that it was a military 
facility ? 

Admiral Maverman. I presume the captain of the port would make 
that. It wouldn’t be a difficult determination to make. 

Mr. Rice. Do you feel it was a military facility ? 

Admiral MaverMan. From what I know of it, I do. 

Mr. Rice. I think our crystal ball was working pretty well yester- 
day, Senator Potter, about what you are ti king about. 

When Colonel Tench, of the C orps of Engineers, was on, we asked 
him if he felt that the Claremont ‘Terminal was a military facility. 
In fact, we asked him, “Did you consider that Claremont was a mili- 
tary reservation ?¢” 

Colonel Tench said, “Not in the technical sense. It might be so 
termed.” 

“It would be important to know.’ 

Colonel Tench said, “A military reservation is usually designated by 
the Secretary of the Army in a general order, and T don't believe 
any general order was issued by ‘the Army making the Claremont 
Terminal a militar y reservation. 

I go on to say, “What I am afraid of, though, is that we are going 
to talk to the Coast Guard tomorrow and they might buck it back 
and say that it was a military reservation and that it was the respon- 
sibility of the Corps of Engineers.” 

Colonel Tench said, “As far as internal security, we exercise internal 
security. We had a contractor police force there.” 

We leave the situation as to whether it was a military facility or 
not right squarely up in the air. He infers, from his first answers, 
that it was not a military facility. The actual facts were that Dade 
Bros., during 1951, was a subcontractor of a contractor with the Corps 
of Engineers. 

Admiral Maverman. In the beginning, were they on the water- 
front, or uptown someplace, or where were they located when they 
were a subcontractor of the contractor ? 

Senator Magnuson. On the terminal. 

Mr. Rice. They were on the waterfront. 

Admiral Maverman. You must understand, this program didn’t 
get into full gear until March of 1952, when we felt we were in a 
position to restrict these areas. I presume that that was a going 
concern at that time. 

Getting back to whether or not Claremont, at the time we are talk- 
ing about, was or was not a military facility, I venture to say if the 
Coast Guard had attempted to go in there and restrict it and call the 
shot, we would have found out in short order who was operating the 
facility, whether or not it was a reservation declared by the Secretary 
of the Army, or what not. 
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Mr. Rice. Of course, what we are wondering is, if you could avoid 
knowing that? This was the largest one on the east coast, one that 
you couldn't possibly avoid knowing about. 

It still isn’t clear to me whether the distinction was, (1) that Dade 
Bros. failed to notify you to bring the mobile unit over, or (2) it 
was the responsibility of the Corps of Engineers to do the job. 
Frankly, which was it which caused the breakdown that these finger- 
yrints were never taken? 

Admiral Maverman. I would say that the mobile unit is a minor 
matter. If Dade Bros. had been anxious to have those peop le proce 
essed, they wouldn’t have waited for this mobile unit. It is like : 
family sitting home and starving because their grocer hasn't ddiiv. 
ered them a loaf of bread, where they could have gone down to the 
store and bought the loaf of bread. The facility was at pier 9 all 
the time. 

If the mobile unit didn’t arrive, they could have picked up the tele 
phone and found out where it was, or sent their people down to the 
office which is always there. I say the mobile unit was for just a 
matter of convenietice. It isn’t a reasonable excuse for not getting 
the ecards. 

Mr. Rice. I am wondering how anxious the Coast Guard was. You 
say they were not particularly anxious. Suppose, to take a horrible 
eX: imple, that the two remaining German saboteurs had been released 
from jail and were working down on that Claremont Terminal. Under 
the situation, as we understand it, they would never have been dis- 
covered, would they ? 

Admiral Maverman. Perhaps not. But there are other places in 
New York—— 

Mr. Rice. Let’s answer that one. Under the program, as we under 
stood it, as we do understand it now, the most vicious arsonists, sabo 
teurs, spies, Communists with known records, could conceivably have 
been working on that facility with no one actually screening them; 
isn’t that true? 

Admiral Maverman. That is conceivable; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. It is conceivable it is true; isn’t it? 

Admiral Maverman. It might be. 

Mr. Rice. I don’t mean they were there. It is entirely possible un- 
der our control situation as it existed ? 

Admiral MAUERMAN. It is possible they could have been there. 

Mr. Rice. That would be one way of finding that out? 

Admiral Mavrerman. They could have been, in turn, present on 
numerous other facilities where we were screening people. You must 
understand we started this business from scratch. We started with 
very limited personnel. We had to train people. We had to recruit 
people. As I say, this thing started with very few people. We had 
to establish priorities, 

Here is an activity in which a military—say it isn’t a military 
facility 

Senator Maanuson. Say technically it is not. 

Admiral Maverman. Say technically it wasn’t. Here is a facility, 
at least, which is under the cognizance, you might say, of a military 
service. Yet other activities had no such protection. We had to 
establish priorities. We had to take what we felt was the most im- 
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portant ones first, and that was exactly the way we did it. I would 
think that if I were the captain of the port in New York and I had 
these other things to take care of, and I was limited in my personnel, 
I would say, “Here is the Army operating this facilitiy. They can 
go down the scale in priority, and when they are ready we will issue 
their cards.” That is presumably—— 

Mr. Rice. You experienced some growing pains and difficulties with 
personnel ? 

Admiral Maverman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. If the Army engineers, knowing of this pro- 
gram, wanted to have that place screened, it could have been done in 
short order ; isn’t that correct ? 

Admiral Maverman. Yes, sir; indeed it could. 

The Crarrman. They testified they didn’t think it was necessary 
and a wise procedure, to my amazement. 

Mr. Rice. It is a roundrobin of disputes. Dade wanted it and 
couldn’t seem to get it. There is one thing that interested me here. 
Here is a sample of the questionnaire that Dade submitted. [Refers 
to exhibit No. 57.] Apparently that questionnaire was prepared by 
the Coast Guard. 

Senator Porrer. That one which is submitted to all personnel? 

Mr. Rice. No; that is the questionnaire that is submitted to Dade 
Bros. to show—— 

Admiral Maverman. You mean, it was prepared by the Coast 
Guard as a sample? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. The one in which they say they are assisting in 
the support of the military program. Take a look at questions 4 
and 7 and see if you can tell me what the difference is? 

Admiral MavrerMan. Four says, “To what particular class or classes 
of waterfront facilities or vessel does your business require you to 
have access?” And in parentheses, “See paragraph 3 of accom- 
panying letter.” 

Seven states, “How frequently do they visit the waterfront facilities 
in question 4¢” 

Mr. Rice. I direct a question to questions 10 and 7. 

Admiral MaverMan. Question 7 reads, “How frequently do they 
visit the waterfront facilities in question 4?” 

Question 10, “How frequently do they visit the waterfront facili- 
ties’ —they certainly are identical. 

The Cuarrman. That is like a lot of other Government question- 
naires, 

Mr. Rice. Can you blame Dade Bros. for being confused ? 

Admiral Maurerman. I must admit I am confused over that. 

Senator Magnuson. On the clearing of foreign vessels, do you have 
any intelligence from the port of departure, say a Panamanian ship 
leaving a Near East port or a Black Sea port coming to New York; 
do you have any intelligence as to that, as to where they come from 
and where they are coming in? Does the port captain have that? 

Admiral Maverman. He has it. We don’t know just how effective 
it is. 

Senator Magnuson. There could be anything aboard that ship that 
could dock in the port of New York before you could get at it? 

Admiral Mavermasx. When we get that word we board them and 
inspect them. 
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Senator Magnuson. Out in the stream ? 

Admiral Maverman. Outside the port and look them over. But 
of course, when a vessel is loaded, you know, a search like that is not 
very effective. 

Senator Macnuson. Do you use any Geigers in the search? 

Admiral Maverman. Do we have Geigers ? 

Captain Stincucoms. Yes. 

Admiral Maverman. We do, but I think the word is that they might 
not be effective as to locating an atomic bomb. 

Senator Magnuson. Take a Panamanian crew, for instance. It is 
quite diversified. It would be pretty hard for the Coast Guard to 
know exactly what was aboard. Although the cargo slips might desig- 
nate a erain or bulk cargo, t hey could have somethin or else aboard and 
not know that ? 

Admiral Mauerman. That is right. 

The Cuarman. Do you have much trouble in detecting narcotics 
coming into the port ? 

Admiral Maverman. We do, of course, know that a lot of them are 
brought in. Searches are made. That is primarily a customs job. 
Where we do not have customs people available, the Coast Guard 
makes searches, | happened to read of a Case this morning where we 
found some marijuana on a vessel. 

The Cuarrman. In their manifest aren’t they supposed to declare 
truthfully what they have on board ? 

Admiral Maverman. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Doesn’t it cause them to become guilty of perjury 
if they bring something in? 

Admiral Maverman. I would say so, in violation—— 

Mr. Harrison. If they don’t know about it—— 

Senator Magnuson. If the cargo master didn’t know about it. 

Mr. Harrison. There is provision for penalties in those cases. 

Senator Magnuson. To the ships. 

Mr. Harrison. And the Bureau of Customs requires a pretty 
strong story to excuse them from it. 

Captain Strncucoms. May I go back to your previous question ? 

Senator Maenuson. So we are clear now, the final authority still 
rests in the Commandant of the Coast Guard ? 

Admiral Maverman. That is right. 

Captain Strncucoms. About this 7 and 10. Question 4 refers to a 
paragraph 3 of an accompanying letter, and in the accompanying let- 
ter it sets up 2 groups, 1 and 2. Question 6 says, “How many are 
included in group 1,” and question 7 is, “How frequently do they visit 
the waterfront ?” 

Question 9 is, “How many are in group 2,” and 10 is, “How often 
do they visit the waterfront ?” 

These 2 questions, although they are worded exactly the same, have 
reference to group 1 and group 2. 

Mr. Rice. I will go along with you, Captain, but it is pretty hard 
to see. 

The Cratman. The Bible says, “Avoid vain repetition.” 

Mr. Rice. Frankly, we are just needling you about that. It looks 
like it might leave something to be desired in the way of clarification 
if you are preparing one in the future. 

Captain Srincncoms. Could be. 
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Senator Porrer. It has to be considered with the accompanying let- 
ter. Was that an accompanying letter that you referred to him? 

Captain Stincncoms. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Does the Coast Guard have any regulations concerning 
the acceptance of gratuities, particularly money over and above the 
salaries that are paid ? 

Admiral Mavurerman. I presume we do. The 
I imagine 

Mr. Harrison. You mean, as far as Coast Guard personnel 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Harrison. The Uniform Code of Military Justice would make 
it an offense cognizable by a court-martial. 

Mr. Rice. We presume that it would. I just wanted to bring some- 
thing to your attention while we have you here. In analyzing the 
books of the Grace Line and the Huron Stevedoring Co., which is 
their wholly owned subsidiary, we found where they were paying 
some labor goons gratuities by putting phantoms on the payroll. But 
in looking over their books we found a great number of other pay- 
ments, one kind or another, and found a total of $300 paid to the 
United States Coast Guard. 

That is a survey which includes the last 3 or 4 years. We frankly 
haven’t interrogated the Grace Line about the reason for that, be- 
cause it was picayunish as far as some of these other payments were 
concerned. It might be something that you people are interested in 
knowing about, as to the reason why Grace Line is carrying, on 
their books, payments to the United States Coast Guard. 

Admiral Maverman. Is this in connection with the inspection of 
the ship ? 

Mr. Rice. It is under miscellaneous gratuities. 

Admiral Maverman. They say that when our inspectors work over- 
time there is provision in there that the company pays the Govern- 
ment the amount of overtime. 

Mr. Rice. This is separate and apart from that, I am sure. That 
would amount to much more than that. 

Admiral Maverman. I don’t think so, In the cases of 1 or 2 
inspectors—— 

Mr. Harrison. It depends on how long they worked overtime. 

Mr. Rice. In their books they would have carried that as a payroll 
item or a definite expense item, where they blanket this in with gratui- 
ties to people like ILA delegates ¢ 

Admiral Maverman. Anything that you can develop, of course, 
we would be most anxious to get. 

Mr. Rice. We are just suggesting that you would want to develop 
somet hing—— 

The Cuaimman. This is a little along the first line of collateral 
evidence where an Army colonel was given a pair of silver candle- 
sticks to light his way to heaven. How far a little candle throws its 
rays. 

Mr. Rice. While we have the witnesses here, Mr. Chairman, and 
have been discussing the security program at length, we are wonder- 
ing if they have any suggestions on recommendations they might like 
to make to the committee in the light of the experience that they have 
now had in the past 3 years in administering the program. 


general regulation, 
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Senator Porrer. Before we go into that, could I ask a couple of 
questions ? 

The CHatrmMan. Certainly. 

Senator Porrer. In your interpretation of the Security Act, is 
your responsibility to limit your problem or your security etuthes 
just to subversive activities? I am speaking now of people with 
criminal records. Do you feel that is something that you should 
tuke into consideration or not? 

Admiral MavermMan. As far as criminal records are concerned, we 
feel unless the crime could be rea we associated with subversive 
activity we wouldn’t be justified in doing it, because the President 
in his Executive order brought eg Wnennate Act into effect by this 
wording, “subversive activity.” 

So everything that we feel we do must be reasonably related to 
subversive activities. 

Senator Porrer. In other words, 160 of the people that were work- 
ing at the Claremont Terminal who had criminal records were no 
concern of yours ¢ 

Admiral MavermMan. Personally, we would be concerned about it, 
but officially we didn’t feel we had the authority to do anything about 
it. 

Mr. Rice. Suppose their records related to subversive activities or 
arson 2 

Admiral Maverman. Yes, indeed, it is spelled out. As I said, 
the crime can be reasonably associated with subversive activity, 
then—— 

Senator Porrer. If it is assault, or something of that kind ? 

Admiral Maverman. Then it wouldn’t be reasonable to assume it is 
related to subversive activity. 

The CuHarrMan. From the standpoint of security to the public and 
In gener: me = we are supposed to represent, and I hope do, don’t 
you feel, sir, that as an American citizen and an officer in the Coast 
Guard, in view of the heterogeneous mass employed, it would be a wise 
procedure to require fingerprinting of every employee who goes to 
work on these docks? 

Admiral Maverman. It would, provided it could be enforced ; if you 
have the forces to check up on these people. 

The CHarrmMaNn. They couldn’t come in the yard before they were 
fingerprinted, through the gate the first time. 

Admiral Maverman. The fingerprinting of itself wouldn’t mean 
anything. 

The Cuatrman. For means of identification. 

Admiral Maverman. Of course, we do that in ag case of the oc- 
casional visitor who comes down to a restricted area. His fingerprint 
is taken before he is admitted. He is escorted Jie and through the 
activity. When he is brought out again he signs, and his fingerprint 
is taken again to make sure he is the same fellow. 

The CuHarrman. Why should any honest man object to having his 
fingerprints taken, I couldn’t imagine. 

Admiral Maverman. I wouldn’t imagine so. 

Senator Porrer. Admiral, do we have port security today? 

Admiral Maverman. I would say, no, sir. 

Senator Porrer. Is it possible as ges reasonable port security ? 
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Admiral Maverman. It would be possible to have a reasonable port 
security provided you had a very large force of people, and boats 
and vehicles and equipment necessary to enforce it. 

It would be possible, but at best there would be loopholes, there 
would be p ylaces where you might not be able to—— 

Senator Porrer. Do you see where the Government can provide that 
security alone ? 

A¢ miral r \UERMAN. No. You would have to have the cooperation 
of the local, State, and municipal authorities. You would have to have 
the cooperation of the owners of the facilities. 

Senator Porrer. And I would assume along with that you would 
have to have the cooperation of organize d labor ? 

Admiral Maverman. Yes, sir; by all means. You wouldn’t get 
any where unless you had the cooperation of labor. 

Senator Porrer. Now, as to the question that Mr. Rice propounded : 
What are your recommendations? First, do you feel that we should 
endeavor to increase our security of the ports; and if so, what would 
you recommend ? 

The Cuamman. If I may put it another way, Charlie, if you and 
your captain and counsel were charged by the President today to devise 
a setup, modus operandi, for absolute port protection, you could do it, 
couldn’t you? 

Admiral MavermMan. I believe we could. 

The Cnamrman,. I’m sure you could. 

Senator Porrer. Do you think conditions today warrant more port 
security ? 

Admiral Maverman. I am not familiar enough with conditions to 
answer that question as to whether they warrant it. I think we should 
have something more than we do have at the present time. 

Senator Porrer. What would you recommend? Are there any glar- 
ing examples of things that should be done that could be done? 

Admiral Maverman. Are you talking about authority or personnel ? 

Senator Porrrr. Both of them. 

Admiral Maverman. I would say that, as far as the authority is 
concerned—and I ask the judge to correct me on this if I am wrong— 
[ would say that the authority for port security now, speaking of 
security and not crime generally, is sufficient at the present time, pro- 
vided we don’t have the limitations in personnel. 

You understand that the restrictions we have now were brought 
about by the limited number of personnel. 

Senator Porrer. You had to select the areas in which to operate 
because of limited personnel ? 

Admiral Mavrraan. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. Is it feasible to restrict all dock facilities? 

Admiral Mavrrman. It would take an awful lot of people to do it. 
It would be feasible to do it. But, as a practical matter, in our present 
situation, I don’t believe that you would want to do it. It could be 
done. It would take an awful lot of people. 

About getting back to the authority, Judge, could you think of 
any way in which it could be broadened, or should be broadened, 
just considering the port-sec urity y angle? 

Mr. Harrison. I have certain ideas on the problem. I don’t think 

t should be approached solely on the basis of national security. I 
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think the power of Congress under the interstate and foreign com 
merce clause has a big field of operation; that perhaps there are not 
( crimini al Federal statutes to deal with it. I think it could be attacked 

y legislation directed at heads of unions, 

“The CHAIRMAN. I agree. 

Mr. Harrison. That are not doing the right thing. 

Mr. Rice. You are talking about the gangster control in unions as 
distinguished from proper trade unions ? 

Mr. Harrison. I look upon this as a problem where national secu- 
rity is one segment of the larger problem. All these other facets of 
power should be brought into being to deal with the whole subject. 

Of course, that is my personal opinion. 

Senator Porrer. It is a little disturbing, and I pave nothing to 
suggest, Admiral, either, but when you realize that we are engaged in 
a conflict with international communism, where espionage and sabo- 
tage is one of their main weapons, and certainly our ports would be a 
prime target, to recognize the fact that it would be a very simple mat 
ter for them to come in and raise havoc in those communities. 

Admiral Maurrman. Yes, sir. We are accepting a calculated risk 
when we try to provide port security with what we have today. There 
is no doubt about that. It is just a question of the best way to spend 
our money as far as the defense of the country is concerned. 

I think that more emphasis—of course, I am prejudiced as to port 
security—should be placed on that. I think they should provide more. 
As a matter of fact, instead of getting more we are being cut. 

Senator Porrer. I think it would be interesting, I know I would be 
interested in having, and I am sure the committee would be, if you 
could supply us with a statement as to what you would consider a rea- 
sonable, adequate security program at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, could I make that request ? 

The CHatrmMan. You certainly could. 

Admiral Maverman. I would prefer to submit it at a later time. 

The Cuarrman. You may. And we will include it in the record. 

The CHatrman. How do the British achieve port security ¢ 

Admiral Maverman. I am not too familiar with any program that 
they might have. They have been interested in ours from time to 
time in certain correspondence that we have had. I am not familiar 
with any of the measures that they are taking or what their program 
might be. 

Mr. Rice. On that point, Mr. Chairman, we have read a little on 
the English setup of hiring the employee. It can easily be distin- 
guished from our shapeup and hiring system in the port of New 
York. 

Generally speaking, the employer in England exercises much more 
control over the employee that he wants to select. He has a certain 
regular staff of longshoremen, dockworkers, that he keeps on a weekly 
basis. If he wants additional men, he goes down to the hiring hall 
and picks out the ones he wants. So there is a greater degree of 
selectivity there. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t imagine they would recognize as alms and 
charity this little case where the card stated, “Put this man on the job. 
This man is O. K. Tony.” 
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Mr. Rice. No. We are making a study of that. When we get into 
the position to make our recommendations we hope to include that 
in the record. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, gentlemen, for your kindness in ap- 
pearing. We have a common cause today. 

The Chair will announce tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock this com- 
mittee will entertain Mr. Joseph Ryan, head of the longshoremen’s 
union in New York. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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UNITED STATES SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN CoMMERCE, 
W whington, dD, C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:25 a. m.. in room G-—16, Capitol, Sena- 
tor Charles W. Tobey (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Charles W. Tobey, Charles E. Potter, and John 
O. Pastore. 

Also present: Downey Rice, counsel: George Robinson, associate 
counsel; Francis X. Plant, assistant counsel: George Butler and Mur- 
ray E. Jackson, investigators; and Stanley T. Fisher, accountant. 

The Cuatrman. The hearing is in order at the present time. The 
first witness is Joseph P. Ryan. Mr. Ryan, take a seat right there. 
Mr. Ryan, will you hold up your hand, please? Do you solemnly 
swear the testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 
















TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH P. RYAN, PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL 
LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY LEWIS 
WALDMAN, ATTORNEY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Mr. Ryan. So help me God. 

The CuatrmMan. Will you give your name, please, to the stenog- 
rapher ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Joseph P. Ryan. 

The CuHatrMANn. Your address ? 

Mr. Ryan. Home address is 433 West 21st Street, New York City. 

The CuarrMan. You have counsel with you ? 

Mr. WatpMan. My name is Lewis Waldman, of the firm of Wald- 
man & Waldman, 305 Broadway. 

The Crarrman. I want to say to you, Mr. Ryan, and because you 
are the first witnesss, this is a Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce meeting, as you know, for the purpose of carrying 
out Senate Resolution 41. 

You are the first witness. By the toleration of and courtesy of the 
committee, you are entitled to have your counsel with you, Mr. Wald- 













man, 
You are the witness, and you only will answer questions, not Mr, 
Waldman. He can advise you. 
Mr. Wautpman. Mr. Chairman, may I make a very brief statement 
for a moment preliminary to the testimony ¢ 
The CuatrMan. You certainly can, 
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Mr. WaupMan. My client, Mr. Ryan, on April 10, 1953, was in 
dicted by the grand jury of New York County. You might have read 
about it. 

The Cuatrman. I did, yes, sir. 

Mr. Watpman. To this indictment on April 14, Mr. Ryan pleaded 
not guilty, and is awaiting trial. The indictment consists of 30 counts, 
charging Mr. Ryan, gene rally, with misapplication of ILA funds, ag- 
gregating in 3 years, from 1948 to 1951, approximately $11,300. 

On the d: iy of the arraignment, sir, the district attorney made a 
public statement that he is investigating Mr. Ryan further through 
the grand jury, with a view to bringing additional indictments. In 
the meantime, the Intern al Revenue Bureau has instituted an investi 
gation of Mr. Ryan’s income tax returns and is conducting such inves 
tigation now. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation has likewise instituted an 
investigation of Mr. Ryan and is conducting such now. 

The grand jury for the southern district in the Federal District 
Court in New York is conducting an investigation of Mr. Ryan on the 
alleged charge that he, together with others, has violated the Taft- 
Hartley Act and possible income-tax violations and other offenses. 

In these circumstances, sir, we as counsel for Mr. Ryan and for the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, have advised him of his 
legal rights under the fifth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, under which he need not be a witness against himself. 

He instructed me to advise you, as his counsel, that insofar as any 
question may touch on the matters of investigation, and under which 
a privilege is granted to him under the fifth amendment, he will re- 
spectfully decline to answer. However, he will answer all other 
questions pertaining to conditions on the waterfront of New York 
or in any other port, and wishes me to state to you, sir, that he and 
the International ILA, which is the short name for the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, will be glad to cooperate with your com- 
mittee, as he has with other Federal and State agencies, to the end 
that the port of New York particularly, and the ports in the rest of the 
country, may be free from the curse of Communist infiltration and 
control and influence, may be secure from the burden that may be 
imposed on commerce by racketeering, lawlessness or crime, and to 
the end that this industry which we believe, and he believes, is vital 
in time of peace, and indispensable in time of war, may continue to 
play a constructive and useful part in our national economy and 
in our national defense. 

There is only one more word, sir, that I would like to state to expedite 
the hearings and not to make it appear that we are attempting to 
conceal any part of the pertinent and relevant information your 
committee may seek. 

In all matters in which Mr. Ryan feels, on my advice, that it might 
be a violation of his rights under the fifth amendment, he will decline 
to answer without adding any further ground, which your honors 
will know that the ground intended in each such case is the privilege 
afforded to him under the fifth amendment. 

If any other ground is intended, it will then be explicitly stated, 
either by way of addition or substitution of this ground. I want to 
thank you very much. 
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The CHatrMan. We thank you for your statement. You have 
touched upon the Communist influence. I might say they come from 
hell and ought to be send back there. 

There is another factor in the dock scandal, and that is the criminal 
element there, which, as I read the testimony, the union has sponsored 
and aided and abetted as to their presence on the piers. But that is 
another story. Your first question, Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice. You are the president of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And how long have you been the president ? 

Mr. Ryan. Twenty-five years—26 years. 

Mr. Rice. Since along about 1927? 

Mr. Ryan. 1927, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. The governing body of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association 1s what? 

Mr. Ryan. In between conventions it is the executive council. We 
have a convention every 4 years. 

Mr. Rice. When the convention is not in session, who is the gov- 
erning officer ? 

Mr. Ryan. The executive council. 

Mr. Rice. You are 2 member of the executive council ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And you are the presiding officer of the executive council ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. So while the convention is not in session you are, in 
effect, the major domo of the organization, is that right? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir; duly assigned to my office . 

Mr. Rice. The ILA is a member of the American Federation of 
Labor? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And as part of its organization under Mr. Meany? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. In your executive council, you have quite a number of 
individuals? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. About how many? 

Mr. Ryan. I think it is about 18. I am not quite sure. They add 
to it from time to time. 

Mr. Rice. We have a list. 

Senator Pastore. How are they selected, Mr. Ryan? 

Mr. Ryan. At the convention. Our organization is divided into 
t districts, the Great Lakes, and the Pacific, the Gulf and the North 
Atlantic. It depends on the membership in those sections as to how 
many representatives on the executive council they are entitled to. — 

Of course, we only have 1 from the Pacific coast because there is 
another organization there. We have 4 from the Great Lakes, and 
6 from the north Atlantic and 6 from the south Atlantic. 

Senator Pastore. Is your authority national in scope! 

Mr. Ryan. It is also into Canada. We call it international. 

Senator Pasrore. And reaches into Canada likewise ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. In connection with your organization, there is a constitu- 
tion and bylaws, and some of the powers that delegate it to you while 
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the convention is not in session under that constitution and bylaw 
and gives you the right to appoint all committees, does it not? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. No, sir? 

Mr. Ryan. It gives me the right to appoint and organize only; 
everybody else is elected. I can appoint a subcommittee from the 
executive council. 

Mr. Rice. You do appoint committees ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir; of the executive council. 

Mr. Rice. It gives you the right to appoint organizers, you say / 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You have the right then to hire and fire organizers; do 
you not? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir 

Mr. Rice. You exercise the complete control over the organizers / 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ricr. As a matter of fact, your principal job, as you have been 
quoted as saying, is to organize the organization; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Ryan. My principal job is, of course, to go into the details to 
see that the membership gets the best possible agreements in each 
district, cooperate with the officers of those districts, and so on. 

Mr. Rice. You have been quoted as saying that your principal job 
is to organize the organization, the organizers; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Ryan. I would say we are pretty well organized. 

Mr. Ricr. The question was: Have you ever been quoted as saying 
that ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. My duties are not just to organize. 

Mr. Rice. The question was: Have you ever said that your princi- 
pal job was to organize the organization? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You never said that? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir; not thet I recall, in any public hearing or any- 
thing of that-sort. My job is to carry out the duties of the inter- 
national president, which are described in the constitution, as any 
other international president. 

Mr. Rice. You never said anything about organizing or keeping 
the organization organized ? 

Mr. Ryan. That is part of my job, to appoint organizers. 

Senator Pasrorr. Let me say this to you, Mr. Ryan: Is it a legiti 
mate objective of labor to organize as broadly and as widely as 
ossible ¢ F 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. If you boasted about it, it would be a professional 
boast ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s read a recent record where you were under oath: 

Question. Do you remember testifying that you do the appointing of the 
organizers? Everybody else is elected, but it is my job to get the organization 
organized? 

Answer. Yes. sir. 

You did say that, didn’t you ¢ 
_Mr. Ryan. I would say so, yes, sir; that would be my answer any 
time. I wouldn’t say that was my only duty. That was my interpre- 
tation of your question. 
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Mr. Rice. The question was what your principal Job was. Who 
re the organizers that you have appointed at the present time? How 
many do you have ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. I wouldn’t be able to say how many organizers we have 
throughout the country right now without looking at the records. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s talk about New York, then. 

Mr. Ryan. About New York, 1 in Staten Island. 

Mr. Rice. What is his name? 

Mr. Ryan. Alex DiBrizzi. 

Mr. Rice. Sometimes called “The Ox,” isn’t he ? 

Mr. Ryan. I never heard him called “The Ox,” and I have known 
iim a long time, but the newspapers quoted him as that. In Brooklyn, 
too, Joe Moriarity and Constantino Scannavino. In New York we 
have Billy Coughlin and Harold Bowers. 

Mr. Rice. Harold Bowers and Billy Coughlin ? 

Mr. Ryan. In Jersey we have 1 at the present time, John Nolan. 

Mr. Rice. Those are all you can remember ? 

Mr. Ryan. That is all that is there. 

Mr. Rice. That is 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 6. 

Mr. Ryan. And Albert Donnellon is the organizer for the loaders. 

Mr. Rice. What became of Edward Florio? 

Mr. Ryan. Edward Florio was indicted for perjury and resigned, 
and I accepted his resignation. I have appointed nobody in his place 
vet. 

Mr. Rice. He was an organizer ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What has become of Eddie McGrath? He was an or- 
ganizer, wasn't he? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. He resigned sometime ago. 

Mr. Rice. He resigned ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrcr. And who took his place ? 

Mr. Ryan. Nobody. 

Mr. Rice. Don’t you have a fellow named Bell ? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. We have a man in the organization named Bell, 
a business agent for local 1804. 

Mr. Rice. What is his first name? 

Mr. Ryan. Harold. 

Mr. Rice. Harold Bell? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And he is not an organizer ? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Then McGrath resigned, you say ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrore. At this point, Mr. Counsel, with the permission of 
the chairman, I think the record ought to indicate whether any of 
these men have a criminal record. 

The Cuatrman. If there are any that haven’t, let us know, please. 
The question from the Senator of Rhode Island is if any of these 
men have criminal records, and I say let us know if any of them 
haven’t. 

Senator Pastore. Let’s find out first if they have. 
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Mr. Ryan. It has been developed in the hearings in the crime com- 
mission that those men have had criminal records. At the time | 
appointed them I didn’t know they had criminal records, 

Mr. Rice. The first one you mentioned was 

Senator Pastore. Before we go over that point, because I think it is 
quite important. Mr. Ryan has exclusive authority by his own ad 
mission to appoint these organizers. I want to know how many of 
these organizers he appointed had criminal records? Did they all 
have ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

Senator Pasrore. How many did have? 

Mr. Ryan. On the record it came out that Alex DiBrizzi had bee: 
arrested as a young man before he joined our organization. He had a 
record. 

The Cuarrman. As a matter of fact, Alex DiBrizzi had 23 arrests 
charged against him. 

Mr. Ryan. I understand the *y were when he was young, and wert 
fights. He was a professional fighter at one time. He had a lot of 
fights in his time, and was arrested, but they were all minor charges. 
Senator Pastore. Are you taking the position now that you didn’ 
know at the time you appointed him that he didn’t have a criminal 

record or he did have a criminal record ? 

Mr. Ryan. Absolutely, I didn’t know he had any criminal record. 

Senator Pasrore. How did you come to appoint him? 

Mr. Ryan. He had been elected by the local down there, 920, as their 
business agent. Whenever I appoint an organizer, I appoint some- 
body who has already been elected to some position of trust by his own 
organization. 

Mr. Rice. Is that true in the case of Joseph Schultze ? 

Mr. Ryan. Schultze was working around the Cunard Line when I 
appointed him. 

Mr. Rice. He wasn’t an officer who had been elected by anyone, 
was he? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

Senator Pastore. I still am determined to have this point brought 
out, Mr. Counsel. Of these organizers, how many of them had a crim- 
inal record? Can we get that on this record, please? 

Mr. Ryan. From the record developed before the crime commission, 
as I say, they said McGrath had 1, Florio had 1 during prohibition, 
which I had never heard about—— 

Senator Pasrore. Of all these organizers that you appointed, were 
there any of them that didn’t have a criminal record ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Donnellon has no criminal record. Joe Moriarity has no 
criminal record, Scannavino has no criminal record. Harold Bowers 
has been arrested, charged with some crimes but never convicted. 

Senator Pastore. How about the others, please ? 

Mr. Ryan. John Nolan has no record. I think I have mentioned 
them all now. 

Senator Pastore. Does that cover them all ? 

Mr. Rice. No. Perhaps we can get at it this way. The staff has 
prepared a chart showing some of the organizers as we have been able 
to develop it in recent years in the organization. We will identify it 
as exhibit No. 67. All of them are appointees of Ryan. We can run 
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rough some of them. Probably 60 or 70 percent of them seem to 
% 


ve criminal records. Let’s see if thi true. One of your or- 
izers in recent years was Charles Y anowski, wasn’t that right? 

Exhibit No. 67 is on file with the committee. ) 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

Mir. Rice. Charles Yanowski was never an organizer ? 

Mr. Ryan. No. sir. He was a business agent for a freight handlers’ 

il in Hoboken. 

Mr. Rice. He never was an organizer ? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Anyhow, Charles Yanowski, alias “Charlie the Jew,” 
jarry Alberts was a member of the old arsenal mob responsible for 
$450,000 Rubel ice robbery in 1934 and a former inmate of Alca- 

LZ and Sing Sing. He was murdered in gangland fashion on July 

, 1948, in a Hudson County schoolyard over control of the water- 
ront. He was a business agent, you say 4 

Mr. Ry LN. Yes, business agent elected by the membel ship. 

\iv. Rice. Was Florio ever an organizer ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Edward di Florio was appointed ILA organizer to suc- 
eed Yanowski in 1948. Florio has a criminal FBI number 762854, 

hich shows five arrests, including a kidnaping in which the victim 
lisappeared. He is currently in Lewisburg serving time for perjury ; 
sn’t that rieht ? 

Mr. Ryan. You say in your records Yanowski was an organizer. 
He never was. 

Mr. Rice. We will take your statement. You are more familiar 
with your operation than we are. Florio was certainly an organizer. 

Mr. Ryan. Florio was an organizer. I never knew he had been 
irrested. Then it came out he was arrested during prohibition. 

Mr. Rice. Alex DiBrizzi, alias “the Ox,” alias “Al Britton,” was 
ippointed an ILA organizer in 1946 for Staten Island. His FBI 
number is 787997 and shows a record of 23 arrests. 

This man Harold Bowers that you mention as an organizer, alias 
“Frank Donald” and “Harold Hastings,’ was appointed an ILA 
organizer in 1951. Here is his criminal record. His sphere of in 
fluence is considered to be on the upper Hudson River docks. He is 
a cousin of Mickey Bowers, New York gangster convicted of bank 
robbery. Harold has a criminal record and his FBI number is 334195. 

The next one was Eddie McGrath. He was an organizer, was he 
not 4 

Mr. Ryan. He was an organizer for the platform and terminal 
workers. 

Mr. Rice. And is a member of the ILA ? 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. He is the brother-in-law of John M. “Cockeye” Dunn, 
who was electrocuted for the murder of Anthony “Wille” Heintz 
in 1946 at Sing Sing. This Willie Heintz has a long criminal record. 
This McGrath has a long criminal record, and his FBI number is 
200025, including arrests for felonious assault and homicide for a total 
of 11 arrests. He was associated with the notorious Vincent Alo, 
alias “Jimmy Blue Eyes,” and Barney Baker. He resigned in 1951. 
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Teddy Gleason is one of these that you mentioned as an organizer, 
is he not ? 

Mr. Ryan. No. 

Mr. Rice. He was no longer 

Mr. Ryan. I let him out in 1951. 

Mr. Rice. You let him out ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Did you fire him? 

Mr. Ryan. I appointed someone in his place. 

Mr. Rice. Whom did you appoint 4 

Mr. Ryan. Billie Coughlin of 895, 

Mr. Ricr. Gleason was an associate of this “Cockeye™ Dunn, th 
murderer, Connie Noonan, and Albert Ackalitis. another member of 
the old arsenal gang, with Charles Yanowski, who did the Rubel ic 
robbery. 

Now. you have Scannavino in Brooklyn. He was an organizer ! 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Rier. He was appointed an ILA organizer from Brooklyn 





1942 and sueceeded Emil Camarda, who was murdered in 194: 
Scannavino is a brother-in-law of Vincent Mangano, Sr., and Philip 
Mangano, murdered in 1951. In some circles they have been con 


sidered members of the Mafia. He was an associate of Albert Anas 
tasia and Anthony Anastasia, Vincent J. Crisalli. Anthony Romeo, 
alias “Tony Spring,” who was a delegate from Local 921 in Brooklyn. 
He was murdered in 1942. “Dandy Jack” Parisi is the 13th vice 
president of the ILA. He was arrested in connection with the Philip 
Mangano murder. 

Schultze is no longer an organizer? 

Mr. Ryan. He works on the Journal. 

Mr. Rice. Is he an organizer, carried on the payroll records as an 
organizer ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. He is what relation to you? 

Mr. Ryan. He is married to my niece. 

Mr. Rice. So he is your nephew by marriage ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ricr. And he had no official position in any local before he 
was appointed organizer ? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And he doesn’t function as an organizer ? 

Mr. Ryan. The executive council felt I needed somebody around me 
in view of the fact that the Communists were so strong, and I ap 
pointed him then. He does work around the office. 

Mr. Rice. He does some work around the office ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes: he does work around the office. 

Mr. Rice. What sort of money does he draw for that work he does? 

Mr. Ryan. $75 a week and $25 expenses. 

Mr. Rice. I think there was something in the record that he drew 
commissions in the amount of $9,000 for advertising he sold in the 
ILA trade paper: isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Ry AN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. How about Henry Foster Bell. Has he ever been an 
organizer ? 
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Mr. Ryan. That is the Harold Bell ? 

Mr. Rice. That is Harold Bell. 

Mr. Ryan. He has never been an organizer, no, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What position does he have ‘ 

Mr. Ryan. He isa business agent of local 1804. 

Mr. Rice. He is not an organizer for the maintenance workers? 
Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And he has an FBI number of 4029104. 

John Nolan is an organizer ? 


Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Nolan—you have had him for about 25 years—was a ma 
terial witness in the murder of Munzio Alutto in 1951. 

We will make these records exhibit No. to hye hearings 

That is the line-up, Senator Pastore, as we have been able to de 
ermine it. 

(Criminal records comprising exhibit No. 68 appear in the appendix 
on pp. 681-690, inclusive.) 

Mr. Ryan. Nolan has been working for the organization since 1914, 
ince we amalgamated the two organizations. 

Senator Pasrorr. Mr. Ryan, what was the function or the duty or 

‘ authority or the jurisdiction of these organizers ? 

Mr. Ryan. I would say that the port was thoroughly organized, 
except some new crafts came in, like the one they mentioned, the 

aintenance workers. Their first duty is, if there is some trouble 

i pier, the employer, superintendent or stevedore, whover it is, takes 
it ete steward. If he can adjust it. all right. If not, he calls 
‘or the business agent and the business agent goes. 

T here are two organizers in Brooklyn and two in New York. When 
the business agent can’t handle it, then he is supposed to call this 
man in. 

Senator Pasrore. Call the organizer 2 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, s 

Senator Pasrorn. “ian is it that so many of these organizers, who 
were the ultimate authority any time you have any trouble, happened 
to have long criminal records ? 

Mr. Ryan. They were elected as business agents of those locals after 

y had those criminal records. 

_ Senator Pastore. They were designated in this position of author 

v by you? 

“Me Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. Why did you do it? 

Mr. Ryan. Because they were the business agents in the section. 
They knew more about the section than anyone else. 

Senator Pastore. And you want to ts ake the position now that you 
didn’t know, in spite of the fact that so many of these men had crimi 
nal records, they had criminal records? 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. As I say, the men had elected those men 
as business agents. 

Senator Pasrorr. You didn’t have to make them organizers if you 
didn’t want to? 

Mr. Ryan. Of course not. But no matter where I appoint an 
organizer, on the Pacific coast, gulf coast, or any place, I don’t know 
these men pe rsoni lly, and I appoint an organizer who has bee 1) elec ted 
by his membership to some position of honor in the local. 
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Senator Pasrore. Even giving you the benefit of the doubt on that, 
Mr. Ryan, let’s assume that you didn’t know at the time you appointed 
these men that they had criminal records. You do know it now? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Please tell me why it is that so many men with 
criminal records happen to have such high positions in the ILA in 
that New York area? 

Mr. Ryan. I say, the majority of cases, those criminal records were 
acquired when iain were young, and ‘ees ‘came back and joined the 
organizat ion and the men elected them as thei ir representatives. When 
I go out and select somebody, I am not going to put somebody ove 
them. 

Senator Pastore. That may be so. But, on the other hand, it is 
quite strange that so many men in that movement had a criminal 
record. Wasn’t it st range to you? 

Mr. Ryan. No. Everybody sends people to the docks with criminal 
records. It was the only Pp lace they could get work. The minute a 
man went on parole they were down there asking the superintendent of 
piers, us, and everybody else, to put them on. Everybody sent men to 
the waterfront. It was the only place they could get work. The 
Police Commissioner ef New York—— 

Senator Pasrorr. How come these men achieved such high place 
in the movement ? 

Mr. Ryan. The men elected them because they felt they were going 
to represent them properly. 

The Cuarmman. Do you have the power to reject the elections? Can 
you turn it down and negate the elections of these men ? 

Mr. Ryan. If some of the membership complains 

The CuatrmMan. No. If you ascertain these men are crooks, have 
criminal records and are dangerous to society, do you have the power 
to reject their appointment ? 

Mr. Ryan. Not as a business agent of a local. 

Senator Pasrore. I don’t want to get off this, please, Mr. Couns]. 
Are you defending the situation today, Mr. Ryan? Are you defend- 
ing the fact that it was perfectly proper to have so many men with long 
criminal records connected with murder, principal witnesses, mater ial 
witnesses, many men with 20 or 30 arrests; are you defending now the 
fact that that was proper ? 

Mr. Ryan. I am defending the fact that at the time I appointed 
them I didn’t know of their records, and that the men had elected them. 

Senator Pastore. When you found out that they had records, what 
did you do about it? 

Mr. Ryan. I did nothing about it. The crime commission was inves- 
tigating one man they had something on, Eddie Florio. He tendered 
his resignation and I let him out. 

Senator Pasrore. Here it is, April 30, 1953. What have you done 
about it up till now? 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t think it is right for me to drop everybody that 
has given service in this organization who had a criminal record when 
they. were young. I can say to you that some of the children of the 
men in New York working on those docks, maybe their mothers know 
it, but the children don’t know their fathers had a criminal record. 
They have outlived those criminal records. 
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Senator Pastore. I am not taking a position, Mr. Ryan, don’t mis 

nderstand me, that because a man has committed some misdeeds 
somewhere in his life he doesn’t have the right and opportunity to 
re habilits ate himself. 

It is generally thought, whether or not it is a fact, that some of the 

ethods that were used down eas were of the strong-armed type, 
ind that these men with large criminal backgrounds were put in there 
because they were the proper type to do that kind of work. 

Mr. Ryan. We never had a case of that kind. Very seldom we hada 
ase of a protest at an election. 

Senator Pastore. No one dared protest; is that the point ? 

Mr. Ryan. I would say those men on the waterfront that went 
through the second war are afraid of nobody. That pertains to any- 
body. You hear so much about this bull lozing and so on. Those 

en are afraid of nobody. 

Senator Pastore. Weren’t you directed by the American Federation 
of Labor to rid the ILA of this type of criminal ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. And weren’t you given up to April 30 to do it ¢ 

Mr. RYAN. [ think wegota litt! .e xtension on 1t. 

Senator Pasrorr. Just answer my question. 

Mr. Ryan. I believe we were— 

Senator Pastore. Have you done it? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sit 

Senator PASTORE. I wi ant to sa this: Insofar as [ am cone rned on 
this con nmittee, your personal affairs are of no concern tome. Your 
attor hey mad le quite in elaborate statement here pointi ng out the fact 

hat you are being investigated. That is none of my concern. All I 
am interested in here is how did all these criminals infiltrate in that 
movement on the docks? How come in America? 

Mr. Ryan. Because « verybody sencls them to the docks. 

senator PASTORE. Yes: but you had the power to put them out if you 
wanted to. 1 

Mr. Ryan. We had letters from the departme t of correction. from 
he Police Commissioner of New York, from the parole board, and 
everybody else. Am I the one to say—not me; is the officer the one to 
say that a man don’t get another chance— 

Senator Pastore. Apparently the American Federation of Labor 
must think so because they directed you to do it Phat, to me, is a very 
unsalutary situation. Here you are. You are the president of the 
ILA. You had this tremendous responsibility. Your authority, by 
your own statement, stretches out over the entire Nation and goes over 

nto Canada. You have it within your power to cleanse this movement 
ani give it a good name. I am one who is for the labor-union move 
ment in this country. I believe in it. I know the good it does. It is 
situations such as we have in New York on the dock area that give the 
whole movement a very black eye. It is not fair to the labor-unior 
movement in this country. 

I say to you, Mr. Ryan, that you have the authority and the power to 
cleanse it and you didn’t do it. 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t want to talk about the American Federation of 
Labor and the conversations we had, but the A. F. of L. never gave 
= out as a ruling, that a man who had a criminal record couldn’t hold 
office. 
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Senator Pastore. You were directed to clean it out, and you said 
today in very emphatic terms, when I asked a question categorically, 
“T haven’t done it.” I would like to ask you why. Why are you tak 
ing such a defensive position on the fact that it was proper to have 
these men with long criminal records running the show there on the 
docks? 

Of course, you have a lot of decent people. Most of the people are 
doing hard work and doing a good day’s work for little money. They 
are people with large fi unilies, and the men are aspiring to give com 
fort to their families and raise their children and educate them. I 
think the ‘Vv are being pushed around by a lot of goons on the dock. 

Mr. Ryan. There is no evidence they are pushed around. There 
was none developed before the committee. I would say, in answet 
to your question, about the AFL, we have not made our reply to them 
yet. Weare working on it. At lot of things have happened. 

Senator Pastore. This is the last day, isn’t it, Mr. Ryan ? 

The Cramman. Have you been given an extension / 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How long? 

Mr. Ryan. I believe it is May 15. 

The CHamman. May I ask you a question, there? You are the 
head of this whole crowd. You acknowledge it, and I recognize it. 
The point is, did you instruct your organizers, when they are hiring 
men on the docks, to hire nobody with a criminal record, who are 
crooks ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

The CHatrman. Why didn’t you / 

Mr. Ryan. We had no right to. 

The Cuamman. Why haven't you’? You certainly have. 

Mr. Ryan. I am telling you that men have been on that waterfront, 
have been sent there by everybody, and even by the police commissioner 
of the city of New York, who is a member of the crime commission— 

The CHarrMan. You don’t want crooks on the job, do you? 

Mr. Ryan. I have nothing to say about a man getting a chance to 
redeem himself. 

The Cuamman. Put him out on the farms across the country where 
he can be in the open air and not on the docks. 

Ryan. I don’t know anything about the system of rehabilita- 
tion. 

The CuHarrMan. If you put out an order, over your signature, that 
you would not employ any man with a crooked record, on the docks, 
that you would kick them out 

Mr. Ryan. I have the authority to do it? 

The CratrmMan. Don’t you? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. You ought to have. 

Mr. Ryan. We ought to have. I would say this 

The CuatrMan. I will give it to you right now. 

Mr. Ryan. I want to make it very emphatic. I don’t think there is 
any more crime or criminals in the longshoremen’s union than there 
is in any other labor union. 

Senator Pastore. I am willing to concede that, possibly. This is 
the thing that mystifies me. We have a lot of labor unions in the 
State of Rhode Island. Certainly, you don’t have the men on the 
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Op of those unions who have bad criminal records. Here and there 
ou might have someone who slipped a little bit in his life, and he is 
ntitled to a break. You don’t have the power to say just because a 

rson was arrested when he was 16 years old for stealing, that he 
hould be barred from the port. Iam not taking that position at all. 
But here you have a group of organizers, not more than a dozen of 

em, and according to the testimony here, 60 percent of them have 
very bad criminal records. 

Now, it amazes me to know that. You mean to tell me that you, as 
president of the ILA, never concerned yourself with the procedures 
ind the processes which made it possible for these racketeers and these 

riminals to rise up in these positions of importance in the union? 
rh: it didn’t just happen by accident. Somebody got pushed around, 

ause it is too general to say it is merely an accident that it happened. 

You have 60 percent of your organizers on the port area, all of whom 

ave very, very bad criminal records. How does it happen, and how 

in you sit there, Mr. Ryan, and say, “I had nothing to do with it”? 

Mr. Ryan. In the first place, Senator Tobey said they shouldn’t have 
i chance on the waterfront. You say they do. 

Senator Pastorr. You understood my question. 

Mr. Ryan. If they go into a local and get elected as a business 
gent of that local, and I am appointing an organizer in the place of 
omebody who has died, or something else, it is natural that I would 
ippoint that man. 

Now, in this other matter before the AFL, that has all been an- 
swered. We had our meetings in January of our executive council, 
ind we took a stand on it. 

Senator Pasrorr. What is the stand you took? 

Mr. Ryan. I think I should wait until we supply the AFL with 
the answer, because they are the ones who gave us the order. 

Senator Pastore. I am not trying to get into your confidential rela- 
tionship. Is it an answer that will solve this infiltration problem 
of criminals getting into your movement there on the wharves ? 

Mr. Ryan. The only thing that will solve that is an order that no 
employee is allowed to be hired with a criminal record. I don’t know 
whether they are going to do that just in our organization. 

Senator Pastore. Can’t you have a rule that no man shall be em- 
ployed as an organizer if he has a bad criminal record and that his 
employment would not be in the public interest ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. You don’t have such a rule? 

Mr. Ryan. We haven’t. I don’t believe any other organization does. 

The Cuarrman. You could be a pioneer in furnishing that protec- 
tion. Let me ask you a question. You are the ILA head? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. How far does your jurisdiction go; all across the 
country ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. To the west coast ? 

Mr. Ryan. Some ports. 

The Cuatrman. Is Mr. Harry Bridges here? Will you stand up, 
please ? 

Mr. Yes, sit 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Bridges is here and Mr. Ryan is talking. What 
are your jurisdictional relations with Harry Bridges out on the coast’ 

Mr. Ryan. They are two separate organizations, At one time, they 
were all in our organization. They seceded about 1936. 

The Cuatrman. Two separate organizations now. You don’t have 
any jurisdiction out there ? 

Mr. Ryan. In some ports where they have remained loyal to us. 

The Cuairman. How about the south, down in the southern part of 
the country; do you control down there? New Orleans, for instance ! 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, thoroughly + acini 

The Cuamman. Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. boston, Mass. ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. How many locals do you-have in the New York area, Mr 
Ryan, approximately ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. I would say about 70. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have any discretionary powers over dissolving 
locals, either through yourself, or through a committee, if any situa 
tion warrants it; for instance, if it were to become controlled by Com 
munists, could you dissolve a local ? 

Mr. WatoMan. The answer is “Yes.” It is a legal question. The 
answer is yes, Mr. Chairman. May I suggest—— 

Mr. Rice. No; let the witness answer. If you want to suggest an 
answer is “Yes,” Mr. Chairman. May I suggest—— 

Mr. Watpman. You asked him a legal question. 

Senator Pastore. As Mr. Tobey said 

Mr. Ryan. In the latter part of 1951, we know there were too many 
locals in the port of New York. Of course, those 70 locals are not all 
longshoreman’s locals. Checkers, I don’t know how many crafts we 
do cover, but there are too many locals. Every time you try to take 
a charter away, the members protest. 

But last December 1951, I instructed our legislative representative, 
Dave Roch, with the firm of Waldman & Waldman, to make a survey 
of the port and find out where locals could be amalgamated, and so on. 

Then, we brought that to the executive council meeting last January, 
and then appointed a committee from that executive council to carry 
out these instructions, not only to amalgamating the locals, but locals 
that may be running a little ragged, that they be put in shape. 

Mr. Rice. The answer is that you do have the power to reduce the 
number of locals or dissolve a local or get rid of a local, if it is unde- 
sirable for one reason or another ? 

Mr. Ryan. If you go through the procedure of the constitution. 

Mr. Rice. The power is there? 

Mr. Ryan. Have you a copy of our constitution ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes; I believe we do. We will take another. Thank 
you. The answer is, the power is there, or the question is, the power 
is there to dissolve a local and get rid of it? 

Mr. Ryan. If you go through the proper procedure, file charges 
and 

Mr. Rice. Is the answer “Yes”? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Now, then, you have some 70 locals? 


Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rice. And you have these organizers who are appointed from 
the business agents of these 70 locals. You picked out 5 or 6 men from 

he 70. P ossibly, it may be indicative of the effect of these organizers 
that you have selected, that by the very use of the word, they assist in 
organizing new locals; don’t they ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What do they organize? 

Mr. Ryan. They organize any unorganized men that come on the 
piers. I tell you, we are pretty well organized. 

Mr. Rice. They just organize them 

Mr. Ryan. The New York district council has been on record for 
several years, 

Mr. Rice. You are getting away from me. ‘The question is, What 
o the organizers do? They organize men into the locals? 

Mr. Ryan. As I say, most of the men are organized. It is their 
duty to cooperate with a business agent, if the business agent has a 

problem he can’t handle. 

Mr. Rice. You say, it is not their duty to organize locals? 

Mr. Ryan. No. Their main duty is watching other people that 
come on the waterfront. 

Mr. Rice. They are the watchdogs? 

Mr. Ryan. What we call the men as—that have been fighting us for 
+ years. They have many times—go into the record of how many 
times we have had this attacked by the Communists. You certainly 
need organizers and other men to oppose that sort of thing. 

Mr. Rice. These organizers oppose communism; is that the idea? 

Mr. Ryan. That is part of their duty. 

Mr. Rice. They are watchdogs to fight communism ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. We have had that fight for a long while. 

Mr. Rice. And you recognize that as a problem ¢ 

Senator Pastore. Don’t you think if you wanted to fight communism 
more effectively, you could do it with a fellow who didn’t have such a 
bad criminal record ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Some of those fellows with the bad criminal records were 
pretty handy out there when we had to do it the tough way. 

Senator Pastore. That is what I am getting at. Now, we are 
getting down as to why you had these fellows there. 

Mr. Ryan. I didn’t have them there. They were there. 

Senator Pasrore. I am trying to find out if it was a pattern there 
at the waterfront to have men in authority who had these very, very 
bad criminal records in order to carry out the work ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. They were there. They were elected. The job was to 
resist that sort of stuff. I am saying that we had some pretty tough 
battles on the waterfront. 

Senator Pastore. I am not trying to be funny. Was it easy to be 
elected ? 

Mr. Ryan. Any local that felt it hasn’t had a fair election can always 
appeal to the New York district council and another would be held. 

Senator Pasrorr. Who is going to disagree with some of the fellows 
in the Mafia, material witnesses in murder? Nobody is going to pro- 
test against a fellow like that. 

Mr. Ryan. I would say that their testimony showed up pretty good 
before the crime commission. The employers said, especially in the 
case of Staten Island, that there were few work stoppages. That is 
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one of our big troubles, people trying to take over the organization, 
infiltrating and trying to start these illegal strikes such as we had ir 
1951. Of course, the Communists don’t start these things. When 
our boys start them, then, for some reason or other, the Commies move 
in with their paid staff, and we need fellows to combat them. 

Senator Pasrorr. Tough fellows. 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t mean fellows with criminal records or anybody 
else. I have been out there combating them myself. I know what it 
is. I am saving, again, that those men with criminal records were 
elected by their membership. I am saying they worked. Gus Scan 
navino, Florio, or anybody else who were brought before the erim¢ 
commission. The employers had no complaint about them, I can tell 
you that. They were right there and saw that the men performed the 
work and carried out the agreement. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s talk aloes that communism a little bit, since you 
have raised the question and indicated that part of the duties of the 
organizers were to fight that I take it you have checked into the 
area of communism a little bit. You have read up on it somewhat 
and know something about it. You have some contacts with it? 

Mr. Ry AN. Ye 9 sir. 

Mr. Rice. Has it come to your attention that part of the philosophy 
or part of the ideology of communism is to penetrate and infiltrate 
minority groups, or the downtrodden or the ill-treated or the people 
who don’t seem to have the same advant: wes of others: has it eome to 
vour attention that that is what they do? 

Mr. Ryan. The only part of it that I was interested in, when | 
was appointed by P resident Green in 1925, as a committee of five to 
investigate, was that their policy was to infiltrate—they used to fight 
the American Federation of Labor unions. hev had a TUEP, trad 
union edueational policy, and that was to infiltrate trade unions to 
take over. 

Mr. Rice. Didn’t it ever oceur to vou that the reason they selected 
that target is because it was generally understood that the union peo 
ple were in some cases mistreated, disgruntled, that they were put 
upon by their organizers and bosses, ill-used, that that would be a 
fertile area for penetration by communism, as differing from 

Mr. Ryan. It an In’t be true in our organization. I went to work 
in 1912 and got 30 cents an hour. I went up through the various jobs. 
I had a shape every hour of the day. Now, those men have 1 shape a 
day and they get $2.27 an hour. 

Mr. Rice. Things are ve ‘ry good in your business ? 

Mr. Ryan. Have been. We have made progress all along, welfare 
and everything else. 

Mr. Rice. How m: ny men do you have in your organization alto- 
gether in New York? 

Mr. Ryan. I think about 35,000. 

Mr. Rice. Isn’t it true that something like 14,000 of those men work 
less than 100 hours a year on the waterfront ? 

Mr. Ryan. The men that work less than 100 hours a year are the 
fellows who come down at night, when there is no business agent—— 

Mr. Rice. All members of the ILA ? 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Rice. I am telling you they are, that some 14,000 of them work 
less than 100 hours a vear, that statistics show that one-third of your 
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ngshoremen in the New York area earn over $3,000, that two-third 


of your organization earn less than that. 


“Woul In’t it be a proper commentary there that it looks like you 
re being overloaded and being a little hoggy in your initiation fees 

d amet 

Mr. Ryan. There is no question about there being too many m 
i the waterfront. 

Mr. Ricr. That Gives a fertile field for communism to start to work 
n these men who are not working? 

Mr. Ryan. That is the employers’ fault. They hire them at night 
nd put them in. It is our job to put them out. Now, you have the 
Daft Hartley Act that says you have to let them work 30 days. 

The Carman. Some of them draw pay for work and don’t work 4 


} 
+ a | 


Mr. Ryan. I don’t know, and don’t know that it has been proved 
The Cuarrman. We will educate you today. 
Mr. Rice. It is the effort of your organization to fight communisn 


that right / The question is that vou said it is part of the job ot 
the organizers to fight communism. You had a Communist f gnting 


fund, did you not ¢ 
Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rice. Do you lack confidence in the « ipacity and abil 
the FBI to do that job ? 
Mr. Ryan. I believe we 
Senator Pasrorre. Some of the senatorial committees — 
Mr. Ryan. We have, as shown in the 1943 convention and 1947 


should conti ibute. and we have 


done that. We worked with the Department of Justic« We worl 
with the FBI. We work with the military and naval intel rence, 
and in 1948 and 1947 representatives of the Government, the Stat 
and the city came and comy limented our mi 1 the work th Lc 
done during the war. 

Mr. Rice. The question w do vou lack confiden n the ability 
or the capacity of the FBI to carry on the fight tha with he 
primary investigative jurisdiction ? 
~ Mr. Ryan. I believe it is the duty of every American to fight com 












munism. 
Rice. The question is, do you lack confidence or do you ha 
confidence ? , 

Mr. Ryan. Certainly I have confidence in the FBI to perform 
their service. But, I believe eve ry organization such as ours should 
make sure. President Gree of th A I L, was quote | that we were 
the bulwark of the organization. ‘They had the Pacific Coast, the 
greater part of it, and they had the seamen all Communists, and we 
were the only ones left. 

Mr. Rice. You do feel the FBI is an efficient organization in the 
primary investigative field they belong in? 

Mr. Ryan. Of course, and ] cooperated with their activities. 

Mr. Rice. Your activities might be an encroachment on that and 
disrupt what they are doing, disru ipt : case, 

Mr. Ryan. They nevel coin ined about the help we gave them. 

Mr. Rice. You are in that field right with them? 

Mr. Ryan. We are seeing to it, to the best of our ability, that the 
Communists don’t take over the waterfront, as they have tried to do. 

Senator Pasrore. Don't you think it was your Senitar responsibil- 
ity not to have these criminals take control of the water front? 
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Mr. Ryan. I don’t believe the criminals control the waterfront 
You have the best police department in the world. You have the dis 
trict attorneys in every borough. The criminals do not control the 
waterfront. 

Senator Pastore. A lot of these men are indicted, even now? 

Mr. Ryan. Because they are in the job. You mean to say they 
control it for the wrong purpose, to do something wrong? I don’t 
see what the crime commission brought out that it brought out so 
much. We heard a lot about men having kickbacks and short gangs, 
and everything else. You don’t see any evidence of that around. 

Senator Pasrorr. Can you point out any other labor organization 
that has a comparable situation such as you have on the waterfront ? 

Mr. Ryan. I wouldn’t want to be a cop-hollerer on some other ¢ 
ganization. As T said before, we are the only ones who have hanes 
investigated. We believe that our organization is on a par with any 
organization in the AFL in discharging the duties for which we 
received a charter back in 1893. 

The record we showed in the South, bringing them up to the same 
wages as In New York, colored Hien and everybody else, is there. I 
think we have done the job for which we were given the charter. 
Senator Pasrore. Are you trying to tell me that you couldn’t have 
done such a good job if vou didn’t have these men as organizers? 

Mr. Ry rh I didnt say that. They were incidental. Somebody 
else could } have clone the same job. Because they have a record, I 
say I don’t have a right to put them off the waterfront. 

Senator Pasrorr. They were known criminals. It was just a little 
more than having a bad record. 

Mr. Ryan. There was a lot of doubt about Eddie Florio having any 
criminal record until this proceeding started. 

Senator Pasrorr. He is the one who has the nickname of “the Ox.” 
He must be a strong-arm fellow. 

Mr. Ryan. Alex DiBrizzi, I knew him as a prizefighter when he 
was a young fellow. I never heard him called “the Ox,” except by 
the newspapers. 

Senator Pasrorr. I don’t rejoice in the fact that he had such a 
nickname. It strikes me these men were notorious criminals, so to 
speak. They were not just fellows who made a misstep in their lives. 

Mr. Ryan. Gus Seannavino was arrested once in a case that hap 
yened long ago. 

The Cuamman. That was their real profession, being crooks? 

Mr. Ryan. No. sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. Let me say to you, Mr. Ryan, and it has been 
said here time and time again during the proceedings, that it was 
almost a badge of honor, in having a criminal record, so you could 
get intothe ILA. I don’t think that does your organization any credit. 
Can you dispel it with your testimony here tod: ay? 

Mr. Rear. I can’t dispel it by the type of people that came down 
here and testified as to the same that went before the crime commis- 
sion. They didn’t bring any gang before the crime commission and 
say, “Were you working short ‘” Some man would work down there 
and tell the crime commission something, and right away it was right. 

Mr. Rice. Do you dispute some of the testimony of some of the 
people that came down here ¢ 
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Mir. Ryan. Of course I do. 

Mr. Rice. In talking about your organization, let’s talk about the 
ocals a little bit. It has been testified that 30 percent of the officials 
of the locals had criminal records. Do you dispute that ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. I can’t dispute it or agree. 1 don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. As far as you know, it is right. 

Rran. I don’t—— 

Mr. Rice. You say you wanted to dispute some of the testimony 4 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t know if it is right, that 30 percent of our local 

licials have criminal records. 

Mr. - Ric E. Do you dispute the fact that there was te stimony that of 

ie 45 locals that were checked | ry the New York State Crime Com 

sion, that 50 percent of those organizs itions had their books miss- 

«! They couldn't find the books, that they had no record of their 

nancial operations, that 50 percent of the people » were controlled by 

) percent, the hoodlums had no records, that they couldn’t account 
for their financial arrangements ? 

Mr. Ryan. Excuse me, Mr. Rice. I don’t think it was 30 percent. 
But I do know in December 1951, when I appointed Dave Roch, the 
legislative representative, to work with Waldman and Waldman, to 
go into those locals, and at the time that they were down there testi 
fying before the crime commission, that the records were missing, 
they were records of the past, that they had their records of those 
locals right in the crime commission at the time when we instituted 
this system that the local had to follow. 

Mr. Rice. So this survey was in what year that Mr. Waldman 
made ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Around December of 1951, the beginning of 1952. 

Mr. Rice. And before that, during your regime as president, for 
20 years, it was when these books were missing, is that right ? f 

Mr. Ryan. So the men say when they went in there. 

(Senator Pastore left the hearing room.) 

Mr. Rice. What is that? 

Mr. Ryan. Some of the men went in and said their books were 
missing. 

Mr. Rice. The question was, those books were missing during your 
regime as president ? 

Mr. Ryan. I was president of the ILA. Certainly it was not my 
duty to go in and just spend my time in New York and visit the local 
and see that they were run properly. 

Mr. Rice. There were directives in your constitution that stated 
vou should visit and call upon any local or call for inspection of their 
books at any time that you w: anted to through you or your committee ? 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s see what has happened recently to some of thes 
officials of the locals from whom you selected your organizers. 

I have here a memorandum of recent indictments—we will make 
them exhibit No. 69—which I will read to you: 

Michael Clemente, financial secretary and treasurer, local 856, charged with 
conspiracy, extortion, and coercion. Indictment filed in the court of general 
sessions, New York County, December 1952. 

Additional information filed in the court of special sessions, New York County, 
April 14, 19538, charging fraudulent income tax returns in New York State 
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He is one of your officials. 





Alexander Cosmos, president and business agent and delegate, local 856, in 
dictment filed in the court of general sessions, New York County, December 18, 
1952, charging ¢ onspiracy, extortion, and coercion. 

Pasquale Ferrone, business agent, local 1235, indictment filed in the court 
of general sessions, New York County, December 18, 1952, charging extortion. 

John J. Gannon, vice president, Atlantic coast district and member of executive 
council, ILA; secretary, local 824, ILA; financial secretary, local 901, TILA. In 

formation filed in the court of special sessions, New York County, April 14, 1953 
charging failure to file New York State tax returns. 

Daniel Cocasso, vice president, local 856, ILA. 

James F. O’Connor, business agent, local 791. 

That is your own local ? 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You have been a member of local 791 for how long? 

Mr. Ryan. Since 1912. 

Mr. Rice. Here is the business agent of your own local with an in 
dictment filed in the court of general sessions, New York County, 
October 20, 1953, charging extortion. 

Information filed in the court of general sessions, New York County, 
April 14, 1953, charging failure to file New York State income tax 
returns. 

Mr. Chairman, James O'Connor is the individual about whom we 
had testimony from the Grace Line’s official, that he was receiving 
those phantom payments. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Ryan knew about those. 

Mr. Rice. He took some $14,000. That is the business agent of your 
own local. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. You knew about that fraud, didn’t you, that 
crookedness ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. I read it in the papers. 

The Cuarrman. That is all you knew about it? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Go a little further. 

Mr. Rice. Saro Mogavero, formerly vice president, local 856, in 
dicated November 10, 1952, charging extortion. 

Here is another, Joseph P. Ryan, president, ILA, indicted Apr'] 
10, 1953, charging grand larceny. Those are some of the officials 
from w hom you selected your 

The Cuairman. I might say that it is a motley crew. 

Mr. Ryan. At our executive council meeting in January of this 
year there was a resolution passed that you might be interested in, 
that. we follow the men that were charged with anything, any wrong- 
doing by the crime commission and take proper action against them 
if proven guilty. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if you would repeat that. 

Mr. Ryan. I said, the executive council 

Mr. Rice. Of what? 

Mr. Ryan. Of the International Longshoremen’s Association meet- 
ing in New York in January of this year. They said to follow the 
records of the crime commission ¢ losely and any man that was charged 
with any of those violations and proven guilty, that he would be put 
out of the office that he held; if a member, he would be expelled from 
the organization. 
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Mr. Rice. That wouldn’t be hard to do if he were charged and 
found guilty; he would be put in jail. How about while they are 
idler indictment’ Have you suspended anyone, taken any action 
ong that line ¢ 

Sometimes police departments, when they have an officer under in- 

ctment, will suspend him during the pendency of the trial. Have 
ou done that in the case of any of these people like Mike Clemente 

it have been indicted ? 

Mr. Ryan. They are business agents of locals. I have no power to 
ispend them. 

Mr. Rice. You are going to do something, though, when they are 
onvicted ; is that the idea 4 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. How about if you are convicted / 

Mr. Ryan. I guess the executive council will take care of that. 

Mr. Rice. They will take care of you ‘ 

Mr. Ryan. That is part of their duties. I don’t expect to be con- 
victed. 

Mr. Rice. We have followed the situation further, Mr. Chairman, 
vith respect to the possible effects of these criminal elements and 
criminal officials, the effect they have had down at the local level. 

As you will recall, we have had considerable testimony relating to 
he Claremont terminal in New Jersey, which terminal was serviced 
by two ILA locals that we have been interested in, 1247 and 1478. 
(Ine is the longshoremen’s and one is the warehousemen’s. We have 
lrawn up a memorandum of the history of those iocals, Mr. Chairman, 
which I think is probably pertinent at this time. 

The CHarrMan. Let it gd. 

(Senator Potter entered the hearing room. ) 

Mr. Rice. The predecessor of this ‘loc al, possibly a business agent 
over there, was “Charlie the Jew” Yanowski, alias Harry Alberts, 
who was appointed an ILA organizer for northern New Jersey prior 
to 1948. Do you have his ree ord, Mr. Jackson ? 

Yanowski has a lengthy criminal record. He was a member of the 
old Arsenal gang. He was murdered on July 16, 1948, in Hudson 
County ina schooly ard. 

Here is a copy of Yanowski’s criminal record. (Referring to ex- 
hibit No. 68.) He seems to be a predecessor in his local. Here is a 
photograph, Mr. Chairman, of Yanowski’s body, which was supposed 
to have had 14 ice-pick stabs in it. We will enter the photograph as 
exhibit No. 70 

The successor to Yanowski was Edward J. Florio. Florio we have 
mentioned as an individual who has a criminal record. He was ac- 
tually an organizer over there ? 

( Exhibit No. 70 is on file with the committee. ) 

Mr. Ryan. He has been successor to Yanowski as what ? 

Mr. Rice. He was an organizer / 

Mr. Ryan. Who? 

Mr. Rice. Florio was an organizer for 1247, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Ryan. He was an organizer for Jersey. 

Mr. Rice. And 1247 is ander his jurisdiction in Jersey ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Here is Florio’s record, Mr. Chairman. (Refers to ex- 
hibit No. 52.) The business agent of local 1247 under Florio’s do- 
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main became Frank “Biffo” DeLorenzo, who was a brother-in-law of 
Yanowski. You will recall testimony from Anthony Marchitto that 
in return for the support of Mayor Kenny, Kenny promised to instal] 
“Biffo” DeLorenzo in that local as business agent, and later, Marchitto 

Here is DeLorenzo’s criminal record. 

(The criminal record of DeLorenzo is identified as exhibit No. 71, 
and appears in the appendix on p. 690.) 

The Cuarrman. It looks like a Who’s Who in Crime. 

Mr. Rice. Marchitto also testified in connection with one of these 
elections, which may throw some light on how these officers are 
honored by their fellowmen, by being made an officer, as you say, how 
they are elected. There was testimony that Albert Ac kalitis, agall 
of the old Arsenal mob, and probably one of the most notorious gun 
men in this country, who was caught with machine guns, tommy guns, 
and has served time in Sing Sing, was closely tied in with DeLorenzo 
during this period. 

Marchitto testified that Ackalitis was very much in evidence during 
an election there, that he was more or less screening the union members 
us they came to vote that day. Obviously Ackalitis was controlling 
the situation. 

Officials in 1247 were DeLorenzo, Vincent “Cockeye Barney” Brown 
as preside nt. Here is “Cockeye” Brown’s lengthy record, 5 to 7 years 
in the State penitentiary in Trenton for robbery, stickup, highway 
robbery. He ji s president of the local. (Refers to exhibit No. 20.) 

The Cuarrman. “Cockeye” was electrocuted, wasn’t he / 

Mr. Rice. That was “Cockeye” Dunn. 

The CHarrman. Another “Cockeye.” 

Mr. Rice. The trustee of the local was this fellow, George Donahue. 
He has several convictions for rape and, it looks like, 20 or 25 arrests. 
We will enter his record as exhibit No. 72. 

(Exhibit No. 72 appears in the appendix on p. 691.) 

The CuHarrman. He looks rather effeminate to me. 

Mr. Rice. Another official was a fellow by the name of “Slim” 
Liucy. You see the picture of the local. You have these men in 
charge of the local there. In December 1950—— 

The Cramman. Listen carefully, too, Mr Ryan. 

Mr. Rice. DeLorenzo and Liucy were in the 1247 union hall. Mor 
ris Manna, another man with a criminal record, a right tough guy, 
alleged to be 2» member of the Mafia, has several charges of murder 
against him, and who is now dead, Morris Manna, “Cockeye” Brown, 
and Donahue entered and placed a pistol at DeLorenzo’s head and 

demanded his resignation. Liucy was ordered to open the union safe 
and when he refused, his feet were burned. 

I think eventually he heated up sufficiently that he opened the safe. 

Following this occurrence—which we term “a pistol election” — 
Brown was installed as business agent and Tony Marchitto as presi- 
dent. George Don: ahue was trustee and Armand Faugno as secretar y- 
treasurer. “Cokey” Faugno has a criminal record, which we will 
enter as exhibit No. 73. That is a beautiful local. 

(Exhibit No. 73 appears in the appendix on p. 692.) 

Mr. Ryan, Could I explain about that lécal. or do you want me to 
wait ¢ 

Mr. Rice. Let me finish the history of the local, and then you ean 
talk about it. DeLorenzo and Liucy went to Joseph Ryan and de- 
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nanded an election in 1247 and Ryan so ordered. The election date 

as set for March 3, 1951. During the election campaign both fac- 
ons within the loeal sold union books for as low as $1 each, although 
the initiation fee is $50 to get a book, isn’t that right ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. They were selling them at $1 each trying to pack the 
polls, [suppose. In the resulting confusion the ILA executive council 
headed by Ryan ruled that all DeLorenzo books would be invalid and 

ot recognized as voting credentials. 

I think the election was set for March 3, and on the day before the 
election, March 2, someone rolled a bomb into the union hall and 
sent the people who were in there to the hospital, “Cockeye” Brown, 
Faueno, Albert Truglio, Alfred Corbett, and Antonio Trusco. We 
will offer police report of the bombing as exhibit No. 74. 

(Exhibit No. 74 appears in the appendix on p. 692.) 

I think that evidently settled the election for awhile, because a 
month later, on April 21, Ryan ordered a trusteeship set up because 
of the bombing and other strife within the local, and Anthony Mar- 
chitto and Packy Connolly, executive vice president ot the ILA, were 
appointed trustees of 1247. That is Patrick Connolly, your vice 
president, and he is the fellow about which there was testimony that 
he was mingling union funds with his own bank account. He is 
Packy Connolly, the man you made trustee along with Marchitto. 

At the same time Ryan ordered the reactivation of local 1478, a 
dormant charter, and appointed Marchitto trustee. That was for 
the warehousemen. That was the one that covered the Claremont 
terminal. 

On August 15, 1951, Ryan dissolved the trusteeship and ordered 
an election in which Marchitto was elected business agent and Vincent 
Brown, president. 

So far as we have been able to find out, Marchitto so far is the only 
one that didn’t have a criminal record, and he now has 4 indictments 
against him, one for assault. 

In August of 1952 Ryan ordered an election in 1478 and Augie 
DeAcutis was elected president. 

Do you have Augie’s record‘ Here is the fellow they elected in a 
new local they reactivated. Here it shows atrocious assault, break- 
ing and entering, State prison—5 years. That is fairly recently, 
in the 1930’s. (Refers to exhibit No. 18.) 

He was elected president, Barney “Cockeye” Brown, treasurer, and 
‘Tony Piscopo, secretary, 

When the Claremont terminal opened up in June 1951, the follow- 
ing men were made hiring bosses by Dade Bros. on the recommenda 
tion of Marchitto: Frank “Red” Mitchell, hiring boss for the long- 
shoremen, who has a criminal record, and Augie DeAcutis, hiring 
boss for the warehousemen. 

Here is the record on Mitehell: Manslaughter: fight. He was one 
of the hiring bosses. 

Augie DeAcutis has done time at the State prison. 

They started the night shift there after they had been there a 
month or two. The hiring bosses selected by the union officials for 
running the night shift was none other than Johnny Duke, alias 
John DeNoia, the former proprietor of Duke’s Bar and Grill, the 
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hangout for the big mob, Anastasia, Longie Zwillman, Frank Costello, 
Joe Adonis, and that ilk. 

The Cuaiman. It gave fine preparation for the job didn’t it! 

Mr. Rice. We have testimony that he came down in a business suit, 
smoking a cigar, and walking around exerting his influence until the 
company finally rebelled and caused his remové val, 

There is a memorandum already in the record, exhibit No. 11, giving 
the complete history of Johnny Duke and Duke’s Restaurant as the 
hangout for the likes of Moriarity and Adonis. 

When Duke was deposed they sent in another man to become night- 
hiring boss. That was none other than Dominick Strollo, who also 
his a criminal record, Dominick Strollo, as you know, Mr. c hair- 
man, is the brother of the notorious Anthony Strollo, alias ‘Tony 
Bender, who is now considered the top man in the rackets in the 
New York area. 

He is said to be the Mafia boss and generally the kingpin since 
Costello and Adonis have gone to jail and Willie Moretti has been 
murdered. We have ample testimony as to the activities of Bender 
in influencing the hiring arrangements at Claremont Terminal. The 
net result, according to the record, of this hoodlum control of the 
hiring bosses and locals over there was that some 160 men with crim- 
inal records turned up on the payroll at the Claremont terminal. 

The result of that has been payroll raping, padded payrolls. There 
is an indictment outstanding against 10 men for putting time cards 
into the payroll records, costing the Government some $15,000. We 
have had testimony of loafing on the job, featherbedding, drinking, 
and gambling. I think they said they had a roulette wheel up there 
that they made from a stencil machine and carried on there at night. 

The Cuairman. And Tony Bender is the man who had the clandes- 
tine meeting with Kenny, wearing a mask. 

Mr. Rice. Holding a handkere shief over his nose. 

The CHarrman., I think all of us ought to hold a handkerchief over 
our noses. 

Mr. Rice. One thing that was of particular significance, Mr. Chair- 
man, and perhaps Mr. Ryan might like to comment on it, was the 
testimony of Marchitto, that he was the trustee and delegate of those 
locals. He frankly admitted that the so-called shapeup system, as 
we understand it, as it worked on that particular facility, was nothing 
better than a sham, that actually the jobs were obtained by a dual 
system of recommendations by politicians and gangsters, and the 
people to go to work met Marchitto outside the pier and he sent them 
on down to shape up. But the actual shaping up by the hiring boss 
was just a mechanical form, that actually the men had been hired 
before they ever actually shaped up, and the control was not as it wa 
pretended to be, in the hands of the hiring boss, but at some ghee 
level. 

We have Marchitto’s testimony on that. 

The CHarrman. The shapeup is going to be kicked out of existence ? 

Mr. Ryan. The shapeup has Seda approved every year 

The CuarrMan. There isa lot of room for improvement, now. 

Mr. Ryan. The men are going to vote on it May 8. 

Mr. Ricw. Let’s talk about this local a little bit, 1247. That is still 
going, isn’t it ? 


Mr. Ryan. Yes. 
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Mr. Rice. Marchitto is stil] the business agent / 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. These fellows that I have mentioned are still the officers ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. That matter has all been spread on the public record. 
Have you taken any disciplinary action, or any corrective action, 
under your powers, as you have suggested, as president of the long- 
shoremen, looking toward cleaning up that local ! f 

Mr. Ryan. As it stands now, they are under some kind of legal 
procedures. Some of the members have served notice on them that 
they want an election. There is a lawyer handling that for them. I 
don’t know the exact date of it, but there is going to be an election. 
I could say, very briefly, that we could talk about the people in 1247, 
ind frankly how they got in there. Shortly after Mayor Kenny got 
elected, 1247 was one of our best locals for many years, there was an 
election of officers at 

Mr. Rice. With Ackalitis standing there? 

Mr. Ryan. That is the first time I have heard his name in connec- 
tion with it. The terms of the other officers had not expired. These 
fellows, “Biffo” DeLorenzo, and you mentioned Charlie Liucy, and the 
rest of them, Brown, they went in and had themselves elected. 

Mr. Rrer. By holding guns to people's heads 

Mr. Ryan. I don't know how it is done. 

Mr. Watoman. I may request that the witness be given a chance to 
answer. | respectfully submit the only fair thing to a witness is to 
low him to answer a question when it 1s put to him. 

Mr. Rice. That is it. He is not »nswer ing the question. The ques- 
tion was. what was the disciplinary action ‘ 

Mr. Ryan. I was talking about an action that I took before, when 
you were reading a long statement there. It stated that some Execu 
tive order was abolished. and so on. I was only commenting on that, 
that I did have to send P acky Connolly, the executive vice president, 
in there to reorganize that local. 

Mayor Kenny gave Tony ae as the best man to do it with. 
The ILA ran th: it local for, I would s: y, > or 6 months, and then they 
had an election of officers. Mare hitto-y was elected as the business agent 
of the local. 

On the other thing, about the 1478, he had done such a good job in 
1247 that I asked him—— 

Mr. RIcE. You say Mare hitto did a good job? 

Mr. Ryan. Cert: ainly he did. When he went in there, in 1247, we 
reorganized it and had the election, there was no complaint from Dade 
Bros., or anything else, or any other company over there. 1478 has 
had, since Yanowski’s death, one or two other fellows over there. 
a secretary or two had dropped out, and the charter was dormant. I 
asked Marchitto and Florio to go out and reorganize it if there were 
any warehousemen around. Dade Bros. sti irted this job where there 
was plenty of room for warehousemen, and they had an election of 
officers. I never interfered with the local after that. But, I did clean 
up 1247. It is in trouble again. I don’t know if some of the members 
are claiming that the officers, Marchitto and the rest ‘of them, are not 
representing them properly. It is in the Jersey courts. I can’t inter- 
fere in that. 

Mr. Rice. So you are going to let the court clean up that ? 
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Mr. Ryan. The membership—the membership, instead of coming 
to us and asking us to clean it up, like we did before, this group went 
to court with it. 

Mr. Rice. You, as the international president, have taken no ac- 
tion looking toward discipline in your ou anization or cleaning it up 
or dissolving it; somebody else is doing it, is that right ? 

Mr. Ryan. I would say a committee of three was appointed by the 
executive council, 

Mr. Rice. Who were they? 

Mr. Ryan. Walter Holt, Harry Hasselgren, and David Roch. 

Mr. Rice. They were appointed to do that. 

Mr. Ryan. To go out and clean up the locals, recommend amal- 
gamations, revoke charters, and everything else, and report back to 
the next executive council. 

Mr. Rice. 7] hey haven’t re ported back yet ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. How long ago were they appointed 4 

Mr. Ryan. In January. 

Mr. Rice. When are they to report back ? 

Mr. Ryan. As soon as we call a meeting of the executive council. 

Mr. Ricr. As soon as who calls a meeting? As soon as you do? 

Mr. Ryan. I call this meeting, yes. 

Mr. Rice. When do you intend to call a meeting to get that report ? 

Mr. Ryan. We have to do it before we answer the AFL, which 
will be in the very near future. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s get down to specifics. How near is that? The com- 
mittee is interested, frankly. 

Mr. Ryan. I don't know the exact date, but I know we are going to 
eallit. I would say within a couple of weeks. 

Mr. Rice. Do we have an assurance that within the next several 
weeks you will have a report from your committee, and that you are 
going to make a report to Mr. Meany or to the AFL? 

Mr. Ryan. Report to the executive council, and then, they report 
to the AFL. 

The CHamman. Are you going to comply with Mr. Meany’s de- 
mands on you as to the deadline of May 10? 

Mr. WatpmMan. The 15th. 

The Cyarrman. May 15, then. Can you tell us, do you intend to 
comply with Mr. Meany’s request to you ? 

Mr. Ryan. We expect to make a report that we have made suflicient 
progress that the organization will be restored to its proper standing. 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Ryan, this problem is nothing new. This has 
existed over many years. Why did you wait until you were ordered 
to act by Mr. Meany ? 

Mr. Ryan. You say, this has existed over many years. I am telling 
you that this same organization that we are condemning now was 
praised in the 1947 convention by every official of this Government, 
State and everything else. 

You say, this condition has existed. What condition has existed / 

Senator Porrer. From all the reports we are getting—I am a novice 
in this field—but it appears that in order to get a job in your union, 
the best requirement. the best recommendation you can have, is a 
long criminal record, that the longer the criminal record, the better 
the job vou get in the union. 
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Mr. Ryan. That is not so. 

Senator Porrer. The evidence that has been presented here is that 
man after man had this long criminal record. Do you go out of 
your way to get those men ? 
~ Mr. Ryan. I don’t do anything about it. I might be busy in some 
other port, or New York. ‘The locals have elections at stated times— 
and this is another thing we are tightening up on now—and they 
elect these men. If those men are on the waterfront, no one can stop 
them from running. 

If it is a rule that no man with a criminal record can work on the 
waterfront, if we had that a long time ago, I suppose they would have 
to go someplace else. I am telling you that is where they were 
sent. 

Senator Porrer. This doesn’t exist in other localities ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

Senator Porrrr. It seems strange to me that in New York, and as 
to the waterfront yi nt in New York, in order to get a position 
n your union, the best qualification you can have is a long criminal 

ecord. It is more than just happenstance. 

[ can see where possibly 1 or 2 would be all right. Then, we have at 
this Claremont terminal 160 men who were employed, came in to your 
‘iring boss with criminal records. It just seems to me there are 
enough people in that area who are longshoremen that you can get 
men to do the work without constantly hiring people with criminal 
records. 

Mr. Ryan. Out of 80 locals, I don’t know how many men were 
nentioned here that had criminal records, but as to the Claremont 


terminal thing, I am surprised that General Runinder —now it is 
General DeWitt—he demanded Coast Guard passes about 2 years 


ago on every Army—places where our men did any work. 

Senator Porrer. The Coast Guard? 

Mr. Ryan. The Coast Guard—I don’t know why at Claremont— 
suppose we call it a legal strike. The first thing we do is notify the 
Army that they will not be affected, Staten Island, Brooklyn, or any 
other place. They say, “What about Claremont?” We say, “That 
goes with it.” Why didn’t they . pa that same thing into effect at 
Chatenatatl-s as in the other places 

Senator Porrer. I am ine "ined. to agree with you. 

Mr. Ryan. I read that yesterday, and couldn’t understand it. 

Senator Porrrer. Of course, the Coast Guard, under the security 
law, is interested in security, and they have no authority to do any- 
thing about people who have criminal records for assault and rob- 
bery, and things of that kind. ‘That is not security. They are in- 
terested in a person who has a criminal record as to arson or sub- 
version of some kind. That would be a direct responsibility of theirs. 

But as far as assault, murder, or whatever it might be, that doesn’t 
fall under the purview of security. So, despite the fact of how unde- 
sirable it might be, the Coast Guard clearance would have no effect 
on that ? 

The Cuatrman. I might say to you, Mr. Ryan—— 

Mr. Ryan. Excuse me. To this gentleman, at times, I noted the 
other day—I got notified by Captain Nelson out at Leonardo, the lad 
came in to me and said that he was a member of a local out there and 
had taken it up with his business agent, taken it up with everybody 
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out there, and couldn't get any place, and was suddenly told he wasn’t 


wanted any more. 

And l called ( apt iln Nelson, the gentleman who Was In charge oul 
there, and he said, “We just don’t want that fellow around here any 
more, Joe. He has a bad record.” I told the fellow that was the 
end of it. 








Senator Porrer. Would you do that as a common practice, f they 
complained to you ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Not only to me. It would finally wind up with me, if 
1 were in town, to gel hold of General DeW itt, or whoever the gent 
man is that we are supposed to get hold of in the Coast Guard. Ther 
have been several people left out recently, and that is all they are told, 
that they have bad records. They didn’t mention arson or anything 
eCise, 









Senator Porrer. If, for example, the Army engineers had told you 
about these 160 men that. were employed at Claremont with bad re 










ords, would you have seen that they were removed from Claremont ? 

Mr. Ryan. I would have sent for the business agent and organizer, 
as to how they got in there. In the first place, when 1478 was o1 
ganized, the mavor, in order to vet work for his men, he put the me} 
in. 

Senator Porrer. Wasn’t it true that when they first opened up P 
Claremont, Mayor Kenny was the referral agency, that he sent the 
men down there to your hiring boss, and then, when Strollo, Tony 
Bender’s broth P. Do ni ick Strollo, entered into the field as hirine 
brought In some of the vahnosters, and the n, there becam« 
quite a conflict between the gangsters of New York and the politicians 
from J rsey City ( 

The Cuatruan. The two things are synonymous. 






boss, he 






. 


Senator Porrer. And vou must have known that was going on? 







Mr. Ryan. The first thing I heard about it was when there was 
strike over there one night, the men wouldn’t 70 to work. The next 
day we had a meeting in Mayor Kenny’s office. General Schwart 
kopf was there. Several people were there. And they asked. “How 
about this Dominick Strollo,” I think, 

[ never met Tony Bender, to my knowledge 

The CuatrMan. He has strolled away, now. 

Mr. Ryan. IT am talking of this Dominick Strollo, that they had 
started to work nights, and that they had put Strollo in as a night 
boss. 

I asked Mayor Kenny, the detectives, General Schwartzkopf, and 
everybody else, how long Strollo had been there. He said, “I don’t 
know. Four or five months.” 

They asked Mr. Clark, of Dade Bros. “Has he given you satisfac 
tion?” He said, “Perfect.” He said. “The only thing is that wher 
the New York men went over there, they were trying to knock them 
off.’ Then General Schwartzkopf sald—Mavyor Kenny said—*As 
lone as Strollo is giving service, I think he should be allowed to con 
tinue.” Nobody said anything about 160 men with criminal records. 

Senator Porrer. Here you have this situation at Claremont. Actu- 
ally, you had two referral agencies, so-called, one Mayor Kenny’s 
office, in the beginning, and then you had your New York group, 
throuch vour Strollo faction. 
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How about an honest. hard-working, decent longshoreman who 
oesn't have a criminal record. and who is not tied in with the Jel 3) 
nachine; how would he go about getting a job? 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t know anything about these fellows going ove 
there and going to work. I called Marchitto in the office and Florio 
and told them that if they had any extra work—we knew about Kenny 
flooding the place with men—but I said that if they had any extra 

ork to get hold of us and give it to the New York men. 

I don’t know anything about this other thing. I read it in the 
paper. Dade never complained about it, sir. 

Senator Porrer. I am not upholding Dade— 

The CHATRMAN. The ventleman talking to us is Senator Potter. of 
Michigan. I marvel at his sense of restraint. This man is a noble 
\merican citizen, a sold er il Wo ld Wa LI. He ] { both legs. He 
went down to the shadow of the valley of death, and to sit here, as a 
member of this jury, and hear these stories and testimony of the 
crooks under you, under the longshoremen, the crooked crowd, when 
the Government has so much at stake down at the Claremont terminal; 
you employed the crooks and gangsters there, gave them your benedic 
tion; I marvel at his sense of restraint. There are many more millions 
n this count ry, the American Legion, those in the present Korean war, 
who hate this crowd. 

If I had my way, I would kick you out of the union today. You 
sanctioned these things by your silence. You didn’t clean house. 
What is the matter with you. as an American citizen? Or aren't you 
an American citizen ? 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t know 

The CuHairMan. I feel very strongly about you. 

Mr. Ryan. I can’t help that. I don’t think he needs 
He isa member of this committee. You say the Dade 

The Cuairman. You sat back supinely and let these fell 
with the ball. 

Mr. Ryan. Whose job is it to kee the waterfront 

The CHarrmMan. Yours. 

Mr. Ryan. That is the first 
president— 

The CHatrman. It is. 

Mr. Ryan. What are the 
torneys for? 

The Cuatrman. They are only 
the men employed there. 

Mr. Ryan. What men. 

The CHAIRMAN. These cere oks ay d criminals th; t vou sanctioner 
being on the job. 

Mr. Ryan. I didn’t know they were on the job. 

The CHatrman. We are telling you today, and you know it now. 

Mr. Ryan. They are out of there, now. 

The Cratrman. Not all of them. 

Mr. Ryan. Dade Bros... I mean. 

Mr. Rice. Senator Potter. this exchange started some time back. 
when the question was up about what Mr. Ryan intended to do about 
the AFL directive to clean house. 


how vou feel— 
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Perhaps it would be interesting, in the light of the vague state- 
ment that he was going to compose something, to look back over the 
years as to some of the other events. 

We found that back as far as 1930, 1931, Mr. Ryan’s ILA was 
branded as an outfit that used strongarm methods and, in particular, 
attention was invited to the loaders. 

Mr. Chandler, chairman of the shippers’ conference, said : 

“The union loaders,” he said, “with the banner of God and their union in 
one hand, and an iron pipe in the other, stand between merchants and thei 
trucks and defy them to take away their freight.” 

Now, then, Ryan came back and objected. He said that his men 
were being called “organized banditti,” and a “menace” to shippers, 
“so he admitted that an improvement of conditions on some piers was 
warranted, but he resisted the idea of his organization being branded 
as racketeers.” 

He said, “I presume there are cases where the loaders overcharge, 
but we act when they are brought to our attention and force the loaders 
to refund the overcharges.’ 

The statement of Mr. Ryan was directed to charges that the form 
of racketeering was carried on by the pier loaders, that the shippers 
were required to pay loaders, even though the actual loading was done 
by men in their own employ. 

Coming down through the years, those charges were made fre- 
quently through the 1930’s, in 1948 and 1949, during the investiga- 
tion, then. ‘They pointed out the public loaders were a terrible bur- 
den on the waterfront, members of the ILA, and now, as late as 1952 
and 1953, the public loaders are still there. 

Down through the years there is very little evidence of any activity. 
To go just one step further, Senator Potter, as to Mr. Ryan’s attitude 
about the criminal element in there, he has defended pretty strongly 
today the idea that he either didn’t know they had criminal elements, 
yr he was helping to rehabilitate them, or something like that. 

Back in 1932, he had this to say, on April 25, in connection with this 
loading trouble: 

Joseph P. Ryan, president of the ILA, charged yesterday that men with crim- 
inal records employed as strong-arm men to protect strikebreakers at the Coast- 
wise pier, where union longshoremen are on strike, were responsible for physical 
clashes occurring on the waterfront Saturday afternoon, 

He specified two of the guards as having served prison terms and said that 
they deliberately caused trouble between pickets and strikebreakers. 

In other words, he was blowing a little different tune at that time. 
He was resisting the idea of criminals being used by his opponents in 
those days. 

Senator Porrer. It would seem to me that labor representatives, 
union officials, should represent their men. 

I believe it was from the activities at the Brooklyn Army Base that 
an official with your union was getting kickbacks from the company ; 
isn’t that true? Do you recall that? Wasn’t he one of the men on the 
phantom payroll ? 

Mr. Rice. Grace Line, Senator. His own business agent, local 791. 

Senator Porrer. Yes, your business agent. He was getting kick- 
backs from the company. I would assume the purpose for that would 
be so that there would be no labor trouble. Who is he representing? 
Is he representing the men of his local or is he representing the com- 
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pany ¢ I mean, as a labor official, how can you justify having men 
like that representing some of your locals ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. You can’t justify it, if he is guilty of it. He is going on 
trial for it, I understand. 

Senator Porrrer. The men that are being deceived are the members 
of your own union. When you bring in leaders ee en ‘local who 
are either tied to political connections or gangster connections, they 
are not interested in the men. They are interested either in politics or 
in some gangster shakedown. 

Mr. Ryan. This young man worked on the docks since he was a boy, 
went in World War II and came out and was elected consecutively. 

Mr. Rice. Jay O'Connor ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes: isn’t that who you are talking about / 

Mr. Rice. He was indicted for taking $14,000 from Grace Line? 

Vr. Ryan. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. I don’t know how your elections are conducted. 
We have heard testimony about how some of them are conducted at 
the point of a pistol. You can’t tell me that longshoremen are any 
different from any other men. They are interested in their own wel- 
fare. They expect that their union officials are going to represent 
them. 

I would be very suspicious of the type of election that was held 
the men knew that their business agent was getting paid by the com- 
pany; I would be mighty suspicious of that type of an election if this 
man were reelected. 

Mr. Ryan. He worked 

Senator Porrer. I wonder if that wouldn’t be an election 
the point of a gun ! 

Mr. Ryan. Not in 791. I know how they hold the election 
safely Say that Jay O’Connor is a boy from the neighborhood. His 
grandfather worked as a longshoreman. His father worked as a 
longshoreman. When he came out of the Army, he was elected. 
Jean Sampson was, maybe, getting a little old. He has been elected 
ever since. 

Senator Porrrer. Isthat a sort of accepted practice ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. When you found out this agent of yours, a mem 
ber of your union, had been t: aking kickbacks from this company, did 
you call him into the offic al d kick ] im out and Sau) ie Wa unfit for 
the organization ? 

Mr. Ryan. The man was arrested. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am not talking about the civil courts. Why 
didn’t you purge yourself of this skunk ? 

Mr. Ryan. When a man is arrested, that is the first thing I read 
about it, that the employer said he gave him some money. 

The Cuateman. He accepted kickbacks? 

Mr. Ryan. That is what the indictment read. 

The CuHatrMan. You know he did. 

Mr. Ryan. I do not know anything of the kind. 

The Cuatrman. Did you call him in and talk it over to find out 
the truth ? 

Mr. Ryan. His own members. 

The Cuatrman. Did you, as the head of the whole job—he is a 


member of your union—call him in and say, “What is the story about’? 
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Mr. Ryan. I don’t think I did. 

The CuatrmMan. You didn’t doa damn thing about it ? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

The Cramman. Then you shouldn't hold the job you hold, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s pursue another situation here. He said along the 
line that Marchitto was a good man, doing a good job, is that right? 

Mr. Ryan. Doing a good job on 1247, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And is still in there ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You haven't removed him ? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. I told you that local—the membership of that 
local have called for an election. 

Mr. Rier. Here is a check dated October 1, 1951, drawn by Dade 
Bros., made for $750, made payable to the business agent for the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, and it bears Marchitto’s 
endorsement. There is testimony in the public record that that part 
of the money which went out to make a gift of $2,500 to Marchitto 
he calls it a gift—given to him at a dinner. 

Is is perfectly agreeable for you, as the International president, 
to have your business agents endorsing checks made out to the busi- 
ness agent of the Longshoremen’s Association in taking those funds 
and using them for their own purposes, putting them in their own 
private account ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Of course not. 

Mr. Rice. Of course not ? 

Mr. Ryan. Of course, I don’t approve of that practice. Tam sur 
prised that Dade Bros., at least, didn’t bring it to our attention and at 
least correct it. 

Mr. Rice. You blame Dade Bros. What about Marchitto for put- 
ting the squeeze on Dade Bros. for $750? 

Mr. Ryan. Absolutely wrong. 

Mr. Rice. Have you taken any disciplinary action against him? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. He is still your business agent ? 

Mr. Ryan. He is indicted. 

Mr. Rice. Not for this. 

Mr. Ryan. For some other thing. That is the first I heard of that 
one. 

Mr. Rice. We will make you a present of this for the disciplinary 
action that you intend to take. 

The CnHarrman. I think you presume wrong. He doesn’t presume 
to take any disciplinary action. 

Mr. Ryan. They have asked for an election. 

The CuatrmMan. You all passed the buck on the whole job. You, 
Joe Ryan, can say, “You are no good. Get out of here.” You can 
say that. You didn’t do it, and-youdon’t intend to do it. 

Mr. Ryan. I cannot drop into 1247 and tell them to stop their court 
action. 

The CuarrmMan. Don’t wait for the court action. Kick him out. 

Mr. Ryan. He is an officer there. 

Mr. Rice. This is entirely apart. This is money taken from a con- 
tractor by the business agent and put in his own account, put to his 
own use. It has nothing to do with any court action. I wonder if 
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ve can possibly get an opimion from Mr. Ryan about whether he 
feels—he has already indicated he feels that is a violation of some 
ort of authority or the bylaws and constitution of the [LA—that he 
jas done something wrong in the eyes of the ILA? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if you feel he has violated something further, 
possibly a Federal law like the Taft-Hartley Act? 

I am directing your attention to title 29 of the United States Code, 
ection 186. The Taft-Hartley Act reads: 

It shall be unlawful for any representative of employees 
[ take it a business agent is a representative of employees 
vho is employed in an industry affecting commerce 


most certainly longshoremen affect commerce 


o receive or accept or agree to receive or accept from the employer of such 
mployees any money or other thing of value 


It makes it a misdemeanor or a year in jail or $10,000. Do you feel 
that Marchitto has possibly violated that section ? 


The Cuairman. Don’t tell him not to answer that. 

Mr. WatpmMan. I am stating to him, Mr. Chairman, so there will 
ve no secret, that it is a legal question, that he as a lay man can’t answer 
t, won't answer it, and that it should be referred to counsel, and coun 
el w ill be glad to answer the question. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s see what he Says. Do you agree to that answer? 

Mr. Ryan. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Rice. On what ground ? 

Mr. Ryan. Except the answer the fact that we were just talking 
ibout — 

Mr. Rice. You are a man who has spent your entire adult life in 
abor activities. You have been the president of a labor group for 

29 years / 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. The Taft-Hartley Act affects that. Presumably you 
would be most familiar with that. 

I am just wondering as a labor man and as a lay opinion, not a 
legal opinion, whether you think that constitutes a violation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. We are interested in the functioning of the Taft 
Hartley Act. Perhaps Congress here might need to tighten that up 
or to recommend additional legislation if that isn’t effective in your 
opinion. Weare interested in your opinion on that. 

Mr. Ryan. I accept the explanation of the counsel, because he 
innounced here when I came in I am under indictment myself. 

Mr. Rice. I am afraid he didn’t tell you to say that. Let’s get 
straightened out. You know, I think if you listen to the question—— 

Mr. WauLpMAN. I am advising the witness to say he accepts my state- 
ment as the answer to that question, so that you will have a complete 
and clear answer. 

The Cuatrman. Let’s see if you know what his statement is. What 
is his statement? Don’t tell him again. Let’s see if he knows. 

Mr. WatpMaN. It is not fair. 

The CuatrmMan. Don’t repeat it. 

Mr. Watpman. Mr. Chairman, it is not fair to ask a layman to 
state a legal position that counsel has made as a test of his intelligence 
or capacity. 
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Mr. Ri E. His opinion as a labor leader as to W hat he feels ibout 
He i just the man in the street in this case. 

Mr. WatpmMan. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Rice, inay [ suggest, please 
the grand jury in the southern district is now investigating this mat 
ter, atl cting not only Mr. Ryan, but all the other othes rs of this unio} ‘ 
and maybe other unions. 

Phe CrairmMan. Good for them. 

Mr. Watpman. I have no quarrel with them, because the sooner wi 

me to the courts to interpret this action the better. 

Mr. Rice. At the same time, this committee is charged with a mat 
date to inquire into conditions on the waterfront looking toward the 
legislative phase, to see if there are effective controls in interstat 
commerce. We are interested in knowing whether that section is ar 
effective control, in his opinion, when a business agent takes $750 and 
uses it for his own purpose. 

Mr. WatpMaAn. His answer was already given. 

Mr. Rice. I haven’t heard it. 

\Ir. WALDMAN. And I, as counsel for the ILA and Mr. Ryan, State 
that it is not a violation of the Taft-Hartley Act for a union officer 
to accept money from an employer. 

If you think the Taft-Hartley Act has to be amended, you might a 
well have the benefit of my opinion. It was before Senator Potter’: 
time that I testified on the Taft Hartley \ct in the first instance. I 
now repeat that n mn} opinion the section in question does not outlaw 
such a aift. 

The CHarrmman. Here are funds made payable to a labor uni 

ization and ( ashed to hi ;own wood. 
LDMAN. It may be another thing, but is not Taft-Hartle 
» CHAIRMAN. It is misa}] ‘} wion Of Tul ~inmy ludgment 
Wabtpoman. It could be, Chairman. You are probably 
correct, 

Mr. Ryan. I would like to ask this, that Mr. Ric sala 
given a copy ofthe check if I asked for it. I would like a copy of 
that check to submit to the committee that i looking into these loe: 
and that has to bring ina report. 

Mr. Rice. You are going to pass the buck to a committee? 

Senator Porrer. You are speaking of your committee of three : 
that you mel tioned ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Rr E. We Vi ill be elad to make the check available, Frankly, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the witness’ answer. 

The CuarmmMan. I direct the witness to answer the question. 

Mr. Ryan. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Rice. On what grounds? 

Mr. WaipmMan. On the ground stated by counsel. 

Mr. Ry AN. On the ground stated by Counselor Waldman. 

The Cuarrman. What were those grounds? Go ahead; say 
This is Charley McCarthy and Bergen. 

Mr. WatpMaAn. On legal questions, Mr. Chairman, everybody is a 
McCarthy who is not a lawyer, and everybody is a Bergen who is a 
lawyer. That is true of Senators, governors, or lay citizens. 

Mr. Ryan. I claim my privilege under the fifth amendment under 


the Constitution for a witness not to testify against himself. 
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The CHATRMAN. On the vrou hat } | t tens neriminate 
ou? 

Mr. Rice. The thing that Pony Cheese did. 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir; ve ire asking me fe 
he Taft Hartley law I don’t know a yvthil 

Mr. Rice. Perhaps his reluctance may be 

tivities. I think the rec of the State 

ited that somewhat similar payments were made to 
elf, that for a number of years he received $100 from Nolan of Jarka 

o.: isn’t that right ¢ And that he received ye S7.500 from Daniels 
nd Kennedy, the pping people. 1] tw t the rate of 
$1,500 a yea 

Perhaps his reluctané tO = th | n of ie Taft H ir 
‘vy Act might stem fr LIS OV tivities, ierely suggesting 

Is there anvel 
*. Ryan. No. 

Mr. Rice. Some time back, 
Ackalitis, didn’t you 

Mr. Ryan. I suppo 
my life. 

Mr. Rick. What were the oecasions of meeting Albert Ackalitis? 

Mr. RYAN. 1 met him v I * » out of jail the last time. He 

ud he went down to pier 18, where he used to work, and they told 
him there was no job for him, that he couldn’t work there. And he 
‘ame to my office and asked me about it. I ealled up the people down 
there. ‘They said they had nothing against him. I called up the 
harbor-front squad, and they said they had nothing against him, and 
he went back to work. 

Mr. Rr gE. You interceded for him? 

Mr. Ryan. I interceded for him, that he was out on parole, and 
that he had worked on pier 18 before he went away, and that every 
body said there was nothing against him going back to work there. 
He came up and asked me, and I called up and they said “No.” 

Mr. Rice. As a matter of fact, you interceded for him before that, 
when he was in jail one time, didn’t you? 

Mr. Ryan. I believe I interceded for him, that he be transferred 
LO another hospital, where an operation could be performed. 

Mr. Rice. Another jail ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What jail was he in? 

Mr. Ryan. I think he was in Dannemora. 

Mr. Rick. Dannemora ? 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t know what jail he was in. He wanted to be 
transferred to a jail near Buffalo. He said he was suffering from 
some illness, and he wanted to be transferred to that jail to get 
treatment. 

The CHatrMan. He wasn’t suffering from remorse, was he? 

Mr. Ryan. No. Being serious, it was another—some complaint. 

Mr. Rice. Why was that any concern of yours, to get Ackalitis 
transferred from one jail to another? 

Mr. RYAn. His brother is business agent of one of our locals. He 
came up and asked me to do it. I would do it for anyone else. 

Mr. Rice. His brother ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 
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Mr. Rice. Willie Ackalitis ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And you interceded to get him in some place more com 
fortable, as far as he was concerned / 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And later on you interceded for him to get him put back 
on the waterfront ? 

Mr. Ryan. They told me he was allowed to go back on the water 
front after he came out on parole. There was somebody down on the 
dock stopping him. I called the superintendent. 

Mr. Rice. He is still on the docks ? 

Mr. Ry AN, I believe SO, 

Vir. Rice. Did you know he was a member of the group of criminal 
nown as the Arsenal Mob? 

Mr. Ryan. I heard it. 

Mr. Rice. That On Mareh ve 1936, police were searching for one 
Krank Peraski, alias “Whitey the Polack.” in connection with the 
fatal shooting of Joseph Butler, son of Dick Butler, the author of 
the book, Dock Walloper. Butler had been shot on the evening of 
March 16, 1936. The police went to 322 West 90th Street, New York, 
N. Y.. and found Peraski, Ackalitis, and 9 others, all members of the 
Arsenal Mob. 

Peraski, Ackalitis, and the others were arrested. A search of the 
house In which they were Tound revented rifies, revolvers, Niaxin 

lencers, and ammunition. Later on that same day, a second search 
of the roominghouse in which the defendants were found was made. 
The police, breaking open a 6-foot safe on the top floor of the house, 
found additional revolvers, pistols, ammunition, and several Thomp 

m machineguns. 
of t| 


The defendants were convicted of violation of section 1897 
Yew York penal law and sentenced to State prison. On May 14, 1956, 
Ackalitis was sentenced, in the Court of General Sessions, New York 
County, to 7 to 14 years in State prison. 

Senator Porrer. With that background, I assume you feel he was 
ufliciently qualified, then, to be a hiring boss; isn’t that your 


‘ 


statement ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. I didn’t put him in as any hiring boss. 

Senator Porrer. When he got out you interceded in his behalf as a 
hiring boss ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. He was qualified to be a longshoreman. 

The CHatrMan. 1 think he was a water boy. 

Senator Porrer. You missed a prospect. 

Mr. Rice. Ackalitis, you recall, Senator Potter, was the one who 
was very much in evidence at the election over here where they elected 
people to 1247. Ackalitis was controlling that. He has a tremendous 
record here. It goes on for four pages of crime, stickups, questioning 
for murders, robberies; that a psychiatric clinic report of this fellow, 
made while he was in jail, revealed no evidence of »sychosis or men- 
tal defect, that his responses generally, and his a record, indi- 
cated that he was of low, average intelligence. The report stated, “He 
appears to be not so bright as some of the codefendants. He is evi- 
dently an individual who has developed an antisocial adaptation,” 
whatever that means. 
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In other words, this fellow was an outlaw, and a menace to society. 
This was the fellow you were interceding for. 

How about Tony ‘Anastasia? Did you ever intercede and help him 
cet hired anywhere? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ricr. No question about that ? 

Mr. Ryan. If I could qualify it? The men refused to work for 
the hiring stevedore. Jarka got some work from New York, over to 

pier in Brooklyn, and wanted to put some other hiring stevedore 
over there. I had nothing to do with that. But the men refused to 
work for Anastasia, They claimed he had been the hit ng st »vedore 
before that. Frank Nolan came to me, and I said, “That is the only 
vay to fix it. It looks as if there is only one thing to do to get your 
men back to work. Give this mana chance.” 

Mr. Rice. So then you pushed him in there and said, “Give him a 
chance?” 

Mr. Ryan. After the men refused to work for 2 or 3 vn Nolan 
sent for me. I said, “Let me talk to Moriarity and Scannavino. 
They all said they wanted Tony there. They worked for hia before, 
and they said, “Tony knows us. Tony will hire us.” 

Mr. Rice. You agreed with them, that it would be a mighty fine 

lea to have Tony over there as a hiring boss ? 

Mr. Ryan. It was the only way to get them back to work. It was up 
to Jarka to decide whether the ‘vy wanted to do it or not. 

Mr. Rice. The question is whether you, personally, agreed with the 
dea that Tony would be a good man to have over there ? 

Mr. Ryan. I think I left it up to Frank Nolan, the president 
of Jarka, if they w: ante “i the work to go—— 

Mr. Rice. That isn’t what Nolan said. The question to him was, did 
he support Tony Anastasia, and he quotes you as saying, “Will you 
agree to give him an op yportunity ¢? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ric E. ¥ ou were asking Nolan to vive Tony Anastasia an oppor- 
tunity ? 

Mr. Ryan. Under the circumstances I have described to you. 

Mr. Rice. Did you know Tony Anastasia has a police record and 
he is the brother of Albert Anastasia, generally called the lord high 
executioneer of Murder, Inc. ? 

Mr. Ryan. I know Anastasia for along while. I fought him when 
he tried to line up Brooklyn against me for the (" ommunists 

Mr. Rice. You knew who he was when you suggested to Nolan 
that he give him an opportunity / 

Mr. Ryan. He had been working for other stevedores. He had 
been working on the Brooklyn waterfront right along. 

The CHArRMAN. There is a vote coming in the Senate in a few min 
utes. It is imperative I be there. This hearing will now recess 
until 2:15 this afternoon. Will you kindly be back here, then, sir! 

Mr. Ryan. Thank you, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m. the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:15 p. m. the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 2:1! p. m., Senator Charles W 
‘Tobey presiding. ) 

Present: Senators ‘Tobey and Potter. 

Also present: Messrs. Rice, Jackson, Plant, Butler, and Fisher 

The CuarrMan. The committee is in session. Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Holmes, I wonder if you would read back where v 
were at the recess at lunchtime. 

(The pending material was read.) 

Mr. Rice. You said something about Anastasia lining up Brooklyn 
for the Communists ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sit 

Mr. Rice. When was that, in point of years; in recent years? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir; I can’t recall the exact year, but I can send 
it to you for the record. 

Mr. Rice. Was it 4 or 5 years ago? 

Mr. Ryan. 1942 to 1943, my counsel says. 

Senator Porrer. Was this being done through another union. 
political—— 

Mr. Ryan. It was through Anastasia, and several others, with coop 
eration from the maritime union. The Civic Communist Union had 
men in Brooklyn at the time. In fact, we had to go to Washington 
before it was finally finished. 

Senator Poi TER, Was he working to) Harry Bri dges’ outfit ? 

Mr. Ryan. Working for the ILEW, and Harry Bridges was the 
president of it. 

Mr. Rice. You took the position that Anastasia was in bed with the 
Communists at the time ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. He was working with them. 

Mr. Rice. That is the same fellow that, in the last year or two, 
when you had this conversation with Nolan and Jarka Co., you urged 
to give him an opportunity ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. That is the same fellow. He was off the waterfront for 
a couple of years, and he came back and the men gave him another 
chance. They wouldn't follow him for the Communists, but they fol- 
lowed him through the new job, over to Brooklyn. 

Senator Porrer. Is this man Anastasia anti-Communist, now ? 

Mr. Ryan. He later on testified, at a radio program, he didn’t know 
they were Communists at the time. He was out and out fighting them. 

Senator Porrer. Did he state that he was not a Communist at the 
time he was working for Bridges’ union ? 

Mr. Ryan. He said he didn’t know they were Communists, that he 
wasn’t a Communist himself and never had been. 

Mr. Rice. You were wrong in your statement that he was in bed 
with them ? 

Mr. Ryan. I knew he was working with them. 

Mr. Rice. Working with them ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. We had to go to Washington over the thing. 

Mr. Rice. There was a period later on that he had divested him- 
self of this stigma of walkie with them, and you supported him? 

Mr. Ryan. He had quite a following among the men, and after 
being off the waterfront for a couple of years, he said that he wanted 
to go back to work where he had been with some company before. 
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When he went down to take the job over at Jarka, the men said they 
wouldn’t work for anybody except Harry. He is working for Jarka 
it the present time and has been ever since. 

Senator Porrer. When you stated you had to come to Washington 
to have it settled, what did you mean ? 

Mr. Ryan. Vincent Marcantonio addressed a meeting over there 
one Sunday morning and said he could take them to meet anybody, 
ind he took them to meet Mr. Douglas, of the Maritime Commission. 
ce was under Admiral Land at the time. They told the story that 

hey had so many men lined up in Brooklyn, that the New York 
Ship ping Association, that the ILA would not be able to supply the 
New York Shipping Association, which is the employers’ organization, 
n the port with men; so much so that we were sent for. 

Senator Porrer. What did you tell Mr. Douglas? 

Mr. Ryan. Vice President Holt, First Vice President Hasselgren, 
Waldman, and myself went down and met Mr. Douglas. We con- 
vinced him that we still retained the men, and that we were able to 
supply the needs of the New York Shipping Association, with which 
we had an agreement, and wouldn’t allow anyone else to work except 
those who were members of our organization. 

The CHarrMan. Do you know anything about the Sottoreggio 
murder ? 

Mr. Ryan. Do I offer this at this time? It is a brief we presented 
to the Truman committee, at the time, on this committee. I would 
like to submit it. 

Mr. Rice. I might say we would be glad to have that document, 
which will be identified as exhibit No. 75, and any others you may have. 

(Exhibit No. 75 is on file with the committee. ) 

Senator Porrer. What was the date of this? 

Mr. WatpMan. May 28, 1943 

The Cuamman. What is the Truman committee. Who was Tru- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Watpman. An old buddy of Senator Tobey’s. 

The Cuarrman. You mean Harry Truman? 

Mr. Watpman. Yes. 

The CnHarrmMan. One time President of the United States? 

Mr. WatpMaNn. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. 1 am curious to know—it is an academic question— 
did the Bridges union ever have any number of members in New York? 

Mr. Ryan. Quite a few members. They have 27 members in 791, 
n my own local. 

Senator Porrer. Do they have any now? 

Mr. Ryan. If they have, they are under cover. We believe they 
till have some in there, but they don’t show themselves. That is why 

we have to have these other fellows to uproot them. 

Mr. Rice. What other fellows to uproot them ? 

Mr. Ryan. Fellows that we send out to fight these Communists. 

Mr. Rice. Name a few names of the people that you send out to 
fight Communists. 

Mr. Ryan. I decline to answer that on the—that is one of the things 
that I am on trial on. 

Mr. Rice. You are on trial on what? 
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Mr. Ryan. On our fight on communism to say that used some of 
those funds for some other purposes, 

Mr. Rice. You decline to name these fellows that are in there fight 
ing the Communists on the ground that you are indicted for that? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. What would happen if you had a labor leader in 
New York who wanted to organize the longshoremen, who didn’t 
have an ulterior motive, either of getting funds for the Communist 
cause, or for trying to give gangsters a job, wouldn’t he have a fertile 
field, there, to get a lot of men to go along with him? 

Mr. Ryan. We don’t think so. 'T hey have tried it often enough. 

Senator Porrer. You think you have to be one or the other, either 
fronting for the Communists, or fronting for the gangsters ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Again, we inject the gangsters. We say there are only 
a few gangsters in there, and that the majority of the men are loyal 
American citizens, and the men, themselves, fight these Communists, 
too. 

Senator Porrer. You can fight communism without having gang 
sters do it. 

Mr. Ryan. They refuse to handle certain cargoes, and so on, al- 
though the Department of State felt we should not do it, the men did 
it. They have always tried to get control. 

Mr. Rice. While we are talking about that indictment and the ques 
tion of fighting communism, let’s see if we can’t set the record straight 
there. We asked you whom you had that you sent down to fight 
communism, and you declined to answer on the grounds that that is 
what you were indicted about. You were not indicted about fighting 
communism, or atte ‘mpting to fight communism, were you ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. I said I used some of that fund for my own 
purposes. 

Mr. Rice. You were misusing some of the funds that you said were 
for that purpose ? 

Mr. Ryan. That is what they said. 

Mr. Rice. It wasn’t whom you sent out; it was a question of using 
the funds? 

Mr. Ryan. We can’t mention the names of those we sent out, 
because 

Mr. Rice. Why? 

Mr. Ryan. Because they are bringing us valuable information. 
As soon as we mention their names, they are useless. 

Mr. Rice. You take the position that you have a counterespionage 
organization of your own, then, to fight communism, and you decline 
to divulge who they are? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You are now in the investigative and law-enforcement 
field, is that right ? 

Mr. Ryan, I used some of that fund for my own purpose. 

Mr. Rice. You did use it? 

Mr. Ryan. They said that. That is what I am indicted for. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know a man by the name of Augie DeAcutis ? 

Mr. Ryan. He was in my office with the committee, for a time, 
when we had trouble out in Claremont. I know his name was Augie. 
What his last name is, I don’t know. 
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Mr. Rice. Is that the only thing you know about him, that he was 
in your office about some trouble ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. There was a committee from two sides, an ILA com- 
mittee and another group, who said they should have seniority rights, 
and so on. 

Mr. Rice. The committee came in resisting the control of DeAcutis 

1247 over on the Claremont terminal, didn’t they, 1478! 

Mr. Ryan. 1478. 

Mr. Rice. They wanted to get rid of him ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Did you go to bat for DeAcutis? 

Mr. Ryan. Positively not. 

Mr. Rice. You are positive about that ? 

Mr. Ryan. I didn’t go to bat for anybody. ‘They were pulling 
strikes over there with seniority rights, and everything else, and we 
said to handle it in the regular procedure and stay at work. 

Mr. Rice. Was it true that they were trying to get rid of DeAcutis, 
some group / 

Mr. Ryan. Yes; some group. 

Mr. Rice. This fellow here with the long record—5 years in prison 
on breaking and entering, larceny, grand larceny, robbery, atrocious 
assault ? 

Mr. Ryan. I have never seen DeAcutis, except the time that he came 
over with the committee. 

Mr. Rice. This committee was trying to get rid of him? 

Mr. Ryan. They said they were trying to put a lot of changes in. 
They wanted to put their own men in and everything else. 

Mr. Rice. They wanted to put men in that didn’t have criminal 
records ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. There was no criminal record mentioned. 
They were a group that was put in by the authorities in Jersey City, 
and in there a short while, and then there was a dropdown in the 
work and they wanted seniority rights, although they were brand-new 
men on the waterfront. 

Mr. Rice. Did you back DeAcutis in his position as an officer and 
president of that local? 

Mr. Ryan. He was not an officer. He was hiring stevedore. I told 
them to stay at work. 

Mr. Rice. He was the president of the local ? 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Rice. It is your local? The records show he was. 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t know the president of every local, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You say that you didn’t go to bat for him? Is that what 
you say ! 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. I told him to return to work and take the 
matter up and they refused to do it, and finally they had to do it and 
it was settled by arbitration. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s see what some sworn testimony says here. This is 
the testimony of Frank Kenney, who was a member of that union. 
He is one of the delegates that came over to you. He told us he was 
going over to you in an effort to get rid of the gangster control in the 
local that he represented ; that he had some men in there that they felt 
were honest, hard-working men and were entitled to work in a local 
not controlled by gangsters. 
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This question was directed to Mr. Kenney: 


What I am trying to get at, Mr. Kenney, is this: You had a discussion, I believe, 
with Ryan about Augie DeAcutis; these fellows with the criminal records who 
were the disturbing factor, they were the ones causing the trouble in your ’organi- 
zation; they were supposedly subservient to Ryan, who was the boss of the inter- 
national ; he was the big boss of the ILA? 

Mr. Kenney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. He presumably would have something to say about getting rid of 
people like DeAcutis and “Cockeye” Brown. When you raised that question with 
him, what did he answer? 

Mr. KENNEY. Quite a few of the fellows believed if they had gotten rid of 
Augie a lot of the trouble could have been avoided; that he was doing all of this 
to them. They wanted Ryan to get rid of Augie. 

Mr. Rice. What did he say? 

Mr. Kenney. Ryan said, “If you demand that Augie goes,” he says, “I will 
close the whole place up.” He said, “I will pull all the men out.” 

Mr. Ryan. Never made such a statement; never asked him to pull 
any men out. Asked them to keep the men at work. The regular 
officers of 1478 were over there the same time as they were over. This 
was no private conversation. 

Mr. Rice. You say you never said anything like that ? 

Mr. Ryan. Of course not. My job was to keep men working, not 
to pull them out. 

Mr. Rice. The statement is, “If you demand that Augie goes, I will 
close the whole place up. I will pull all the men out.” Kenney told 
us that on oath. Swore that you said that. You are taking the posi- 
tion if Kenney said that he was lying? 

Mr. Ryan. Was Kenney there when I said it? 

Mr. Rice. I am quoting you directly. I am asking you if Kenney 
said that is he lying? 

Mr. Ryan. Absolutely. Another thing, the men were out. 

Mr. Ricr. You realize you have charged him with telling a lie to a 
Senate committee, which you understand is perjury ? 

Mr. Ryan. I am saying that none of us are saying that they had 
to keep DeAcutis or anybody else. We said they had to return to 
work, whoever was doing the hiring, DeAcutis, and bring the matter 
up. We had 3 or 4 conferences on it. I wasn’t the only one in on it. 

These fellows kept pulling strikes instead of coming in and settling 
the matter. 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Rice,if Imay. About 10 days ago one of your 
locals had a steward walk off at the port of embarkation in New York 
and everybody walked off with him. You say your job is to keep 
people working. 

Why didn’t you mediate that instead of having the men walk off 
because the shop steward walked off? 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t know what case you mean, Senator. 

Senator Porrrer. There was a wildcat strike which was at the Brook- 
lyn port of embarkation. The shop steward walked off and all the 
men walked off with him. 

Mr. Ryan. Al! the men walked off three piers over there that day 
because they were paren | a change into the steward system. 

We went down to the New York Shipping Association that after- 
noon and settled the three cases, and the men went back to work the 
next day. 

Senator Porrer. Your testimony before was that your job was to 
keep the men working. 
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Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. This was a wildcat strike, was it not? 

Mr. Ryan. The men refused to go to work because the chairman 
of the New York Shipping Association had sent out a letter to the 
stevedores with some change in the system of the stewards, what work 
they had to perform, and we asked for a meeting on it before they put 
it out. They refused to grant the meeting, and when they put it out 
the entire Army base stopped. It was not only one steward that 
walked off. None went in that day. 

As a result, then, the companies interested, the Booth Line and the 
Marva Line, three lines interested, went down to Mr. Lyon’s office, 
and after a lengthy meeting those men were put back on the job that 
they were doing and went back to work the next morning. I settled 
it as fast as I could. 

Senator Porrer. Did you take any disciplinary action against the 
men that walked off, that started that wildcat strike ? 

Mr. Ryan. The entire men on the Army base walked off in a pro- 
test. as to the change in the system of the stewards. The employers 
then asked those men—they claimed the stewards were not perform- 
ing work. On Monday we had that meeting with Mr. Shirella and 
the stewards. The stewards proved to Mr. Shirella they were work- 
ing, and he put them back the next morning, and the next day we 
went down and settled the other two. 

You can’t tell a whole crowd to go back, whether they have a griev- 
ance or not. 

Senator Porrer. In other words, your position is that a wildcat 
strike is legitimate ? 

Mr. Ryan. Absolutely not. In 1951 the wildcat strike we had 
lasted 27 days. I fought pretty nearly all alone on that. My asso- 
ciation didn’t give me any help on that. 

Senator Porrrer. You took no disciplinary action against the 
leaders of this wildcat strike? 

Mr. Ryan. These men felt they were within their rights, and I 
think they were. 

Senator Porrer. You say you don’t approve of wildcat strikes ? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

Senator Porrer. You are the head of the union. Your men pulled 
a wildcat strike. I am not concerned whether their cause was legiti- 
mate or not, but the point is a wildcat strike was committed. You 
did nothing about it. 

Mr. Ryan. What could you do where the entire membership work- 
ing on the piers, checking, longshoremen, and everybody else, on the 
Army base didn’t go into work on account of the stevedore trying to 
pat this change into effect, trying to change it for something that had 
een in effect for 5 or 6 years. 

Senator Porrer. You mean, the men walked off without being led 
by their leaders? 

Mr. Ryan. The men did not turn to that morning when they found 
out the orders on three different piers were changed about a steward. 
Of course, a wildcat strike, the men should have gone in and settled 
it by going down. But we asked for a meeting with the New York 
Shipping Association before they sent out a letter, but they sent it 
out anyway. They put the men right back where they were. 
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Senator Porrrer. I am not debating the merits of the dispute. The 
only point I made is that in your testimony you stated that your 
efforts were to keep the men working and that you abhor wildcat 
strikes. 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. I say the wildcat strike existed 10 days ago by a 
group of your own union, and you apparently condoned it. 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

Senator Porrer. Because nothing was done about 

Mr. Ryan. I would say it was the employers’ fault. 

Senator Porrer. I don’t care whose fault it was in this case. I 
am taking your own statement, when you say that you don’t believe 
in wildeat. strikes, and you said it was. That hs appened just 10 days 
ago. 

Mr. Ryan. We didn’t condone it. Two organizers and all the busi- 
ness agents and everybody was over there and asked the men to go 
into work and let us go down and straighten it out with the New York 
Shipping—with the employers interested, and the men said “no.” 

They said, “If you ask for a meeting to settle this, they won’t give 
it to us.” You can’t go back and tell a group of men to go in. When 
the employers refused to meet. us on it, you have a problem, and the 
employers would not have met if the men had not stayed out that 
day. 

The CuHatmman. I would suggest that is a kind of libel on the 
wildeat. 

Mr. Rice. You may be interested in knowing what that strike was 
about. The employers were complaining about the practice of the 
shop stewards doing no work, on the payroll and that they did noth- 
ing for their services. The reaction that is beginning to set in up 
there is that they thought they should get a day’s work for a day’s 
pay from these shop stewards, and when they so expressed them- 
selves this difficulty started. That is what that was all about. 

Mr. Ryan. At the hearing on Tuesday, and on Monday, the em- 
ployers claimed the men were doing no work, and then they admitted 
that the men were working but perhaps they were not working the full 
8 hours. They took Lyon’s letter as an excuse to get rid of the 
stewards. I think in all labor unions, and stewards—— 

The Cuatrman. You didn’t feel irritated that these men were not 
doing any work, did you? It didn’t bother you? 

Mr. Ryan. Why, certainly it did. 

The Cratrman. It didn’t bother you when the phantoms pulled 
down $14,000 when they did no work at all? 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t know what you are talking about. 

The Cuatrman. You know all about the phantoms who worked on 
the docks. 

Mr. Ryan. I know nothing about the phantoms on the docks. I 
know some people have been arrested and tried for it. 

The CHarrman. You took a very high- minded position back on 
July 11, 1932, in a letter to the New York Times, signed by you, “We 
will be found ready and willing to do our share toward bringing con- 
ditions back to normalcy.” Is that true today? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. What? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarman. You call the conditions that you allowed to exist 
on the docks there, having crookedness there, phantoms there, bring- 
ing it back to normalcy ? 

Mr. Ryan. You say, the conditions that I allowed to exist on the 
docks. I told you I represent the organization all over this port and 
all over the country. ‘The police and district attorneys are supposed 
to take care of that. 

The CuarrmMan. You are above the district attorney. You are the 
first line of operation. When Joe Ryan gives an ultimatum, it is 
put into effect. 

Mr. Ryan. It is ridiculous. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t refuse to say you are a czar down there? 

Mr. Ryan. Absolutely not. 

The Cuarrman. Have your own police force and all? You say 
it will not interfere with normalcy. If those are normal conditions 
down there, as to the Dade Bros., God forbid what could happen to 
the United States. 

Mr. Ryan. I say, if a matter like that exists, it should be cleared up. 

The Cuarrman. You didn’t do a damn thing about clearing it up? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Rice. The World-Telegram, in talking about the books, in an 
editorial, said “Joseph Ryan’s pious statement is as phony as a $3 
bill.” That is contained in the World-Telegram of March 13, 1953. 

The Cuarrman. I would say amen te that. 

Senator Porrer. Do you happen to know ex-Mayor O’Dwyer? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. Were you a political contributor to his campaign 
for mayor ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t believe I ever contributed to a political campaign. 

Senator Porrer. I didn’t 

Mr. Ryan. I say, I don’t believe our organization ever contributed 
to a political campaign. 

Senator Porrer. Did you ever personally contribute to his cam- 
paign ? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. I never contributed to O’Dwyer’s campaign. 

Senator Porrer. He was a good friend of yours? 

Mr. Ryan. I would say that Mayor O’Dwyer and I have been 
friendly—I have been friendly with any mayor in any port where our 
organization operates. 

Senator Porrer. I assume Mayor O’Dwyer felt it to his advantage 
to be friendly to you, because you controlled a vast organization there, 
and it would be he ‘Ipful to him in his election 2 

Mr. Ryan. I knew Mayor O’Dwyer when he was a county judge, 
district attorney, and mayor. It is my business to know those people. 

Senator Porrer. You probably have heard, since Mayor O’Dwyer 
has found a creat fondne SS for our vood neighbor, Me xc Oo, th: at while 
he has been visiting in that country, while on the payroll of the Fed- 
eral Government, that a great deal of testimony has been presented 
as to his connection with the criminal element of New York. We have 
the testimony here regarding the criminal element in New York in 
your own union. I was just wondering if this was the same element, 
O’Dwyer’s element and yours, if they are part of the same one, or were 
you competing ? 
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Mr. Ryan. I wouldn’t know anything about O’Dwyer’s connection 
with anybody. As I say, the connection I have with the men is that 
they are members of the or ganization and have been elected to office. 
I don’t know just what O” Dw ver’s criminal friends Yi e. 

The Cuamman. Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York says 
the racketeering on the waterfront has been going on for 50 years. 

Mr. Ryan. Rac keteering depends on what you or racketeering. 

The Cuarrman. You know what it means as well as I do, ¢ rooked 
ness. 

Mr. Ryan. Thomas E. Dewey said it was going on for 50 years. 
Thomas E. Dewey was the district attorney of New York for quite a 
while. Then he left a good district attor ney behind him. Dewey 
didn’t investigate a few things. He investigated our organization 
from top to bottom, took our “books, and everything else. When he 
made that investigation, he turned them back to us. 

Here is a communication that is from Thomas E. Dewey. It is 
dated May 9, 1950. I had invited him to—incidentally, he wrote a 
letter to our 1940 convention with practically the same views which we 
have—I invited him to a dinner that we have every year, and he wrote 


back and said: 


Mr. JoserH P. RyYAn, 
265 West 14th Street, 
New York, N. ¥. 

Dear Jor: I would surely be delighted to come to the annual affair of the 
Joseph P. Ryan Association on Saturday, May 20, if possible. As it happens, 
Mrs. Dewey and I have accepted an invitation to the marriage of Lowell Thomas’ 
only son that weekend and we just cannot possibly make it. 

It is mighty nice of you to ask me and I wish you would give my best regards 
to all the fine people at the dinner. 


I would never mention a letter like this, naturally, except but for 
the last paragraph. 


One behalf of the people of the entire State, I congratulate you and thank you 
for what you have done to keep the Communists from getting control of the 
New York waterfront. Be assured that the entire machinery of the government 
of New York State is behind you and your organization in this determination. 

That is in May 1950. 

Senator Porrrr. As a Republican, may I say this: Thomas Dewey’s 
judgment is not infallible. He has made mistakes before. 

Mr. Ryan. I say, he made a great district attorney, and I say he 
went through our organization ‘with a fine-tooth comb, and so did 
Frank Hogan. 

The Cuairman. Not fineenough. That is the trouble. 

Mr. Rice. I think it is perfectly plain that what Governor Dewey 
was talking about was some effort that Mr. Ryan may have been mak 
ing looking toward eliminating communism from some of the locals. 

I think we as a committee adhere to that and agree with it and 
comment you and your organization, too. But, I think at this point, 
it might also be pointed out that the action you took so vigorously 
toward ferreting out these Communists, even to the point of revoking 
charters of these locals where these fellows had infiltrated and gotten 
control, that it might be well to think about the possibility of being 
vigorous that way “and using your powers to eee charters of some 
of these other locals that are infested and crime ridden. 

Mr. Ryan. We are doing that. 
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Senator Porrrer. Today, opposing communism is like being against 
sin. I concur that everything possible should be done to stop com- 
munism. You can use, as an example, the KKK, the Ku Klux Klan. 
The Ku Klux Klan is a great opponent of communism, but that doesn’t 
make the KKK look any whiter in my eyes. 

I am inclined to think that the same thing exists in your case. 
While I admire the stand of being opposed to communism, when we 
have to oppose them with gangsters, I feel we are, many times, cutting 
off our throat to get rid of an earache. 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t think 5 percent of our membership has criminal 
records, with all this talk about gangsters. We had a special reason 
for injecting ourselves into the Communist situation. If they got 
control of the New York waterfront, they had the International Sea- 
man’s Union, and we are the one that put the seafarers into the busi- 
ness; the International Seaman’s Union was just a shell; they had the 
seamen and they had the longshoremen on the Pacific coast; if they 
got us, they would have the waterfront. 

As you say, it is kind of popular now, but then it wasn’t very pop- 
ular. I said before this morning, and I want to say it again, in 1925, 
in the fur-workers’ trouble, President Green appointed me as a com- 
mittee to investigate that strike. That is where I learned that the 
Communists were trying to infiltrate our union, and I reported that to 
our council. 

Some people said to me I was getting to be a nut on communism, 
but later on they said I was right. 

Senator Porrrr. If you use the same vehemence that you expressed 
on communism on the criminal element, you might have a pretty good 
union, 

Mr. Ryan. On this other thing, I cannot say. It is in our consti- 
tution that if a man is caught pilfering or convicted of pilfering, or 
anything of that sort, he is put out of the union. We have cooperated 
with the police department—— 

Mr. Ricr. That doesn’t apply to people that you pick and choose 
yourself, that you have the power of selection over, that you pick 60 
or 70 percent criminals to be your organizers ? 

Mr. Ryan. I say—— 

Mr. Rice. I mentioned that Frank Kenney, who came before us on 
oath, said something, but you said that wasn’t so. Let’s see what 
you have to say about this situation. Going back to the Dade Bros. 
at the Claremont terminal, we had some testimony from Mr. Clark 
vice president of Dade Bros. He told of an occasion when he went 
over to call on you, and he was acompanied by Captain Gordon of 
the Jersey City police. I think this was early in 1952, January: 

Mr. Crark. Our purpose, Captain Gordon’s and my purpose, was to get Ryan to 
tell Marchitto and Florio to see if we could get these birds with criminal records 
off the pier so we could have an uninterrupted flow of these goods going to the 
airbases that were being constructed. 

We had quite a lengthy discussion, and pointed out to Mr. Ryan that these 
fellows’ addresses showed that they came from out in Harlem. 

That is the Bender crowd that was in there. They talk about the 
results of the meeting. They had further conversations, and the use of 
criminals was again discussed : 


Question. What was Ryan’s attitude about that? 
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Mr. Clark said: 

Ryan’s attitude was that the man should have a chance to rehabilitate himself, 
that just because he made a mistake once, he shouldn’t be denied a chance to 
work. 

Mr. Ryan. That was about our longshoremen in general. But these 
were new men that were put in there. 

Marchitto told Florio, told Captain Gordon and Mr. Clark, and 
everybody else that they should have asked us for men—not me—but 
other representatives of the port to have these men have the extra work. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s see if this were true. Was that your attitude when 
they raised the question of these criminals’ interfering with the flow of 
materials, “Ryan’s attitude was that the man should have a chance to 
rehabilitate himself, that just because he made a mistake once, he 
shouldn’t be denied a chance to work”? 

The Cuairman. Noble sentiment. The question is, Was that you 
attitude ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Of course not. 

Mr. Rice. Then he has made a misstatement, hasn’t he? 

Mr. Ryan. They always have to talk about criminals when they 
mention that element, espec ially with police officers present. 

Mr. Rice. Did Mr. Clark tell us something that was wrong when he 
said you said that ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. I said that while we had men with criminal records on 
the waterfront, we had enough men of all kinds on the waterfront. 
We didn’t want anybody with criminal records or anything else, and 
they had this extra work that Clark had over there, and Marchitto 
should have sent over to the New York locals if he didn’t have enough 
in Jersey 

Mr. Rice. Sometimes I don’t think you listen to the question. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Rice. The question is 

Mr. Ryan. I am just answering one part of it. 

Mr. Rice. The question was a simple one, sort of elementary, if you 
will just listen. The question was, about Mr. Clark’s attitude, that 
your attitude was that the man should have a chance to rehabilitate 
himself, talking about these men with criminal records, working on 
these defense jobs, that just because he made a mistake once he 
shouldn’t be denied a chance to work; was that your attitude or not? 

Mr. Ryan. That was our attitude of the men on the waterfront. 
Again, I claim there were men over there being put in. I went over 
there toa meeting. Mr. Clark didn’t tell you that. I went to a meet- 
ing of that local over there and told—what precipitated the trouble 
over there was that they brought two young fellows down. 

Mr. Rice. We know all about that. The simple question was, was 
that your attitude or not? 

Mr. Ryan. Did they put the two men out of the meeting? I, myself, 
personally, did it. 

Mr. Rice. You can get them off, can’t you? 

Mr. Ryan. We got those two fellows off. 

Mr. Rice. The others you can’t? 

Mr. Ryan. When they let 169 men in, I can’t chase 169 out. 

Mr. Rice. It just depends on which way the wind is blowing? 

Mr. Ryan. They called my attention to the fact that these were 
two brand new men brought.in, and that is when I told them we had 
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enough new men on the waterfront and bawled Marchitto out. We had 
a lot of men out of work in New York after the 1951 strike that weren't 
given the opportunity for work. 

Senator Porrer. Were these two men Mayor Kenny’s men? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. They came on the waterfront with records. 
[ think Mr. Clark called me asad it, or Florio or somebody did. The 
next morning Dominick Strollo was supposed to go. We had a meet- 
ing with Colonel Schwarzkopf, and I called a meeting of 1247 in the 
morning and these two men were in the meeting. I didn’t know who 
they were. 

When I said there should be no new men taken into the organization 
at that time, because there were a lot of men out of work in Jersey 
and other places, that they should get this work, they were not from 
Kenny or anybody else, these fellows were in the meeting and they 
challenged my right to put them out of their jobs, and I said they 
weren't going bac tk. 

Mr. Rice. The net result of it was that Dominick Strollo, whom 
they were trying to get off, along with others, was not put off. I think 
it might be an interesting point to show that Dominick Strollo was 
easy to get rid of. All we had to do was issue a subpena and he 
disappeared. 

Let me ask vou about Mayor Kenny. Did you ever meet Kenny at 
Toots Shor’s Restaurant in New York along about March of 1952? 

Mr. Ryan. I met him one day for lune h. 

Mr. Rice. What was the subject matter of that discussion ? 

Mr. Ryan. The subject matter of that discussion was that when we 
went over to reorganize 1247 and put Packy Connolly in charge, Mayor 
Kenny gave us—and Marchitto was a fellow with no record—P acky 
couldn't spend all his time there, and he had him there, as I said 
before, 5 or 6 months, or 3 months, they had an election and he was 
elected business agent. 

Mayor Kenny asked me to meet him at Toots Shor’s and I met him. 
He told me about the gangsters from New York that he said were 
coming over there and getting jobs, and so on, and not performing any 
work. I said, “I don’t know who is hiring them, bringing them over.” 
I said, “They are no good to anybody. We don’t want that kind of 
men on the waterfront.” 

(The chairman left the hearing room.) 

Mr. Rice. You said you didn’t want them on the waterfront and 
to get them off? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Who was going to get them off? 

Mr. Ryan. The Jersey people. They were all working together. 
Kenny was controlling 1247. 

Mr. Rice. What was he coming to see you about ? 

Mr. Ryan. We had a little legal dispute about 2 years before that 
where he was trying to take control. 

Mr. Rice. Who—Kenny ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Trying to take control of what? 

Mr. Ryan. The waterfront. 

Mr. Rice. In what way? 

Senator Porrrer. Did he control the union there at the waterfront 
in New Jersey ? 
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Mr. Ryan. They had an election, as I said before—this gentle- 
man read a long statement here and I didn’t want to be breaking in 
on it—— 

Mr. Rice. We are talking about a conversation at lunch in March 
1952 at Toots Shor’s Restaurant when you met with Kenny. We are 
trying to get at what that conversation was about. Kenny got to- 
yether to see you about something, and you said it was something 
about criminals being over there. 

Mr. Ryan. I would like to offer this into evidence, about the time 
that Kenny took us into court, and so on. 

Mr. Rice. Did you hear the question about the lunch? 

Mr. Ryan. It bears on what he came to see me about. Maybe he 
thought we would get into another dispute or something. I told him 
those men had no right on the waterfront. 

Senator Poryer. You said they had no right on the waterfront; the 
gangsters ? 

Mr. Ryan. These were new men, he said. The men that were on 
there and had been there for some time, I couldn’t put those off. 

Mr. Rice. What did Kenny say, in so many words? Quote him. 
What did he say to you at that lunch? 

Mr. Ryan. He said that he knew, and that he felt the same as we 
did about the fellow that was on the waterfront that had a record, 
be given a chance, and so forth. But that these fellows were new 
fellows being brought over from New York, had never worked on 
the waterfront, and they were being put in there. He asked me would 
I have any objection if he got rid o thie, I said of course not. 


Mr. Rice. Would you have any objection if he got rid of them? 
Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir; with the police. 


Mr. Rice. Using the police. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ricr. What did you say? 

Mr. Ryan. I said of course not, that I wouldn’t have any objection 
to it. And, as I say, I went in and put the two men out of the meet- 
ing myself because they were new men. 

Mr. Rice. What was he going to use as a weapon with the police, 
as an excuse to get rid of these men, using the police; going to use 
night sticks or something else ? 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t know what method he would have used. But 
I know he put plenty of policemen around there. He got rid of a lot 
of New York fellows. 

Senator Porrer. That was with your blessing? You said he could 
do that? 

Mr. Ryan. Absolutely. 

Mr. Rice. What did he come over to see you on that for? What 
difference did that make if he were going to—— 

Mr. Ryan. It makes me go back to that matter presented in the 
brief. He tried to put men out of the job that had been in those jobs 
for years. 

Mr. Rice. He tried to interfere, and you stopped him? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. He was afraid if he tried to get rid of these criminals 
you might stop him again? 

Mr. Ryan. Evidently. 
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Mr. Rice. That was the nut of that meeting and the reason for it! 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And you said, “Go ahead and try to get rid of them”? 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You didn’t offer him any help, did you? 

Mr. Ryan. I told him that Tony Marehitto—the man that said 
Marchitto was the right man for us to take, went over to reorganize- 

1 told him Marchitto had the right to let those fellows over there, and 
I told Marchitto that. 

Mr. Rice. You told him that, too? 

Mr. Ryan. I told him in the meeting before 500 or 600 men. 

Mr. Rice. Marchitto made a mistake ? 

Mr. Ryan. I beg your pardon. Marchitto didn’t come to that meet- 
ing, but I went in the afternoon to Mayor Kenny’s office when Dom- 
inick Strollo was discussed. At that meeting, | suppose before 500 or 
600 men, I told them there were no new men coming over, that we had 
plenty of men out of work, and there were 2 men put in there yesterday 
and 2 other fellows were letting 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever do anything about Marchitto as to dis- 
ciplinary action for permitting that to happen? 

Mr, Ryan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. He is still your delegate? 

Mr. Ryan. He is business agent. That local is in court now. 

Mr. Rice. You told him to cooperate, Marchitto to cooperate, with 
Kenny ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. We had several conferences, myself and Mayor 
Kenny, “Packy” Connolly, Marchitto, and myself with the rest—about 
the rest of these men. 

Mr. Rice. Did you suggest he go to see Tony Bender about it? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Are you sure about that ? 

Mr. Ryan. Positive. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know Tony Bender? 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t believe I ever met Tony Bender in my life. I 
mean that. 

Mr. Rice. Also known as Anthony Strollo? 

Mr. Ryan. I read that in the papers. 

Mr. Rice. Isn’t your new man, Bell, very close to Bender? 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t think so. Bell is business agent of 1804. I don’t 
know if he knows Tony Bender or not. 

Mr. Rice. Suppose someone told you that the pivot man or the liai- 
son man between your ILA and Tony Bender was Bell. What would 
you say about that ? 

Mr. Ryan. I wouldn’t say that Bell would have much influence in 
our organization as business agent of a new local of maintenance men 
I don’t know if Bell knows Bender or not. 

Mr. Rice. In connection with these new men that show up and join 
the organization, what qualifications do you have for a man to join 
the ILA other than the payment of his initiation fee of $50? Does 
he have to have any skill or craft or any experience at all? 

Mr. Ryan. They just go down there like I did, go down and shape 
as a dockman and maybe get a job as a dockman. 

Mr. Rice. There has been testimony that some of the previous ex- 
perience was as a bouncer in a nightclub or as a bookie that some other 
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Senate committee had driven out of business, and they went in there. 

It is perfectly plain that there are no qualifications other than the 
man’s presenting himself with $50 to join the ILA, no screening, no 
application or no checkup on his ability to perform a job as a4eng- 
shoreman ? 

(The chairman entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Ryan. I think I have said before that a lot of those men went 
in there, and I personally put two of them out myself. We had plenty 
of men out of work. If some of those men were put in, as the testi- 
mony develops, I certainly knew nothing about it. 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Ryan, you would like to be rid of the gangster 
element on the waterfront ? 

Mr. Ryan. If they are doing anything wrong, I would say yes. 

Senator Porrmr. As long as they are not racketeering, you don’t 
care ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. I didn’t say that and didn’t mean it that way. If they 
are racketeering on anybody, they don’t belong there. 

Senator Porrer. Here you have in your union—— 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t think there are many. 

Senator Porrer. In the hierarchy of your union—I am not talking 
about the rank and file, although we found 160 in this terminal—60 
percent of the hierarchy of your organization have long criminal 
records. 

We can have all the legislation in the world, but the one person that 
can clean up the situation is a gentleman by the name of Joe Ryan. 
You as head of that union can be 10 times more effective if you have 
the desire to clean this up than all the legislation that the Congress 
of the United States can pass. 

It is a challenge to you. I was pleased to see that the president of 
the A. F. of L., Mr. Meany, gave you that ultimatum to clean house. 
If you don’t clean house, certainly to me, and I think to the American 
people, it means that you condone the fact that the criminal element 
is an inbred part of your organization and you want to keep it that way. 

If you are sincere, as a labor leader, interested in the welfare of 
the port of New York, dentate in the welfare of the men that you 
represent, you are the one that can do more than anyone else. You 
ean do more than the Congress of the United States by passing legis 
lation to clean up this cancerous sore in the East coast harbors. 

Mr. Rice. Following that up, Senator Potter, we might ask him at 
this time, directing his attention to the directive of the executive 
council of the A. F. of L. on February 3, which issued an order to 
the ILA to clean up racketeering elements by April 30, which is today, 
this question. The corrective action demanded by the A. F. of L. 
executive council back there in the first part of February was (1) 
ouster of all union representatives with criminal records. I take it by 
union representatives they mean this 30 percent of the officers and 
business agents and 60 to 70 percent of the organizers. 

We would like to ask you who, if any, of these union representatives 
with criminal records you have ousted since the directive of Feb- 
ruary 3? 

Mr. Ryan. I haven't ousted any of them, except one of the organ 
izers, Florio, who went to jail, of course. We are prepar ing our reply 
to the executive council. We will be ver y glad to give you a copy of 
that reply. 
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Mr. Rice. Without divulging any secrets about what you are going 
to do, have you done anything definite up to today looking toward 
ousting these criminals? 

Mr. Ryan. We have committees working on all these situations, the 
orders. that we got from the A. F. of L. 

Mr. Rice. Committees working on it? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Do you want to tell this committee that you personally 
adhere and agree with the directive that these union representatives 
with criminal records should be ousted; do you feel that way per- 
sonally ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. I believe we spoke something about men who had these 
riminal records awhile ago, and since then they have been exempted, 
and you are asking certain questions as to how far that goes? 

Mr. Rice. They evidently made up their minds that these fellows 
must go, that they ought to get rid of them. Have you made up your 
mind that way; do you feel that way ? 

Mr. Ryan. I can say that I feel I should make my reply to the 
A. F. of L., because our executive council is going to meet. One of 

those fellows has been with the organization a long time, and they 
may ask for leniency for him from re A. F. of L. 

Mr. Rice. You must know your feeling at this time. You are be- 
fore a Senate committee charged ean inquiring into it. Iam wonder- 
ing for the benefit of the committee whether you agree with the 
mandate of the A. F. of L. that these representatives, these controlling 
people should be ousted if they had criminal records? Do you feel 
that way yourself ? 

Mr. Ryan. I say that depends on how long he has been there. If a 
man has been arrested as a boy, DiBrizzi, I don’t know whether we 
have decided to put him out yet or not. We have to have our meeting. 
We must ask the A. F. of L. about extenuating circumstances. 

Mr. Rice. Do you feel you ought to get them out ? 

Mr. Ryan. We have to live up to the order of the parent body. 

Mr. Rice. You have no feeling; is that the answer ? 

Mr. RYAN. ] think some of them have done good work and some of 
them have never committed a crime for years. 

Mr. Rice. Then the answer is “No,” you don’t feel they ought to 
be ousted, is that right ? 

The Cuatrrman. Are you an American citizen ? 

Mr. Ryan. I think I am as good an American citizen—— 

The Cuatrman. Asan American citizen, measuring up to your title, 
don’t you feel a sense of outrage, bitterness, on the evidence before 
you, which is irrefutable, and on sworn testimony, that you are in- 
fested with crooks and gangsters on the docks of New York; doesn’t 
that make you mad? 

Mr. Ryan. You are talking about recent things—that have been 
ordered to be let out— 

The CuarrmMan. [am talking about the criminals, “Cockeye” Brown, 
DeAcutis, and all these fellows, Red Mitchell, all down the list, the 
whole gang of them. 

Mr. Ryan. I have never held any breach for them. 

The Cratrman. Don’t you want to get them kicked out ? 

Mr. Ryan. Absolutely. 

The CHatrMan. You will have them kicked out ? 
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Mr. Ryan. I agree it is in the making to get them kicked out. 

The CuarrMan. It is whether you will be free as a union from the 
infamy of these characters or not. 

Senator Porrer. Now is the time for you to exert positive leader 
ship; if you want to do it, you can do it. You are the leader, and by 
positive leadership you can have them ee It is just inconceiv 
able to me how 60 percent, certainly it is not happenstance, of you 
hierarchy of your union have crimin: a records. Asa matter of fact, it 
seems it would take long and deliberate effort to get 60 percent of 
your hierarchy with criminal records. I say, you, by positive leade: 
ship, could go out and clean house. 

Mr. Ryan. Some of those men haven’t committed a crime in years, 
and the membership reelected them and everything else. 

Senator Porrer. But some have committed crimes. Your big job 
is to keep your men out of jail, it seems to me. 

Mr. Ryan. My big job is to get conditions for my men, and let the 
agency take care of those things. And most of them have already 
been taken care of by indictments. 

Senator Porrrr. Other labor leaders have purged their leadership 
of elements that are not conducive to good leadership, good labor 
relations. They have taken forceful leadership. 

I don’t know whether in your testimony here you are admitting 
you have no control over your organization. You don’t mean to say 
that, do you, that you have noc ontrol over it, or do you? 

Mr. Ryan. I have control over the organization, but the executive 
council, of course, has to sit in on these matters. 

Senator Porrer. Would it be improper if I asked you how much 
salary you get ? 

Mr. WatpMaAN. It isan income-tax investigation. 

Mr. Rice. The records show that he received $20,000 a year. 

Senator Porrer. I think for $20,000 a year the men who pay the 
$50 initiation fee in dues have a right to expect from you some positive 
leadership. I admit that while the hier archy of your union, the 
majority have long criminal records, I think probably the vast ma 
jority of your rank and file membership of the union are good, honest. 
hard-working men. They are just as disgusted with this type of 
organization as we are. 

TInall justice to those who pay your salary, I think they expect from 
you leadership to clean house. If you don’t, you are letting those 
fellows down. 

Mr. Ryan. I think my records show, comparable with any other 
international president, the gains that our men have made in the 
various jobs I have held. I am not ashamed about the agreement we 
have, and everything of that sort. 

These other matters came in through an investigation of the crime 
commission. It just happened to hit our industry, and certain facts 
were exposed, and so on, that I always felt was the work of the police, 
district attorney, and everybody else, 

Senator Porrrer. You think it is a common practice for all labor 
organizations to have 60 percent of their 

Mr. Ryan. No, but when all men with records are sent to the water- 
front to get jobs, I think it is a natural conclusion that some of them 
are advanced by their fellow members to positions of trust. 
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Senator ‘ orreR. In other words, you have been working with the 
politicians in placing men, to rehs \bilitate these men with criminal 
records ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Received from the department of correction, the parole 
boards, and everybody else, to put them on. It has been going on for 
years and years. It is the only place they can get work. 

We don’t ask them to come down there. We don’t look for them. 

Senator Porrrer. You don’t go out after them? 

Mr. Ryan. Of course not. 

The CHatrman. Wouldn’t you like to have every man who applied 
for a job on the docks, or in your union, subject to fingerprinting and an 
FBI investigation as a condition precedent to ge tting ajob? Wouldn’t 
you like to have that? 

Mr. Ryan. Of course not. 

The Cuarrman. Why not? 

Mr. Ryan. I think—— 

The CHarrman. You would know whether the man was all right, 
then, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Ryan. We have men fingerprinted in the war. 

The CuarrMan. Not all of them; not all of them went to war. 

Mr. Ryan. In the last war everybody was fingerprinted. 

The Cuatrman. All of your workers didn’t go in the last war. 

Mr. Ryan. They went to work on the docks. 

The CHatrman. Were they fingerprinted then ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir; absolutely. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have an FBI investigation of their criminal 
records before you accepted them ? 

Mr. Ryan. The FBI done their job. 

The Cuarrman. I didn’t ask you that. 

Mr. Ryan. The FBI, I believe, like everybody else, if a man had a 
criminal record—they get the impression I like to hang out with 
criminals. Maybe I was unfortunate that when I was a boy I was 
arrested myself. I say, a lot of them don’t know they were arrested. 
The FBI knows they were there. Everybody else knows they are 
there. 

The Cuarrman. In my judgment, you are one of the best-known 
labor leaders in our country. I think you do a great disservice and 
close your eyes to what is going on in the docks of New York instead 
of getting sore about it. 

Mr. Ryan. I say, the condition of the docks in New York will match 
with any other industr y, and the same percentage of crime in any other 
industry. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have a question, Mr. Plant? 

Mr. Prant. I don’t know whether it is on purpose or not, but you 
continually cloud the record with the inference that these organizers 
are elected by the men. I realize that they are elected as business 
agents by the men. 

Mr. Ryan. Right. 

Mr. Priant. But, from there on, it is your ball. You appoint them. 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. 

Mr, Pian. You have told us there were 70 locals in New York? 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. 
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Mr. Puant. You are also telling us that these are the best men from 
these 70 locals that you can get as international organizers. 

Mr. Ryan. I would say they have the biggest following of longshore- 
men, which is their principal job. They have worked as longshoremen, 
themselves, and have come up the ladder like I did. 

Mr. Piant. These are the best that you could get from 70 locals? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. I don’t mean, if I went to a local—suppose I 
went into a local and picked out a man that never held office. I would 
be severely criticized. 

Mr. Pant. Especi ially if he didn’t have a criminal record ? 

Mr. Ryan. Again, we get back to criminal records. I didn’t know 
these men had criminal records when I appointed them. 

Mr. Piantr. You know now? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Piant. Have you done anything about it, under the AFL 
directive ? 

Mr. Ryan. Not yet. We are working on it. We have to answer 
to the AFL. 

Mr. Rice. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, it might be wise to call Mr. 
Meany in in a short time and get that side of it. 

There is another matter that we would like to get your expression 
on, your opinion on, and it is something known as the port authority 
plan. Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. The port authority plan, up there in New York, where 
the port authority has been in business for many, many years, and 
has made a study of the waterfront labor conditions and presented a 
plan to get away from these vicious practices that they hope is the 
way out of the woods, there we would like to see if you agree with 
those people who have obviously done a great deal of research, going 
to make a study of the English water front, studying ¢ onditions there, 
for many years on our own waterfronts and they have come up with 
some suggestions. 

Nothing is being said as to whether this committtee adopts those 
plans or not. We haven’t made any recommendations as yet. We 
are merely making a study at this time. But I would like to get your 
views on some of these things they suggest. 

For instance, they suggest a licensing program for longshoremen, 
hiring agents and public loaders, with the licenses revokable for cause, 
and to be granted only to people of good character and integrity. 

Those point out that those licenses would seem to be recommended 
and well taken, because the longshoremen and the loaders, and hiring 
bosses, are serving in interstate commerce because they are serving the 
public, and they point out in various trades and lines of employment, 
such as taxicab drivers, and public porters, and all of that, they are 
licensed. 

So that they feel where the safety of the public is involved, as it is 
in this line of endeavor, it might be proper to license these people. 
How do you feel about that suggestion ? 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t believe that any trade union should be licensed. 
In peacetime, they may get enough men, but in wartime, you know 
what we did in the last war. You hear about this $50 initiation fee. 
Of course, the International doesn’t get anything of that. We get 

$3 of dues from our members, and on that, we get 50 cents tax. 
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During the last war, where a lot of our men were not only in the 
combat service, but were sent over to various jobs, Seabees, and every- 
thing else, we allowed men to work on the waterfront without paying 
one penny, dues or initiation fees, working permits or anything else, 
so they would have enough men. 

Mr. Rice. You talk about wartime. Let’s get back to the question, 
and I take it you oppose the idea. The question was, do you believe 
the longshoremen and public loaders should be licensed? Can you 
answer that question “yes” or “no?” 

Mr. Ryan. I answer “No.” 

Mr. Rice. You don’t believe so? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You are opposed to that? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. If I can interject something here, I haven’t studied 
this bill myself, but the fact that that has been under consideration is 
due to your inactivity as a leader of the longshoremen’s union. 

Mr. Ricr. The second phase of the plan suggested after due con- 
sideration is an elimination of the shapeup system of.hiring. We all 
know what the shapeup is and the evils that are attendant thereto, and 
the criticism of it, because it leads itself to loan sharking, kickbacks, 
and practices detrimental to the workingman. 

They suggest in place of the shapeup there be employment ex- 
changes, they say, to replace the wasteful and inhuman shapeup, to 
protect. the longshoremen and have the kickbacks and other abuses 
which have been revealed through crime commissions in past years 
eliminated. 

These exchanges would provide employment for and offer wider 
opportunities for getting jobs. All hiring of longshoremen would be 
done at these places. This is designed to promote the regular employ- 
ment of longshoremen. They go into great detail as to how those ex- 
changes work. But they apparently predicate their argument on 
what appears to be a successful program in England, where the em 
ployer has something to say about whom he shall have on his own 
payroll. He has a regular weekly gang. If he needs to supplement 
that gang, when a ship comes in, he goes to a hiring hall and he can 
pick out the men that he wants to come down and go to work for him. 

I take it if he finds that man is satisfactory, he exercises the privi- 
lege of keeping him on. 

The Cuarrman. He doesn’t need any Tony Cheese to pick the men 
and tell them to go to work or not. 

Mr. Ryan. We explained to Mr. Meany that the shapeup, as they 
call it, has changed a great deal from what it was when I went down 
on the docks. A lot of people are still under the impression that you 
just go down and stand there and take a chance on being hired. I 
would say 80 percent, at least, of the men in this are working in steady 
gangs where the employer has enough work to keep them around. If 
an employer gets an odd ship, he can’t have the people for it 

They are all talking about the kickbacks. There is no complaint 
in the membership, except that you get some outsider to come in and 
talk to you about it. But the men, themselves, are going to vote on 
May 8 as to whether or not they want to continue the present system 
of hiring. We used to have to shape 12 hours a day when I worked 
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there. Then it got down to 10 hours a day, and we shaped 5 times, 
then 3 times. Last year we went down to one shape a day. 

This shapeup, they talk about the vicious kickbacks, they didn’t 
bring in any evidence of kickbacks in there except some colored men 
who were being hired, where it was the employer’s fault. 

Mr. Rice. I think you take issue with the A. F. of L. directive to you 
that tells you to abolish the shapeup system. They have evidently 
reached their conclusion, I take it you feel some up-to-date form of 
shapeup is to be desired, over some other form of hiring? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. The executive council carried that back to the 
New York district council, which is the governing body of the port 
of New York, and told those men it was a direct order from the 
A. F. of L. to abolish the shapeup. They voted “yes.” 

Mr. Rice. We are familiar with your tactics in passing your obliga 
tion down to the management, where they directed you to do some- 
thing. But the question is directed to how you feel personally about 
this employment exchange idea, where the employer has some preroga- 
tive about picking the man. 

The Cuatrman. The employer ought to have the whole say of it. 
That is America. 

Mr. Rice. Do you object to an employer having the right to pick 
the men? 

Mr. Ryan. The employer does pick the men through his repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. Rice. Through his representative? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes; the employer selects the man. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s talk about this employment exchange where the 
employer can go down. Do you object to that still ? 

Mr. Ryan. There are many plans being submitted by many people. 
But I don’t know, the port authority, they made several recommenda- 
tions, but every time they make a recommendation it means loss of 
work for the men. I know that. 

Mr. Rice. I take it your answer is that you are opposed to the 
suggestion ? 

Mr. Ryan. I would say yes, opposed to anything. 

Mr. Rice. Opposed to anything? 

Mr. Ryan. Opposed to anything that the port authorities suggest, 
because the port authority tried to take over our piers. 

Mr. Rice. Anybody who tries to take over, you are opposed to? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Harry Bridges or the port authority ? 

Mr. Ryan. I believe those piers are an asset to New York, the city, 
and they should hold on to them, not give it away to the port authority. 

Mr. Rice. That is understandable. It is scarcely necessary to ask 
you this one, then, because you have already indicated opposition to 
the first two steps. The last one is that they talk about the regulation 
of public loaders, which has been going on for 30 or 40 years. Such 
regulation would assure reasonable and nondiscriminatory charges, 
and only for services actually requested and performed. 

Mr. Ryan. I think the loading situation should receive very careful 
consideration. We have had many investigations. We have had 
trials, and so on, about getting rid of loaders. There is an agreement 
in effect between the New York Loaders’ Port Council and the truck- 
ing industry of New York City, and Hugh Sheridan is the arbitrator. 
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If men overcharge and make refunds, and all that sort of thing, I 
think a lot of consideration should be given to that. 

Mr. Rice. You feel existing controls and regulations of the public 
loaders is sufficient ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And it can’t be improved upon? 

Mr. Ryan. Everything can he improved upon, yes. 

Mr. Rice. Would you entertain this suggestion here, that they would 
be regulated further? Public loaders are these people that have been 
objected to by outside shippers in the port of New York for years and 
years because they don’t perform any service. We have had ample 
correspondene e with shippers who conte mplate shipping into the port 
of New York, and that is one of their major gripes, that they have to 

pay public loaders for something that they don’t do or on the tonnage 
basis. 

Mr. Ryan. I am surprised that they haven’t written to Hugh Sheri- 
dan about it. Everybody knows he is—— 

Mr. Rice. That isan answer. You feel, though, that it is possible 
that some further regulation of the public loaders might be 
meritorious? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir, if people understand it. 

Mr. Rice. If you understand it? 

Mr. Ryan. People come in and say, “You are overcharging,” and 
everything else, but they come down and can’t prove it. We don’t 
encourage overcharges. 

Mr. Rice. I take it, of the two directives that you have been given 
to sum up, One to oust union representatives with criminal records, two 
that you have answered you don’t agree with that, and the other major 
one, the abolition of the shapeup, you don’t agree with that. That is 
the conclusion of your testimony here? 

Mr. Ryan. You say, I was prone to agree with the ousting of the 
gangsters ? 

Mr. Rice. No. I didn’t say that. 

Senator Porrrer. You say you are opposed to it? 

Mr. Ryan. I am not opposed to it. 

The CHarrman. I am not a prophet, Mr. Ryan, or the son of : 
prophet, but before this committee gets through and the Congress ge ts 
through, the shapeup and the sh: ikedown will both be kicked out. 
Mark my word, the time is coming, as sure as you live. 

Mr. Ryan. Senator, I don’t really think—maybe I am wrong—that 
the hiring system, as we call it, the present hiring system operates the 
way you make that statement. 

The CuHarrman. The testimony was that there would be 10 gangs 
of menonaship. How many men are there in a gang? 

Mr. Ryan. ‘Twenty men. 

The Cuatrman, If they were unloading a ship and the question 
was asked, “Did you need 10 gangs?” And the answer was, “No, 5.” 
“Why did you hire 10?” “Union requirements.’ 

Mr. Ryan. Of course, they have a union agreement to do it. 

The Cuarrman. Does the union agreement call for putting twice 
as many men ona jobas necessary? If 5 gangs can do a job and they 
have to put on 10 gangs there, it is wrong, isn’t it? 

Mr: Ryan. Five gangs of men 
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The Cuarrman. If 5 gangs can unload a ship and you have to have 
10 under the union agreement. 

Mr. Ryan. We don’t make the employer put 10 in if 5 is sufficient. 

The Cuarrman. It was testified that. He said that half the men 
could do the job. 

Mr. Ryan. We have had an agreement with the arenes rs in New 
York since 1915. It has been changed every year. The employers 
have just as much say about it as we do. W hen you say that we have 
forced them to employ more men than necessary, I don’t think you 
can get any employer to come down and say that. 

The CratrMan. Isn’t it true that the union has a great zeal for 
more and more members, because it means an initiation of $50 coming 
to the treasury, money for you to play with, dues? You have too 
many men. That is the crux of the problem. 

Mr. Ryan. It is not our fault. 

The Cuamman. You have too many, haven’t you‘ 

Mr. Ryan. Those men are put in on Saturdays and Sundays when 
there is no business agent around to stop them, and then they are 
carried on the payroll ‘and they may only work 100 hours a year, but 
in the central bureau of records they are listed as longshoremen. We 
are working something out on that when the next agreement comes up. 

The CuarrMan. I am disappointed in you for this reason, Mr. Ryan. 
You have a tremendous power, and you know in your heart what is 
right and wrong with all these things. It seems peculiar to me that 
you don’t react favorably and say to this committee, “We Fe cleat 
the whole crowd out and tell the American people that it is for the 
good of the union and labor,” and that it 1s not for a fellow like 
Joe Ryan and not for polities. 

Mr. Ryan. You say I have all this power suddenly to do this. 

The Cuarrman. You have tremendous powers. ou are a czar, in 
my judgment. 

Senator Porrer. You, of course, realize, that the port of New York 
is losing business every day. 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t know that. 

Senator Porrrer. The statistics show that business is on the decrease, 
that it has been for some time. I would assume that one of the 

responsibilities of a leader of the longshoremen’s union would be to 

enhance the business activity in the port of New York, because by 
doing that you will enhance the work potential of members of your 
union that you represent. 

One of the reasons this port of New York has been losing business 
is because of the labor practices there by your own union, and con- 
sequently other ports are picking up business which normally would 
go to the port of New York. This has nothing to do necessarily with 
the gangster element, the criminal element which we have discussed 
before. 

But I would think that if you were really sincere in fostering the 
best interests of your union, you would work with all agencies in an 
effort to try to improve the conditions in New York, so that the men 
that you represent have more work. 

I don’t know how much competition you are getting from the west 
coast. I am not too familiar with labor conditions on the west coast. 
But if, for example, the conditions should be better on the west coast 
than at New York, or the Gulf coast, or some of our eastern ports, 
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you can be sure that this is going to continue until you yourself clean 
house in your own union or you are going to find a competitor come 
in and organize a union, organize the longshoremen, and put you and 
your men out of business there. 

I sincerely hope you will take the leadership yourself and do 
this job. If you don’t do it, not only will your union suffer but the 
port and city of New York will suffer, and < ‘onsequently the whole 
Nation suffers by this cancerous sore. 

Mr. Ryan. I would like to say briefly, Senator, that at one time 
there were different wages paid in all of the North Atlantic ports. 
We have worked together so that the same wages prevail from Port 
land, Me., to Hampton Roads, and even down South where there was 
a 10-cent differential. We wiped that out. We have a pension plan 
second to none. We have a welfare plan and all those things, so that 
all the ports there would be the same and there would be no sense in 
a company leaving one port to go to another. 

We hear about all this loss of business. I don’t see the people who 
would know best coming forth and saying so. 

In regard to clearing up the organization, whatever it is to be, it 
is not my job alone, although I am not ducking my responsibility on 
it. It is the responsibility of the executive council to apply to the 
A. F.of lL. Weare going through that now. 

Senator Porrer. You are the man. I am sure that Mr. Meany is 
relying upon you to do the job. I don’t think you want him to come 
in andte ike over your organization. 

Mr. Ryan. Of course not. 

Senator Porrrer. I know that he is relying upon you to do the job. 
I know of no other place that he can go. Speaking about the loss of 
oe loss of business to New York, we have had ample evidence 
before our committee from responsible sources that that is so. I 
would like to restate again that the real burden is on your shoulders. 
I don’t know about the benefits that the men receive, but any organi 
zation that is controlled by either politic ‘al intrigue or gangster pres 
sure doesn’t represent the men of the union. 

The Cuarrman. This hearing will be adjourned at the present time, 
and the chair will announce the next hearing sometime next week. 
We will meet again and Mr. Meany will come before us to give us 
his side of the story. 

Mr. Watoman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, first 
of all allow me to thank you for a fruitful and useful session. 

I think in spite of some extreme remarks, on the whole this session 
is probably a very useful and informative contribution to the study 
of the port suitation. I don’t know whether some of the questions 
on the constructive side have been fully considered, so that the answers 
you received represent the considered judgment of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. 

The International Longshoremen’s Association does represent 
80,000 American families, with a livelihood and future and the future 
of their children dependent upon a prosperous and stable industry. 

Senator Porrer. They are the people we are interested in. 

Mr. Watpman. That is right. In view of that, would you be inter 
ested within a reasonable time that a memorandum be filed with you 
on some of the questions put forth and some of the questions we know 
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are under consideration for the guidance and for the helpful thinking 
of your committee / 

Senator Porrer. I would be interested in getting a report as soon 
as possible from Mr. Ryan’s committee that is going to report to Mr 
Meany. 

Mr. Watpman. That is one of the items we expect should be in 
cluded in such a memorandum. 

The CHarrMan. | expected that would come to us. This commit 
tee is a permanent body. Senators may come and go, but the com 
mittee will be here and on top of the job from now on. We will see 
the thing through. 

You, Mr. Waldman, I bet down deep in your heart you don’t ap- 
prove of a lot of these things, and when you get that fellow back on that 
pullman, you tell him so. 

Mr. WatpMan. Senator, that is right. 

The Cuarrman. The committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 3:55 p. m. the committee adjourned, subject. to 


call of the Chair.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 6, 1953 


Unirep States SENnAtTx, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND ForeIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. @. 

The subcommittee met at 2: 08 p. m., in room G-16, Capitol, Senator 
Charles W. Tobey (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Charles W. Tobey and Warren G. Magnuson. 

Also present: Downey Rice, counsel; Francis X. Plant, assistant 
counsel; Murray E. Jackson and George Butler, investigators; and 
Stanley T. Fisher, accountant. 

The CHatrMan. I am addressing my remarks not to the reporters 
or witnesses but to the young I: udies who are here from an old prepara- 
tory school from Baltimore. They are coming here in their thirst for 
knowledge. I want to say to them that they should not be depressed 
by some of the things that they hear here. The world is not at all 
as you may think, as you will find out as you go along. 

That handsome gentleman on my right will give you any informa- 
tion you need, if you have to write a thesis on a subject. This after- 


noon we are going to hear from those people who have gotten some- 
thing for nothing. Our first witness is Mr. Von Herbulis. Will you 
raise your right hand, please? Do you solemnly swear the testimony 
vou are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 


TESTIMONY OF J. W. 0. VON HERBULIS, FORMER VICE PRESIDENT, 
WATERMAN STEAMSHIP LINES 


Mr. Von Hersvuuis. I do. 

Mr. Rice. By way of background in connection with this hearing, 
Mr. Chairman, you might recall that there was testimony before the 
New York State Crime Commission earlier this year given by Frank 
Nolan, the president of Jarka Stevedoring Co. That is the world’s 
largest. stevedoring company, and does loading work along the east 
coast of the United States. 

There was testimony that on an annual basis the Jarka Co. did $25 
million gross business. In connection with that business, a review of 
the books and records of the company established that a tremendous 
amount of money was handled on a cash basis; between the years of 
1947 and 1952, an amount of $489,582 was withdrawn from the com- 
pany treasury in cash and disbursed. 

During that same period from 1947 to 1952, the president of the 
company, Frank Nolan, disbursed personally, withdrew $243,000 in 
cash and made disbursements on that. 
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The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Nolan going to honor us with his presence? 

Mr. Rice. No, Senator, we have not called him. He is available, I 
take it, for testimony. But his testimony is expressed on the record 
of the New York State Crime Commission and is available to the 
public. 

In connection with some of those payments that were made in cash, 
it was indicated, I think, that something like $58,000 was disbursed 
to various officials of the ILA, the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, by the Jarka Co. In one case a disbursement of $8,000 was 
made to Ed Florio. 

‘The CHarrman. He is now languishing in jail. 

Mr. Rice. On that, a Captain Yates, one of the Jarka officials, was 
indicted by the district attorney in Newark, that is, the United States 
attorney, for violation of the Taft-Hartley Act, section 186, that we 
have been concerned with. 

Other payments were indicated to have been made by Frank Nolan 
to some of the witnesses who have been before us to date. His testi 
money for the most part reflected that these payments were carried 
on the books as “agency commissions.” They were, for tax purposes, 
placed in an account for which there was no deduction claims. In 
other words, they weren't expenses for tax purposes. The explanation 
is that they did not care to divulge the identity of the recipients of the 
payments, and therefore could not explain to the internal revenue, 
the purpose for which the money was disbursed and, therefore, they 
would not deduct those payments from their taxes. 

The company also received some notoriety because of the fact that 
one of their hiring bosses on the Brooklyn waterfront was Tony 
Anastasia, the brother of the notorious Albert Anastasia. Mr. Nolan 
testified he was more or less compelled to accept the services of Anas- 
tasia against his wishes. 

The purpose of taking this testimony, or going into this phase of 
the picture, is to complete part of the overall pattern of operations 
in the waterfront in the New York area, and not, I want Mr. Von 
Herbulis to understand, for the purpose of criticizing Mr. Von Her- 
bulis, or otherwise, but frankly determine the whys and wherefores 
of some of these payments. 

We have had testimony of kickbacks by people at the woking level, 
the stevedores, the longshoremen, and the gang bosses, and hiring 
bosses. We are interested in the overall picture and whether these 
payments of this type should be the subject of possible remedial legis- 
lation, whether they come under the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
or the kickback racket act or others. 

In addition, the committee is interested because the companies in- 
volved in this testimony do business with the Government in that they 
have contractual relationships growing out of chartering vessels from 
the Maritime Administration or, in turn, leasing vessels or running 
vessels for the Maritime Administration in connection with that 
transport. 

With that background, we will examine Mr. Von Herbulis. I won- 
der if you would give us your residence address ? 

Mr. Von Hersutis. 29 Washington Square, New York City. 

Mr. Ricr. You have been sworn ? 

Mr. Von Hersutis. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rice. Tell us what position you had with the Waterman 
Steamship Line. 

Mr. Von Herevnis. In the last 3 years I was vice president and 
lirector of the Waterman Steamship. About 4 years prior to that 
[ was vice president, and prior to that, 1 was, I guess, what you call 
manager of the North Atlantic district. 

Mr. Rice. All for Waterman Steamship Line? 

Mr. Von Hereuuts. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. The past 3 years you have been vice president ? 

Mr. Von Hereutis. And director. 

Mr. Rice. You terminated your relationship with Waterman 
Steamship Co. when ¢ 

Mr. Von Hersutis. 1 would say as of December 31, although 

The CuarrMan. Did you resign or were you asked to resign ? 

Mr. Von Hersutis. | wasn’t reelected. 

The CuatrMan. The net result was the same? 

Mr. Von Hersutts. I was fired. 

Mr. Rice. You felt you were fired ¢ 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Was the fact that it came to the knowledge of the 
Waterman officials a factor in your being fired ? 

Mr. Von Hersutts. I don’t think there is any doubt about that. 

The CuatrMan. In other words, they didn’t like it? 

Mr. Von Hersuuts. That is right. 

The CrairMan. Shakespeare defines gratitude as the expectation 
of favors tocome. Was that in your heart and mind, that attitude to 
Nolan, about more favors coming? 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. I wouldn't say, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you known this man, Nolan? 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. Fifteen years. 

The CHatrmMan. A strong personal relationship ? 

Mr. Von Hersunis. I wouldn't call it a close personal relationship. 

The Cuarrman. How much money in all did Nolan pay you? 

Mr. Von Hersutts. I think it showed $2,400, $2,400, $2,000, and then 
$1,000, whatever that adds up. I think it was a thousand in 1948. 
That is my recollection. I haven't any records. 

The CHatrrmMan. $5,800? 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. More than that, wasn’t it ? 

The Cuarrman. How much altogether ? 

Mr. Von Hersunis. 1948—what is it—a thousand, $2,400, $2,400, 
and $2,000. That is $7,800. 

Mr. Rice. Our records indicate between 7 and 8 thousand dollars. 

The CHarrmMan. Over how long a period ? 

Mr. Von Herputis. 1948 to January 1952. 

The CuHatrmMan. When you got the first payment, weren’t you 
surprised ? 

Mr. Von Hersuuts. I was not only surprised but dumbfounded. 

The Cuarrman. I should think you would fall down in a dead 
faint. It looked like manna from heaven; didn’t it ? 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. No. I don’t know whether I can go ahead or 
whether Mr. Rice wants to ask me questions. 

Mr. Rice. I would like to lay a little background, Mr. Chairman. 
I don’t want to interrupt you. 

The CuarrMan. That is all right. 
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Mr. Rice. This is the first time you have testified publicly ? 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. That is right. I have testified before two 
grand juries. 

Mr. Rice. Before a secret session of the grand jury in New York? 

Mr. Von Hersunris. Yes, and I guess, whatever you eall it, 
Hogan’s 

Mr. Rice. District Attorney Hogan’s outfit in Manhattan. Have 
any indictments stemmed from that testimony that you know of? 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Nothing has transpired, so far as you know ¢ 

Mr. Von Hersutts. No. 

Mr. Rice. I want to offer into the record as exhibit No. 76, Mr. 
Chairman, obtained from the Maritime Administration of the De 
partment of Commerce, a letter dated March 13, 1953, over the signa- 
ture of the security officer, in which it is stated, in part: 





The Waterman Steamship Corp. is not a subsidized line but is a general 
agency agreement. 

Attached to the letter is a breakdown of the number of vessels they 
have operated either belonging to the Government or their own vessels 
they have operated for the benefit of the Government. 

During the time that we mentioned, the last 3 years, you were an 
official of the Waterman Steamship Co., was the Jarka Stevedoring 
Co. the contractor stevedoring company for Waterman ? 

(Exhibit No. 76 appears in 1 the appendix on p. 694.) 

Mr. Von Hersuris. Waterman Steamship Corp. has its own steve- 
doring company. 

Mr. Rice. What is the name of that? 

Mr. Von Hersvtis. Ryan Stevedoring. 

The Cuatrman. Any relation to Joe Ryan ? 

Mr. Von Hersuuts. No. 

The Cuarrman. Too bad. 

Mr. Rice. That isa subsidiary company ? 

Mr. Von Hersutis. It is a wholly owned subsidiary company. To 
explain, the only work that Jarka was given in New York was the 
lumber business which we handled on Arrow Line vessels at Port 
Newark, Irvington, and Green Street, Brooklyn. 

The only contract—if I remember right, this is recollection—was 
entered into in 1947. I think Mr. Case signed that contract. In 1949 
the contract was redrawn because of wage increases, and what have 
you 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if you could keep your voice up. You are a big 
man. 

Mr. Von Hersutis. I am also a nervous man. Then in 1950 we 
drew up a contract which we had ourselves when we first took over the 
Arrow Line, which is owned by Waterman, which we took over and we 
made an escalator contract. You got so much if you handled 18,000 
feet of lumber, so much if you handled 19. You got less the more you 
handled. The first year’s study of this escalator contract saved about 
10 cents a thousand feet. 

Mr. Rice. It was based on volume; the more volume the less the cost ? 

Mr. Von Hersvuis. That is right. The original contract was either 
$280 or $290 a thousand. I don’t remember which. My recollection 
is that the study, the man who was running the Arrow Line for me 
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made it, and the contract that I signed in 1950 saved us about 10 cents 
a thousand feet. 

Mr. Rice. You were the negotiator of the contract and you signed 
it forthe company ? 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. I signed it for the company. The actual nego- 
tiation was made by the man in charge of the Arrow Line. 

Mr. Rice. He was under your supervision ? 

Mr. Von Hersvuis. That is right. And I signed the contract, being 
the executive officer, or whatever you want to call it, in New York. — 

Mr. Rice. And your signature appears—— 

Mr. Von Hersvuuis. Appears in that particular contract. On the 
other contract, Mr. Fedow signed the other one. 

Mr. Rice. That was in 1949. There came a time during that time 
when you were handling other similar contracts. Were there any 
other stevedoring companies doing business with Waterman other 
than Ryan? 

Mr. Von Herpvuis. In those 3 years I think we had 1 ship with 
Maura Brothers. 

Mr. Rice. But the vast majority of stevedoring services—— 

Mr. Von Herevuts. 99 percent of it was done by Ryan Stevedoring 
Co. That is a high percentage. I would say 90 percent. 

Mr. Rice. What about the other 10? 

Mr. Von Hersvtis. Lumber was about 10 percent of our business, 
the Arrow Line. He did have a few of what we call extra ships. 
When we had more ships at the berth than we could take care of, he 
would get one of the ships which was handled by a man of our North 
Atlantic district. That is the irony about this thing. We needed him 
worse than he needed us. That is a cinch. 

Mr. Rice. In dollar volume, what would the gross business in a 
year’s time be with Jarka? 

Mr. Von Hereutts. In those 8 years? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. I would say around $300,000. 

Mr. Rice. A year? 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. Yes. That is strictly a guess. I would say 
$300,000 to $350,000. In 1952 I think it was only about $25,000 be- 
cause we gave up the lumber business in 1952. 

Mr. Rice. There came a time when Frank Nolan, the president of 
Jarka, came to.you and gave you some cash. I would like to have 
you tell us the circumstances surrounding that. What happened at 
that time? 

Mr. Von Herevuuis. We had lunch together. 

Mr. Rice. Can you fix a time when that first happened, approxi- 
mately ? 

Mr. Von Hersvtis. I think it was in December 1948, the first one. 

Mr. Rice. You had lunch? 

Mr. Von Hersutis. Yes, at Busto’s. 

Mr. Rice. How do you spell it? 

Mr. Von Hersvuis. B-u-s-t-o. I think that is what it is. Maybe 
there is an apostrophe “s” behind it. 

Mr. Rice. In New York? 

Mr. Von Hersutis. Yes. After lunch he handed me this envelope 
and said, “Here is a personal gift to you from me.” 

The Cuatrman. Did he pick up the check? 
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Mr. Von Hersuuts. Sometimes I did and sometimes he did. 

The CHatrman. On this special occasion ¢ 

Mr. Von Hereuuis. He probably picked it up. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. He handed you an envelope that had cash in it. What 
did he say ¢ 

Mr. Von Heresusis. What he said the first time is, “Here is a per- 
sonal gift from me to you.” 

Mr. Rice. Here is a personal gift? 

Mr. Von Herevuuts. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What did you say # 

Mr. Von Hersutis. | said, “Thanks very much,” and put it in my 
pocket. 1 didn’t know whether there was $20, $500 or 50 cents 

Mr. Rice. What was in there? 

Mr. Von Hersvtis. Actually, this time $1,000. 

Mr. Rice. In cash? 

Mr. Von Herevuuts. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What did you do with that money ? 

Mr. Von Heresutis. Put it in my pocket until I spent it. 

Mr. Rice. You didn’t put it in your bank account ? 

Mr. Von Hersvtis. No. 

The CHarrMan. Have you a wife? 

Mr. Von Hersutts. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Did you take it home to her and tell her? 

Mr. Von Herevtis. She doesn’t know about it until today. 

The Cuarrman. Did she help you spend it? 

Mr. Von Hersuuts. I didn’t tell her about it. 

The Cratrman. You can give it to her tomorrow. 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. If I have it left, I will. 

Mr. Rice. That is $1,000. What happened next? 

Mr. Von Herevuuis. In about April of the next year, about Easter 
time, I would say, we had lunch between those times 

Mr. Rice. Easter of 1949? 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. That is right. If you want to get all of it in 
one, around Easter, around August and September, and around De- 
cember. 

Mr. Rice. All in 1 year? 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. Seven, 7 and 1,000, 

Mr. Rice. You got what? 

Mr. Von Hereutis. $2,400 in a year, made up into $700 envelopes 
and $1,000. 

Mr. Rice. That would be $2,400 that year? 

Mr. Von Hersunis. Yes. What year are you talking about, 1949? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Von Hersuuts. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. That happened at lunch the same way ? 

Mr. Von Hersutts. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. This was a long way from Christmas so you knew it 
wasn’t a Christmas 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. He would say, “It is an Easter gift.” He 
always had some reason for it. 

Mr. Rice. You would thank him and that was that? 

Mr. Von Hersoutis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. None of this money went into your bank account? 
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Mr. Von Hersuuis. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Did you ever sing that song, “I’m Dreaming of a 
White Christmas” ¢ 

Mr. Von Hersuuts. No. 

The Cuarrman. You wanted a long, green Christmas ‘ 

Mr. Rice. Coming down to the next year, we have 24 and 1,000. 

Mr. Von Hersutts. It is the same pattern. 

Mr. Rice. Right through the year ¢ 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. To the next year, roughly. 

Mr. Rice. After you had received this money and thought about 
it a little bit, did you ever question him about the propriety of ac- 
ce sine that ? 

Mr. Von Hersuttis. No; I didn’t. 

The Cuarrman. You had heard of the old proverb, “Never look a 
gift horse in the mouth,” hadn’t you ¢ 

Mr. Von Hersutis. The answer to that is there isn’t any doubt that 
he did work for us cheaper than we could have done it ourselves, par- 
ticularly on the lumber. 

The Cuamman. What do you suppose he was paying you that 
money for? 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. He was trying to build up goodwill. Whether 
he couldn’t entertain, wine and dine you because “he was supposed to 
have ulcers, and what have you, you will have to ask him why. 

I will tell you this, Senator, baring my soul, it was stupid for him 
to give it to me and it was stupider for me to take it. 

The Cuairman. Confession is good for the soul. 

Mr. Von Hersuis. I couldn’t have been any stupider, and he 
couldn’t have been any stupider. 

Mr. Rice. How long did that continue ? 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. Up until Dec r—January 1952, if I re 
member right. 

Mr. Rice. Then what happened to stop that practice? 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. Well, I presume we gave up the so-called lum- 
ber business in the Arrow Line and he didn’t have any business. 

Mr. Rice. So the last payment was in January 1952? 

Mr. Von Hereutis. I don’t know why he stopped it, unless it was 
because the crime commission—— 

Mr. Rice. Maybe the heat was getting on ? 

Mr. Von Hersutts. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. How did you handle this money in your tax returns, your 
Federal tax returns? 

Mr. Von Hereutts. I was told by my tax people and lawyer it 
being a gift it wasn’t taxable. Since that time I have gone—rather 
they came to see me—we estimated what I owed on that money, and 
the man is now auditing, auditing all my returns, 1949, 1950, 1951, 
I guess, and we estimated it to be $4,000 and I have given him a check 
for the $4,000. 

Mr. Rice. In additional taxes? 

Mr. Von Hersunis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. That has been recently ? 

Mr. Von Hersutts. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. When did you discuss it with your lawyer to find out how 
you should handle it in your taxes going back in 1949? You didn’t 
say anything about it to a lawyer then in 1949 and 19502 
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Mr. Von Hersuuis. That is right. It had been my understanding 
that gifts were not taxable. 

Mr. Rice. You consider that a gift? 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. I certainly did. There is no doubt about 'that. 

Mr. Rice. You felt under your understanding of tax questions back 
through the years, it was something that you didn’t have to bother 
about in taxes? 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You have since, I take it, in the last few months recon- 
sidered and are taking—— 

Mr. Von Hersutis. I was trying to buy peace of mind. 

The Cuarrman. What salary were you receiving from Jarka at the 
time you received this? 

Mr. Von Herevuis. You mean, from my own company? 

The Crarman. Yes. 

Mr. Von Herectis. Senator, it varied. Last year I received $34,000. 

I would say the year before I received $34,000, and the year before I 
can’t remember, but it was less than that. 

The Cuarrman. You received $34,000 and you took these checks? 

Mr. Von Hersutis. You will admit I was stupid. 

The Cuatrman. I will go further than that, friend. Did you advise 
any of the Jarka offici: als that you were receiving this money from 
Nolan ? 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. I did not. 

The Cuarrman. W 3 do you think they first learned about it? 

Mr. Von Hersutis. I don’t know. He was the president of the 
company, so I wouldn’t know. 

The CuarrmMan. How about the Waterman officials? 

Mr. Von Hersunts. No, I didn’t notify any Waterman officials. 

The Cratrman. The Waterman officials now knowing about this, 
have they said anything to you about it ? 

Mr. Von Herevtis. They didn’t elect me as a vice president. They 
said—in the best terms I know how—they cost me a $34,000-a-year 
job plus $25,000 worth of life insurance. 

Mr. Rice. In connection with these payments, it is noticeable that 
the payments stopped at the same time that your business stopped. 
Would you say—— 

Mr. Von Herrunis. I wouldn’t say. That is from recollection. I 
don’t remember when they stopped the Arrow Line. I would have to 
look it up. I wouldn’t know. I think we actually stopped it in 1951, 
but Tam not sure. I would have to look it up. 

The Cuatrman. Jarka had contracts with the Waterman Line? 

Mr. Von Herevunts. That is right. 

The Cyatrrman. You signed such contracts for Waterman, didn’t 
you? 

Mr. Von Hervutis. I signed one contract, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. And Nolan signed for Jarka? 

Mr. Von Hersvutts. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Nolan-Von Herbulis was a joint arrangement? 

Mr. Von Hersusts. No, the negotiations for that contract we are 
talking about, the one that was really negotiated, was between the 
man who has charge of my Arrow Line and one of Nolan’s assistants. 
I am talking about that escalator contract. After it was finished, 
certainly I went over it with the man and I signed it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. You and I are practical men, I hope, and I want 

point this out. What did you do differently after getting this 
money from him in your position than you did before ? 

Mr. Von Hersutts. Nothing. 

The CHatrmMan. Did you give him any advantages / 

Mr. Von Hersvutis. No, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Nothing at all? 

Mr. Von Hersunts. Not athing. He was oe work cheaper than 
we could do it. He had supervisory personnel that we didn’t have. 
When I say “we,” I am talking about the Ryan Stevedoring Co. 

The Cuairman. When did you first feel you were foolish in taking 
the money, after the first payment or the last ? 

Mr. Von Hersutas. I would say after the first one. 

The Cuarrman. After you did that, why didn’t you say, “Take 
back your gold. This is crooked”? 

Mr. Von Hersutts. I didn’t think it was crooked because I knew 
my company wasn’t being hurt by his contract. I certainly knew 
from my cost figures, for what we were doing work, that it was cer 
tainly as cheap or is as cheap as we could give it to him. 

The Cuatrman. This is in the nature of a kickback ? 

Mr. Von Hersutts. I wouldn’t say so. My idea is something that 
is demanded. I didn’t ask him for a di me. 

The CuarrmMan. He thrust it upon you ¢ 

Mr. Von Hersutis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. In connection with that statement you made that they 
were doing it cheape r, and that it was an economical proposition from 
vour company’s point of view, did it ever occur to you that possibly 
they could have done it even che aper than that if they could Miiee 
avoided making the payments to you, if they passed that saving back 
to your company, your company could have conceivably dropped 
their rates and the consumer might have benefited 7 

Mr. Von Herevtis. It was a contract rate. We certainly had a 
wood idea about what it would cost. We knew how much tonnag 
we were doing. We could tell from that. But we knew he 
making a fortune on it. Every ship that we ever discharged 
always had an assistant port captain for and one of the ot! mel 
over there to watch his bills, and everything. So there wasn’t any 
juestion of, you know, padding anything. 

The CHarrman. Nolan testified that they had great assistance from 
you in accomplishing and securing business and to work that business 
outside the port of New York, Norfolk. and Portsmouth, By paying 
you pene eeNnenS he got good will from you, cons ously or sub 
consciously by paying you this money, he secured advantage Sy 
pose in the case of another company th: ; Jarka didn’t pay them any 
thing, therefore the great values they ceived from you, forge tting 
this assistance, would not come from the other companies, the quid 
pro quo of the money paid to you was the facta that they got the 
treatment from Waterman over other competing companies ? 

Mr. Von Hersuuts. You are talking about the Portland thing. 1] 
don’t know. The only thing I ever knew he handled—it was not in 
Portland. It was in Searsport, Maine. It was potatoes, and he was 
the only stevedore in Searsport. I don’t know of any work he did at 
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Portland. The work at Norfolk, it was so little I weuldn’t know how 
much it was. We had very little business at Norfolk. 

Mr. Rice. Senator Tobey’s point was that there wasn’t any question 
n your mind but what Nolan and Jarka were attempting to purchase 
a more favorable position / 

Mr. Von Herevutts. He will have to tell you why he gave me the 
money. 

Mr. Ri ke. In your mind, though, he wasn’t kidding you at all _ n 
he would make up this little thing about it is an aster present, 
vacation, you knew— 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. He was trying to buy good will. 

Mr. Rice. He wasn’t paying it out of his own pocket; it was coming 
from the Jarka treasury. 

Mr. Von Herpuuis. I had no idea where it came from. I have no 
doubt he was trying to buy good will, the same as Ll would take a man 
out to a nightelub for dinner, which I have done many times. 

The Cuairman. That isn’t quite the same thing. 

Mr. Rice. It would be a big night. 

Mr. Von Hereuuis. If you take him out many times—— 

The CuAairnman. It is a difference in degree, is that not right? 

Mr. Von Hersuis. I would say so now, At that time, I didn’t put 


1] 


that much Importance on it. 

The CHairman. It is one of the most vicious things in America. 
Its trail runs into Capitol Hill here, where men come down and by 
passing up the long green buy the influence of men, in tax cases, and 
other cases. It is a terrible thing, in my judgment, and it is a detri 
ment in this country. You are party to it in accepting those things. 
| am speaking about this rotten practice. This ice, they call it, this 


manna from heaven. They slip in something on the outside, and they 
buyaman. He has lost his soul and the Government has lost out, and 
the taxpayers have lost out. The stock in faith and democracy goes 
down. Over in Russia the newspapers, Pravda and Izvestia have 
headlines, “Von Herbulis takes $4,800. Senator so-and-so does the 
saine thing.” They stigmatize America. “Comrades,” they say, 
‘That is America. They claim so much virtue.” And they ridicule 
us. We are aiding and abetting the curse of communism. It is a 
tragic thing. 

I am not here lecturing you at all. I love my country and I hate 
these rotten practices. That is all. 

Mr. Von Heresutis. No one could hate it any worse than I have now. 
I have bee on crucified, God knows. 

The CuHamman. Why didn’t you say, “Our friendship is at an end,” 
and knock him straight down ? 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. There isn’t any doubt about it. 

Mr. Rice. Having been through that experience now, Mr. Von 
Herbulis, do you feel it should be recommended that the Congress 
have the Senate take a look at the existing legislation with an eye to 
outlawing such payments where the subject matter affects interstate 
commerce ¢ 

Mr. Von Hersu ts. I just don’t know how you are going to outlaw— 
well, let’s say Christmas gifts, gift certificates, cash, or whisky. That 
is the normal trade of business today. We give our customers a 
case of whisky, or give them—— 
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Mr. Rice. New York State has, what we understand to be a com- 
! iercial bribery statute. As a matter of fact, there has been informa- 
tion filed on Nolan in connection with the commercial bribery statute 

hich, in effect, makes it a violation for an official of one company to 
pay an official of another company for fi avors or a pre ferential or in- 
{fluential position. Obviously, a distinction could be made between a 
payme nt of that type and something t hat would be the greetings of the 
season, Substantial payments could cert: ainly be defined in there in 
ficiently clearly to outlaw that. 

We are just wondering. We are not abrogating such a thing, but 
we are wondering if you think in your experience that would 
the overall situation ? 

Mr. Von Hersutis. When you asked the question, the thing that oc 
( ner to me was the usual Chistmas gifts, wedding gifts, things like 
that. I don’t know how you can ignore it. 

The Caiman. Couldn’t you pass a statute that the official of any 

ompany doing commercial business in the U nited States who accepts 
payments in addition to his sal: ary is guilty of a misdemeanor, | year 

n jail, and/or a fine of $10,000? I would like to support a bill like 

it. Don’t you think it would be a good thing, sir? 

Mr. Von Hersuuis. I do now. 

The CHarrMan. You would testify and request that legislation, 
wouldn’t you ? 

Mr. Von Herpsuuis. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. We hope it hasn’t been 
too disagreeable with you. 

Mr. Rice. We will call Walter Wells. 

The CuarrMan. will you hold up your right hand? Do you sol 
emnly swear the testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so hel ‘Ip you God? 


Mr. Wetts. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF WALTER WELLS, FORMER PRESIDENT, ISTHMIAN 
STEAMSHIP LINE, ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH C. KENNEY, ATTOR- 
NEY, 70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Rice. You are accompanied by counsel ? 

Mr. Kenney. My name is Joseph C. Kenney, 70 Pine Street, New 
York City. 

Mr. Rice. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Kenney. You 
understand that the rules of the committee permit witnesses to be 
accompanied by counsel, and counsel is perfectly at liberty to advise 
with the witness, but not to become a witness himself. 

I understand that you would like to make a short statement. If you 
hold it within bounds, we will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Kenney. Senator, the witness whom you are about to question 
is somewhat unique, in a manner which I think you will probably 
apprec iate. You are witnessing the end of a career th: it Was written up 
by Horatio Alger, in my childhood, and I presume by Oliver Optic 
in yours, 

Thirty-eight and one-half years ago Mr. Wells was hired by the 
Isthmian Steamship Co. as an office boy. About 6 months ago he 
resigned his position as president. The circumstances which led up 
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to that have been reviewed by the Federal grand jury in the Southe 
District of New York, which was investigating crime on the wat 
front. They have also been reviewed by a gr: ind j jury, also discharged, 
is was the Federal one, without indictment, in New York C ounty. 

The unfortunate part, at this time, is that I am confident, having 

ved through this picture since last June with Mr. Wells, that certai 
of the west coast Communists whom he fought in his line of busin« 
certain of the thieves on the piers of the waterfront whom he caused 
to be aurre ted, and others whom he caused to be investigated and 
stopped in their activities, will probably enjoy a great deal mor 
than he ever could the appearance which he makes today before th 
committee. 

I should also like, if it pleases you, Senator, to make it a matte: 
of record that Mr. Well’s appearance here is strictly voluntary. Hi 
received a subpena, of course, upon his arrival. He was only too glad 
to come down and be of such assistance as he ean be. 

[ request that his answers be had as to his position against c 
and against communism in the field as determined by the questioners 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Wells, have you been sworn? 

[r. Weuus. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You have given your home address to the reporter 4 

Ir. Weis. 150 Greenway Terrace, Forest Hills, N. .. 

Mr. Rice. Is this the first time that you have testified publicly ¢ 

M = Wer us. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. You have been before a grand jury ? 

Mr. Weis. I have been before the Federal grand jury, the State 

and jury, but was never cailed before the New York State Crime 


MISSION. 


Mr. Rice. You were formerly an officer of the Isthmian Steamshij 
/ 


Mr. Weuus. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What positio n did you hold? 

fr. Wewus. President, when I resigned. 

Mr. Rice. That isa subsidiary of United States Steel ? 

Mr. Weis. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. For how long did you hold that office ? 

Mr. Weis. 5 years 

Mr. Rice. That was up until when ? 

Mr. Weis. December 12. 

Mr. Rice. Of 1952? 

Mr. Wetts. 1952 

Mr. Rice. In your capacity as president of Isthmian, did it become 
necessary for you to negotiate with the Jarka stevedoring services / 

Mr. Wetis. We renewed a contract, during my tenure of office. But, 
the original contract with the Jarka Corp. dates back to 1982. The 
second contract that they took under bids was in 1936. From there 
on it was a continuous contract until, of course, it became a bit dor 
mant during the war when everything was under control of the War 
Ship ping Administration. 

The next contract was drawn similar to the two previous contracts, 
with one or two insurance provisions changed, and haturally, the com 
modity rates in the contract. 

That contract was negotiated by my operating manager, initialed 
by him, and finally signed by myself as president of the comvanv 
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Mr. Rice. So, it was under your supervision, and the contracts with 

rka did bear your signature / 

Mr. Weuus. The last one after the war stages were over. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman, I will offer, as a second part of exhibit 

om the Maritime Administration, this, which indicates that the 

thmian Steamship Co., although not a subsidized line, as we know 
during the period 1947 to date, has operated ships of the Maritime 
ministration under bareboat charter and general agency agreement. 
iat Is accompanied by an attachment which indicates that Isthmian 
lid he aa a number of Government vessels and has acted as agent 

f the Government at various times; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Weis. That is a true statement, excepting to this extent: I 

st want to point out the two different types of steamers you have 
ere. One was the MSA ships which were handled in 1950 and 1951, 

d the other bareboat ships were in a berth-service under a bareboat 
harter under the Gulf ports to Pacifie coast ports. 

Mr. Rice. You have clarified the picture. There came a time 
when, according to the testimony of Nolan, before the State Crime 
Commission, some bearer bonds were given to you. The testimony 
vas to the effect that Nolan went to the bank and had two $10,000 
onds at different times made out, Government bonds, payable to 
earer, and that he delivered them to you one at a time. I wonder if 
ou would tell us the circumstances surrounding those transactions ? 

Mr. Wetis. Well, do I understand you to say that he gave me 
bonds, one at a time ? 

Mr. Rice. That is what he testified to, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. Weis. There were two presents, two personal presents from 
Frank Nolan. The first present was 10 $1,000 bonds. You mentioned 
the name of the bonds. I don’t know what they were. They were 
onds, Government bonds. 

Mr. Rice. That was about when ? 

Mr. Weis. That was in January 1950. 

Mr. Rice. Where did that take place? 

Mr. We tts. I wasn’t sure, but after thinking it over, I think it 
took place in my office. 

The Cuairman. What did he say when he gave them to you? 

Mr. Wetts. Well, to start with, Senator, we had a long lunch, and 
quite a conversation, walked back to the office, went down to his club. 
\fter chatting a little more, Mr. Nolan said, “Walter, I would like 
to make you a present.” I said, “No, no good, Frank. You know 
better than that.” He said, “Wait a minute. This is not a gift from 
the Jarka Corp. This isa personal gift from me to you. The taxes are 
paid, and pay no attention to it any more.” 

The CuarrMan. Was Nolan a man of great wealth ? 

Mir. Wetts. That I wouldn’t know, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You didn’t question it? You simply took the 
money ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. I took the envelope with the bonds. 

The Cuatrman. What did you do with them? 

Mr. Weis. Put them in a drawer, in a table, and forget about 
them. 

The Cuatrman. Are they there, now / 

Mr. We tts. No, sir. 


The CuarrMan. Are they insured ? 
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Mr. We tts. I don’t know—you want to know what I did with 
them ? 

The CHarMANn. Yes. 

Mr. Wetts. I didn’t do anything with that first gift until I got the 
second gift from Frank a year later. 

The Cuarrman. What did you do later? 

Mr. Rice. Fix the time of that. 

Mr. Wetss. January. 

Mr. Rice. 1951, then? 

Mr. Watss. 1950 and 1951. 

Mr. Rice. What happened after that? 

Mr. Wetris. They were two $5,000 bonds. 

Mr. Rice. Did that take place in your office? 

Mr. Wetis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What did he tell you that time? 

Mr. Weis. Pretty much the same way, that it was a personal pres- 
ent from him as a great token of his esteem for me. I had known 
Frank for a long time. He knew of my reputation in the industry, 
the things I had done for the industry, many of the things I had done 
for him. When he would call on me I would recommend him to peo- 
ple. I thought they were a very eflicient outfit; still think they are, 
efficient. 

‘The Cuarrman. What did you do with the second lot of bonds? 

Mr. WE LLs. ge “r I received the second lot of bonds, shortly there 
afier [ put ell, as a matter of fact, | presented my son with three 
of them as an anniversary present. 

The Cuarrman. Did he know where they came from ? 

Mr. Wetts. Did he know ? 

The Cuarrman, Yes. 

Mr. Weis. No; nobody knew where they came from. 

The Cuairman. He didn’t know Nolan gave them to you? 

Mr. We tts. No. 

The CuairMan. Bearer bonds; you just passed him $3,000 4 

Mr. Weis. 1 am assuming they were. 

The Carman. What series of Government bonds were these / 

Mr. We ts. I don’t know. 

The CuHarrman. You say you got $20,000 in bonds, and didn’t look 
up the series to see when they became due ? 

Mr. Wetts. That is quite right. 

The Cuatrman. You weren't interested whether they were 1950, 
1951, or 1955 % 

Mr. Wetts. I wasn’t interested in them at all. I put them in the 
drawer in the desk, as I told you. 

The Cuairman. What did you do for the $20,000; what services did 
you render him ? 

Mr. Wetus. Services? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Weis. Well, I have gone down through the years with Frank. 
I have known Frank for twenty-some-odd years. He came up the 
same route I did. He was in Phil: adelphia to start with, became presi- 
dent of Jarka Co., while I was a vice president of the Isthmian Co. 
I recommended him to many people. I was responsible, through my 
recommendations as to the efficiency of that outfit, in his securing bus!- 
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ness. I didn’t negotiate the business for him, but I was instrumental 
in getting it. 

The Cuarrman. Your counsel, in introducing you, in his remarks, 
said you were a good exhibit A for Horatio Alger and Oliver Optic. 
I read Horatio Alger voluminously in my earlier days, and Oliver 
Optic. I don’t think in all of Horatio Alger there was ever dared to 
be suggested that evidence of a man’s progress in the world was in 
getting $20,000 for doing nothing at all, in Government bonds, 
mirabile dictu. 

Mr. Rice. That takes care of 1950 and 1951. Did anything happen 
in 1952¢ 

Mr. Werxs. Nothing ever happened before or since. 

Mr. Rice. You were still transacting business with Nolan in 1952, 
weren’t you? 

Mr. Weuus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You received no gifts in 1952? 

Mr. Wetts. No. 

Mr. Rice. How did you handle these two $10,000 payments on your 
personal Federal tax returns, if you did handle them on that? 

Mr. Wetts. I didn’t handle them at all, because, as I told you a min- 
ute ago, when Frank Nolan Yave me those bonds, he said, “Taxes are 
paid and forget about them.” 

Mr. Rice. And, so, you never put it on your Federal tax return ? 

Mr. Wetts. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Rick. Never filed an amended return ? 

Mr. We tts. Later. 

Mr. Rice. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Wetts. In 1952, I had a call from Frank and we discussed our 
everyday problems, and finally Frank said to me, “Walter, did you 
ever declare those bonds I gave you?” I said, “No, why; should I 
have?” 

Mr. Rice. What precipitated the conversation? Had he been under 
investigation ? 

Mr. Wetts. I don’t know. 

The CyHarrman. Didn’t you tell him, “Frank, you said the taxes 
were all paid on those bonds?” 

Mr. We ts. I haven’t finished my statement. 

The CuarrMan. I am a little impulsive. 

Mr. Wetts. I may be a little slow in getting my remarks off my 
chest. I remember the day very well. It was May 23 when I had 
the call from Frank. He asked me that question, after we had chatted 
fora bit. I said, “No, why; should Ihave?” He said, “My attorney 
suggested that you should.” I don’t mind telling you that I was 
pretty well stunned. I immediately called my tax man. I called his 
attention to the conversation. He said, “This sounds like something 
serious to me.” He came down, and he said, “I think we should file 
an amended return.” I said, “That is okay with me. I don’t under- 
stand the ropes. Go ahead and do it.” And we did. We filed an 
amended return. We filed on the twenty-seventh. of May. 

Mr. Rice. You filed an amended return on the twenty-seventh of 
May, 1952? 

Mr. We tts. For 1950 and 1951. 
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Mr. Rice. Was that supposed to have covered both of the payments? 

Mr. Weis. I filed an amended return for each year, 1950 taxable 
year and 1951 taxable year. 

Mr. Rice. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. Wetts. Positive. 

Mr. Rice. That you covered each of the $10,000 payments ? 

Mr. Wetxs. $10,000 in one year and $10,000 in the other year with 
the amended returns; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rick. When you filed your amended return, how did you clas 
sify the money ? 

Mr. Wertas. I don’t quite remember the wording, but the substance 
was to the effect that the money was received as a gift but we have 
reason to believe the donor had not declared it as suc ‘h and, therefore, 
was including it as income. I think that is the substance of it, now. 

Mr. Rice. That you were including it as income? 

Mr. Wexis. Including it as income, yes. 

Mr. Rice. It is none of our particular business, but wouldn’t it have 
been possible, if it were, in fact, a gift, for Jarka or Nolan to file a 
vift tax? 

Mr. Weis. I think it should have been possible for them. You 
mean, as an amended situation ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Wetis. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. You didn’t discuss that with Nolan ? 

Mr. Wetis. No, I haven’t talked to Nolan since that day. 

Senator Magnuson. Why would they file a gift tax? 

Mr. Rice. The onus is on the donor to file a gift tax in the first 
place for a sum of $3,000, 

Senator Magnuson. He just mentions it ? 

Mr. Rice. He files a tax, too. 

If he doesn’t do it, the burden is on the recipient of the gift to file 
a gift tax. 

Mr. Weuts. [think that is what any income tax 

Mr. Rice. He called it a gift and called it income. In searching 
the files, we found one amended return. We found in 1952 the one 
amending the 1950 return, the first gift-—— 

Mr. We tts. There is one in 1951, too. 

Mr. Rice. Which $10,000 is shown as other income received as a 
personal gift from Frank Nolan. “I now understand the necessary 
gift tax returns were not filed by the donor, therefore, I am filing this 
amended return to include the item as income.” And you paid an 
additional tax. I don’t see any amended return which would include 
the payment for 1951. 

Mr. Weuaus. It is there. As a matter of fact, when I went before 
the Federal grand jury I presented 1949, 1950, and 1951, the original 
tax forms, plus the two amendments. They have it in their records. 

Mr. Rice. At any time during these discussions did you put on 
notice any other officials of the Isthmian Line or United States Steel 

that you were the recipient of these gifts? 

Mr. Weuus. No, I did not. 

Mr. Rice. Did there come a time when they learned about them? 

Mr. Weuis. There came a time when the New York State Crime 
Commission apparently gave out some information, out of half truth, 
without the full knowledge or a hearing of anything; the publicity 
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was frightful. It went all over the country, front page stuff, down 

Honolulu, out on the west coast, the gulf, all over the lot. 

Mr. Rice. When that happened, what happened to you; did you 
confer with Fairless about that ? 

Mr. Weis. When that happened I got thinking about it, and I 
made up my mind after having been on the ball team, such as we have 
there, for all the years, that the proper thing for me to do was to 
resign. 

I drafted my letter of resignation, called a meeting of the board, 
told them what happened and that I was resigning. I talked to Mr. 
Fairless after that. 

Mr. Rice. And they attempted to prevail on you to stay? 

Mr. Wetus. No, he did not. I had quite a chat with Mr. Fairless. 
Mr. Fairless told me that he felt that he had the utmost confidence 
inmy honesty. He said that he didn’t think I had committed a crime, 
but he thought it was a very, very stupid thing for me to do. After 
some Monday morning quarterbacking, I agreed with him. 

Mr. Rice. I think that is a fair statement. 

The CuarrMan. One question. Referring again to your $20,000 
worth of bonds, you stated you put those in a drawer and then gave 
your son $3,000 ¢ 

Mr. We ts. I said I put the first $10,000 in a drawer, forgot about 
them completely until I received the next two $5,000 bonds. 

The Cuarmman. And you added those to the— 

Mr. Weuts. I gave my son three, put the $2,000 into a savings ac- 
count that I used as a sort of build-up to take care of insurance policies 
and vacations for the grandchildren, things of that sort, and the other 
$13,000 I sent down to A. L. Stam, stockbrokers, and put it there, and 
most of it is still there in stocks, or something, now. 

The CuHarrman. What salary were you receiving from the Isthmian 
Line at the time you received this $20,000? 

Mr. Weis. In 1950 I was receiving $50,000. 

The CHatrMan,. $50,000 ? 

Mr. We tts. $50,000. 

The CuHarrMan. It makes a Senator gasp. 

Mr. Weis. And the year later $10,000 more. Wait a minute. It 
was $55,000, and it was due to go up to $60,000. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. You are familiar with the conditions 
on the waterfront on the west coast, are you not / 

Mr. WELLS. Somewhat. I have had a few dealings with them. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you know anything about widespread theft of 
cargo, theft on board ships, and slowdow nas 

Mr. We tts. On the west coast ? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Wetts. Well, there is no doubt in my mind that there has been 
a continuous slowdown for many, many years on the Pacific coast. 

Senator Magnuson. What ports? 

Mr. Wetis. Most of the ports, with Los Angeles standing out. 

The Cuarrman. Those are all under Harry Bridges? 

Mr. WELLs. Yes: all of the west-coast ports. 

The Cuarrman. There has been theft of freight on board ships ? 

Mr. Wetus. Not that we could find, too much. 

The CuatrmMan. There has been theft of cargo? 
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Mr. Wetts. I think there is a certain amount of that stuff that 
goes on. 

Senator Magnuson. As much as there has been in New York? 

Mr. Wetts. I suppose in proportion to the tonnages handled, Sen- 
ator, it probably would be. I don’t have any exact figures on that 
particular phase of it. 

Senator Maanuson. Take Seattle. How much pilfering have you 
had up there ? 

Mr. Wetts. In Seattle, we wouldn’t know too much about Seattle 
because Northwest ports, Portland and Seattle, weren’t a very big 
operation of ours. 

Senator Magnuson. Los Angeles? 

Mr. Wetus. Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Senator Magnuson. Long Beach ? 

Mr. We tts. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Is it a fact in your judgment that labor officials in 
Seattle are 30 sree poorer than they are at San Francisco ? 

Mr. Wetts. I don’t believe it would be that much. There isn’t an 
awful lot of difference between the whole lot of them, as a matter of 
fact. Just trying to pick one against the other, I would think that Los 
Angeles stands out as the worst port. 

The Cratrman. Is this a true statement: That Rothschild, a steve- 
doring contractor, in Seattle, had his gear thrown overboard because 
he had a shapes with the ILEW ? 

Mr. Wetts. I don’t believe that situation occurred because of the 
Isthmian operation. I think that gear being thrown overboard hap- 
pened several years before this last set-to we ‘had with Mr. Br idges on 
the Pacific coast. That was the question of clerks. He used clerks out 
there. There is a situation where you have the CIO longshoremen and 
the A. F. of L. clerks out in that section of the woods. I think you are 
familiar with that, Senator. I think that is when that happened. 
They did have a bad time. 

The Crarrman. Is it a fact that in your judgment Bridge’s union 
can smash any employer, has the power to do that ? 

Mr. Wetis. Well, I think he thought he did until we knocked him 
down. 

The Cuatrman. You didn’t hit him hard enough. 

Mr. Wetus. We hit him fairly hard enough to slow him down to a 
walk. 

The CHatrman. He was able to sit in this room last week. 

Mr. W eLLS. We didn’t use a bat on him, but businesswise we—— 

The Cuatrman. The Bridges’ union has defied injunctions and re- 
fused to supply gangs at Se: ttle; hasn’t it? 

Mr. Weris. That I don’t know. 

The Cuatrman. You don’t know about those cases ? 

Mr. Wetts. No, I can just tell you about my own case out there, 
that I was pretty much involved in recently, if you are interested in 
knowing that. 

Senator Magnuson. Who was your contract up there with, 
Rothschild ? 

Mr. Wetrs. Jones in Portland and Seaboard Stevedoring in San 
Francisco. In July 19) 51 the engineers decided to strike our company 
because we wouldn’t give them a rotary hiring system on engineers. 

We knew when we got to the Pacific coast the longshoremen would 
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refuse to go through picket lines if the engineers threw up pickets. 
And they ‘did. 

Mr. Bridges didn’t go through the picket lines, but through the due 
processes of law we had the picket lines removed. Mr. Bri idges still 
refused to go to work on Isthmian ships, that old phantom picket 
argument of his, or ghost pickets. He had no contract at that time 
vith the PMA, and we were members. We resigned from the PMA 
and started to gather our forces. 

Senator MAGNU son. For the purpose of the record, that is Pacific 
laritime Association ¢ 

Mr. Weuts. Yes. I am sorry. I am not speaking to the shipping 
people, who know all those initials. 

The CHarrMan. We have plenty of initials down here on Capitol 
Hill. 

Mr. We tts. I know, but due to the fact that we haven’t had sub- 
sidies, we haven't spent too much time around doing business with 

» Government officials here. 

But Mr. Bridges, as I say, refused to handle Isthmian ships be- 
cause of the phanton picket lines. We started to get ourselves to- 
gether. We asked the longshoremen, the ILA, the National ILA 
longshoremen, if they would reinstate a charter that they had on the 
Pacific coast. They did. We signed the contract. We had no contract 
with Bridges. We maintain he said that we had; we said we didn’t. 
He knew we were getting ready to go. 

We started to barricade our piers, protect our men, and we were 
ready to go on a Friday morning, to unload ships in San Francisco 
without Mr. Bridges. Mr. Bridge s and his counsel, his cohorts out 
there, knew what we were doing. They all have an intermingling—I 
guess, spies is a bad word, but that is what it amounts to. At 2 

clock Thursday morning, the day before we were going to start to 
work and discharge those ships—incidentally, we kept 5 ships setting 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco for 3 months with nothing moving. 

Mr. Bridges said he would never load or discharge an Isthmian ship 
on the west coast again, and we were just determined that he wasn't 
going to put us out of business. 

The CHatrman. Couldn’t you unload the ships without Mr. 
Bridges ? 

Mr. Wetus. Iam coming to that. We had the necessary men ready 
to start. We were going to start at 8 o’clock on a Friday morning, 
and at 2 o'clock on Thursday afternoon Mr. Bridges went into 
court and got an injunction against us. A temporary injunction 
was issued. There was a hearing a couple of days later; in the mean- 
time, our plans had stopped. We were enjoined from using other 
men, not union labor, but other labor than Bridges’ union. 

The CHarrMan. Why did the court do that ? 

Mr. Weis. Just let me—— 

The Cuarrman. If Bridges wouldn’t do it? 

Mr. Wetts. Let me go a little further, and you will understand 
the picture. To answer you directly, I couldn’t answer you— 

Senator Maanuson. The court would a have little juris- 
diction to issue a temporary injunction if they set a quick hearing. 

Mr. Weis. It issued the injunction and set a hearing a couple of 
days later. Naturally, we were stopped from starting. At that hear- 
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ing, the judge permitted the injunction to carry on indefinitely. Of 
course, there was a question of whether or not there was a contract 
and that was going to be a matter of a suit. He permitted the injury 

tion to stand, restraining us from using outside labor. When I say 
“outside,” I mean other than Br idges’ union, but with the understand 
ing that Mr. Bridges would start to work immediately on Isthmia: 

ships, and he would put up a $20,000 bond for performance. 

I don’t know whether he ever put up a full $20,000 bond, but ther 
was some of that money put up. That happened in October 1951, and 
to the best of my knowledge, Mr. Bridges is still working Isthmia 
shins out on the Pacific coast. 

You asked the question of whether or not he can break anybody 
He can if you want to be broken. We have proved the opposite. 

The CuarrMan. So, the judge issued an injunction prohibiting yo 
from using other help when Harry Bridges refused to unload Isthmia: 
ships? 

Mr. Weuis. That is right. That thing probably would have bee: 
settled if the case had gone to trial—I am not an attorney, so I am not 
using legal terms; you will probably forgive me—that case was to 
come to trial to determine if we had a contract with Mr. Bridges. 

The CuarmMan. You knew whether you had one or not, didn’t you! 

Mr. Wetis. Well, he maintained he had. The PMA, that Pacifi 
coast organization, had never signed one with him. He claimed they 
had been working under a contract. That is fine for the union to say 
that a contract is a contract whether it is signed or not, only when it 
suits their advantage. And it suits his advantage to do that. 

The CHatrrman. Who was it called this country the land of the 
free ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. I don’t know, now, Senator. 

Senator Magnuson. Francis Scott Key 

The Cuatrrman. I mark him zero, 

Mr. Weuts. I will be willing to take that. My mind has been- 

The Cuatrman. The situation troubles me as a layman. Here we 
find you up against—I don’t use the language I would like to use 
your ships sts inding there and demurrage going on. 

Mr. Wetts. Those ships were worth about $2,500 a day. 

The Cuarrman. They wouldn't unload Isthmian—— 

Mr. Weuts. I think this, that at that particular time, he was just 
giving his friend Lee Pressman a little ft. I think those boys had 
something in common along the road. 

The Cuatrman. How long has Bridges been on the job out there! 

Mr. Wetis. I think he got his first foothold in 1934. 

The CuarrmMan. What is his status at the present time? Is he still 
head of the union out there? 

Mr. Wetus. I understand so. 

The Cuarrman. It has been so continually ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

The Cnatrman. He does not have a magnetic personality ? 

Mr. Weis. I don’t know the man. I never talked to him. Every- 
thing I have done is through my lieutenants. 

The CratrmMan. He has great power? 

Mr. Wetts. I would say he had great power. 

The Cuatrman. What is the status of his being kicked out of the 
country ¢ 
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Mr. Wexts. I don’t know. 

Phe CuarrmMan. Is that before the Supreme Court ¢ 

Mr. Weiss. I will buy it. 

Senator Magnuson. They argue the case Monday. 

The CuarrMan. Render the decision next Monday ¢ 

Senator Magnuson. I don’t know. 

The Cuairnman. Wouldn't you like to be on the Supreme Court ‘ 

Senator Magnuson. If you Republicans will get generous. 

The CnarMan. Talking very frankly, as one American citizen to 
nother, this committee is sitting in relation to the California-Seattle 

tuation. It stirs your heart to anger thinking about a country called 

‘land of the free when men are held up by some of these—again 
| won't mention the name—told what they can and can’t do. It is about 

ne we find out who is running this country. 

Mr. Wetts. I cert ainly think so. 

The CuatrMan. Let’s get busy. The Supreme Court please take 
notice. Let’s get back to the $20,000. 

Mr. Rice. I have only l or 2 more questions, Senator. In connection 

th these payments, did you receive any other similar payments from 

other organization ¢ 

Mr. Weuis. No. This was a personal gift from Frank to me. As 
| said, during our conversation he may have said a lot of things. I 
cow a lot of things I have done for him. I know that people I 

ive talked to. I had fairly good standing in the industry. If I 
recommended a chap for a job, he would be given consideration, be- 
iuise they knew that they were getting the right kind of a steer. Frank 
had every reason to think or feel that he might want to give me a 
present. It had absolutely nothing to do with the waterfront, or the 
waterfront activities, or any bribing for business or anything else. 
lhe contract had been going on since 1932. Nolan’s organization, in its 
ontract, can’t make unlimited profits. We have a renegotiation clause 
n there that if he makes over a given percentage, that is decided in 
dvance, he must split that with the company and his company, and 
then there is an adjustment of rates back and forth, so that there isn’t 
iny excess profit. 

Che CHarrMAN. Did you feel that $20,000 in bonds, the same as cash, 
vas adequate compensation of gratitude to you for favors that you 
had done ? 

Mr. Wetts. As a matter of fact, I didn’t consider that as compen 
sation at all. 

The CHarrMANn. It was sweet, then / 

Mr. Wetis. No; I wouldn’t say that. 

The Cuatrman. What was it, then? 

Mr. Wetts. I think it was just the fact that Frank had a high regard 
for me, and so on, and that he just felt he wanted to give it to me. 
That is all there was. 

The CuHarrMan. You feel that the payments were justified, or the 
vifts were justified ? 

Mr. Wetts. Justified 

The CuatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Wetts. I would say yes, if I think I know what you mean by 
“justifying.” I wouldn't find any fault, sir, if I knew you extremel, 
well, and I had gone along and done a lot of things for you over a 
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period of 25 years, and you decided you wanted to give me something, 
even though we might have | had something to do in common. Aft 
this contract we have here is set, no contract was ever negotiated 


far as numbers were concerned by me, The contract we speak of y 
initialed by the man who did that job. 

Mr. Rice. Did you read Mr. Nolan’s testimony ? 

Mr. Wetts. I don’t know anything about Mr. Nolan since May 23, 
I hope that he gets himself squared away so that I can sit bac ‘k and 
talk to him again. I like the fellow. 

Mr. Rice. I am wondering why 

The Cuatrman. I think you ought to like him. 

Mr. Wetts. Aside from that. I liked him for 19 years. 

Mr. Rice. In the face of those statements that Nolan testified 
and so handled on the books of the Jarka Co. as to these payment 
I cr k in the opening statement it was indicated to you, I don’t be 
lieve there will be any dispute, that the payments of which there were 

r er of thi type, were disbursed in all cases in cash. In 
was bearer-bonds, which are negotiable instruments, and 

earried in a special account in the Jarka books that was noi 
deductible. The reason given for carrying them in this special account 
was that they did not want to divulge to the tax people the identity ot 
the recipients. There was some aura of secrecy about it, something 
that they didn’t care to talk about, wa necessarily underhanded, but 
not out in the open, out in the hght. They were keeping this thing 
quiet ; that further, when he tes tified before the State crime com 

mission, both in the executive and open sessio} IS, it was only with gre: 
reluctance that the names of some of the rec ipl ents were gained Roe ! 
him. Ile had to es directed to tell. Obviously, there you have al 

ituation that he doesn’t seem to be proud and happy about, that he 
advertising. On the other hand, he is definitely making an effort 

to keep it quiet. 

Mr. Werrs. I don’t know what they did or how they did it or what 
he testified, sir. Tam quite sure that he is not happ; y about it. I aul 
quite sure that when I say heo ffered me those bon dsasa persons il a) rt. 
he meant it, because I don’t think for one moment he would have at 
tempted to olive me Government bonds. Evervthi a I know of all 

his stuff that I have been reading about has been cash under the table 
| in envelopes. 

Mr. Rice. These are simply bearer-bonds ? 

Mr. WeEtts They are easily traced, in one thing or another. They 
have numbers on them. You can find out in a minute. 

The CHARMAN. So do bills. 

Mr. Wetts. I know, sir. Did I answer your question, Mr. Rice? 

Mr. Rice. [think we understand one another. 

Mr. We tts. I just wanted to be sure. 

The Cratmoan. If Nolan came in tomorrow and took you to lunch 
ind said, “All right, Mr. Wells, you are a good fellow. I have a real 
affection for you,” and he was going to give you $10,000 more, would 

ou accent / 

Mr. Wetrs. I don’t know whether I would or not. I don’t know 
whether I would or not unless I really felt that Frank really wanted 
to do it and wasn’t trying to make up for some of the things that he 
has apparently ¢ caused through some of this bookkee “ping stuff, stuff 
that has gone on that I don’t quite understand. 
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The CHAIRMAN of) eat t possib le that Mr. Nolan in giving you this 
gift was setting a trap for you later on by your accepting it! 

Mr. Wetxs. That is something that you have to fix with Nolan. 
[ doubt it very much because Nolan has know me down through the 
years. He has known my reputation, and nobody could ever buy my 
good will. 

The CHarrman. I was just trying to find out if he did spoil it by 
cvlving you the $20,000 / 

Mr. Werts. He did spoil it, as far as that is concerned. But I am 
now speaking of what Frank Nolan might have had on his mind. 
Nobody ever tried to buy my good will with anythu ru but efliciency. 
1 think my record of operation of the Isthmian Steamship Co 
president for the last 5 years proves that. We have no subsidy and 
till made fairly good profits. You don’t do that without running 
your business. 
~ The CHarrman. What would you think if a United States Senator 
down here had some influence with the Internal Revenue, and some 
ve althy fellow who had a tax deficiency of $400,000, and wanted you 
to go to the Internal Revenue about it and vet re lief from it, have it 
olle prossed, what would you think, I ask you, if you took that Sen- 
itor to lunch and said, “Friend, I think the world of you. Here 
something to hel ip you kee p the wolf from your door,” and slipped you 
$20,000 in Government bonds? What would you think? 

Mr. WELLs. I x uld think this: x ou are putting it on the basis of 
ie man doing something for a consideration. 

The Cu \IRMAN,. In your case, Vou had done something for him. 

Mr. Wetts. Aside from my business, I have done something for him, 
and have nothing to do with any public de alings of any kind. 

Che CuarrMan. You had done aa ung for him? 

Mr. Weis. On many occasions. 

Phe CHarrMAN. He was paying off the debt. 

Mr. Wetts. I doubt very much if it was paying off a debt, as far as 
I wv is concerned. I told you at the opening ot my testimony that 
when he offered a gift I turned him down. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let’s get back to the Senator. If a Senator is 


L 


chatting, smoking a cigarette, goes out to lunch, and in the course of 
that lunch there is said, “You are a good fellow. Here is a little good 
will gift,” and you gave him $20,000; he didn’t ask for something 
specifically ; what would you think of that Senator if it were given 
then to his son ? 

Mr. Wetis. I don’t want to play with words. You are using the 
phrase, “good will.” Good will is something—— 

The CHarMaNn, Friendship. 

Mr. Wes. I don’t know. I think a m: wn in public office might find 
it very difficult to accept anything like that. As a matter of fact, 
after giving it all consideration, as I told you before, the Monday 
morning quarterbacking, it seemed awfully stupid for me to have 
taken it. But at the time I absolutely thought nothing Of it. 

The CHarrMan. There is : iL psychologic il pen there. At the time 
you have the $20,000 long green in your hand i ‘ easy to form an 
opinion, but in the gray morning after you think about it, it is differ- 
ent. It is something i n the psye hol gy of all of us. 
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I think this practice of paying money to people who hold positions 
of influence and authority, or hold voting power, is one of the most 
terrible things in this ee: 

Mr. Rice. There is one ray of hope, Senator, that we might inject 
into the record be fore we senha te this testimony. Nok: an did testify 
of an instance that hap pened during the time they were passing out 
some of this money, that one man gave it back. 

The CnarmMan. What was his name? 

Mr. Rice. I think Diogenes is looking for him along with us. He 
didn’t name him. But he said one man did give it back. 

The Cuatmman. What did he do, give it to some body else, a revolv 
ing fund? Thank God that one man gave it back. 

Mr. Rice. I say, there is a ray of hope, anyhow. 

Senator Magnuson. I want to ask you one question as to pro 
cedures. You have a certain amount of stevedoring work. Those con- 
tracts run from year to year ¢ 

Mr. Weis. Yes. The *y will go from year to year. 

Senator Magnuson. Norm: lly a year ’s contract ? 

Mr. Weis. I don’t know whether it is 30 or 60 days as to the can 
cellation clause. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you negotiate for bids? 

Mr. Weis. Not after you make. your intial contract. 

Senator Magnuson. In the beginning ? 

Mr. Weis. When th: P contract is— 

Senator Magnuson. You shop around a little bit ? 

Mr. Wetxis. When that contract was signed in 1932 there were 27 
or 29 stevedores who bid on it. 

Senator Magnuson. The point I am trying to make, Mr. Chairman, 
is that this stevedoring business in most ports is very highly com- 
petitive. They are all vying for the business. 

Mr. Weuts. I think that is right. But in explaining this, Senator, 
as to the Isthmian’s particular business, we operate ships, as you 
probably have seen in the records, from Norfolk to I -ortland, Maine. 

We may load a ship at 3 or 4 ports. It is a very difficult thing 
to have a different stevedore in each different port. You are in con- 
tin — wrangles. It costs you more money. The fellow that has 
the best space in the ship uses it up without any consideration for 
the next fellow. You are always in a mess. In our case, with the 
amount of business that is handled a year, and the gross business of the 
Isthmisn Co. is somewhere between $50 million and $60 million a 
year all over the world, the Pacific coast, the Gulf coast, North At- 
lantie and foreign ports, you just can’t turn on a stevedoring contract 
like you would a spigot fora glass of water. 

You have to live with them. It costs you a lot of money to switch. 

Senator Magnuson. It is quite customary, I want the record to show, 
that if you make a contract, maybe like you did with Jarka, and you 
find their services satisfactory, that the operators continue those 
contracts ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. With the same company ? 

Mr. Wetts. That is right. 

Senator Macnuson. And the relationship becomes almost a perma- 
nent one, if the job—— 
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Mr. We ts. If the job is done and the efficiency is there, it almost 

es become that. 

As I said before, there is a clause in that contract that prevents the 

evedoring company from running away with profits against the 

mpany. ‘That contract is drawn and it is put into the hands of the 

counting people. 

Senator Magnuson. Most of them are flexible. You can make ad 

tments in stevedoring? 

Mr. Weuus. There are adjustments made all the time. In this 

irticular case the ‘Vy cannot get an excess profit. They have to split 
with the steampship company. 

Senator Magnuson. You are familiar with the general conditions 

New York waterfront, stevedoring, warehousing, and other- 
ise ¢ 

Mr. Wetus. That is right. 

Senator M AGNUSON, Would you Say they were as cood or bad in 
omparison with other ports ¢ 

Mr. Weis. I will say they are very expensive. It is one of the 

ost expe nsive ports, be lie ve it or not. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you have from your experience as a shipper, 
is an Operator, any solution or suggestion that you might make to this 

ommittee or to the New York group as to how we might correct some 
if the situations ? 

Mr. Weis. The shippers are very unhappy. I think they are un- 

ippy- 

Senator Macnuson. The port has been losing a lot of business ? 

Mr. Wetts. I would say so. Of course, since Eddie Cavanaugh 
as been there it has been going a little better, but I blame the city of 
New York for their excessive wharfage charges, and one thing or 
nother. I think your loading situation is a very difficult one. There 
ie a couple of ways it can be done. It is a question of which is the 
best, which can be worked out and how you can handle 

We haven’t had too much trouble, you see. I had a little difficulty 
n trying to get off on some of these things. In our operations we kind 

of go along with the Senator here, that we think we can run our 
business and we won't let anybody else run it if we can possibly help 
t. We have our troubles and headaches but we stand up for our 
contracts. 

The CuatrMaNn. May I interrupt you a second? Suppose the Isth- 
mian Steamship Co., and that you were still president of that com- 
pany, realizing the crookedness and the rotten practices on the docks 

New York and out on the west, the unfair practices that exist 
because of the bandits that control these unions, and so forth, suppose 
vou said, “We don’t want to be suckers. We will pick out 200 fellows 
from the mountains of California, rawbone huskies. Put a good 
stevedoring captain in charge. We will unload our own ships.” What 
would happen then ? 

Mr. Wetts, I think you would have chaos. 

Senator Magnuson. You would probably have a strike ? 

Mr. We tts. I can’t give you an answer to that one. 

The Cuatrman. Wouldn't it work? 

Mr. Wetts. Not after that, anyway. It would take a lot of doing. 

The Cuatrman. It would take some guts? 
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Mr. We ts. I agree with that. 

The CHatrMan. It would be a healthy thing? 

Mr. Wetts. It sure would, if you could do it. But I think you 
have a tough road to travel to try anything like that. 

The CuatrMan. Get the Government and some mayor and bring in 
the militia and say, “Come on.’ 

Mr. WELLS. re some spots I thought the Army ought to do that. 
But that is their business. They are Army people. They run their 
own show. You are right, Senator. There are lots of things that can 
be done. I think that the shipping people are going to try, I don’t 
know how far they are going to get until they get organized. 

Senator Magnuson. Don’t you think this is true, though; a lot of 
the operators, vou, having been one, would know the business, have fo 
expediency’s sake made contracts and tolerated a lot of practices or 
all waterfronts in this country where one thing has led to anothe: 
which finally resulted in some of these terrible conditions ? 

Mr. Wetts. So much so that it would take your breath away, sir. 

Senator MAGNUSON. And if the operators in the beginning some 
times had maybe stood up, as the Senator from New Hampshire say 
a lot of these problems might not now exist ? 

Mr. Wetts. I think that is so. I don’t mean to be critical now of 
my associates in the ship ping business. I think one of the difficult 
situations they have is trying to get the shipping people together 
They are individualists. They grow up with different trades. They 
have different ideas, different commitments. It isa very difficult thing 
to try to get a dozen or 2 dozen of those men in the room and hav 
them agree on anything. 

Senator Macnuson, It is a rough business to begin with ? 

Mr. We tts. It is. I can tell you that after 3814 years in it. 
Senator Magnuson. But, nevertheless, it is your considered opi 
ion that there has been a lot that the shippers have tolerated just to get 

the ships moving ? 

Mr. Wetis. When you say “shippers” now—— 

Senator Magnuson. I] mean, operators, 

Mr. Wetis. Well, there is another solution I ean just mention. One 
of the Important things, which I think should be shown from Frai | 
Nolan’s friendliness toward me in wanting to make that gift. is that 
under no circumstances inall the vears t hi i Jarka hs id our contract did 
we ever say to him and not Nolan particularly, because he wasn’t 


always present; Captain Jarka was present—under no cirewmstanc 
did we ever say to him, “* You settle that dispute bee ause we want to sa 
uur ship.” We always let the ship set until that dispute was settled. 
Those kinds of expediencies are the things that cause the trouble. 
Senator Magnuson. Ma my of them didn’ t do that ? 
Mr. Weis. Many of them didn’t do it. For those reasons. and 
many other réasons, theft, pilferage—I got a special little $10,000 


package of pineapples, which I think is amusing. 

The CnatrMan. A $10,000 package of pineapples? 

Mr. Wetis. Yes, for a dozen cans of pineapple. 

The Cuatrman. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Weuis. We had a shop steward. I can’t mention names now 
because the records are out of my mind. I can just give you the story of 
what happened. We had the shop steward, who was a longshoreman. 


He was picked up by one of our watchmen, and it was discovered he 
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had 12 cans of pineapple in his car. We were going to arrest him. 
We found out from our friends at the security bureau—and inciden- 
tally, that is some bureau that you ought to give some consideration to. 

The CHAIRMAN. W ho runs that ? 

Mr. WELLS. That is the shipo whners, towboat peop le, everybody in 
transportation that has any sense. Those who don’t contribute have 
no sense for the job they are doing. They are terriffic. 

The Cuamman. Is that the crowd that held up the 16 steamers in 
New York? 

Mr. Weis. No. This is the security bureau. It is run by John 
Hillier. They have former FBI people working there. They are 
doing an excellent job. 

But in any case, they picked this chap up with the 12 cans of pine- 

ipple Before 5 witnesses. 2 of the security boy Bill Geason of the 

Maritime Association and Herbert, one of our top adalah ies have 
our own watchmen service—they picked the fellow up and couldn't 
identify him, didn’t have sufficient evidence to prosecute him. 

The CHainMan. What was in the cans / 

Mr. Wetts. Pine: ap P le ;, So there was a big consignment on the 
dock, and you could ie it in with any particular block and we 
were advised that we ae In’t sign a complaint, couldn’t prosecute 
he fellow. 

Sut in any case, my people at t the dock decided that he had admitted 
he took them and they fired him. Because the 5 fired him they knocked 
off the ship, wouldn't work, on Thur aay. [ heard about it through 
my people- 

The Cramman. Knocked the ship off? 

Mr. Wetts. Stopped working. They walked off the ship and 
wouldn't work on Thursday. Friday morning they called for a meet 
ine, and LI had the meeting in1 L\ office. L very seldom got mixed up In 
these situations except when there was a chance of a big blowup. We 
had this meeting for a couple of hours. The vice presidents were all 


Ren ior his job back. They |} ked off 





this tellow to | e given Knocked of 
on Thursday. They didn’t work on Thursday. They didn’t turn to 


and start to work on Friday. We finally made up our minds : Tide) 


afternoon that we were not going to hire the fellow. They hadn't 
worked for 2 days. ; 

They decided they would work, that they wouldn’t attempt to sup- 
port this fellow any more. So I decided they wouldn't work Saturday 


and Sunday on overtime. So, I say it is my favorite story of the 
S 10.000 pineapples. 

The Cuatrman. When did they unload the ship ? 

Mr. Wetus. Monday morning. 

Mr. Rice. The $10,000 was lost ? 

Mr. We ts. It is a big 3-C ship. It was worth $2,500 
was sitting there 4 days. 

The CHamman. What became of the 12 cans of pineapple? 

Mr. We tts. The point is this. We are Pree for principle. As 
I told one of the vicepres idents, “It is j ist as a as that.” That 
man could come into my house and if he aa something that I just 
couldn’t identify, and he admitted it in front of me or 4 other people 
that he took it, he couldn’t go back in my house again. 

The Cuarrman. What did labor say to that argument? 


a day and 
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Mr. Weis. They were upset when the thing started. Joe Ryan 
called me on the phone and said, “What is it all about?” 1 told him. 
He said, “Well, did he actually take it?” I said, “You’re darn right he 
did.” He said, “To hell with him. Fire him.” 

The Cuatrrman. Was that on the Pacific coast ? 

Mr. Weuts. No, at New York. He said to fire him. He didn’t make 
any compunction about it. I don’t say Joe Ryan would say that all 
the time, but in this particular case he did. 

Mr. Rice. Joe Ryan’s business agents or the people under him didn’t 
take that position ¢ 

Mr. Wetis. They were pleading that men would shape. 

Mr. Rice. They were told not to shape by their delegates? 

Mr. Weuis. They were’ probably told not to shape by the fellow 
who was in trouble. He was the shop steward in charge of the pier. 
He probably said, “Now, if I don’t go to work, nobody goes to work,” 
and that is what happened. 

Mr. Rice. While you are talking about these matters, are you fa- 
miliar with the so-called port authority plan, the suggestion that per 
haps it might be wise to commence a different type of plan to obviate 
a necessity of the shapeup and have the employer, the operator be in 

| position of selecting his own hiri 1g boss who, in turn, could ple k 
val ar gangs, and when the additional people were needed, ships were 
in port, ‘those could be obtained at a registered hiring hall type of 
place; in other words, the transference of the selectivity of the people 
who work from the presently union-dominated hiring boss to the 
employer, with the union still having a lot of its rights? 

Mr. Weuts. I haven’t gone into the plan too much. I have had 
some ideas on that myself for a long time. Asa matter of fact, before 
I resigned from the presidency, my people were talking about it. 
We thought, and I believe, that a port the size of the city of New 
York could be cut into 8 or 12 sections, and instead of having men 
hired, man for man, have them set up in gangs. 

I also feel in this day and age of radio, radar, ship to shore phones, 
there is no reason why gangs can’t be ordered at 4 o’clock the day 
before to obviate the necessity of shaping at 7:55 in the morning, and 
if 1 section doesn’t have sufficient work, and the ee section is over- 
loaded, they could know by 4 or 6 o’clock the day before where to go 
e ajob. I think that can be done. 

[ don’t know whether the owners will go for that. They might think 
that is putting an extra burden on them. But it is done in so many 
places around the United States. I can’t see why it can’t work here. 
And I don’t see many times when you lose anything by it by delays. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Wells, we had testimony in connection with 
New York where in the unloading of a ship they had 10 gangs un- 
loading. There are 20 men in a gang? 

Mr. Weis. Twenty-three, as a rule. Sometimes 35. 

The Cuairman. That there were 10 gangs and that 5 could have 
done just as well. The question was raised why have 10 gangs when 
) could have done the work, and he said, “Our union contract demands 
it.” 

Mr. We ts. I haven’t run into that situation, sir, not in our opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Rice. You have heard of short ganging? 
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Mr. Wetts. Short gangs. I have seen a lot of that. I assume a lot 
of that has gone on. When you speak of short wangs, | thought you 
were speaking of al] gangs that were shortened up and had only 15 
in them. 

Mr. Rice. Don't you feel the taking of the aut hority, or the selectiv 
ity away from the hiring boss 

Mr. We us. I think that should be in the hands of the stevedore 
employer. I think he should be able to pick the gangs. I think they 
should do it on a gang basis and not on a man-to-man basis. Let if 
be known as Joe’s gang. Get the gang. You have different types of 
gangs. You have general cargo gangs, bulk cargo, other commodities. 

You have all kinds of specialists. A stevedore can tell what gang 
he wants. It will take a little working out. They will talk about 
seniority and who is going to get first preference. I think if you do 
that, and do it at 4 o'clock, you will spread your work a lot more. 
You'll make a lot more of the rank and file feel happy about it and 
combat some of your communism, giving them a chance to work. 

I think those things can be done. They can't be done overnight. 
They are some of my pipedreams that to me seem to make sense. 

The Cuarrman. Have you ever reduced these thoughts of yours 
to writing? 

Mr. Weis. No, I haven’t, but you wouldn't have to go far to get 
that information, Senator, because my operating vice president and 
myself are pretty close. We thought pretty much along the same 
lines. Hecansupply that. 

Asa matter of fact, I think they have supplied a lot of this informa- 
tlon to the New York Shipping Association. 

The Cuarrman. Would you mind sending us in the form of a let- 
ter your suggestion on some dock improvements in America, a 
memorandum ¢ 

Mr. Wetus. Well, I will certainly give it some thought. 

The CuarrMan. It can’t incriminate you at all. 

Mr. We tts. I am not concerned about incrimination. 

Mr. Rice. I don’t think Mr. McAluney is here. We have one more 
witness called. I understand he had 8 ships in. 

The CuarrMan. How much money <lid he get ? 

Mr. Rice. A little better than $7,500. I think we should announce 
at this time that the committee will convene at 2 o'clock tomorrow, 
at which time we will hear from Mr. McAluney of the Stockard 
Line, and also from Mr. Hedden of the New York Port Authority 
and from Father Corridan. 

At that time we hope to get some suggestions along constructive 
lines. 

Mr. We tts. He will probably come along with a couple. 

The CuatrmMan. You will adhere to my request? The committee 
is adjourned until 2 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 3:56 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 7, 1953 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND Foreign CoMMERCE, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

The subcommittee met at 2:03 p. m., in room G-16, Capitol, Sen- 
ator Charles W. Tobey (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Charles W. Tobey and John O. Pastore. 

Also present: Downey Rice, counsel; Francis X. Plant, assistant 
counsel; Murray E. Jackson, investigator; and Stanley T. Fisher, 
accountant. 

The CuatrMan. The committee is in session. Mr. McAluney, will 
you come forward, please? Will you hold up your right hand? Do 
a solemnly swear that the testimony that you are about to give will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

Mr. McAuuney. I do. 

Mr. Rice. I might announce, Mr. Chairman, that this phase of the 
hearing is a continuation of some of the testimony taken yesterday 
dealing with certain disbursements that were made by Frank Nolan, 
president of Jarka Stevedoring Co., which disbursements were car- 
ried in what they call an “agency commission account” of the Jarka 
company, and for tax purposes were considered nondeductible, inas 
much as they declined to reveal the identity of the recipients of the 
payments. 

The CuHatrrMan. That is the Frank Nolan that we otherwise know 
as “Santa Claus’’? 

Mr. Rice. Maybe. Mr. McAluney, will you identify yourself for 


the record 4 How do you spell your name / 


TESTIMONY OF J. P. McALUNEY, PHILADELPHIA, PA., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY ROLAND C. EVANS, JR., ATTORNEY, PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. 


Mr. McAuunry. J. P. McAluney, M-c-A-l-u-n-e-y. 

Mr. Rice. What is your residence iaiies ? 

Mr. McAtuney. 7229 Forrest Avenue, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Rice. You are rer anied by counsel ? 

Mr. Evans. My name is Roland C. Evans, Jr. I represent Mr. 
McAluney. 

Mr. Rice. Your office address? 

Mr. Evans. 225 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mr. Rick. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Evans. As I tol 
you, if you feel you can throw any light or clarification on these 
things, we would be glad to have your help and advice. Mr. McAlune 
is perfectly at liberty to advise with you during the interrogation. 

Mr. Evans. I would like to make a brief statement in the nature 
of an introduction, so that as you listen to this testimony, you w 
take it in the light of his background. 

Mr. McAluney is 53 years of age; married with two children; has 
been in the shipping business since 1917, 

He was a captain in the Navy during World War IT, and has 
never been involved in any matter of the nature of a criminal indict 
ment or accusation. He comes before you with that record. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. McAluney, what is your present position ¢ 

Mr. McAuunry. I am manager of the Philadelphia office of Stock- 
ard & Co., Inc., steamship agents. 

Mr. Rice. That is S-t-o-c-k-a-r-d ? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Where is the headquarters of Stockard ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. 17 Battery Place, New York City. 

Mr. Rice. That is a steamship cor poration ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. In turn, the Stockard corporation is agent for certain 
other steamship lines, for instance, the Levant; isn’t that right? 

Mr. McAvuney. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if that is the same Stockard Steamship Cor 
portion which was indicated in an exhibit yesterday, that although 
not a subsidized line, during the period 1947 up to date, has at one 
time or another operated vessels of the United States Maritime 
Administration ? 

Mr. McAuuney. I think, sir, for the record, that the company with 
whom I am associated in Philadelphia is Stockard & Co., Ine., sir. 
Stockard & Co., Inc., is also in New York, the parent company. Then, 
sir, there is a Stockard Steamship Corp., which is the one that you 
have reference to as the GAA operators of vessels. 

Mr. Rice. Are those companies connected i in any way? 

Mr. McAuuney. } 

Mr. Rice. Is there any interlocking directorship ? 

Mr. McAuuney. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Do you treat the Stockard Steamship Corp. as a separate 
entity ¢ 

Mr. McAuunery. I think so. 

Mr. Rice. And it is not identified at all with your outfit? 

Mr. McAuunery. No, sir. What I was trying to convey was that 
Stockard & Co., Inc., is associated with Stockard & Co., Inc., of New 
York. The Stockard Steamship Corp. is a separate—— 

Mr. Rice. In no way connected with Stockard & Co. 

Mr. McAvuney. They occupy the same offices, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have any function or communication with the 
Stockard Steamship Corp. ? 

Mr. McAuunry. Yes, sir, as local agent in Philadelphia, just the 
same as I do with Stockard & Co., Inc., and also other lines for which 
we are agents in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Rice. So that Stockard Steamship Corp. has, from time to time, 
contracted with the Maritime Administration under the bare-boat 
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charter and general agency agreements, meaning that they charter 
or lease vessels of the Government and, in turn, operate thelr own 
vessels for Government business ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. In the testimony of Frank Nolan, before the New York 
State Crime Commission, he made certain statements about activities 
of himself and his company. Do you know Frank Nolan? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. How long have you known him / 

Mr. McAtunry. Twenty-seven, twenty-eight years, I suppose. 

Mr. Rice. For a long time he was stationed in Philadelphia, was 
he not ¢ 

Mr. McAuunery. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. How long have you been general manager, or manager of 

e Philadelphia office of Stockard 

Mr. McAuuney. Since its inception, February 1949. 

Mr. Rice. February 1949 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Since that time, has either of your companies, or the 
uitfits that you represent through your companies, contracted with 

e Jarka company for stevedoring services / 

Mr. McAruney. Not in Philadelphia, sir, that is, nothing which 
stemmed from Philadelphia ; is that the question ¢ 

Mr. Rice. No, it wasn’t the question. The question was had they 
one any business at all with either of your companies, or the ones 
you represent ¢ 

Mr. McAuunery. The Jarka corporation now does the stevedoring 
for the Levant Line and Khedivial Lines. 

Mr. Rice. Those two lines are represented by your office; is that 
orrect ¢ 

Mr. McAuunry. Stockard & Co., Inc., sir, are the general agents 
for those lines in New York. 

Mr. Rice. There came a time when certain moneys were delivered 

}you by Frank Nolan. We would be interested in having you tell the 
committee the circumstances surrounding delivery of cash money to 
vou by Mr. Nolan, fixing the time when the first transaction took 
place, 

Mr. McAuuney. The best I can remember is that the first conver- 
sation between Captain O'Reilly and myself took place in July of 1949. 

Mr. Rice. Captain O'Reilly is an officer or representative agent of 
the Jarka company; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. McAuunery. That is right. 

Mr. Ricr. That was July 1949. Tell us what happened ? 

Mr. McAtunry. We were having difficulty, that is, when I say that 
Stockard & Co. was having difficulty getting or we) ing assigned a pier 
to us which we could use either exclusively or have priority rights. 
\s a result of it, I was looking around for some other space where 
we could accommodate our vessels. The then director of wharves, 
docks, and ferries in Philadelphia, who is since deceased, Mr. Hard- 
enstein, contacted me and wanted to know if I would be interested in 
taking over the south side of pier 5. 

Mr. Rice. Iam sorry. I can’t quite hear you, Mr. McAluney. You 
will have to keep your oice up. 
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Mr. McAuunry. AsI say, Mr. Hardenstein, the director of wharves, 
dock, and ferries, who is since deceased, contacted me and asked m 
if I would be interested in leasing the south side of pier 5, which is 
a municipally owned pier, 

I contacted my principals. They did not see their way clear to 
go into anything like that. So I decided to do it on my own. 

Mr. Rice. When you talk about your principals, you mean in 
Stockard ? 

Mr. McAtuney. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. As far as they were concerned, their decision was either 
not feasible or practicable at the time—— 

Mr. McArounry. That our business did not warrant it at that time, 

Mr. Rice. You thought it was a good idea to do that; so you under- 
took to do it on your own, you say # 

Mr. McArunry. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. What happened, that is, to lease the pier? 

Mr. McAtunry. I formed a company and made arrangements to 
lease the pier. 

Mr. Rice. You formed a company of your own? 

Mr. McAxrunry. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. What was the name of that company ? 

Mr. McAuuney. Mobile Service Co. 

Mr. Rice. How do you spell that ? 

Mr. McArunry. M-o-b-i-l-e Service Co. 

Mr. Rice. Is that a corporation ? 

Mr. McAuuney. Originally it was a company, and incorporated 
later. 

Mr. Rice. It was just a trade name, so to speak ? 

Mr. McAuunry. A fictitious name. 

Mr. Rice. When was it incorporated as a corporation, as we know it. 

Mr. McAtunery. November 1949. 

Mr. Rice. Back around the middle of the summer, then, these nego- 
tiations were going on? 

Mr. McAtunery. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. At the time it was incorporated, who became the stock- 
holders ? 

Mr. McAuunry. Mrs. McAluney and myself. 

Mr. Rice. Has that situation continued up to the present ? 

Mr. McAuuney. No, sir. In March of 1950—— 

Mr. Rice. At least, for several years you and Mrs. McAluney were 
the sole stockholders—— 

Mr. McA.uney. For several months. 

The Cuatrman. Did anybody else put any money in besides you 
and your wife? 

Mr. McAuuney. Not in the beginning, sir. I didn’t have sufficient 
— myself, to do it. That was the reason for my talking with 

Captain O'Reilly. 

Mr. Rice. What was the nature of your conversation with Captain 
O'Reilly ? 

Mr. McAuunry. I told him that I understood they were having 
difficulty getting piers for their sugar ships, and that I felt pier 5 
would be an ideal pl ice for them, particul arly since it was a belt-line 
pier, which means that it could be serviced by all three roads. I told 
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him I would require more money than I had, myself, or could raise 
to carry iton. He said that he would see what he could do. 

Mr. Rice. Why was it that you picked upon Captain O’Reilly to 
have this discussion with ? 

Mr. McA.tunery. You mean, in preference to anyone else in Jarka, 
sir 

Mr. Rice. A bank or some ae like that. 

Mr. McAuunrey. I felt, sir, that in pier 5 we would have a mutual 
interest in that they coda ie some place for their ships and my 
company would benefit by having the ships there, which eventually 

appened. 

Mr. Rice. You thought it was a mighty fine idea, and I take it you 
convinced him that it was a good idea, too; is that right? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. Then, did you ask him for a certain amount? 

Mr. McAuuney. Well, we talked about $3,000 to $5,000 would be 
necessary to meet current expenses or to make it possible for me 
to get anything and everything that was necessary to carry on. 

Mr. Rice. In arriving at that figure, and that request or conversa 
tion you had with Captain O’Reilly, were you talking to him as a 
representative of Jarka Co., that possibly Jarka would put up the 
money ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney.. It would be Jarka’s ships that would use the pier. 

Mr. Rice. The money onl 1 come from Jarka / 

Mr. McAuunry. Yes, si 

Mr. Rice. What was sped to effect this lease that you wanted to 
get into? 

Mr. McAtwunny. Well, of course, there was equipment necessary, 
in addition to the payment of rent and meeting payrolls, and so on, 
and so forth, which would come up before we could render invoices 
for services rendered. 

Mr. Rice. The Mobile was to render services; is that the idea? 

Mr. McAuuney. Services to whom, sir? 

Mr. Ricr. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. McAnunery. The Mobile Service Corp. would render service 
to anyone who used our terminal for the docking of their vessels. 

Mr. Rice. What service was Mobile Service going to render? Were 
they going to load and unload? 

Mr. McAuuney. No. They would furnish facilities for the dock- 
ing of the vessel and facilities for the loading—rather, for the receiv- 
ing and delivering of cargo. 

_Mr. Rice. I understand that they were going to lease a pier, which 
is a piece of real estate. It wouldn’t appear that you needed $5,000 
to lease a pier. I don’t understand what you need the $3,000 to $5,000 
for. 

Mr. McAuunry. Well, sir; it is necessary to get equipment. 

Mr. Rice. What kind of ‘equipmen t do you need to lease a pier? 

Mr. McAuunry. Cargo-handling equipment for receiving and de- 
livering of cargo. Also, it is necessary to have furnishings to make 
certain purchs uses of materials for the operation of the pier, sir. When 
the pier is offered to you, it is just a bare pier. There is nothing there 
whatever. 

Mr. Rice. So, in order to make it available to someone else, it had 
to have equipment on it? 
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Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did you get the money from Captain O'Reilly ? 

Mr. McAuunry. Not directly. 

Mr. Rice. What happened ¢ 

Mr. McAuunry. I was in contact with Captain O'Reilly. He said 
that he thought they could assist me to see Mr. Nolan the next time | 
was in New York, and that he would see to it that I—at least, I unde: 
stood him to say that I would receive some money to get started or to 
help me along. 

Mr. Rice. That did happen, didn’t it ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. How did it happen? How did Nolan and you get 
together; where did that take place ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. In Mr. Nolan’s office. 

Mr. Rice. In New York? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You went up to New York. Can you fix the time when 
you were up there / 

Mr. McAvuney. Not definitely, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You know what year it was ? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, in 1949. 

Mr. Rice. The summer of 1949? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What happened up there / 

Mr. McAuuney. Well, I went to see Mr. Nolan, and we talked about 
the situation. He said that he understood that there were certain 
things I could do in Philadelphia, that I intended to do in Phila 
delphia, and that could be done in conjunction with the Jarka sugar 
ships. 

Mr. Rice. And he turned over the money ? 

Mr. McAuunrey. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. At that time he turned the money over there—— 

Mr. McA.uney. The first time, ves, sir. 

Mr. Ricr. How did he turn it over ? 

Mr. McA.uney. To the best of my recollection, sir, in 1949 I received 
$2,000. 

Mr. Rice. In cash? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Why didn’t he draw a check ? 

Mr. McAuunry. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. You took the $3,000. What did you do with that ? 

Mr. McAuunry. I put it in the bank for purposes of getting Mobile 
started and paving any current expenses that there were. 

Mr. Rice. What bank did you put it in? 

Mr. McA.uney. To the best of my recollection, sir, the First 
National. 

Mr. Rice. In Philadelphia? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

The CHarrman. Did you open that account in the name of James 
McAluney, agent ? 

Mr. McA.uuney. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Your personal account ? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 
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The CHarrMan. It was money in trust to do a certain job, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. McAuunry. No, it was my thought, sir, that it was an advance 
to help me get this Mobile Service Corp. started. 

Mr. Rice. There was the $3,000 in your personal account in the 
bank. You later on received some more money from Nolan. How did 
that come about ? 

Mr. McAuuney. It developed that I did not have quite enough to 
carry on, so that in conversation again with Captain O’Reilly, 1 ad 
vised him of the situation, and he said that he would talk to Mr. Nolan, 
ind that was it. 

Mr. Rice. You did lease the pier / 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Pier 5? 

Mr. McAtuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. In November, you started the Mobile Service Corp. 

Mr. McAuvuNney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Wasthe money then transferred into an account ? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir, Mobile Service account. 

Mr. Rice. In what bank was that maintained 4 

Mr. McAuuney. First National of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Rice. The same bank. 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. When did the emergency arise where you needed addi 
tional funds? 

Mr. McAuunpry. In the early part of 1950. 

Mr. Ricr. You told Captain OReilly how much you needed ? 

Mr. McAuuney. I told him I thought I would require another 
$2, 000, 

Mr. Rice. Another $2,000? 

Mr. McAtuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Did you go to New York and see Mr. Nolan and get 
another $2,000 ? ' | 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. The same circumstances ? 

Mr. McAuvuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. That was in cash? 

Mr. McAuuneEy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What account did that go into? 

Mr. McALuUNEY. Mobile service Corp., sir. to the best of my reco] 
lection. | 

Mr. Rice. Don’t you know ? 

Mr. McAtuney. Well, it is not clear to me, sir, whether I put it in 
my own account and transferred it to Mobile, or what. 

Mr. Rice. It is not clear? 

Mr. McAtuney. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. But it is in one or the other? 

Mr. McAuuney. It eventually got into Mobile. 

Mr. Ricr. Mobile, at that time, was a stock owned by you and your 
wife? a F 

Mr. McAucney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Any other participants? 

Mr. McAuuney. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You were the officers, stockholders, and directors? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is richt 
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Mr. Rice. Did there come a time when you got some more money 
from Jarka, Nolan ? 

Mr. McAuunry. Sometime later. In between there, the Mobik 
Service Corp. liad passed from my hands, s 

Mr. Rick. How did you dlivest yourself of the Mobile Ser ice Co1 p. ¢ 

Mr. McAvunry. Stockard & Co., Inc., purchased my entire interest 
In Mobile Ser ice ¢ orp. 

Mr. Rice. First, we had Stockard not particularly interested in 
taking over pier 5¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You form a company, known as the Mobile Service, and 
you take it over? 

Mr. McAuunery. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Now, then, Stockard, in effect, changes its corporate mind 
and decides it is a good idea, and they take over your interest, is that 
it 4 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. When did that happen ? 

Mr. McAuunery. March or April of 1950. 

Mr. Rice. That was a month or two after you got the second $2,000 
from Nolan ? 

Mr. McAuunrey. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. What did they pay you for the Mobile stock 4 

Mr. McAuuney. The $5,000 which the stock comet ed sir. That 
was all. 

Mr. Rice. They bought your stoc k and bought the corpor: ition. 

Mr. McAuuney, That is right. 

Mr. Rice. The $5,000 that they delivered to you in return for the 
assets of Mobile, what did you - with that $5,000 2 

Mr. McAuuney. I deposited it in my personal account. 

The CHarrman. Why didn’t you pay it back? 

Mr. McAtuney. I had some other investments that I was interested 
in, sir, and I thought I could help my situation with that. 

The Crairman. Was your first duty to do that or pay back the 
money you received from this erov-t when you sold the COMPany 5 


Was it your duty to pay that back, in all honesty and integrity / 

Mr. Mi ALUNEY. I suppose so. 

The Cuamman. Did you show these sums on your Federal income 
tax ¢ 


Mr. McAtuney. No. sir, because I subsequently mailed 
Jarka, sir, for the $5,000. 

The CHarrMan,. That was a deathbed repentance, wasn’t it? 

Mr. McAvouney. That was in 1950. 

The CaarrMan. Why did you send the notes on then and not before ? 

Mr. McAuuney. Well, because at that time I felt assured that being 
that Stockard was fone to take over Mobile Service Corp., I would 
be in a position to return it. There was no question about it, then, sir 
In the beginning it was just a gamble. As I said, sir, Stockard didn’t 
feel that the gamble was worthwhile. 

The CuatrMan. My point is, you got the $5,000 from Jarka. And 
then, when Stockard bought the company of you, that you had formed, 
you got liquid assets, cash; wouldn't the natural thing be for a man 
to pay it back to Jarka; didn’t that ever occur to you? 


notes to 
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Mr. McAtunry. Not at the moment, sir, be 

ruld make some other investment 
The CHairnMan. Now, then, you have g 
Mr. McALuNEy. Yes, sir. 
he CHAIRMAN. How lone do they run: : 

McAvuney. Three yea 
he CHAIRMAN. What percent of inter: 

Ir. McALuNey. None. 

he CHAIRMAN, Did ye uever pay those note 
[r. McAtunry. No. sir. 

he CHAIRMAN, Where are the notes, now ? 

Mr. McAuuney. To the best of my knowledge, Jarka has them. 
I mailed—— 

he CHaiRMAN. Did you give them by hand ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. I mailed them. 

The CHatmman, With a letter accompanying them ? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

The (“HAIRMAN. Did they ever acknowledge receipt ( f them / 

Mr. McAuuney. No, sir. 

Phe CHarMan. Why didn’t you get a receipt / 

Mr. McAuuney. I can’t answer that. 

The CuarrnMan. I mean, when a man sends a note to a company, he 

ually wants acknowledement of it, doesn { he? 

Mr. Rice. He had the money, Senator. This brings you up to 
March 1950, and Stockard takes over Mobile Service. There was some 
iiditional money obtained from Nolan in cash. Tell us what that 

for. 

Mr. McAcuney. In the latter part of 1950 a gentleman came to see 

‘with regard to handling pumolite, which is a volcanic rock. 

Mr. Rice. How do you spell that ? 

Mr. McAtunery. P-u-m-o-l-i-t-e. He had been bringing it in small 
ots to Philadelphia on vessels, and he wanted to go into it on a whole 
le basis and bring in a full cargo. He was directed to me by a 
friend of mine who knew we were in the steamship business and the 


| 
\ 
| 
\ 
| 
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irtering business. So, he was interested in chartering full cargo. 

Mr. Rice. Do you want to name this pumolite man 

Mr. McAtunry. George Weinrott. 

Mr. Rice. W here is he located i 

Mr. MeArtuney. I think he is at 19th and Locust Streets; it is in 
Philadelphia, sir, 

Mr. Rice. Whom is he connected with ? 

Mr. MaAtuney. Nineteenth and Locust, under his own name. 

The CuarkMan. What is volcanic rock used for ? 

Mr. McAuuney. It is used as a substitute or in conjunction with 
cement in making cinderblocks and similar products. 

Mr. Rice. Weinrott wanted you to invest in this pumolite. What 
did that have to do with Jarka ? 

Mr. McAvuney. First, sir, Mr. Weinrott just wanted to charter the 
vessels. He wanted me to act as an agent in chartering the vessels. 
Then, in the course of handling 1G. it developed that he also wanted 
someone who would do the stevedoring on the vessels, furnish ter 
minals, facilities, and so on, and so forth, all along the coast, from 
Tampa and Jacksonville, up to New York. We are not in the steve 
doring business, that is, Mobile Service Corp. Jarka was the only 


; 
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general stevedore whom I could think of that had offices in the various 
places who might be interested. 

The Cuatrman. Did that volcanic rock come from some of the great 
volcanoes in Florida? 

Mr. McAuuney. From the Mediterranean, on some islands in the 
Mediterranean. 

Mr. Rice. Jarka presumably would be interested in the venture 
from the point of view of furnishing stevedoring services 4 

Mr. McAruney. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Did you find out how much of an investment was needed 
in this venture ? 

Mr. McAvounery. From the figures that Mr. Weinrott was quoting, 
he was talking about 72,000 tons a year, which represents, roughly, 
about a half-million dollars, 

Mr. Rice. I am talking about how much you had to put up to get 
info it. 

Mr. McAuuney. Well, from the terminal standpoint, at that time, 
Mr. Rice, the Mobile Service Corp. was in a position to take care of 
that feature of it. I mean, as far as the pier leasing, and so on, was 
concerned, it was. But Mr. Weinrott wanted an overall arrangement 
where he would know how much it would cost him to set the pumolit: 
down at a place of rest where his customers could pick it up. So, 
that is where Stockard & Co. came into the picture as a steamship 
agent, Mobile Service Corp. as a terminal operator, and then Jarka 
as a stevedore. 

Mr. Rice. What I am thinking about is, where does McAluney come 
in as an investor ¢ 

Mr. McAuunry. As president of Mobile Service, I still retained my 
title of the Mobile Service Corp. 

Mr. Rice. Although you had sold your stock ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. I had no personal investment to 
make, excepting that it required considerable missionary work and 
traveling up and down the coast and to various places, and also the 
possibility of leasing facilities for the stevedore; so that in conversa 
tion again with Captain O'Reilly, in view of the situation, we had 
talked about an advance for expenses and for various setting up of 
facilities to handle the situation when and if it materialized. 

The CHatrman. What were you preaching as a missionary ? 

Mr. McAtuney. Sir? 

The CHarrman. What were you preaching as a missionary ? 

Mr. McAtunry. I wasn’t doing so much preaching, Senator, as | 
was looking for facilities to handle this business. 

Mr. Rice. Your function, then, in this venture was to be an advance 
agent, so to speak. You were to look around and find out where he 
could find facilities to import this volcanic rock and handle it? 

Mr. McAtcney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. In doing that, it was going to cost some money to travel. 
So, that was the money that was needed in this venture. You talked 
to Captain O'Reilly and said, “If we are going to do this, I need some 
money,” is that the idea ? 

Mr. McAvuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. How much did they feel was needed for doing that work 
as an advance account ? 
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Mr. McAuuney. Well, approximately $1,000, $2,000, I suppose, 
because there were, as I said, certain facilities that had to be leased, 
or at least, a token payment made to hold the facilities, 

Mr. Rice. You had to put some “down money” if you located any 
| rospective facilities ? 

Mr. McAtunry. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. So, you felt you would need $2,000 2 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You then went through the same procedure with Nolan, 
and Nolan gave you $2,000 in cash ¢ 

Mr. McAtuney. That isr ight. 

Mr. Rice. Can you fix the time of the third payment, then, from 
Nolan. $3.000, $ 2.0002 

Mr. McAuuney. The other two, to the best of my recollection, were 
the latter part of 1950 or 1951, possibly all in 1951, the $2,000. 

Mr. Rice. The $2,000 was sometime in 1951? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. I take it, then, you went and you did make a trip? 

Mr. McAtunry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And spent a few hundred dollars ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And nothing amounting to very much was accomplished ? 
[ am not criticizing something, but the venture didn’t mature, shall 
we say, or prosper ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. It reached the stage where I had one vessel nomi- 
nated that was to carry the first parcel of 6,000 tons, until Mr. Wein- 
rott felt that he required more financing than the Mobile Service 
Corp. and the Jarka Corp. had agreed to, in the beginning. 

Mr. Rice. You looked around, though, for some pier facilities, but 
you didn’t lease anything ? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. The venture became a dead issue ? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You ran up several hundred dollars worth of expenses, I 
take it, looking around ¢ 

Mr. McA.uney. Right. 

Mr. Rice. There is one thing there that doesn’t seem to add up. 
Maybe you can throw some light on it. 

The CHairMan. One? 

Mr. Rice. At least one. You needed $2,000 to travel, in this venture, 
which was late in 1950 or 1951. At that time, you had $5,000 in your 
account which was left over from the previous thing that had passed 
out of existence, insofar as your investment was concerned. 

Mr. McAuunry. Well, sir, that was—as a personal venture with 
Jarka, whereas this other arrangement had to do with Mobile Service 
Corp. and Jarka Corp. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if you would say that over real slow. That, 
frankly, didn’t sink in. 

Mr. McAtunry. My first arrangements for the $5,000 was a per- 
sonal—— 

Mr. Rice. Personal ? 

Mr. McAuunry. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Go ahead. 
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Mr. McAvounry. And the second one was as Mobile Service Corp. 
participating in it, sir. 

Mr. Rice. I just don’t follow that. The Mobile Service was pai 
ticipating in the second, you say ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. That isr ight. 

Mr. Rice. I can’t follow tha at. You were then out of Mobile Servi 
as far as any investment was concerned, and the money was delivered 
to you personally and you made the travel. This is all on behalf of 
Mobile Service 

Mr. McAuvuney. A lot of the travel, sir, would be for Mobile Service 
and Jarka Corp. 

Mr. Rice. When you got the $2,000 from Nolan, what account did 
that go into, the last $2,000 ? 

Mr. McAvuney. I put that in my personal account. 

Mr. Rice. That went in your personal account / 

Mr. McA.uney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What bank ? 

Mr. McAtunry. The Credit Union of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Rice. Philadelphia Credit Union ? 

Mr. McAtuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. In your own name ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes sir. 

Mr. Rice. Where is that located ? 

Mr. McAuuney. 1528 North Broad Street. 

Mr. Rice. Is that the name of the account ? 

Mr. McAuuney. Knights of Columbus Credit Union, Federal Credit 
Union. 

Mr. Rice. When you drew down the $5,000 from Stockard, Stockard 
paid you back for your investment in Mobile. Where did you put th 
$5000 7 

Mr. McAuuney. I am trying to reeall, sir, whether I put it into 
the First National or Germantown Savings Fund. 

Mr. Rice. In any event, it went into a personal account, either the 
First National or the Germantown Savings, and both of those are 
in your name ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Does that continue to exist until today ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. So that you still have the money on deposit in those 
accounts 4 

Mr. McAuunry. I have always had it. 

Mr. Rice. It is an account in your own name, either in the credit 
union or in personal accounts ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. I don’t like to go back, but when I started to ask you 
why you called for an ad litional $ $2,000, when you had $5,000, so to 
speak, in your hand, you said it was the difference between the per 
sonal and Mobile thing. I don’t see where Mobile has had the benefit 
of any of this. 

Mr. McAvunry. The original $5,000 I felt was a personal loan 
that I had made from the Jarka Corp. The other was to be used in 
conjunction with furthering the handling of this pumolite, and was 
something that I could draw on or use for Jarka Corp. if anything 
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turned up. That is the reason I didn’t deposit it as Mobile Service 
Corp., sir. 

Mr. Rice. You did say that you returned some notes to Jarka? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s see if we can establish when the notes were delivered 
to Jarka. You first borrowed $3,000 in the summer of 1949. And 
you got $2,000 more early in 1950. And then I guess in 1951 you got 
$2,000 more. Tell us how the notes worked. 

Mr. McAuunry. To the best of my recollection, in March of 1950, 
I sent them two notes. 

Mr. Rice. At which time you had $5,000 ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. I sent them notes for $5,000. 

Mr. Rice. Is that all one note? 

Mr. McAuuney. Two notes, $3,000 and $2,000. 

Mr. Rice. And those were on regular note forms? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. It was a promise to pay whom ¢ 

Mr. McAvunry. Jarka Corp. 

Mr. Rice. They were made payable to Jarka Corp. ? 

Mr. McAtuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. They were signed by whom $ 

Mr. McAuuney. Me. 

Mr. Rice. And what was the maturity date of those notes ¢ 

Mr. McAuunry. Three years. 

Mr. Rice. Starting in 1950? 

Mr. McAuuney. One of them in 1949, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You dated it back to the time that you received the 
money ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. That would be the $3,000 one? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. They were non-interest-bearing ? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You delivered them at the same time by letter? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Have you made any curtailment or payment on those 
notes % 

Mr. McAuuney. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. At least one of them, and presumably all of them, would 
have matured now and be past maturity. They would be due and 
payable. Has Jarka called on you for payment of that obligation? 

Mr. McAuunrey. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Why not ? 

Mr. McAuunery. I don’t know. The reason that I haven’t attempted 
to make payment, sir, was because of the publicity given to this mat- 
ter in December of 1949. That was the first I had heard of it. 

Mr. Rice. Publicity was given to what ? 

Mr. McAtuney. In 1952. 

Mr. Rice. Yes. When the State crime commission had Mr. Nolan 
testify ? 

Mr. McAuunry. That is right. So I conferred with my lawyer 
and he said that under the circumstances I should wait until I was 
officially notified or had some information about it rather than to 
rush in and attempt to pay them at that time. 
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The first one hadn’t matured, sir. 

The CHamrman. Did Jarka’s balance sheet show any notes 

‘eivable ? 

Mr. McAuuney. I don’t know, sir. 

The CHarrMaANn, You didn’t see a copy of it ? 

Mr. McAtuney. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. This 1949 note would have matured early in 1950 and 
have been payable? 

Mr. McAuuney. December of 1949, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Would have been payable ? 

Mr. McAvunery. In December of 1952. 

Mr. Rice. You are pretty sure about that? 

Mr. McAuunry. I am relatively certain, not positive. 

Mr. Rice. You said you got the money in July of 1949, or in the 
summer of 1949. That was when the need for renting this pier 5 
occurred ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. Right. 

Mr. Rice. So if you made the note, dated it as of the time the obliga- 
tion was assumed, it would have been dated in the summer of 1949, 
and would have matured or become payable in the summer of 1952; 
isn’t that right? 

Mr. McA.uney. It was dated in December of 1949, sir, because | 
felt it would give me the opportunity of using the money as long as 
I possibly had to during that time. 

Mr. Rice. You say ther re was some publicity in December of 1952 
growing out of Mr. Nolan’s testimony ? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You conferred with a lawyer. What lawyer did you 
confer with? 

Mr. McAuuney. Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Evans right here ? 

Ir. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You say his advice was to wait until you got some official 
notification ? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. This is a personal obligation ? 

Mr. McAtuney. I mean, get some official notification of my being 
mentioned in this crime committee situation. 

Mr. Rice. Frankly, I don’t follow that. Maybe Mr. Evans can 
straighten that out. I don’t see what that had to do with paying 
back an obligation that was due and payable. 

Mr. Evans. It wasn’t due and payable until after he read in the 
paper that his name was mentioned as receiving money from Jarka. 
Then because the note, as he has explained, was dated sometime in 
December, and this publicity broke in the very first part of December, 
as I recall, the first I heard about it, and when he came to me I didn’t 
want him to rush in and pay the notes, and told him to wait until 
they were demanded, that I was afraid there might be some tax angle. 

I said that if they established that that money is yours, you will 
have to pay income tax on it and return the rest of it. You shouldn’t 
return it all now until we see what happens, no demand having been 
made for the money anyhow at that time. 

Mr. Rice. No demand has ever been made? Suppose no demand 
will be made. What are you going to do? 
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Mr. Evans. After he clears it with the tax authorities, he will give 
back the rest of it or at least he will tender it. 

Mr. Rice. He is going to pay income tax on it 

Mr. Evans. We want to satisfy the collector that none is due. We 
don’t want to pay and then have him come after us for tax on it. 
We are now well aware that Jarka claims it isa gift. We say it isa 
loan, and he wants to give it back. If Jarka prevails, we will have to 
pay a tax on it. 

Mr. Rice. Have you conferred with the tax people on it? 

Mr. Evans. Not uptodate. We intend to. 

Mr. Rice. So you have had no communication from Jarka as to 
these things? They are all due and payable now? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You have had no demand for payment ? 

Mr. McAtunry. No. 

Mr. Rice. Can you throw any light on the siutation, in the face of 
your statements that these things were loans, and that you have given 
notes, if Nolan would testify on oath that the payments were “strictly 
goodwill” and had nothing to do with any contract between the firms 
represented by Stockard and Jarka, that “this gentleman operates in 
Philadelphia and our subsidiary company in Philadelphia has had 
considerable business with him. He has helped us in many ways to 
acquire other business in Philadelphia, not this alone, his own 
company.” 

And he goes on to explain in view of the fact that he had ulcers 
it wasn’t possible for him to entertain as some others did, and he had 
taken this means in connection with you, and speaking of Mr. Wells, 
Mr. Von Herbulis and others who had received payments which were 
carried in the same account, that it was in the nature of agency com- 
missions, he called it, for business that he transacted and was evidence 
of goodwill. Were these in any way goodwill payments, as far as you 
were concerned ? 

Mr. McAtuney. Not from my understanding of goodwill, and 
from what you have said. I had no authority to sign any contracts 
with the Jarka Corp. 

Mr. Rice. I understand. He said that. He said that it was good- 
will, that the gentleman operates in Philadelphia. They didn’t inter- 
rogate him closely because the State crime commission had no juris- 
diction over matters outside the State and city of New York. But 
he did, I think it would be a fair inference to say, lump the explana- 
tion together with the explanations he gave for the payments to Mr. 
Wells and Mr. Von Herbulis, who were examined yesterday, and both 
of whom frankly testified in their opinion they were gifts to them, 
that no repayment was expected and both of them, I believe, agreed it 
was stupid to accept the money. 

That is beside the point as far as you are concerned. I am wonder- 
ing if you can throw any light on why Nolan handled you that way 
in his testimony ? 

Mr. McAuuney. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Could you throw any light on why he included those 
statements in this non-deductible account for which he refused to 
name the recipients of the money? 

Mr. McAuuney. No, sir. 
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Mr. Rice. Or compelled to do so by the direction of the crime com- 
mission. You don’t know anything about that? 

Mr. McAuunery. No, sit 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if you can further throw any light on this. 
We have here, Mr. Chairman, a letter of May 5, 1953, directed to 
you as chairman of this subcommittee, signed by the vice president 
in charge of finance and accounts of the Jarka Corp. It looks like 
C. B. Sellors. 

Mr. Sellors says here this past week : 

Dear sir: Upon examination of the corporate records and the advices of 
Frank W. Nolan, president of the corporation, we submit the following informa 
tion requested by your Mr. Plant-—that is Mr. Frank Plant of our staff right 
here 

Neither Frank W. Nolan, president of Jarka Corp., nor the corporation now 
have or have had in the past, any notes from Mr. McAluney as evidence of 
indebtedness. 

The records of the corporation do not reflect that any notes of Mr. McAluney 
were received by Jarka Corp, or Mr. Nolan 

The records of the corporation do not reflect any indebtedness from Mr 
McAluney to either Jarka Corp. or Mr. Nolan. 

The moneys paid to Mr. McAluney by the Jarka Corp. were considered good 
Will payments to compensate him for his efforts in connection with the develop- 
ing and soliciting of new business in Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

I submit that for the record, as exhibit No. 77. 

The CHarrMan. You didn’t so understand that, did you ? 

Mr. McAuwuney. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. You thought he was giving you the sweet just 
as a gift? 

Mr. McAtuney. No, sir, I did not. 

The CHarman. What did you think it was for? 

Mr. McAuunry. Senator, I felt it was a loan. 

The Cuamman. And you gave him a note for it in good faith? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And the company never received them. Where do 
you think they are’ 

Mr. McAuunry. I don’t know. 

The Cruirman. You'd better make out a duplicate tonight and 
send it by registered mail. 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You are an American citizen as we are. Suppose 
you had a Senator down here on Capitol Hill who wanted to buy ¢ 
plant and you knew it, and slipped him $2,000, $3,000, $5,000 in bills 
as a good will gesture to sweeten these things; he ought to be kicked 
out of the Senate, hadn’t he? 

Mr. McAuunry. I don’t know, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. What do you think the little man in the street thinks 
about these things? What about the dock workers? They are 
struggling to protect their families. ‘They see these fellows get 
$20,000, as was admitted yesterday. They pay it out to them; use 
it and buy their own things, feather their own nests. The thing 
smells badly. It smells badly all the way through. 

They are trying to buy something from you and use your good 
offices. I wish you had cracked them down hard instead of sending 
them phoney notes. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s go into it a little further. At che time the conversa- 
tion was had by Mr. Plant of the staff with the officials of Jarka 
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mpany last week, the lawyers for the corporation—they were very 
frank—told him that it was their understanding that it was Mr. 
McAluney’s contention that he had delivered notes to. Jarka, and we 
‘ked them to particularly search their notes rece ivable account to 

ermine if among their asset accounts they had any evidence of 
ies receivable due and owing from Mr. McAluney. 
They made a particular search for that. Now, we asked you, I 
ieve, to bring with you any evidence that you had by way of entries 
vour boaks, accounts or correspondence which would tend to support 
ur contention that you had delivered those notes. I believe you 
tid you had something with you. 

Mr. Evans. I have the original carbon e opies of the letters of March 
0, March 15, and a copy of the form of the note. I made photostats 
ase you want to retain them. I would like to keep those things. 

The CHarrMan. Will you read the letter, please, Mr. Counsel? We 

1 identify it as exhibit No. 78. 

Mr. Evans. The letter is dated March 20, 1950. It is addressed to 
larka Corp., 15 Whitehall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: The situation should be cleared up presently which will permit me 
to repay the money advanced to help me in my new endeavor at Philadelphia. 

However, | may need it for other purposes for some time and am, therefore, 
nclosing my personal notes for $3,000 and $2,000, respectively, both of which are 
for 3 years and are noninterest bearing. 


] 


The ¢ CHAIRMAN. The thing that comes to my mind, a former 
banker, is that when a corpor: ition lends you money you don’t gven- 
erally dictate the terms of that note. They tell you w hat the note will 
e, a demand note, 30 days, 60 days, 90 days. 

Mr. Evans. When he got the note there were no terms demanded. 

The CuatrmMan. He didn’t write down and say, “What kind of a 
note would you like?” He is telling them and they are not telling 
him. 

Mr. Evans. Yes; because he voluntarily sent the notes. 

The Cuarrman. And they never received them. Do you suppose 
that letter is in an old coat poe ket of yours and not mailed f 

Mr. McAuunry. No. 

Mr. Rice. Let me examine him on the letter, Mr. Chairman. You 
have there what purports to be a carbon copy of a letter sent in March 
L9D5O ¢ 

Mr. McAruney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Speaking about the original, of which that is a copy, did 
that appear on any letterhead ? 

Mr. McAuuney. This one? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. McA.uney. The first one was on my personal stationery. 

Mr. Rice. That is a carbon copy of something that appeared on 
your personal stationery ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What is your personal stationery? What does it have 
on it? 

Mr. McAuuney. J. P. McAluney, 101 Bourse Building, Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Rice. Was that letter dictated in your office or written up 
your office ? 


Mr. McAuuney. Yes. sir. 
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Mr. Rice. On what type typewriter ? 
Mr. McAuuney. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Was it one of the ones in the office there in Philadelphia? 
Mr. McAtwuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Where is your office ? 

Mr. McAuuney. 101 Bourse Building in Phil: adelphia. 


Mr. Rice. That letter has no signature. The original was signed by 
vou? 


Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. It contained an enclosure of two promissory notes? 

Mr. McAuvuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Is it your testimony that that original letter and the 
enclosures were mailed ? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did you mail them yourself ? 

Mr. McAuuneEy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Did you drop them in the box yourself ¢ 

Mr. McAuunpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What sort of an envelope did you use? 

Mr. McAuuney. A McAluney envelope. 

Mr. Rice. J. P. McAluney ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And you sent it along then. There are no typist’s initials 
on there. I wonder if you would know in 1950 who the typist was on 
that letter ? 

Mr. McAuunry. I would think, sir, it would have been one of two 
girls, probably Miss Craacolici. 

The CuHatrMan. What is her first name? 

Mr. McAuvunry. Emily. 

The Cuarrman. There is “EC.” 

Mr. McAtuney. We never make it a practice to put a secretary’s 
name on personal correspondence. 

Mr. Rice. Are you sure about that? Here is one that has one on it. 

Mr. McAtunry. That one is signed as president of Mobile Service 
Corp. 

Mr. Rice. It would be either that girl, or what was the other girl’s 
name ¢ 


Mr. McA.uney. It would be either that girl or—I presume it would 
be her, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s talk about the other one that was there, so we can 
make sure we touch all the bases and possibilities. 

Mr. McAxuney. The other girl who was there would be Miss 
Sexton. 

Mr. Rice. Frankly, how do you account for the fact that Jarka has 

said they have never received any notice of indebtedness and that the 
payments are just good will, on the basis of your contention, and some 
physical evidence that you may have sent those notes ? 

Mr. McAtvney. I can’t answer that, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You just can’t answer it? 

Mr. McAtouney. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You come to January 15, 1952, which was after the pub- 
licity that you have testified occurred—no, it wasn’t either—this hap- 
pened in November. On January 15, 1952, you wrote a letter for 
Mobile Service. What prompted you to do that? 
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Mr. McAuuneyr. That was the $2,000, sir, that I explained was for 
pumolite. 
Mr. Rice. And you felt again that you should 

Mr. McAuuney. The business hadn’t materialized. 

Mr. Rice. You say here that it is to the Jarka Corp., 15 Whitehall 
Street, New York, N. Y., dated January 15, 1952 

The pumolite business does not look very promising and in order to keep the 
record straight, I am enclosing 2 notes for $1,000 each for the money advanced 
to me during 1950 and 1951 to defray costs of promoting this new business, 

It will require more financing than Jarka Corp. or Mobile Service Corp. can 
see clear to risk unless more concrete evidence of completed sales can be 
furnished by the importers of the pumolite. 

We will enter this letter as exhibit No. 79. 

Why didn’t you just send them back the money ? 

Mr. McAuunry. The situation hadn’t reached the point where it 
was completely out the window, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Of course, they say they never received those notes. This 
second letter was the same thing, dictated by you, on Mobile Service 
paper, and the initials are “EC”? 

Mr. McAuounry. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And who was that girl? 

Mr. McAtuney. Miss Craacolici. 

Mr. Rice. You saw to it that it was mailed. Is it your testimony 
that these notes were mailed ? 

Mr. McAuuney. Right. 

Mr. Evans. If you want to keep those, would you just as soon retain 
the photostatic copies ? 

Mr. Rice. I hate to suggest anything, Mr. Evans, but there appears 
to be a definite discrepancy y, I think you will agree, between the con- 
tention of Jarka and the contention of Mr. Me. Aluney. 

I am not suggesting a laboratory examination, but it might be that 
the original carbon would help. I think if you would trust the com- 
mittee to retain them for a while, we will guarantee we will take good 
care of them. 

Mr. Evans. That is satisfactory. We will give you the photostats, 
so that when you finish, you can keep them and return the carbons. 
We might need them in New York; otherwise, I would let you keep 
them. 

Mr. Rice. Other than these payments of $3,000 and $2,000, did you 
receive other moneys from Nolan? 

Mr. McAtunery. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. He testified that he gave you Christmas gifts, $400 or 
$500 for Christmas in 1951. Do you remember anything about that? 

Mr. McAuuney. I have no knowledge of that. I have no knowl- 
edge of receiving any Christmas gifts in 1951. 

Mr. Rice. Any other year? 

Mr. McAtuney. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You never received any cash around Christmastime from 
Nolan? 

Mr. McAtunry. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. If he testified to that, he is wrong? 

Mr. McAuunry. I have no recollection of receiving any. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s do better than that. He says he did, very plainly. 
You, very plainly, say he did not ? 
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Mr. McAuounery. I did not receive any Christmas gifts from Fra 
Nolan; is that what you want me to say ¢ 

Mr. Rice. Let’s take it aw: Ly from Christmas gifts. Let’s say any 
thing, that you didn’t receive any money / 

Mr. McAuunery. Other than that money I have testified to he: 
today. 

Mr. Rice. Other than the $7,000? 

Mr. McAtuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Here is his sworn testimony. They are talking : 
payments to other people, and the question is asked : 


I want to ask you for your major effort. 

Answer. I am thinking of a gentleman in Philadelphia. His name is M 
Aluney, M-c-A-l-u-n-e-y, or some such thing. James McAluney 

Question. What is his position, Mr. Nolan? 

Answer. He worked for a company in Philadelphia called Stockard Co. My 
firm has business with him, and I have known him for a long time, myself 
personally. 

Question. What is his position with Stockard & Co.? 

Answer. He is the Philadelphia manager. 


Question. How much did you give Mr. McAluney, if you remember 
mately? 


Answer. Approximately $400 or $500. We merely grew up together. We 
spent 10 years together in Philadelphia. He came up from the bottom, the same 
as I did. My firm, Your Honor, we think is a fairly liberal firm at Christmas 
time, to friends. Ours is a personal-service corporation, and I think you will 
find it is true with every firm in our business. 

Mr. McAuunry. No, si 

The CHairman. Do you know the Booth Steamship Co., in 
Philadelphia ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. No,sir. I don’t think Booth has an office in Phila- 
delphia. They are represented by some local agent. 

Mr. Rice. I don’t think I have any more questions, Senator. I would 
like to make the comment that there appears to be a definite discrep 
ancy between the testimony of not only Mr. McAluney, and Mr. Nolan, 
the president of Jarka—— 

The CuarrMan. It is very strikingly different testimony. So much 
so that it raises the question of whether somebody is committing 
perjury. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if you have any record by way of books, per 
manent records, in which you reflect receipt of these monies and how 
you handle them on your personal accounts? Do you maintain any 
books showing your assets and obligations, net worth statements, o 
anything of that type / 

Mr. McAtuney. Nothing other than my bankbook. 

Mr. Rice. You keep your bankbook ? 

Mr. McAcunry. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Does that bankbook show that you owe Jarka anything / 

Mr. McAtunry. No. As I said earlier, sir, I have been in the posi- 
tion to repay Jarka the $7,000 any time. 

Mr. Rice. You have been ? 

Mr. McAuunery. And would have. 

Mr. Rice. The fact remains you haven't done it. Do you have any 
tickler record or anything that will remind you that you owe that? 
Do you keep a stack of bills, like most of us do, for the butcher, 
and one in there saying, “I owe Jarka $7,000” 
like that? 


° approx) 


baker 
Do you keep anything 
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Mr. McAuunry. Not particularly, other than the copies of that 
correspondence. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have any other correspondence or records which 
would throw any light on this? 

Mr. Mc ALUNEY. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Rice. No return communication in any way, shape, form, or 
fashion from Jarka discussing this thing ? 

Mr. McAuuney. No, sir. 

The CHarrMaNn. Are you married, Mr. McAluney ? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMAN. Does your wife know about these transactions ? 

Mr. McAuuney. We have a joint bank account, sin 

The CuarrmMan. If you die tonight—which I hope you won’t— 
would your wife know about paying the money back to Jarka / 

Mr. McAtuney. She would, in having the copies of the letter and 

resumably their having the notes. That was the reason I sent them 
the notes, that they would have some record to come back to my estate 
if anything did happen. 

Mr. Rice. I think we might suggest, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Me- 
Aluney remain under subpena. It may be that we would want to call 
Mr. Nolan and Mr. McAluney back. 

The CuarrmMan. I am very certain we want to call Mr. Nolan. 

Mr. Rice. Will that be agreeable ? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

The CrarrMan. Thank you for coming today. Our next witness 
is Mr. Hedden. 

The Chair would like to comment that in the last 48 hours we have 
had three witnesses who have received money from Jarka, this great 
public benefactor, Nolan. There was some $20,000 in one instance, 
$8,000 in another, and $4,000 or $5,000 in another. One says it is a 
gift, sweetener, another says it is a loan, and the third said—— 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Von Herbulis very frankly admitted that it was sort 
of wrong to do it. 

The CuHatrman. And Von Herbulis said it was stupid. I don’t 
think there are any more alibis available. 

Will you hold up your right hand? Do you solemnly swear the 
testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 


TESTIMONY OF WALTER P. HEDDEN, DIRECTOR OF PORT 
DEVELOPMENT, THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


Mr. Heppen. I do. 

The CHarrMan. Are you Mr. Walter P. Hedden ¢ 

Mr. Heppen. I am. 

Ir. Rice. You are the director of port development of the Port of 

New York Authority ¢ 

Mr. Heppven. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Hedden, you are appearing here as a guest; you are 
invited down, not by subpena ? 

Mr. Heppen. By invitation. 

Mr. Rice. We are delighted to have you with us. We hope some- 
thing constructive may develop from the conversation. 
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Mr. Hedden, I believe you briefly testified before the Kefauver com- 
mittee a year or two ago in New York? 

Mr. Heppen. I did. 

Mr. Rice. At which time you discussed the situation in the port up 
there. You have also testified before the State crime commission? 

Mr. Heppen. On January 29 of this year. 

Mr. Rice. You have a little statement to make, I believe; before 
going into that will you briefly tell us of your personal experience in 
connection with the waterfront, that is, how long you have been there 
the extent of your experience ? 

Mr. Heppen. I have been with the Port of New York Authority for 
a little over 30 years. The Port of New York Authority, I think the 
committee knows, is an agency of the States of New York and New 
Jersey. I have been director of port development for 11 years. My 
duties include the planning and development of the physical facilities 
of the port. 

We have some 17 separate projects which we are now operating. 
1 am also in charge of the job of soliciting commerce through a trade 
promotion program through five offices in the United States and one 
overseas in Rio de Janeiro. 

I have also, for many years, been in charge of all the work before 
the Government regulatory agencies, such as the ICC and the Federal 
Maritime Board. I have lived most of my business life in connection 
with the New York waterfront, which is over 30 years. 

The Cuarrman. Governor Dewey of New York made the statement 
a little while ago that the conditions, the tragic conditions we all know 
about, have existed for 50 years. Is that an overstatement, in your 
judgment, or an understatement ? 

Mr. Heppen. Senator, I was not on the docks 50 years ago, and I 
can’t testify to that. 

The CHarrmMan. You said 35. 

Mr. Heppen. Thirty. My personal familiarity with the situation 
with which we are concerned today extends back to about 20 or 25 
years. I think the situation has gotten immeasurably worse, I may 
say, during the past 10 years, and really began to get its start to the 
things that we are now facing, about 20 or 25 years ago. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rice. If you have a statement that you would like to read, 
proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Heppen. I have a short statement which, I think, summarizes 
the position I would like to present to you. 

The CHarman. Before we proceed, I want to pay a tribute to you 
and the port authority. I have read that report you have issued. 
You seek many improvements there. I think it is an admirable 
report. I commend you for it. 

Mr. Heppen. Thank you, sir. 

Your counsel has asked me to appear before this committee to discuss 
the port authority’s proposals recently submitted to the New York 
State Crime Commission to improve labor conditions and combat crime 
on the New York waterfront. The Port of New York Authority is a 
joint agency of the States of New York and New Jersey, established 
in 1921 with the consent of Congress to develop the facilities and 
commerce of the port of New York. The port authority is a non- 
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i l, self-supporting agency of the State governments which have 
successfully financed, constructed and operated about a half-billion 
dollars worth of bridges, tunnels, airports, rail, truck, bus and marine 
terminals to link up the port physically and to unify terminal 
operation, 

Its marine terminals constitute about 10 percent of the total harbor 
shipping facilities, but represent some of the most modern and efficient 
units. We have already spent $25 million for marine terminals and 
are committed to an equal amount over the next few years. 

The CHarrman, Is that money raised by bond issue? 

Mr. Heppen. Revenue bonds. 

The CuarrmMan, Are they guaranteed by the State ? 

Mr. Heppen. They are not. 

The CHairMan, Tax-free ? 

Mr. Heppen. They are tax-free. 

As we have gone forward with the physical improvement of the 
port and with an aggressive trade promotion program through five 
offices in the United States and overseas, we have become increasingly 
conscious of the problems created by seizure of control of waterfront 
longshore hiring and control of the loading of trucks on the waterfront 
by corrupt e lements using their power to demand tribute from workers, 
ship owners and freight shippers alike. 

Complaints of excessive charges for loading and unloading trucks 
on the waterfront flowed into our headquarters through our trade pro- 
motion offices. The economic, unjust and degrading methods of hiring 
longshoremen to work the ships resulted in strikes which tied up the 
port; rivalry between factions seeking control of the lucrative position 
of hiring boss and public loader boss created “hot” piers which no 
shipping company desired to take. 

These problems have been presented to local municipal law investi- 
gatory and policing agencies from time to time without relief. I 
appeared before this committee, then under the chairmanship of 
Chairman Kefauver, in 1951 and placed in the record the complaints 
of shippers against the public loading racket. For over a year, we 
have been working with the New York State Crime Commission and 
its counterpart in New Jersey on these matters. I submitted, on be- 
half of the Port of New York Authority, at public hearings of the 
New York State Crime Commission on January 29, 1953, a compre- 
hensive statutory plan for recommended adoption by the two States. 

Senator, that is the plan to which you referred, and I believe the 
committee has copies. Before discussing that plan, I would like to 
submit a brief analysis of what we consider to be the essence of the 
waterfront crime problem. 

The first is the control of longshoremen jobs on each pier. Most 
of the steamship lines in New York harbor employ stevedore con- 
tractors to load and unload their ships. These men employ long- 
shoremen, who are members of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, under a union contract. There are about 200 deep-sea 
shipping piers or wharves in New York Harbor, spread over miles 
of waterfront in Manhattan, Brooklyn and Staten Island, and the 
New Jersey communities in Hudson County along the west shore of 
the Hudson River and Upper Bay and at Newark. The hiring of men 
to work each ship is done from day to day, in accordance with the 
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fluctuation in demand. ” most cases, the hiring is done at one pier 
or group of related piers in what is known as the “shape.’ 

I would interject there are a few exce ptions to that, notably at Port 
Newark and the lower east side of Manhattan, where assigned gangs 
are sent without physically shaping up before the piers. 

Mr. Rice. You mentioned Port Newark # 

Mr. Heppen. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Is that the place where some shipping is done for over 
seas, where the air forces are in there with the mutual aid progr am ¢ 

Mr. Heppen. That particular operation of the air forces is on 
property which they lease from us and wholly under their jurisdiction. 
They operate it comple tely through contract stevedoring. 

Any individual or group that can control this hiring is in an 
excellent pow ion to collect tribute through the medium of kickbacks; 
concessions to loan sharks and gamblers; connivance in pilferage; 
padding of sacadiae with “ghost” or non-existent members of short 
gangs, and a host of other devices which have been elaborated on in 
the recent New York Crime Commission hearings. 

A second crucial position of control is that of the person or persons 
who control the collection and disposition of charges from trucks, 
loading or unloading freight at the waterfront. This is a lucrative 
business, since the sery ices and charges are forced, by one dley ice or 
another, on the truckmen, whether they wish the service or not. 

In many sections of the harbor, control of both hiring and truck 
loading are closely mingled in the hands of the same persons, many 
of whom have most unsavory criminal records. The control of a pier 
isa prize worth corr upt ion, fixes and even murder. 

As in the days of rum running, the casualties and destruction which 
result are not limited to the rival mobsters. The bystanders are hurt, 
and the whole moral fabric of the community suffers. 

The decent hard-working longshoreman who wants to make an 
honest living on the waterfront is subject to the imposition of all 
manner of tribute. His job is a precarious one, at best, because of 
the casual nature of the employment and the fact that 100 men are 
candidates for every 50 jobs. Since about one-third of the work is 
overtime, including Saturday, Sunday, holidays, mealtimes, the regu 
lar longshoreman is also faced by competition from those holding 
outside jobs who, by a kickback arrangement with the hiring boss, 
can obtain the best-paying work. 

The CHatirmMan. This kickback arrangement we know exists as a 
fact. Is that legal, or a breach of the union rules, to have a kickback ? 

Mr. Heppen. To the best of my recollection, it is not covered by the 
collective bargaining contract. 

The Cuarmman. There is no statute in New York City or the State / 

Mr. Heppen. [ wouldn't say that. 

The Cuamman. That makes it a crime to kickback ¢ 

Mr. Heppen. I assume there are statutes that could be invoked 
connection with that. 

The Cuairman. The Taft-Hartley law, Mr. Counsel, does that ba 
kickbacks ¢ 

Mr. Rice. I would say in certain cases, yes. But the type of kick- 
backs he is talking about here are more apt to be called extortion, 
even forcing the kickback of any individual employee by a hiring 
boss to whom you would pay a certain amount of your wage. 
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The Cuarrman, If it is not illegal, it should be made so. 

Mr. Heppen. No doubt about it. i think the real problem is en- 
forcement. As you know, in the crime commission hearings, it was 

own these types of kickbacks ranged all the way from a flat $5 bill 
to the question of where you bought your wine and where you got your 
aircut. 

The records for 1951 show that of 40,000 men employed as long- 

oremen on the docks, some 14,000 worked less than 100 hours during 
the entire year. These are outsiders who dilute the employment 
ivailable to the regular worker. You can see how vulnerable the 
longshoreman is to any racketeering control of his employment. 

The shipping lines are also subject to demands for tribute. Under 
the labor contract, the hiring ~~ is supposed to be an employee of 
management and selected solely by management, but, in fact, on all 
too many of the piers, the hiring boss is actually the selectee of those 
n control of the labor force on the pier. Often, the pier is tied up 
by conflict between rival candidates for the plum of being the hiring 

Mr. Rice. Something worse than that happened ? 

Mr. Heppen. I was going right into that, Mr. Rice. 

The port authority is right now going through such a situation. In 
October 1952, we took over from the Federal Government certain 
Hoboken piers for redevelopment and improvement. Pier 3 in Ho- 
boken had been vacated by the former tenant. It had a bad reputa- 
tion for factional fights for control of the hiring. We succeeded in 

‘asing it to a steamship company which would restore a payroll of 
more than $600,000 a year to the Hoboken waterfront. Work was 

heduled to begin ona ship May 5. The night before, the hiring boss 
iccepted by the stevedoring ee was murdered. 

Mr. Rick. You are referring to the Francis Kelly killing? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes, si 

Mr. Rice. You also eae that pier 5 has a bad reputation for 
factional fiehts for the control of the hiring. 

Would you want to mention, or do you know, who the factions are 
ind who are considered the leaders in the factions in the fight for 
the control of pier 3 ¢ 

Mr. Heppen. Well, commonly it is regarded that one of the fac- 
tions is what is known as the Florio group. Mr. Florio is currently 
out of circulation, but his name attaches to a certain group that has 
control, so to spe ak, of the piers to the north. 

Mr. Rice. You are talking about Ed Flor 10, the convict, who was a) 
ILA organizer and controls the Hoboken area northward on the Jer 
sey side, or did, until he was locked up recently / 

Mr. Heppen. That is the man. 

Mr. Rice. In connection with this particular murder, I take it you 
leave the inference that some of his heutenants, or remnants of his 
gang, remain to represent him, even though he is in jail. 

Mr. Heppen. I think it is common knowledge that the gentleman 
who was nominated and accepted for that job, and was recently mur- 
dered, was one that was, let us say, suggested, to put the word mildly, 
by the remnants of that particular group. 

Mr. Rice. Was this pier 3 in Hoboken normally under the domin- 
ion or domination of that Florio mob, or was there another faction 
in control ? 
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Mr. Heppen. Let me say it was on the borderline, and that is the 
place where the rival factions have met and fought for some years. 

Mr. Rice. So, there is another faction to the south, generally headed 
by or known as what faction or group or mob? 

Mr. Heppen. A group. I don’t know whether I can mention any 
particular name, other than to say this is another Nolan, not the gen 
tleman who has been discussed before, but a father-and-son team who 
have been loosely talked about as the leaders of that group. 

Mr. Rice. He was an ILA organizer, this other Nolan? 

Mr. Heppen. One of the locals. 

Mr. Rice. The one they cailed “Old Man Nolan”? 

Mr. Hepven. I shouldn’t wonder. 

Mr. Rice. I take it, from what you say, that the group under the 
control of “Old Man Nolan,” south of this borderline, had been in 
control of the pier for some time in the past, pier 3, that now we have 
a very recent move where someone identified with the Florio group to 
the north appears as having been a hiring boss, which would, you 
might say—I will say it—appears to be an encroachment or a move to 
penetrate another territory by the Florio mob. 

The night before the men were to go to work, this lieutenant of the 
Florio group, or the one identified with the Florio group, is murdered. 

Mr. Heppen. I think that is a rough analysis of it. 

Mr. Rice. What appears to be the possibility, anyhow, that there is 
resistance by this mob to the south as to the encroachment of the mob 
to the north, and that pier 3 is a pivot or a critical area, a no-man’s 
land that they might be scrapping about. 

Mr. Heppen. This is the second time in 2 years where there has been 
a murder over the question of who should be a hiring boss. 

The CHatrman. Do these murders arouse a great flood of in- 
dignation ? 

Mr. Heppen. They have been in the headlines of the newspapers. 

The CrarrMan. Do the people react to this thing, or take it 
passively ? 

Mr. Heppen. I can’t speak for the man in the street. I think there 
has been some degree of callousness, because there have been some 20 
of these over the past decade or so. It reminds me of the rum-running 
days. 

Mr. Rice. You might also say probably that this killing is a splendid 
illustration of the fact that the hiring boss is a key figure? 

Mr. Heppen. That is the point I wish to make. 

Mr. Rice. It is a much-sought-after job, or at least one which has 
some possibilities of power ? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. The other killing you referred to was the Alutu killing 
that took place? 

Mr. Heppen. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. He was also a hiring boss? 

Mr. Heppen. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. So this was no departure from the norm, as far as that 
is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Heppen. No. The second point I want to make is that the 
bystanders, if you can call them that, the men who depend on the 
work, and the port that depends on the facility, and the steamship 
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line that wants a place to dock, also suffer by this rivalry besides the 
physical damage dune to the participant. 

Kor 2 days no one was available to hire the men and the ship had 
to be switched to another pier. The steamship was ready to abandon 
the pier, although they had signed a lease. 

Mr. Rice. They have a lease with you? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What company is it? 

Mr. Heppen. Boise-Griffin. 

Mr. Rice. They have a contract with the port authority to lease 

Mr. Heppen. For the lease of the pier, a normal real estate arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Rice. This trouble, then, developed in spite of the fact that 
there was a possibility that some $600,000 worth of business would be 
activated in that area, and very nearly —— 

Mr. Heppen. Fell apart. 

Mr. Rice. And caused a withdrawal of the whole proposition ? 

Mr. Heppven. That is right. We could scarcely blame them. 

At the vigorous insistence of the port authority, the stevedore and 
the union representatives arranged to have regular gangs assigned to 
work the ship, and the ship is working today. However, this incident 
underscores the fundamental harm which results from the current 
hiring practices at many of the piers of the port of New York. These 
practices, together with the public loading racket require vigorous and 
comprehensive treatment. 

The American Federation of Labor has ordered changes within the 
union but little progress is being made thus far. It is our belief that 
if decent leadership is to be established among the longshoremen, the 
public authorities of the States will have to help by establishing a 
climate which is bad for the mobsters and good for the decent long- 
shoreman who wants a living wage and the right to work without 
paying tribute. 

The Cuarrman. I think you have brought out a good point there. 
[ think what you are pointing out by inference is that we know there 
are a lot of crooks and gangsters on the wharf, but you have a majority 
of good, honest, plain-living American citizens who have a home and 
family and want to educate them and want an honest job and to do an 
honest day’s work for it and are handicapped by this gang over them. 

Mr. Hepven. Our records, which are publicly available, show that 
of the total of the longshoremen who work on the waterfront, only 
one-third are earning an annual wage of over $3,500 a year. 

Mr. Rice, Two-thirds, then, necessarily are making less than $3,000 
and $3,500? 

Mr. Heppen. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. The question comes to my mind, why do they want 
to stick to the waterfront ? 

Mr. Heppen. I think it gets into your blood. Many of these men 
are sons and fathers who have worked on the waterfront. Some of 
them like the rough atmosphere, the kind of work they do. There 
is a certain pride in their ability to do this job, and I think most of 
them are going to stick there if they possibly can. 

The CHatrman, Then it is up to us to take it a healthy climate for 
them so that they can do it, isn’t it ? 
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Mr. Heppen. I think so. 

fhe port authority plan which has been submitted to the New York 
State Crime Commission and a copy sent to the New Je srsey State Law 
ee Council calls for parallel State legislation to establish 


ithin an appropriate administrative department, a port labor director 
with soma r tocontrol by licensing and regulating the hiring bosses and 
public loaders. It also provides for the establishment of employment 


exchanges to replace the shapeup and for a system of registry of dock 
workers to eliminate the criminals who fail to behave themselves on th: 
docks and bring order and regularity to dockworkers. Instead of 
diffused and sporadic attack on waterfront corruption, there would be 
a continuing administration with responsibility for cleaning up the 
situation. The port labor director could deny a license to a hiring 
boss or boss loader who has not good character and integrity or who 
has been convicted of a crime involving moral turpitude unless he has 
given satisfactory evidence of good conduct for a period of 5 years 
\ re @ boss license could be revoked for conviction of a new crime of 
moral turpitude, failure to testify in any proceeding before the port 
oie director, acceptance or solicitation of kickbacks or violation of 
the provision that he may not be a member of the same union to which 
the longshoremen belong. 

\ public loader’s license could be revoked for the same causes or for 
iny demand for payment for services not requested by force or intimi 
dation, or any hindrance of truck loading and unloading by other 
persons. Public-loaders’ charges would also be subject to public 
control Steamships and their stevedore contractors engaged in plier 
operation, trueckmen, shippers, and warehousemen would be encour 
aged to per form loading services by being exempted from licensing. 
It is believed that 75 percent of the loading of trucks would be done by 
the shipping lines at a reasonable tariff and at the truckman’s option 
the balance would be done by _ properly licensed labor contractors 

ject to the port labor director's supervision. 

_ n addition to getting protection from kickback solicitations, the 
longshoreman himself would achieve a new status and security through 
1 registry system which would permit the elimination of those con 
vieted of crimes Pena had not shown evidence of good conduct for at 


least a year and | a provision that a longshoreman’s place on the 
registry would lapde if he did not present himself for work at least 
one-third of the time. This would give the regular workers protection 


from those who attempt to erab the premium overtime work through 
connivance with corrupt hiring bosses and union officials. Finally, the 
shape at the piers would be done away with in favor of employment 
through regional exchanges operated under the port labor director and 
at which all assignment of gangs or individuals would be done. These 
employment exchanges would bring the hiring practices under the 
continuing eve of the representatives of the port labor director and 
would permit a proper adjustment of the labor supply to the piers 
where employment is available, rather than the present hit-or-miss 
system of shaping at scattered piers. 

This plan would not affect the employer-employee freedom of selec- 
tion, labor agreements or union membership. Each employer would 
be free to select established groups of workers in accordance with any 


system of seniority or conditions established in legitimate collective 
bargaini ling contracts. 
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Such a system would permit the elimination of racketeers by the 

ithdrawal of licenses on the bh: Asis ot evicde nce considered in proper 
earings by the port labor director and subject only to appeal to the 
courts. Any hir Ing boss, public y loader or coe ke mp ployer or employee 
who atte mpted to function on the waterfront outside the bounds of the 
employment exchange and the licensing provisions could be prose- 
euted for viol: ating the statute and on conviction, fined or impr isoned 
is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

A plan of this sort would strike at the basic problems of crime, 
corruption and insecurity on the waterfront and benefit alike water- 
front workers, decent union leadership, ship owners, stevedores, and 
isers of the port. It should restore the good name of the port of 
New York—our greatest port. Thank you. 

The Cuatrrman. We thank you, Mr. Hedden. 

Mr. Rice. Now, sir, you have arrived at that plan only after great 
deliberation and study over a great number of years; is that true? 

Mr. Heppen. We have been watching that situation. As I noted 
to you, we have at local levels. We have tried at every level we could 
to find some remedy. Finally when the New York Crime Commission 
hearings were on, we felt it our duty to try to make a very specific and 
concrete plan, to which we gave a great deal of thought, researched 

rom a legal standpoint as well as from the practical standpoint of 
the waterfront situation. 

The CuatrmMan. Did you confer with Judge Proskauer? 

Mr. Heppen. We did. 

The Cuamman. He is very happy about it ? 

Mr. Hepven. I think he should speak for himself, but I think he is. 

Mr. Rice. You made a finding that over a period of years there has 
been a definite trend in the port of New York toward a decline, and 
some have said that it is a sick port. I think there was submitted 
into evidence earlier in a closed session, a number of charts prepared 
by a research organiz: ition of engineers : and consultants for the crime 
commission, a sample of one of which I have here in my hand indicat- 
ing the amount of foreign trade done by the port of New York 
percentages as compared with seven Atlantic and Gulf ports, including 
New Orleans, Baltimore, Boston, New York, and Mobile. 

They have made a finding that in percentages back in 1935 and 1936 
the port of New York did approximately 50 percent of the foreign 
trade, that it jumped up in 1943 to about 62 percent, and since 1942 
has done a steady nosedive in percentages clear down to a leveling off 
here in 1950 and 1951 at about 30 percent. 

In the meanwhile, New Orleans, Baltimore, and the other ports have 
shown a consistent rise to offset this decline, indicating what appeal 
to be a trend of business away, at least, the foreign trade, from the 
port of New York to these other ports. 

Have you, Mr. Hedden, drawn any comparison or do you have any 
figures or comments that you want to make about the findings of the 
— ae in that connection ? 

. Heppen. We obtain from the basic source, which is the United 
aie Bureau of the Census, at some cost to ourselves, the figures of 
- movement of foreign commerce, not only through the port of 

New York, but other ports. We have analyze d those figures to segre- 
gate out what we call the general cargo business. We have excluded, 
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for example, oil, coal, and other bulk commodities which are highly 
fluctuating as between ports on various occasions. 

It is our judgment that New York’s share of the total United 
States foreign trade, measured in terms of this general cargo, has 
declined from 1946, when it constituted approximately 37 percent of 
the total, to 1951, the latest figures that were then available, when 
it was down to a level of about 32 percent. 

I think that is our best judgment of the measure of the decline in 
commerce cargoes. I think that the labor men in New York do not 
realize this because the employment of longshoremen has been some 
what enhanced over recent years, particularly in 1950 and 1951, and 
to some extent in 1952, by the movement of military cargoes which 
did not appear in those figures for security reasons. 

They do not realize when this military movement is over, we will 
feel the full impact of that again. 

Mr. Rice. There is a definite decline there. I wonder if at this 
time we could ask you for a comment as to whether you feel that the 
racketeering and political interference in the port operation as a 
material factor in this decline whether you feel it may be due to some 
other factors ? 

Mr. Heppen. I cannot give you any quantitative answer. 

Mr. Rice. It would be speculative. No one could say with authority. 

Mr. Hepven. I testified before the New York State Crime Commis- 
sion that the reputation we were getting as a result of these exposures 
and the facts that le behind the exposures were harming us. I 
repeat that. 

The day before I testified before the New York State Crime Com- 
mission, my Chicago office advised me that an inbound shipment of 
steel for Sweden had been deferred to a competing port because of 
dissatisfaction with the general situation on the New York waterfront 
that you are talking about. We have had numerous complaints and 
letters that make us feel that this situation, which, after all, is a basic 
moral issue, among other things, is giving us a bad name, and we 
want to see something done about it quickly. 

The CHarrMan. In other words, it is killing the goose that lays 
the golden egg? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. We were talking about the situation there as to commerce 
in general. As to the individuals, about how many men are employed 
as longshoremen on the waterfront ? 

Mr. Heppen. There are actually approximately 40,000 who have 
worked during any given year on the waterfront as longshoremen. 

Mr. Rice. We have a figure of about 40,000. Only « one-third of 
those make over $3000? 

Mr. Heppen. $3500, I believe was the figure. 

Mr. Rice. There were some figures, I believe, that between 13,000 
and 17,000 of that number work less than 100 hours a year. 

Mr. Heppen. I gave a figure 14. It fluctuates a little from year to 
year. The figures in 1951, I believe, were 14,000 who were on the 
waterfront gainfully employed only 100 hours a year. 

Mr. Rice. That doesn’t necessarily mean they don’t have other 
means of income. They may be these weekend sharp-shooters we 
speak about who are supplementing their work by getting the lucrative 
overtime. 
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Mr. Heppen. Even on overtime I would hate to live on 100 hours 
of work a year 

Mr. Rice. Looking at it in the over-all, the income bracket of the 
iverage longshoreman is very low. You have indicated that some- 
times 100 men would be shaping where there would be 50 jobs. Do 
you feel the fact that these fellows, reduced to this low-income group, 
makes them more available or more susceptible to the rackets such 

loansharking, kickbacks, pilfering, and even to the menace of 
communism, that they are more susceptible to listening to the myth 

f communism by reason of the fact that their own personal economic 
position has sunk so low? Do you feel that? 

Mr. Heppen. As I have indicated, I think there are two fundamental 
things that are tough on the decent longshoremen. First of all, is to 

get enough money out of the job, which you have indicated; second, 
is that you have to buy your job, do what somebody tells you to do in 
order to retain it even if you may know it is not on the up and up. 

The Carman. Mr. Counsel, far be it from me to criticize you, 
but in one of your questions, you referred to the “myth of commu- 
nism.” Don’t you want to change that to the “menace of 
communism” ¢ 

Mr. Rice. Let’s make it “myth and menace.” There is no myth 

about it except that the party line or the theory of it is a myth as far 
as I am concerned. There is no substance to it. I will agree it is a 
menace. 

Do you want to make any statement about your feeling that these 
men ure more susceptible in listening to the arguments and possibly 
being sold on the arguments of communism by reason of these 
conditions ? 

Mr. Heppen. I have no firsthand knowledge of that. I could only 
speculate, as you can, as to how important an element that might be. 
Wherever there is dissatisfaction, unrest, and uncertainty, naturally, 
and lack of faith in the system that we believe in, the susc eptibility 
to some propaganda about something else is always possible to be 
nurtured. 

Mr. Rice. That is a good statement. During your experience with 
the waterfront around the world, have you had occasion to study the 
loading systems in other countries ¢ 

Mr. Heppen. I have made trips to Western Europe and England 
in my professional capacity to study airport design, terminal design 
on wharves, and so forth. I had occasion in a trip in November 
and December of 1948 to spend time particularly in England and the 
Low Countries in studying the methods of hiring of men to work on 
the ships. 

I can perhaps best illustrate the contrast by citing the system at 
Liverpool, if you want me to draw a contrast. Is that the point! 

Mr. Rice. I think we would be interested in a comparison between 
the hiring plan as we know it in the port of New York and what you 
may have found in Liverpool. We would like to have at least the 
essential differences, if they shape up, and so on. 

Mr. Heppen. I am going to brush aside matters like guaranteed 
weekly payments, attendance, money, and things of that kind, because 
they are not in point here. 

But, basically at Liverpool, and it is generally true at the English 
ports, there has developed over a long period of years, by trial and 
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error, a system under which the employers through their representa- 
tives pick the men at what is the equivalent of an employment ex- 
change such as I have suggested at New York. They call them “calling 
on points” or “calling on halls.” The men report there for each shift 
and are chosen by the employers representatives. 

The men are prequalified by a registry system, such as I have 
suggested for the port of New York, in the sense that men with 
criminal records who are fresh out of jail are not permitted to work 
on the docks, that if they are convicted of assault and battery or grand 
larceny, they can be thrown off the registry. 

Mr. Rice. Who controls that ¢ 

Mr. Heppen. The dock labor board, which is a national institution 
with individual boards at each port, made up jointly by government, 
employers, and labor. 

Mr. Rice. That is at least a quasi-governmental function to operate 
those boards ? 

Mr. Heppren. Yes. Also, the situation permits the elimination of 
the kickback. In the old days, in England, they had what they termed 
“shilling on the shoulder,” which means—and money was worth more 
in those days—that if you wanted a job you put a shilling on your 
shoulder and the hiring boss claps you on the shoulder and took the 
shilling. That is out. 

It has also made it possible to eliminate from the waterfront on 
proper evidence anybody who indulges in these practices which are 
prohibited. They are simply thrown off the register. I know that 
has actually been done. 

The Cuatrman. What prevails in Soviet Russia on the docks; do 
you know ? 

Mr. Heppen. I am sorry, I can’t give you any information on that 

The CHamman. You don’t believe they would tolerate these condi- 
tions very long there, do you ¢ 

Mr. Heppen. I doubt it. 

Mr. Rice. You mentioned the “shilling on the shoulder” picked 
up by the hiring boss is out. Is the hiring boss out ? 

Mr. Heppen. A representative comes to the hiring halls operated by 
the public agencies. He picks within 5 minutes the men he wants, 
but he doesn’t demand anything from them and they don’t pay him 
anything for the privilege of being hired. That is done in an atmos 
phere where the representative of the public agency watches the whole 
thing. I personally witnessed the hiring at the Berkenhead Hall, 
which is part of the Liverpool system. 

Mr. Rice. That would be an operation in a goldfiish bow] ? 

Mr. Heppen. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Wouldn’t you say that a very notable and essential dif- 
ference in that plan is the fact that the person who selects the labor is 
a representative of management, of the shipper, as distinguished from 
the situation as we know it in the New York area, where the hiring 
bosses are representative of the union, the ILA, the racket-dominated 
group? You say that is the real difference ? 

Mr. Heppen. That is a very essential difference. If I can qualify 
vour difference, the “shipper * to me means the man who consigns the 
freight. I would say in Liverpool the shipping line or its contracting 
stevedore has the absolute right to pick the men he wants. His repre- 
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entative does not attempt to collect anything from any men for the 
iob. 

I might mention that the labor is much better equated to demand 
than the various docks because they operate these 10 or 11 regional 
halls, and if they find there is an oversupply at one end and an under 
supply somewhere else, the men are transported to the right place so 
they don’t simply shape up as they do at every pier here and then if 
there is no job at that pier, there is no job anywhere. 

Mr. Rice. You mentioned that in connection with New York one of 
the real problems is too much labor, too many men. I would take it 
that might be prevalent in England, too. How do they cope with the 
problem there of too many men being available for the jobs at hand? 

Mr. Heppen. They have a register which is agreed upon by the 
employers and the unions. They attempt to adjust the register within 
broad limits to the demand. Ship yping is a very fluctuating proposi- 
tion. Over there they introduced this insurance arrangement so that 
where a man doesn’t get a job and turns up for the job, he is guaran- 
teed a minimum income. I do not myself think there is any necessity 
ut this stage for us to consider any superunemployment insurance on 
the New York waterfront. 

I would say also in answer to your question that part of the over- 
supply on the New York waterfront are these 14,000 people who really 
don’t and shouldn’t depend upon that waterfront for their livelihood. 
They should be off it. They are only there to earn some extra money 
from connivance. If you extracted those and got your docks in order 
with an agency, I think the imbalance between the number of men 
who are trying to make a living and those who can, would be 
eliminated. 

It is my judgment that there is room for 20,000 or 25,000 men regu 
larly employed on the waterfront. 

Mr. Rice. Have they been able to weed them out or reduce the num- 
ber of men available in England? 

Mr. Heppen. To some extent. I wouldn’t try to testify with any 
exactitude on that. I know in recent months in 1952, their problem 
of unemployment was growing. ‘That was beyond the control of the 
dock labor board itself. They were trying to shrink in accordance. 

Mr. Rice. You have submitted for the record copies of the statutory 
plan of the Port of New York Authority, which was submitted to the 
New York State Crime Commission. I think in your opening state- 
ment you covered the high points in that. We will make this a matter 
of record, as exhibit No. 80, to review the three big proposals: 
Licensing of longshoremen, hiring agents and public loaders, only 
persons of good character and integrity will be licensed and the license 
may be revoked for cause at any time. 

I take it that would be under a port labor director ? 

(Exhibit No. 80 is on file with the committee. ) 

Mr. Heppen. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Number 2 is the public operation of regionally located 
employment exchanges and doing away with the shapeup method, pro- 
viding information as to avail: rble e mployment and flexib ility thereof, 
without interference with employer-employee freedom of selection or 
as to labor agreements. 
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Three is the regulation of public-loader services and charges to 
insure that they are just, reasonable, nondiscriminatory and assessed 
only for services actually requested and performed. You would get the 
steamship companies back in the loading business, if they wanted to 
be in it. They would have the option at least of doing it themselves 
or to hire public loaders. 

I take it those are the highlights. As to the possibility that any- 
thing would be done about it, I think the committee would be inter 
ested in hearing what became of the plan that was submitted by the 
ort authority some years ago during the Mayor O’Dwyer regime, 
ooking toward the rehabilitation of the pier facilities. I wonder if 
you could tell us about that. 

Mr. Heppen. Under the treaty between the two States that set up 
the port authority, one of our obligations is to cooperate with the 
municipalities in developing plans for their respective waterfronts. 
As a matter of fact, the waterfront which we have now taken over 
represents three that were once operated by the State of New York in 
Brooklyn, by the city of Newark, N. J., and by the Federal Govern- 
ment through the Maritime Administration in Hoboken. 

We were asked in 1947 by Mayor O’Dwyer, in behalf of the city of 

New York, to study the problem of modernizing the New York City 
municipally ow ned waterfront, which constitutes roughly one-half of 
the total facilities for shipping in the port, and to make a proposal to 
the city as to what we could do by lease arrangements, or otherwise, to 
rebuild the waterfront, using our credit and our resources to finance it. 

Mayor O’Dwyer mentioned the fact that the ¢ ity was hard pressed 
on subways, hospitals, and so forth. 

The Cuarrman. Did you include in that the rehabilitation of Mayor 
O’Dwyer? 

Mr. Heppen. We were not asked about that. We made a study. 
In our own staff and by hiring very competent engineers a very 
thorough study of all phases of the physical facility problem, the 
traffic approaches, the fire hazard and every other aspect of a munici- 
pal waterfront was gone into. We estimated it would cost $200,000 
to make that study. 

We submitted that plan in 1948 to the mayor and the Board of 
Estimate of the City of New York. Subsequently, if I recall cor- 
rectly, about September of that year the Mayor advised us that the 
city had decided to do its own job of rehi abilitating the waterfront 
and that it was unnecessary for us to consider it further. 

However, there was considerable outcry in the public press, and by 
civic organizations about that decision and we were again asked 
in the latter part of 1948 to take another look at it, and make a sup- 
plemental proposal, which we did in 1949, which was again rejected. 

Mr. Rice. You still feel that was a mighty fine plan, that a great 
amount of money was spent in the preparation of it and it should be 
adopted ? 

Mr. Heppven. I think it is a fine plan. 

Mr. Rice. But nevertheless there has been no tangible evidence of 
going forward with the plan, and it is more or less abandoned, I take 
it? 

Mr. Heppen. The city, through its department of marine and avia- 
tion, has pursued what is supposed to be the city plan for rehabilita- 
tion of the waterfront in lieu of our plan. 
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Mr. Rice. How did Joe Ryan and the ILA feel about the plan? 
Did he express himself on it? 

Mr. Heppen. There was a communication with a resolution from the 
central trades and labor council and the ILA’s recommending that 
- city not adopt our plan. In other words, this was sent, as I recall 

, by Mr. Ryan himself, that he opposed the city’s accepting our 
me 

Mr. Rice. In any event, would it be a fair inference that he was in 
favor of maintaining the status quo? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You know the definition of status quo, don’t you— 
“the mess we are in.” 

Mr. Rice. Let’s see if there is a ray of hope. In January of 1953 
you appeared before the State crime commission with your plan 
here. That calls for a certain State legislative action, does it not? 
It has to be adopted at the State legislative level? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes, and that has to do only with control of hiring and 
combating of crime. It has nothing to do with physical facilities. 

Mr. Rice. It has nothing to do with a rehabilitation of physical 
facilities ? 

Mr. Heppen. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. In any event, we can agree that the conditions, insofar 
as the labor situation is concerned, are chaotic, can we not? 

Mr. Heppen. If they are not already, they are going to be. 

Mr. Rice. But the problem i is acute and urgent ? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And something needs to be done about it right away ? 

Mr. Heppen. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. So we can hope the New York State Legislature, and 
perhaps the New Jersey Legislature, will speedily do something about 
the problem. I think we can comment, Mr. Chairman, that this com- 
mittee will be keeping an eye on that situation. 

The Cuarrman. I might say, Mr. Counsel and Mr. Hedden, in my 
judgment that while New York and New Jersey are paramount in the 
application of these conditions, in the back of my mind—I am not a 
lawyer—there seems to be a need for Federal legislation. There is 
New Orleans, San Francisco, and all the rest of the country. There 
is needed fair play and decent treatment for the workingman. 

Mr. Heppen. I don’t think there is any quarrel with that. I think, 
administratively, the problem should be handled at the State level. 

The CHarrman. We can say, “Thou shall not” or “Thou shalt.” 

You have made a fine witness. We thank you. Before we call 
our next witness, we will recess for 4 minutes. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. Our next wit- 
ness is Father Corridan. We are very grateful to you for coming 
before us today. You have made a great place for yourself in the 
hearts and lives of the people of that district over there in New York 
and New Jersey. 

Mr. Rice. You are Father John M. Corridan? 
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TESTIMONY OF REV. JOHN M. CORRIDAN, S. J., ASSOCIATE DIREC. 


TOR, XAVIER INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


Father Corripan. That is right. 
Mr. Rice. Father, you are located with the Xavier Institute? 
Father Corrtpan. Of Industrial Relations, at 30 West 16th Street, 

New York City. 

Mr. Rice. You are a Jesuit priest ? 

Father Corrman. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You are appearing here by invitation. Incidentally, 
Father, this is probably the first time you have testified publicly, is 
it not ¢ 

Father Corripan. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. We want to express our appreciation to you for being 
here, and to the bishop for permitting you to assist us in our endeavors 

Father, I think most of us would be interested in knowing some 
thing of your background for the purpose of learning how it came 
about that you became interested in the waterfront situation. Your 
father was a New York policeman ? 

Father Corripan. Yes. As a boy I was brought up on the West 
Side. Many of my relatives have worked longshore for many years 
and are still working longshore. I have been, so to speak, a student of 
the problem going back into the thirties. When I was assigned to 16th 
Street in the year 1946, where we have, so to speak, a labor school, 
different groups from among employers and among workers about the 
city come for both formal and informal courses, for advice and con- 
sultation, and among those who have come in fair numbers have been 
the longshoremen around the port of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey, 
from Staten Island, as well as the West Side. 

Mr. Rice. In the past few years you have been in practically daily 
consultation with longshoremen or waterfront figures ? 

Father Corripan. I would say since December of 1951 I have done 
nothing else but longshore work. 

Mr. Rice. You have come to be known as the “waterfront priest’’? 

Father Corrman. So I have been called. 

Mr. Rice. Father, you were present during the taking of the testi- 
mony of Mr. Hedden. Do you know Mr. Hedden ? 

Father Corrman. I do. 

Mr. Rice. You have conferred with him from time to time about the 
problem ? 

Father Corrman. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. And look upon him as an authority on the subject ? 

Father Corrtpan. I do, 

Mr. Rice. You have discussed with him ways and means out of 
the trouble? 

Father Corrwpan. That is right. 

Mr. Rick. You have developed yourself some ideas or thoughts on 
the problem, have you not? 

Father Corrtpan. That is correct. 
Mr. Rice. Referring to the plan submitted by the New York Port 

Authority, do you differ with any of the basic concepts of that plan? 

Father Conran. Fundamentally, no, but I do feel perhaps in ‘ecu 


in a freer position than they, there is a sharper approach on my part. 
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| would explain it this way. The key problem of a goal that we 
eek is how to break control of those who control the hiring now under 
ny method they may have in the port of New York and prevent any 
new corrective, that is, so to speak, that is developed from falling under 
that control. 

| would like to point out that the loading is much more important 
than perhaps what Mr. Hedden indicated in his testimony here. ‘The 

iding and the shape are, of course, the two points of entry into w hich 
the racketeers came, starting with World War I. The key place on 

e waterfront is in front of the pier, that is, where the loading takes 
place. It is by and large a mob operation in many parts of the port. 
But a mob or a boss loader wishes to cement their control, and it is 

‘\ who dicta ite who the hiring bosses are to be, because as Soon as 
they control the hiring boss they control the jobs. As soon as they 
ontrol the jobs they are in a position to nominate, so to speak, the 
official of the union that mans the piers. Once they have the officials 

at they want in a local, they have the protection against the police 
department and against those in political life and governmental re 
sponsibilities, for if they are in any way attacked for some of their 
illegal practices, they raise the cry of “You are antiunion.” 

Mr. Rice. Father, distinguishing the longshoremen from the publie 
loaders, there are two problems. Directing your attention to the long- 
shoremen and the hiring bosses, you heard the testimony that, as | 
understand it, the English pattern had noted a trend away from the 
hiring boss who was a representative of labor and moved him over on 
the side of management to give management the power of selection of 
the employee, that following the adoption of that by the English, the 
New York Port Authority plan generally accepts that theory. Do 
vou adhere to that? Do you feel that might be the key to the situa- 
tion, at least insofar as the hiring of longshoremen is concerned / 

Father Corrwan. I would say this, as a point of emphasis, that the 
radical solution in the harbor of New York is to build a decent and a 
good union. There isn’t a union in the harbor right now. Struc- 
turally, I have called it a company union, but it is unique among com- 
pany unions because the leadership is gangster dominated. If it is 
gungster-dominated, there is collusion between that leadership, the 
mobs and the principal stevedoring firms and some of the steamship 
lines. That is a matter of record. So I would not like to put the 
emphasis on having management do it, because management has, so 
to speak, given up their prerogative of choosing whom they would hire 
for many, many years. They are still content to go along with the 
setup that is existing at this moment. 

Senator Pasrore. Why so, Father? 

Father Corripan. I have been puzzled by that. There is a favorite 
ery on the waterfront and it is, “What are you kicking ab nut. You 
are getting yours.” I would say as to that that the steamship busi- 
ness—I am speaking of them as a group, not as individual companies— 
has a rather unique place in business in that they are wernine for 
defense and they are subsidized by the Government, both in terms of 
construction of ships and in operations of ships and the awarding a 
routes and contracts, and they don’t have the same penalty for in- 
efficiency as other businesses have. 

I believe before the House Merchant Marine Committee it has 
been brought out in the past month that the Federal Maritime Com- 
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mission, which in effect rules upon the various subsidies granted, has 


failed to obtain from subsidized lines an annual audit each year, 


and they have done that since 1947, and that in their short investiga 
tion to date they have discovered a quarter of a million dollars of 
taxpayers’ money which was used for payoffs in the New York 
harbor. 

The CuarrmMan. We have evidence here, Father, where they had 
phantom workers on the docks paid out of taxpayers’ money. 

Farner Corripan. In effect, some of it could be, yes, Senator 
This is certain, the consumer pays the full price. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if you have a copy of the recommendations 
that you have made? 

Farner Corriwan. I do. 

Mr. Rice. We will refer to that. I take it as a basic premise that 
you feel the shapeup must go? 

Farner Corrman. I do, only insofar as to break the control 
those who exercise control now. 

Mr. Rice. In place of the shapeup, what do you suggest be done? 

Faruer Corrman. The first thing I advocate is the institution 
known as public loading be outlawed. Insofar as that is one of the 
keys to the corruption that goes on within the framework of the union, 
I recommend that it go. It is unique among the ports of the United 
States. It has been outlawed in Pennsylvania, and therefore prin- 
cipally for the port of Philadelphia. I advocate the steamship com 
panies take over the responsibility of the loading of trucks. There 
is work there where they could take on men in a permanent capacity 
as loaders, at least, a certain base supply. They could increase that 
in any given day by bringing to the employment centers in the 
sectional arrangements that Mr. Hedden mentioned for so many more 
extras. 

Insofar as some companies could not in themselves give steady 
work to a steady work force, then I would not be against having repu 
table businessmen licensed as contracting loaders. They should cer 
tainly not be members of the union as they are now. 

Mr. Rice. That is section 2: 


Outlaw the public loading concessions as the source of a great deal of water 
front evil. The steamship companies should provide such services through 
longshoremen when requested by the trucking firms. 


You go along very closely to the proposal of the port authority in 
connection with the pub lic loaders ? 

Farner Corriwan. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Your next item has to do with the shapeup. The port 
authority plan calls for a partially State-supported central labor 
boss, or public labor director, who would have control of registering 
the longshoremen and where the operators and shippers could come 
to obtain their personnel. You have a proposal under No. 3. What 
is that? 

Farner Corrman. I advocate that the men be registered, that they 
be registered by the Government and by those departments of Gov- 
ernment that are friendly to labor. 

Once the registration is completed, then we would have all the facts 
in the work picture. It is strange to say—I am going to make this 
statement—that there are no more than 18,000 legitimate longshore- 
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men in New York. By that I mean the ones who seek work on the 
docks all the year round, that there are in reality 20,000 to 25,000 men 
who work sometime during the year on the docks but who are not 
longshoremen. I think the longshoremen’s phrase for them is a 
very apt phrase, “part-time connection men.” 

Mr. Rice. You think if registration were called for, quite a number 
of phantoms who have been on a payroll for a number of years 
wouldn’t show up in that registration ¢ 

KaTHER Corripan. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. There is no body to back up that name ? 

FaTHer Corrmwan. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You mentioned eliminating the shapeup and replacing 
it with regularized hiring from central buildings, that the hiring of 
all longshoremen should be through longshore employment centers 
maintained and operated by the State employment service. 

They argue in some cases that this is a unique labor problem, that 
the demand fluctuates to such an extent that it wouldn't be feasible, 
that you wouldn’t have enough advance notice to let them through 
ada centers, that necessarily then the men must come down 
and shapeup and they will take the ones they need. Do you have a 
rebuttal to that Q 


Father Corripan. Mr. Rice, that is contrary to the fact because in 
World War II they used the hiring rooms as hiring halls. There was 
little or no shape during the war because this Government would not 
stand for it, and even though the shipping association and the ILA 


opposed the Government changing the shapeup during the war, for 
security reasons and in order to make more mobile the labor supply, 
we do have for the docks as to the Government force the institution of 
the labor gangs which the unions are claiming so much credit for today. 

Mr. Rice. Have you made other studies of trades and crafts in which 
the demand might fluctuate, and have you found it is feasible through 
employment centers ? 

Father Corripan. In all ports throughout the world, apart from our 
east coast, they have regularized hiring. In all ports the record shows 

f there is a union the shipping people would not go back to the old 
system. 

Mr. Rice. That particular argument for the shapeup, so far as you 
are concerned, is spurious ¢ 

Father Corrman. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. The port authority plan deals with the problem of crimi- 
nals. They call for the elimination of, at least at the official level, 
persons convicted of crimes involving moral turpitude, and they pro- 
vide for registration after 1 year of good conduct, in some cases, and 
5 years in others. How do you deal with the criminal problem in your 
plan? How do you feel about it, if we can agree at the outset that the 
criminal element isa problem—do you agree to that ? 

Father Corrman. It is a problem; not so much the criminal, the 
racketeer, one who is actively practicing it in violation of law. 

Mr. Rice. How do you propose to deal with that ? 

Father Corrman. I propose to get at it in this particular way. In 

the plan I have suggested, you w ould remove the profit from organized 
crime and remove the motive for organized crime by making the 
hiring boss a walking boss, that is, a strict supervisory employee of 
management, one who orders men in the disposition of their work. 
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He would be a salaried employee, with a salary of $150 to $200 a week, 
but I would not have him even go to the employment centers. But 
I would have him, on the afternoon before, call up and say, “Send 
me 7 gangs tomorrow,” and the 7 gangs waa be sent out of the 
employment centers from the section that was being brought in. 

Senator Pastore. In other words, Father, you wouldn’t do anything 
to disturb the structure of the union, itself, and the right of the 
union to organize and its members to become a part of that union 
movement ¢ 

Father Corripan. That is right. 

Senator Pasrore. The only thing is, you would remove the hiring 
boss of that pier of influence and make him subject to the management / 

Father Corripan. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. As contrasted, now, with his being more or less 
with the union ¢ 

Father Corrman,. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. He would represent the interest of management, 
and the union, itself, would exercise its own organization and decide 
who shall go to work ¢ 

Father Corrman. That is right. If a management man finds his 
work unsatisfactory, let there be proper grievance machinery, and as 
a last step in the grievance machinery that there be a no-strike clause 
while it is being processed. Do it on the merits. 

Senator Pastore. He is more an administrative officer for man 
agement, itself? 

Father Corripan. That is right. In the second place, by outlawing 
public loading and removing what is a substantial source of income 
to the mob, all that you would leave on the waterfront for the rack. 
eteers would be the book and horses, numbers, gambling, and one other 
special item, narcotics, where it is the function of the mobs on the 
waterfront, some of them, to get it from ship to shore to the wholesaler 
and manufacturer of narcotics. 

There wouldn’t be enough of a take there for the boys to continue 
on the waterfront. Furthermore, you are making law enforcement 
possible for the first time. 

I have not included this in the plan, but it is implied in the plan, 
that if the port authority were to take over the jurisdiction of the 
physical part of the port, the piers, themselves, and modernize the 
port, the port authority very well could incorporate the pier watchmen 
into a port authority police, and with proper supervision of compe- 
tent and skilled officers, with integrity, and rotating those pier police- 
men around the port, giving them, perhaps, limited powers of arrest, 
within the jurisdiction of the piers themselves, law enforcement would 
be as good, and perhaps better, than other places within the framework 
of the metropolitan area, 

Mr. Rice. Taking up Senator Postore’s statement about making the 
hiring boss an administrative officer, there is no question in your mind 
but what the companies could control their own administrative officers 
sufficiently as to foreclose the possibility of the gang or the mob moving 
into the job? 

‘ather Corrtpan. Surely. 

Mr. Rice. Would you say that this Kelly killing that has happened 
in the last day or two illustrates your point, that the hiring boss is 
the key figure, the one they are fighting over ? 
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Father Corripan. I would say so, merely as a means to protect their 
loading preserves, And, of course, voing with it are the organ ized 
rackets right on the piers themselves, including organized stealing. 

One racket which is not mentioned is the collections which have 
been taken around the port for nonexistent hospital cases. Some of 
the cases are legitimate. But I know that when Johnny Dunn would 
run short of cash and would need $200, he would grab a fellow and say, 
“Pick up the collection box and pass it around.” 

_ nator Pastore. How hard or easy would it be to accomplish that ? 

Father Corripan. It cannot be accomplished without Government 
intervention. I have lived with the problem too long. There is no will 
within the industry; there is no will within the union. The industry 
would be encouraged if they saw some statesmanlike action as, let’s 

y, the Governor of New York, together with the Governor of New 
Jersey, the mayors of the different municipalities within the frame- 
work of the port, say to them, “Gentlemen, bring in the port authority. 
This port is in need of a good overhauling, physic ‘ally speaking. Draw 
up your contracts to protect your local interests with the port author- 
ity, and we will have the port authority put in anywhere from $150,000 
to $200,000 to make this port adequ: ite to handle modern ships, and 
we will get at our congestion problem as to trucking and the cut-down 
on the costs that are attached to that congestion.” 

But, the Governors of both States are not going to allow the port 
authority to sink $200,000 in there and have it jeoparized by the non- 
sense that goes on in the harbors. 

I say it should be done 1, 2,3. I say, outlaw loading, register the 
men and guarantee to the men, through a registration system, some 
form of job security, so that a man has a card, and when he walks up 
on January 2 and starts work he can say, “I am a registered long 
shoreman. I have been working for 15 years. I know I have a job 
that will pay me $4,000 this year. When I go down to the waterfront 
this morning, as in the years past, I do not have to be afraid that 
there will be some new fellow coming down, because I am getting a 
little bit along, that I am out on the street.” 

It would take Government intervention, and strong intervention to 
straighten this thing around. 

The CuatrMan. Asa supplement and corollary, if the head of these 
unions in the New York and Jersey situation were men of character 
and high integrity, Christian men, wouldn’t they be a tremendous 
force in transforming this situation there? 

Father Corrman. They certainly could, Senator. 

Mr. Rice. When you mention Government intervention, I take 
you are talking primarily about State intervention ? 

Father Corrtpan. I am, because it is a local problem. It is a prob- 
lem which is unique to the port of New York. 

Mr. Rice. In that connection, I would take it that you adopt and 
advocate the rehabilitation program suggested some years ago by the 
port authority for rebuilding the port ? 

“ather Corrman. And that is one big reason to get it out of mu 
nicipal politics in the various cities around the port. 

Mr. Rice. When you speak of that, are you talking about things 
like this? Projecting it into the port authority might remove it, 
then, from the tight control of the city fathers, as we know them. 

Father Corrman. That is right. 
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Mr. Rice. I notice in reading some of the history behind this pattern 
that some comment was made which might be pertinent at this point. 
This was in a Fortune magazine article of June 1951. They say: 


Behind the rackets, of course, lie politics. The Seabury investigation in 1932 
disclosed, for example, that North German Lloyd paid the president of the 
National Democratic Club $50,000 to get a pier on the Hudson River. An earlier 
investigation showed that dummy corporations got city piers for $50 a day 
and rented them out for $350. 

History repeats itself, and both stories found an echo in 1947 when Al Gross, an 
ex-bootlegger seeking to rent a pier, was told to see Clarence Neal, a power in 
Tammany Hall, and engage his services for $100,000; James Auditore, a boss 
stevedore, was convicted of bribing James Brody, the deputy commissioner of 
marine and aviation, to lease him a pier for which the city got 30 cents a day, 
while he, in turn, rented it out for $50 a day. 

Would you say it might be a fair assumption that some of the in- 
terested officials are dragging their feet? 

Father Corrman. I would say that. Not too long ago, the city had 
a case brought before it, and is at present attempting to recover a half 
million dollars in rentals from the Pennsylvania Railroad as to the 
piers on the North River roughly from about 26 to 30. The cor- 
poration which works the piers is the Penn Stevedoring Co. _ It hap- 
pens that the president of the Penn Stevedoring Co. is Mr. Mc- 
Cormack. 

The CHarMan. He is out of the country, now. 

Father Corripan. I don’t think you are correct in that, Senator. 

The Caarrman. What is his address ¢ 

Father Corrman. It so happened that the marine and aviation 
failed to charge the proper rental over a period of 5 to 8 years, and 
failed to do so 37 times. 

Mr. Rice. You think those are contributing causes in the slowdown, 
looking toward the adoption of the rehabilitation program ? 

Father Corripan. That is right. We will complete a pier next year, 
pier 57. The city hoped to build it for $6 million. It will cost $11 
million. That will be the first pier since 1934. If we wait much 
longer, half of them will be in the river. 

Senator Pastore. It is a fact that there has been a tremendous 
infiltration of racketeers within the stevedoring movement ? 

Father Corrman. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. Can you say, Father, why it is so in comparison 
with other unionized movements within the area? Why is it more 
so in the ILA than it might be in other unions? I think that is 
rather important. 

Father Corrman. You see, all we know in New York, on the east 
coast, is the ILA, on the landside. It is true you have other unions 
on the seaside. 

Senator Pastore. I am not speaking especially about the water- 
front. Iam speaking about the whole union movement in the city of 
New York. 

You would say that, insofar as the ILA is concerned, the situation is 
much more exaggerated than in other unions? 

Father Corrman. I would say so. 

Senator Pasrore. How did that come about ? 

Father Corrtpan. I would say until the year 1947 there was an 
Iron Curtain on the New York waterfront, that is, you can look for 
records, as I have searched for all sorts of records in the way of 
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printed material, whether in book form, pamphlet form, or in terms of 
terature put out by the industry, and you can find little or nothing. 
[hey were given, really, an atmosphere of immunity. 

There has never been law enforcement on the waterfront, whether 
from city, State or Federal officials. It wasn’t until the killing of 
one Johnny Dunn when the New York Sun, a former paper in New 

York, took up that story and a newspaper reporter by the name of 
i alcolm Johnson, won a Pulitzer prize for writing his theories, and 

» New York Crime Commission revealed nothing more than was 
eventual in that story in 1948, that people began to differentiate be- 
tween what the motives were on the waterfront and elsewhere. 

I would say that as high as 10 or 20 men were killed on the water- 

ront ina year, but you won’t find that on the books. I have known 
seliunn n who have known of murders and have known it was put 
down on the blotter as a heart attack because they didn’t want any- 
thing like that in the record. I know, too, from the men, that acci- 
dents take place on the docks that aren’t accidents. They are planned 
things. You have just an atmosphere of lawlessness and complete 
immunity. 

The steamship companies and everyone seem to back away from it. 

The CoatrMan. Hasn’t anyone got any guts 4 

Father Corrman. I wish they did. 

The CHarrman. To speak with authority. There should be a red- 
blooded man who could clean that up. 

Father Corripan. It would be tough. 

The Cuarrman. Any worthwhile job is tough, even being a Senator, 
but it could be done if a man wanted to do it. 

Father Corrman. Given the proper means, he could do it. 

Mr. Rice. Father, we noticed in connection with this Philadelphia 
strike that occurred over the weekend, Father Come y was down there, 
who is also a Jesuit, and familiar with the waterfront problem, as an 
umpire, and that he settled the strike by on-the-spot arbitration. 

I wonder if you would tel! us the reasons back of the need for on- 
the-spot arbitration, and how that came about ¢ 

Farner Corripan. Shipping, as a service industry, consists in the 
moving of the goods from the sea to the land. When they move in 
great volume and great value there can arise, naturally, disputes as 
to the condition of those goods for handling, because contractually 
speaking, where goods are damaged and where there is some incon- 
venience or, perhaps, even danger to the men, penalty rates are paid 
for working the damaged cargo, as high as even double the regular 
hourly rate. 

When a dispute of that nature arises, unless you have an umpire on 
the spot, you have that kind of a situation, that a shop stew: ard or a 
union de leg rate is going to claim 100 percent of the cargo is dam 
aged, or 75 percent, a pier superintendent or a vice president of opera- 
tions for the company is going to claim it is not damaged, that only 10 
percent is damaged. 

What you need is to have the umpire come right down there and 
look at it himself to see the amount that has been unloaded from the 
hatch and put on the dock, and then go down into the hatch and see 
what the condition of the rest of it is and then give an equitable 
figure. 
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decisions, you will get something approaching justice. On the New 


York waterfront, this dispute has to go downtown and they sit down 


on strike. 

They have to have 2 men from the union, 2 from the company. 
They don’t trust the two from the company, and then they bring in a 
fifth man. By the time they have gotten through with the arbitration. 
the ship has been unloaded and has gone to the next port of call and 
there is no evidence remaining. 

Mr. Rice. I take it that dockside arbitration is not used, now. It 
seems to be a practical solution to the problem in Philadelphia ¢ 

Father Corripan. That is right. 

Senator Pasrorr. Father, would you care to comment on this: Mr, 
Ryan, the president of the ILA, has been directed by the mother union 
to rid the ILA of the racketeers and the gangsters and the criminals 
in it who hold high, responsible positions. Do you think it is feasible 
for him to do so? 

Father Corrman. No. 

Senator Pasrore. Why ? 

Father Corrtpan. Well, I will state the facts. The facts are that 
at a meeting of the district council, which is the governing body of 
the ILA in New York, a committee appointed by Mr. Ryan, and with 
the able counsel of Mr. Waldman, presented a plan of their own, dif 
ferent from the shape, in order to satisfy the AFL. Mr. Waldman 
presented it very ably. He was turned down by the district council. 

They said—and this should be good for a laugh—they have neve1 
referred anything to the men and now they are very anxious to refer 
this whole question to the men by the way of a referendum. 

Within a week or 2 weeks after that, Mr. Ryan visited Mr. Meany 
the president of the AFL here in Washington, with his executive 
board of the international. I presume, on being informed by Mr. 
Meany, that the AFL meant what it said, that they had to get rid of 
the shape, that the executive board and Ryan met and, of themselves 
abolished the shape and said that the new method of hiring would be 
a matter of bargaining, come the fall, with the shipping people. 

They returned to New York, and a report of that international 
executive board’s order was given to the district council. The district 
council ratified, so to speak, the order of the international. There 
has been a fourth meeting since, and they have rescinded all of the 
previous meetings, because the question is being submitted tomorrow 
to the men, “Are. you satisfied with the present hiri ing system ?” 

So, if Mr. Ryan is not capable of getting his own group in New York 
to accept the substitute—that is not among the men, but among the 
mob element—what chance does he have to get rid of the mobsters ? 

I have nothing personal in my remarks, but he is a captive. 

The CraiMman. Do you think Mr. Ryan’s influence could be used 
sub rosa ? 

Father Corrmpan. His lieutenants on the docks have been saying, 
since, “We don’t want anything changed.” 

Senator Pasrorr. These men who have these known records 
really in responsible positions ¢ 

Father Corrman. That is right. The only objection the men have 
to a man with a record working on the waterfront—because there are 
not many places where a convict can get work—their objection is that 
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seemingly a man who is coming out on parole, who has a strong record 
for assault or homic ide, not that he gets work, but that he lands in the 
boss’ job and in a key job. 

They have a joke amongst themselves when they pick up a news- 
paper and they see some poor fellow who has shot and killed thre e nen. 
hey say, “If he can beat that rap, he has a good job down here. 

Senator Pasrorr. You say, in selecting the officials, it has been done 
by voting machines. I got the impression that they did use the voting 
machine. 

Father Corripan. They are using the voting machine tomorrow. 

Senator Pastore. I am searching out your knowledge of this. 
am not willing to concede anything from this point. 

Father Corrman. This is the second time that an outside vote has 
been taken on the waterfront. The first time was in 1948 when the 
NLRB under the Attorney General took a vote as to the last offer 
made by the shipping association. Under a supervised vote, they 
rejected it 10 to 1. The union went back to negotiation and returned 
the same contract to the men with only slight changes, and the wage 
scale committee recommended acceptance by the men. But beforethey 
could put it up to union vote—what they call the “Ryan count”—the 
men called a wildcat strike. 

This will be the second time it has been done. One was public and 
one private. 

Mr. Rice. Do you expect tomorrow it will be a “Ryan count’’? 

Father Corrman. I feel the vote will be a “yes” vote, but I think 
there will be a strong “no” vote. It will be a “yes” vote because it is 
a loaded proposition. 

Mr. Rice. How is it? 

Father Corrmpan. “Are you in favor of the present system of hir- 
ing?” We have different methods of hiring on the waterfront. Take 
the men on the East Side who hate the shapeup. They are afraid to 
vote “no” tomorrow, because their “no” would mean they are against 
what they have r ight now. 

The CHamman. Why not put the question, “Are you in favor of 
the abolishment of the sh: apeup?” Who framed the question ? 

Father Corrwan. The district council. When I say the “district 
council,” I mean the mob element in it. 

I want to point out the psychology of a longshoreman. Any man 
on the waterfront knows what he has at present. They are not spell- 
ing out for him a substitute plan down to the last detail where he can 
compare and say, “Gee, I would make out better in the second one and 
it is all right,” and cast his vote intelligently. 

Mr. Rice. He has no alternative? 

Father Corrtpan. 1 would make it loaded on the reverse side, “Are 
you in favor of getting more money, fewer hours, and better working 
conditions?” and I would get a “yes” vote. 

Senator Pasrorer. If they vote “no,” what have they got ? 

Father Corrman. They are then told that the local will draw up 
new plans, that the wage scale committee will shift them over and 
start bargaining. 

That is why I want to warn seriously that if we don’t have Govern- 
ment intervention in a strong positive form before August 15, when 
the two parties sit down at the table, we are going to have the biggest 
strike we have ever had in the harbor. The union is more responsible 
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now than ever. They know they have their president and the ship 
companies “over the barrel.” They are going to push hard in their 
demands. I think the demands will be so much that the shipping 
people will not be able to meet it as a financial or economic matter. 

You have the mob element fighting for their lives. They don’t 

care whether they are in the A. F. of L. or out of the A. F. of L. 
They are concealing from the men this fact about the vote tomorrow, 
and if the men vote for the shape—as I say, I think the vote will be 
“ves,” but there will be a substantial “no” vote—that the men in 
themselves will be violating the A. F. of L. directives. 

What the men don’t know is that the outports in the A. F. of . 
will not go along with New York if they are expelled by the A. F. 

L. Ihave that from the best sources, 

The CHairman. Don’t you think it’s about time to find out who is 
running this country ? 

Father Corrmpan. Who is running it? 

The CHarrman. Who the friends of labor are, not necessarily the 
men at the head of it. 

Father Corripan. It could be. 

Mr. Rice. Why was the matter made one for referendum to the 
men by Ryan when the directive was issued by the A. F. of L. executive 
council to get rid of the shape and get rid of the criminal element ? 

Father Corrmpan. It is made a matter of referendum because they 
wanted to put out political pressuré both in Albany and down here 
that the men themselves wanted the shape. 

Mr. Rice. They are passing the buck ¢ 

Senator Pasrore. It is not passing the buck. You couldn’t criticize 
that so much, 

Father Corrman. All I would say is that it is very strange for a 
group that is totalitarian to become democratic. 

Senator Pasrore. Ultrademocratic. Only the question is loaded? 

Father Corrman. That is right. They control those who are going 
to vote. As I say, what they are seeking to achieve is to thwart it, 
as they have thwarted it in the past. 

Take for ex: unple the case where the district attorney has picked 
up a man as a material witness as to a homicide, and that I were to 
tell a press conference until that man comes back there will be no 
work done, and the men did not go to work until that man was re 
turned, and the murder has not been solved. That is the point I am 
making. 

Senator Pastore. These recommendations, I think, ought to be made 
part of the record, as Exhibit No. 81. 

(Exhibit No. 81 appears in the appendix on p. 695.) 

Mr. Rice. Are there any further comments you would like to make 
at this time, Father? 

Father Corrman. No, I think that is everything, Mr. Rice. 

The CHatrman. I would like to make an announcement, Father. 
I want to say that at the specific request of this committee, the 
Maritime Administration is now auditing the general agency agree 
ments of the shipping companies of the New York area. 

We have only one desire in this committee, to do a good job in the 
interest of the people, the ordinary fellows, of which I am one. | 
mean that sincerely. I want to thank you with all my heart for 
coming before us. 

(Whereupon, at 5: 10 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 8, 1953 


Unrrep States SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN CoMMERCE, 
Was hington, pe. 

The subcommittee met at 10:07 a. m., in room 301, Senate Office 
Building, Senator Charles W. Tobey (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Senator Charles W. Tobey. 

Also present: Downey Rice, counsel; Francis X. Plant, assistant 
counsel; Murray Jackson, investigator; and Stanley T. Fisher, 
accountant, 

The CHatrmMan. The committee is in session. Mr. George Meany, 
will you kindly take the witness chair, please 

Mr. Wout. My name is J. Albert Woll. I am counsel for the 
American Federation of Labor. Mr. Meany is on his way here. He 
will be here any minute. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you. We will stand in recess for a moment. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

The CHarrman. Will you kindly hold up your right hand? Do 
you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE MEANY, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR, ACCOMPANIED BY J. ALBERT WOLL, GENERAL 
COUNCIL, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Meany. I do. 

The CHatrman. It is a privilege to have you with us; yours is a 
great organization. We are glad to have you help us in our cause. 
How long have you been president of the American Federation of 
Labor ? 

Mr. Meany. Since last November. 

The Cuatrman. How long prior to that have you been in union 
activities 

Mr. Meany. Thirty-odd years. 

The CuarrmMan. You came out of the plumbers 

Mr. Meany. The local plumbers in New York, yes. 


T he CxrirrmMan. We have a plumbers’ group in the Cabinet ; haven’t 
we 


Mr. Meany. Yes, I think so. 
The Cuarrman. Tell us something of how you elect the officers of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
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Mr. Meany. There are only two officers of the American Federation 
of Labor, the president and secretary. They are elected annually at 
the national convention of the American Federation of Labor. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have an executive committee ? 

Mr. Meany. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Are they appointed ? 

Mr. Meany. They are elected, but they are not full-time officers 
in the sense that they—they meet during the year. They are the 
ruling body in between conventions. They are also elected at the 
same time as the president and secretary. 

The Cuarrmin. You are a member ex-officio of that body ? 

Mr. Meany. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. How are charters issued ? 

Mr. Meany. Charters are issued by the officers, the president and 
secretary, with the authority of the executive council. 

The Cratrman. What are the qualifications necessary to become 
a union official ¢ 

Mr. Meany. What are the qualifications necessary ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Mrany. It varies, I imagine, with different unions. I couldn't 
answer that. We have 107 or 108 national unions. 

The Cuatrman. Do the officers of the local unions have to be ap- 
proved by the executive committee, or you ¢ 

Mr. Meany. No. 

The Cnatrman. You have no control? 

Mr. Meany. No control over them at all. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any requirements as to character? 

Mr. Meany. In the various organizations, yes, but we have nothing 
to do with that. 

The Cuarrman. If you knew a crook was selected as president of 
the Teamsters’ Union in New Hampshire, couldn’t you oppose him if 
his record was bad ¢ 

Mr. Meany. No. 

The CuatmrmMan. They can saturate the whole organization with 
crooked men and you can’t stop them ? 

Mr. Meany. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. What do you do in that case ? 

Mr. Meany. We take whatever action we can under the constitu 
tion of the AFL. 

The Cuarrman. What action is allowed under the constitution ? 

Mr. Meany. To investigate the matter and report it to our national 
convention. 

The CuatrmMan. And the convention can take action ? 

Mr. Meany. They can. 

The Cuamman. Have there been any historical references where 
that has been done ¢ 

Mr. Meany. No. 

The CuHarrMan. It is a passive thing; no action at all has been 
taken ? 

Mr. Meany. No action of the type you refer to. Of course, there 
is the action on the part of the officers in trying to see that the re 
sponsible officials in this union act. These local unions have nothing 
to do with the AFL. They are directly connected with the interna- 
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tional union, and are governed by the constitutions of the international 
unions. 

The Cuatrman. The local unions have nothing to do with the AFL. 

Mr. Meany. No, sir. We have approximately 109 international 
unions. They, in turn, have local affiliates to which they issue charters. 
There are approximately 44,000 separate and distinct local unions. 

The CuarrMan. Are the international unions under the domination, 
rule or suggestion of the AFL? 

Mr. Meany. Not at all. 

The CuatrMan. It would be better if they were. 

Mr. Meany. I don’t think so. That has been the traditional posi- 
tion of the AFL, of the people who founded it, Gompers and his asso- 
ciates, that they did not want an organization rule from the top. 

The CHarrmMan. What is your jurisdiction over the ILA, for 
instance, to be specific ? 

Mr. Meany. Absolutely none. 

The CuarrMan. The power of suggestion is with you, isn’t it? 

Mr. Meany. Yes, the power of suggestion. We have used that 
power. 

The Cuatrman. With very poor results so far, with a zero behind 
what you have done there. 

Mr. Meany. Well, I suppose that is true. But, of course, all we 
have done so far is request that they take some action to clean their 
house. We haven’t got an answer as yet on that. We have been 
promised an answer on the 20th of this month, specifically. 

The CuarrmMan. You know they haven’t done a thing. 

Mr. Meany. I don’t know what they have done. 

The Cuarrman. I will inform you that they haven’t. Mr. Ryan’s 
testimony is that they haven’t done anything at all, not a scratch of 
paper. 

Mr. Meany. They have done this: They brought their entire execu- 
tive board into our office here a month ago from all over the United 
States. I told them what I expected them to do. I expect them to 
clean this thing up, that it was up to them to clean it up. They said 
at that time they were going to take steps to rectify these conditions 
to the extent of their ability to do so. They promised me they would 
do that. 

Since then they have informed me that they can’t get a report in. 
They told me at that time they couldn’t get it in. They do expect 
to get it in by the 20th. They are holding some kind of a vote in 
New York today on this question of the shapeup system of hiring. 

The Cuatrman. Did you know as a preliminary to that vote th: at 
Mr. Ryan has had his agents on the pier telling the men to vote “no”? 

Mr. Meany. I don’t know that, no. 

The Cuarrman. That advice came yesterday from Father Corridan, 
i man of integrity, a priest. 

Mr. Meany. I don’t know that. 

The Cuarrman. I just ask you as an American citizen, what a devil 
of a situation it is. Here is a matter coming up in which you, the 
fountainhead of the AFL, would ask them to do certain things and 
they haven’t done a thing about it. And in addition to that, the vote 
is coming today, and they go around and tack the jury beforehand 
there, telling them what to do. 
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Mr. Meany. I don’t know anything about that. That is a state- 
ment that has been made to you. I can’t say anything about it. | 
do say that the method by which they are presenting the vote, t 
question to the longshoremen—— 

The Cuarrman. Is a loaded question ¢ 

Mr. Meany. It isa loaded question. I haven’t any doubt about that 
at all. They are offering the longshoremen the system they have got 
or nothing. They make no specific recommendations. 

The Cuatrman. If you and I were framing that question, it would 
be, “Do you agree that the shapeup should be abolished ?” 

Mr. Meany. No, I think you would have to say more than that. 
I think you would have to let the men know what the policy of the 
organization was for a hiring method to replace the shapeup. For 
instance, if you said to the longshoremen, “Do you want the shapeup 
or do you want the method that certain other trades use in regard to 
hiring?”, on spelling it out as, for instance, a method by which the 
workers are not required to give up their own time for the convenience 
of the employer. 

That is what the shapeup is. The shapeup is for the convenience 
of the employer; nobody else. He has a complete supply of available 
labor right there before him ever y morning. He takes what he wants 
and sends the rest home. If the employer was required to pay an 
individual who came there for a certain amount of time, it would be 
different. In my trade, if a man goes to the job for the convenience 
of the employer and the employer has no work for him, the employer 
has to pay him 2 hours’ pay. In other trades they pay perhaps even 
4 hours, and sometimes a day’s pay. If these men were offered that 
method of employment, in preference to what they have got, there 
is no question in my mind that they would vote for that. 

The Cuamman. You have forgotten an important matter here, the 
hiring boss. The hiring boss—— 

Mr. Meany. He is part of the shapeup. 

The Cuamrman. He names these fellows and he puts crooks on 
the job. 

Mr. Meany. He puts whoever he wants on the job. I don’t know 
who he puts on. He has the complete power over these men. 

The Cuarrman. Haven’t you the power to change that? 

Mr. Mrany. No. 

The CuarrMan. It isa sad picture, isn’t it? 

Mr. Meany. It isa sad picture when you think we haven’t the power 
to change it, and there doesn’t seem to be any power in the hands of 
the public authorities to ch: ange it. 

The Cuatrman. Couldn’t you kick Joe Ryan out tomorrow if you 
wanted to? 

Mr. Meany. No. 

The CuHarrMan. It is very tragic that you can’t—— 

Mr. Meany. That would amuse him, if I attempted to kick him 
out. His organization can be suspended from the American Federa 
tion of Labor or his charter only by a vote of the convention. 

The Cuamman. Didn’t you incorporate that in your message to 
him, those alternatives; didn’t you mention that his charter could be 
revoked? You didn’t threaten a revocation of the charter? 

Mr. Meany. He could read whatever he wanted into that. We made 
it quite clear that his membership could not be continued, at least, our 
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feeling is that his membership could not continue if there wasn’t 
ome effort made on their part to change the situation on the water- 
front in New York. 

The CuatrMan. You see, I am speaking to you as a friend of or- 
ganized labor and talking man to man. Let me put this to you. 
Labor in this country had a dignified position under Samuel Gompers 
and Bill Green, and will continue under George Meany, in my judg- 
ment. I don’t want to see labor ride for a fall. Nothing will do it 
quic ker than a man like Ryan and through these conditions. You 
have no power to control it at all. That is a tragic situation. 

Mr. Meany. We have one power, Senator, and that is in our con- 
vention. We can say to these organizations, “You can belong.” We 
have the same power as any federation. The Federation’s relation 
is constructed on the same system as our Government, each and every- 
one of these organizations are completely independent. 

They have their own constitution and run their own affairs. The 
entire group can say to one group, “We don’t like the way you behave 
and you can’t belong.” 

The Cwairman. And they go along and bring disgrace on the 
parent organization and you can’t do a thing about it! 

Mr. Meany. You say that I can’t do a thing about it. I have done 
this about it. I at least told them. This never happened before in 
the AFL. This is without precedent. I feel it is an indication that 
the American Federation of Labor is going to try to spike this ques- 
tion of autonomy. 

We say in this message that the cloak of autonomy cannot be used 
to allow these conditions to continue. So I am quite sure that this 
action on the part of our organization, under their limited powers, 
expresses a determination to do something about it. 

The CuarrMan. You have set a precedent now ? 

Mr. Meany. I think so. It has never happened before. 

The CuHarrMan. When does your convention meet ? 

Mr. Meany. The third Monday in September. 

The CHarrMAN. So we have to wait until the third Monday in Sep- 
tember 

Mr. Mrany. Under any circumstances, if there is to be disciplinary 
action taken, that will have to be decided on the basis of the answer 
we get from the longshoremen; if there is to be any disciplinary 
action taken, it cannot be taken until the third Monday in September. 

The Cuarrman. And in the meantime he will go around and pad 
that jury as far as he can, as he is doing on the piers today ? 

Mr. Meany. I don’t know what he can do or ro do. If you are 
referring to the condition on the piers, it seems it has gone on for 
many, many years. It seems that despite all of shi public ity and all 
of the investigation, the condition has not changed a great deal. 

There is still an attitude of lawlessness there and the police don’t 
seem very effective on the piers. 

The Crarrman. And the American public in New York are crying 
out, “Oh, Lord, how long?” They are looking for relief from these 
things. You feel in your heart, as I do, that these conditions are 
intolerable, un-. ee rican all through; that it is hurting the cause of 
labor, which is very dear to your heart and mine? 

Mr. Meany. It does hurt our cause. And the sad part of it is 
that in this whole system where you have the stevedoring companies, 
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steamship companies, loaders, truckers, all this group, the real victim 
is the worker, the longshoreman. 

‘The CuatrmMan. No, I think the real victim is the public. 

Mr. Meany. No, I think the real victim is the longshoreman. The 
public suffers, too. 

The Caiman. There is no question but what the longshoremen 
ire being hurt, about that, but the stream is no higher than its source, 

Does the AFL maintain accountants to check into the checkers’ 
and loaders’ activities, investigate the books and records? 

Mr. Mrany. We do not. 

‘The Cuairman, So, if there are corrupt practices in finances—— 

Mr. Meany. The international unions maintain accountants. 

‘The Cuamman. Do they report to you? 

Mr. Meany. Of course not. 

The CHarrMAN. Can you see their reports / 

Mr. Meany. Of course not. 

‘The Cuarrman, Why not? 

Mr. Meany. Because it is that type of organization, Senator. 

The Cuairman. Why don’t you amend your rules—— 

Mr. Meany. We will amend our rules if we think that is the thing 
to do for our organization, and when we amend them, we will amend 
them because we think they should be amended. 

The CHarrmMan. Don’t you think as a man talking to me at this 
committee hearing, somebody should have authority to know where 
crookedness lies ? 

Mr. Meany. We have 48 State legislatures to enact laws, and we 
have district attorneys and police dey partments. I assume they have 
some authority. Crime is not just peculiar to trade-union activities. 

We find crime in every walk of life in this Nation. 

The CHamman. There is a concentrated solution of it in the docks 
of New York and New Jersey 

Mr. Meany. That is a saturated community in the sense that there 
is a saturation of population there. 

The Cuarrman, I meant in the ranks of labor. What is happening 
is that the national defense is being embarrassed and being endangered 
by the position up there. 

Mr. Meany. I realize that this could have an effect on the national 
defense. 

The Cuatrman. What is the matter with a man like that that he 
hasn’t enough Americanism in his soul to demand that things be 
cleaned up there ? 

Mr. Meany. I don’t know the answer to that. 

The CHarrMan. He is a liability to the union labor movement, in 
my judgment. I never saw the man until the other day. I listened 
to his testimony. I claim he is a liability to union labor in this 
country. The members ought to throw him out, if you can do it. 

Let’s go a little further. What were the reasons behind the AFL 
directive to the ILA on Febru: ary 3, 1953? 

Mr. Meany. The reasons behind it were the concern of the executive 
council of the AFL for the welfare of the entire organization, and 
due to these disclosures. 

We investigated, I mean, at least we investigated the best we could 
from the sources that we had available. We put this altogether and 
just said to the ILA, “You clean it up.” They are the only ones that 
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an clean it up. We addressed the officers and the members of the 

ntire association and turned it over to the secretary personally 

The Carman. Did you get an answer back from them ? 

Mr. Meany. Not—we got an answer back, in fact, that they had 
eceived it and were going to look into it and see what they can do. 

I got an answer in person from the entire executive board when the y 
ame to my office here in Washington the 30th of March. The formal 
official answer we are promised on the 20th of M: ay. 

The Cuamman. They have had an extension of time, haven’t they 

Mr. Meany. They have an extension of time because they said they 
couldn’t meet the deadline. The deadline had no particular signifi- 
ance except we wanted to get a report in before the meeting of the 

xecutive board, which is May 20. 

The CHArRMAN. When is the meeting? 

Mr. Meany. May 20. They can skip over that and forget it if they 
want to. 

The CrarrMan. Suppose that day comes and goes, May 20, and 
June 30 gets here and there is no action on your request. What will 
you do then ¢ 

Mr. Meany. Weare going to wait until our convention in September 
ind make a report to that convention with such recommendations as 
we feel are proper. 

The ¢ CHAIRMAN. The convention has never acted on a matter like 
Ui his? 


Mr. Meany. No. 


] 


The CHairMAN. You don’t expect much from the convention, do 
vou ¢ 
Mr. Meany. I don’t say I don’t expect much. I expect the conven- 


tion will do what it feels is right and proper. 

The CuarrMan. If it were serious enough couldn’t you call a special 
meeting of the convention ¢ 

Mr. Meany. No. I could if I got enough requests from the national 
mons, 

The Cuatrman. Could the executive council do it? 

Mr. Meany. I don’t think so. 

The Cuarrman. When a man is the head of an ILA like Ryan, and 
he isa free agent— 

Mr. Meany. He is the same as any American businessman that be- 
longs to the National Association of Manufacturers, any businessman 
that belongs to a neighborhood civic association. He is a completely 
free agent. His organization is free—and they are free—to do as 
they please. 

We are only free to say one thing to them, Senator, that you can’t 
belong. That isthe same asthe American Bankers Association. When 
a bank is robbed, do you ask the president of the American Bankers 
Association what he is going to do about it or do you ask the police 
what they are going to do about it? 

The CuarrMan. If anybody in the bankers association or securities 
association violates the rules, if there is crookedness, they could kick 
them out. 

Mr. Meany. Do you suppose they would? 

The Cuamman. Forthwith. 

Mr. Meany. I don’t know about that. We have a constitution. We 
are going to abide by that constitution. 
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The Cuarmman. Don’t you think there could be some article put in 
there 

Mr. Meany. I think the constitution might be improved. It is not 
what I think; it is what the delegation thinks. 

The Cuatrrman. You make a report to the convention ? 

Mr. Meany. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And you could make such recommendations? 

Mr. Meany. Yes, such recommendations as I see fit. 

The CuarrmMan. Here is the case, now. Mr. Meany is the head of 
the AFL. If he finds a subsidiary of his organization guilty of har- 
boring crooks, robbing docks, employing crooks, guilty of scandal, pil- 
fering and murder as a result of it, he couldn’t in justice make a rec- 
ommendation that they be removed ? 

Mr. Meany. If I find them guilty. If you find them guilty; you 
haven’t found them guilty. 

The Cuarrman. Under sworn oath. 

Mr. Meany. There is nobody in jail on this thing. 

The Cratrman. Florio is. 

Mr. Meany. It is the same as when a Member of Congress is accused 
of wrongdoing. Do they kick him out of Congress? They do after 
he is found guilty in court. 

The Cuarrman. The court in this case is the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Mr. Meany. No, the court is the court of the land. We will do 
what we want to do to run our federation, and we will do it in a de- 
cent way. We will kick these people out if we think they should be 
kicked out, but we will not convict anyone without trial or accuse them 
without trial. 

The CyHatrman. There is something higher than Meany and 
Charles Tobey—that is the mass of the American people. 

Mr. Meany. Of course, they want decent things. And I represent 
a good segment of that mass of American people. We believe in de- 
cency. Our records show that. If you have read this message, you 
will see that we indicate we not only believe in decency but are going 
to do something about it. It is something we will decide and you 
won’t decide. 

The Cratrman, I think you will decide 

Mr. Meany. You are trying to tell me here now what I should do 
about it, and I am telling you frankly we will decide. 

The Carman. I think we will decide if you don’t. We will pass 
legislation to put the hooks into that crowd up there if you don’t. We 
will do it, God helping. 

Mr. Meany. If you can pass some legislation as to this crime, ex- 
ploitation of businessmen and workers, “T think you should do it. 

The Crarrman. In your billet-doux to Mr. Ryan you say: 

Your relationship with the AFL demands that the democratic ideals, clean and 
wholesome free trade-unionism must be immediately restored within your organ- 
ization and all semblance of crime, dishonesty, and racketeering be forthwith 
eliminated. 

Mr. Meany. That is right. 

The Cuairman. That is a grand statement. There is the article, 
the indictment, the request. There is the challenge. In the face of 
that he snaps his fingers at you. 
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Mr. Meany. I don’t think he snapped his fingers. He hasn’t 
snapped his fingers. He has promised me he is going to do the thing 
that we request him to do. 

The Cuarrman. Tempus fugits. 

Mr. Meany. You say this is an indictment. It is. But after an 
indictment comes a trial, and we haven’t gotten to the trial stage. 

We won’t get to that stage until we can get to it under the law of 
our organization. 

The Cuairman. We will give you a copy of the record showing the 
people we have had before us. We have had such men as Father 
Corridan, officials of New York and New Jersey, who have sworn that 
these things happened. You can’t ignore that. I don’t think you 
will. 

Mr. Meany. I have no intention of ignoring that. I have had 
that record long before you went into that thing. I got that record 
last November. 

The Cuairman, Not this record. 

Mr. Meany. I got everything of the crime commission. I had 
people taking it down. We have everything in the press. That is 
the basis of this, Senator, is the record. 

The Cuarrman. We have things that they 

Mr. Meany. You have some additional material, I grant that. 
But the story was pretty well told last November and December. 

The CuatrMan. Do you feel a sense of impotency ? 

Mr. Meany. I do not. 

The Cuarrman. Do you feel a sense of disgust with these condi- 
tions carrying on? 

Mr. Meany. I don’t feel any sense of elation about that. 

The CHarrman. Of course you don’t. What about the reported 
practices of the international and local union officers accepting gifts 
and bribes from employers and appointment of representatives with 
criminal records, which you denounce, and those persons guilty of 
this practice? Did you know gifts and bribes were being received 
by officials ¢ 

Mr. Meany. Of course we did. That is why we mentioned it in 
the letter. We didn’t leave anything out. 

The Cuarrman. That has to wait until the convention meets, and 
if they don’t act, you don’t slap their wrists, and they go on and on? 

Mr. Meany. I don’t know what we will do, that they will go on 
and on, that we don’t slap their wrists; you have information that 
we don’t have. I don’t know what our information will do. I can 
assure you that I am very much concerned about this matter. 

I can assure you that the executive council of the AFL is very 
much concerned about this matter, that they took this action which 
is without precedent, which has never happened in the 70-year history 
of the—— 

The Cuarrman. I think that is to your everlasting credit. 

Mr. Meany. Until this happened. This material was brought to 
the attention of the executive council. They promptly acted on it. 
It was the first action they took. 

When we get a reply to it, it will come to our executive council, and 
whatever recommendation is to be made will have to be made by that 
council. Then the constitution very specifically leaves the power in 
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the hands of the convention. Gompers never had any power to put 
anyone out, nor do L. 

The Cuairman. Did you read Joe Ryan’s testimony befere this 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Meany. No, I read some of it in the paper, but I did not read 
the full testimony. 

The Cratrman. I don’t think you will enjoy reading it. 

Mr. Meany. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Meany, there are some things which he said which 
may be of help. You indicated, concerning some of these situations, 
such as the vote today, you didn’t know anything about it. There are 
other areas perhaps in which you are not informed. 

| would like to reiterate the chairman’s suggestion that our record 
is available to you, along with the staff. We will be glad to consult 
with you and your men. 

Mr. Meany. Lappreciate that. I will be glad to have our attorneys 

ome over, if you will allow it, to examine that record and take from 
the things which we feel are of particular importance to us. 

Mr. Rice. There are some things which we very definitely would 
like to bring to your attention at this time. For instance, I don’t 
know whether you do or do not know the situation respecting the 
employment of the organizers for the ILA by Ryan, that his testimony 
was to the effect that he held the power of hiring and firing of his 
organizers. 

Our investigation has disclosed that may be one of the key oe 
ties in connection with that situation.. We have prepared a 
here. It may be of interest to you to notice that Ryan is in the center 
as the president of the ILA and that he is surrounded there by 
number of individuals, his own appointees, over whom he has t 
power to hire and fire. 

It would indicate that the jurisdiction of these men was to keep 
the organization organized. We found that was very indicative, be 
cause at the top level some 60 or 70 percent of those organizers were 
men having criminal records. He did testify, I think, that one of 
them, I believe “Charlie the Jew” Yanowsky, was not an organizer 
We took his explanation, although Yanowsky was a secretary of 
local in Jersey for awhile. Some of the other figures are shown there. 
i don’t know whether you know them or not. For your information, 
Florio, who was appointed an organizer over in the Jersey area to suc 

ceed Yanowsky in 1948, has a criminal FBI record which shows 5 
arrests, including a kidn: aping in which the victim disappeared. He 
is currently in Lewisburg serving time for perjury. 

At the time he was serving as an organizer he also hae a loading 
operation, for which he received an additional $9,000 a year. 

Alex DiBrizzi alias “The Ox” was appointed an organizer by Ryan 

1946. He has an FBI record and 23 arrests. 

Harold Bowers, who handles the West Side, was appointed by 
Ryan in 1951. He is a cousin of Mickey Bowers, the bank robber. 
Harold, the organizer, also has a criminal record. It has been sug 
gested that Bowers was taking a payoff in the sum of $2600. The 
State crime commission record shows that in 1952. 

Eddie McGrath, another organizer, has « long criminal record, in 
cluding an arrest. for felonious assault or homicide. He was an as 
sociate of “Jimmie Blue Eyes” Alo and Barney Baker. 
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We ran into McGrath in the Kefauver crime days because he was 
staying in the same room with Joe Adonis down at a Hot Springs 
hotel in May of 1950. 

Thomas Gleason was another organizer. He was an associate of 
“Cockeye” Dunn, who was electrocuted for murder. Also an as 
sociate of Albert Ackalitis. 

Gus Seannavino is another man who seems to be very closely as- 
sociated with the remnants of the Mafia. He succeed ed EK mil ¢ 
marda, who was murdered in 1942. We find that Scannavino was an 
associate of Albert Anastasia and Anthony Anastasia, who was exe 

utioner of Murder, Inc. Seannavino, Mangano, and Camarda all 
stem from Palermo, Sicily, where we find many of the members of 
the Mafia come from. 

The list goes on down. I won’t bother to repeat it. The record 

avails ible t to disclose to you the type of men that Ryan seems to have 
pceeaaia himself with as organizers. 

That pattern apparently follows down through the organization. 
We find in examining the identity of the officials of the locals, the 
business agents, the presidents of the locals, that at least 30 of those 
officials have ecrimin: al records. 

We found in a chart, which is available to you, that in an examina- 
tion of the records of steamship companies, stevedoring companies, 
that some $182,000 was paid out in payments by these companies from 
1947 to 1951 in an extra-curricular manner to officials of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association. I will show you that chart 
which we will identify as exhibit No. 82, which discloses the identity 
of those officials, the name of the company and the amounts of the 
payments. You can see from a quick check there some of those names 
we have just checked off this morning on the left. 

(Exhibit No. 82 is on file with the committee. ) 

Mr. Meany. I have seen all this before. 

Mr. Rice. At least a third of those are men with criminal records. 
This Committee paid particular attention to the Claremont Terminal 
job over there in Jersey City. In examining the payroll of that oper 
ation, we found that the notorious 1 247 over there, headed by all sorts 
of hoodlums, who were in control of the job, had as a hiring boss, 
Dominick Strollo, brother to Tony Bender, who is considered the top 
of the mob in New York today. 

Another hiring boss was Johnnie Duke, of Duke’s Restaurant, where 
the Murder, Inc. crowd, Longy Zwillman, Frank Costello, Adonis 
hung out. 

Without exception, every hiring boss appointed by that union had : 
criminal record. It was ‘reflected in the payroll of that sdiidadis: 
which was just loaded with gangsters. Some 160 were found on the 
payroll, people with criminal records. 

There were many cases of malpractices; the sh: apeup was a shamble. 
There was no such thing asa shapeup. They were told who was going 
to work, and they went through the motions of it. Those are the 
things that we w ant to point out to you. 

I think the chairman has very ably stated that it reflects on the 
whole labor movement up there. "I think you will agree with him that 
it has given it a black eve. 

Mr. Meany. No question 
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Mr. Rice. I understand it was this situation that precipitated some 
of the action taken by the executive council down in Miami in January 
and February. 

You said something here earlier about the shapeup, that it was a 
benefit to the employer. I notice in your directive that you say: 

The so-called shapeup which encourages the kickback and other objectionable 
practices must be supplanted by a system of regular employment and legitimat 
hiring methods and we request that you immediately take vigorous and effective 
action to institute this reform. 

Would you say from that, that despite your statement it is of benefit 
to the employer, your executive council, and perhaps you feel that the 
shapeup must go? 

Mr. Meany. That is our opinion, and we have expressed it in this 
letter to the longshoremen. Of course, it would be my judgment 
that they don’t intend to get rid of it because this vote they are taking 
today looks to me like it is on a loaded question, and they are expect 
ing an answer from the men in the form of a vote that they want to 
continue the present system of hiring. What will be the reaction of 
our executive council to that, I don’t know. 

Mr. Ryan. The question was directed to you, Mr. Meany, as to you 
personal feeling toward the shapeup, whether you personally feel it 
is an evil, 

Mr. Meany. Of course, I think it is an evil. Naturally, it benefits 
whoever is getting the kickback. But it certainly, from the angle of 
employer-employee relations, is of benefit to the employer, in an 
industry where the work is intermittent, to have a large labor fore: 
available every morning. 

Mr. Rice. In connection with the shapeup, and the statement that 
you have made that you feel it is an evil, do you feel there are othe: 
ways of getting at the employment situation on the docks that would 
be expedient, would be efficient, and—— 

Mr. Meany. I could give you a very simple system. Of course, it 
would cost the employer some money, and you would have this terrific 
opposition of the employer. He doesn’t want to pay any money. 
He wants an available supply of labor by his door. I have worked 
in my overalls there. I had to shapeup for the ships in my trade 
many years ago. You come out and stand in line. There may be 
some variations—whether there are some regular gangs that exist at 
present—— 

Mr. Rice. There are only two piers with regular gangs. 

Mr. Meany. The way I saw it at that time, and the way I under 
stand it continues, is that some hiring boss or foreman comes along 
and picks them out and sends the rest home. There are very few 
trades, unionized trades, in America where you can do that. There 
is the system of hiring. There is the responsibility placed upon the 
employer if he wants these men to come out. He doesn’t say the night 
before how many men he will need. He figures that he might need 
20, 30 or 40. When the morning comes, he might need 10. If the 
employer had to pay those people for shaping up, if the union were 
to take the stand that the men would not shapeup unless the employ 
ers paid the expenses of their shapeup in the form of an hour or two 
hours’ pay, or carfare, that it was an expense on the employer, you 
would have the complete cooperation of the employer to see that it 
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worked. In my considered opinion, there may be people in the union 
who don’t want to eliminate—I am sure there are people on the em- 
ployers’ side who don’t want to eliminate it. 

~ Mr. Rice. You mentioned that you might suggest some plan which 
vould be more eflicient, even if it is more costly. We heard yesterday 
from Mr. Hedden, the director of port development for the port 
authority, who submitted what seemed to be a meritorious plan. We 
heard from Father Corridan, who advocated some assistance by the 
State employment centers. Mr. Hedden’s plan is along the same line, 
that the personnel be available at an employment center, where the 
employer could go when the need arose to obtain the personnel. You 
mention that you have-—— 

Mr. Meany. I said I could suggest a plan. In fact, I could suggest 
variations of those plans. But in the final analysis, the members of 
this union, and the union itself, have to do this, Mr. Rice. We can’t 
clean up these conditions. We have asked the union to clean them up. 
If they won’t clean them up, there is nothing we can do about it, ex- 
cept the one thing I mentioned before, say to them that you can’t be 
long to the American Federation of Labor any more. Whether our 
delegates to a convention would want to say that, I don’t know. I 
don’t venture a prediction on that. 

Mr. Rice. Have you gotten that message over to them, that if they 
don’t clean it up, the AFL is apt to divest themselves of the ILA, that 
you are apt to toss them out ¢ 

Mr. Meany. I think that is written right in here. We don’t say 
that in the way that you have said it, but we indicate that that is the 
possibility. 

Mr. Rice. That was Father Corridan’s comment, that he felt the 


election was a phony In some respects; one was because the men had 


not been told what would happen; they didn’t know the contingencies, 
the eventualities, in the event they voted one way or another: that 
they should be told the AFL was taking a strong position in this mat 

ter; that if they didn’t pick themselves up by their bootstraps, it might 
cost them in the long run. 

He went on further to say that he didn’t think they had been told 
that possibly other segments of the ILA, the outports would not go 
along with the retention of the shapeup if the New York crowd in 
sisted on it. 

The CHarrmMan. I want to commend you for your communication 
to the ILA, reading as follows: 

The executive council of the AFL concludes that the International Long 
shoreman’s Association must immediately, as a condition of continuing affiliation 
with the AFL, take ‘such remedial actions necessary to place the ILA and its 
local unions above suspicion and completely free of all racketeering, crime, 
corruption, and other irregular activities disclosed by the recent investigation 
of crime on the New York City waterfront, to the end that the ILA will serve 
the legitimate social and economic needs of its members in keeping with true 
trade union principles traditionally established by the AFL. 

That is a great statement. In years to come, men will praise you 
for that statement. What bothers me is that, after making that 
splendid statement, a fine statement I call it, the power rests in Ryan 
and his prototypes up there to snap their fingers at you. That is a 
tragic condition. 


33274—53—pt. 1 
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Mr. Meany, do you receive many letters from union members com 
plaining about pressure by racketeers in the various rackets? 
Mr. Meany. Do I receive many letters? 
The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 
Mr. Meany. Once in a while I get an unsigned letter. I don’t get 
Mr. Rice. We get them by the basketful. 
Mr. Meany. I don’t get many. 
Mr. Rice. Talking about the racketeers, you have a directive here 
which states: 
Union representatives with criminal reeords cannot be tolerated in any 
official capacity, and they must be immediately removed from all positions 
uthority within your organization. 
I would take it you are referring to people like this? 
Mr. Mrany. We are referring to people in official capacities. 
Mr. Rice. The organizers? 
Mr. Meany. Referring to anyone who meets that description. 
Mr. Rice. Would an organizer meet it? 
Mr. Meany. Of course, an organizer would. 
The CHamman. It might be anybody up there. 
Mr. Rice. The business agent of a union, of a local ? 
Mr. Mrany. Of course, the question of the election as business 
gent and the man elected as the International one presents two 
different problems. There are some organizations that have these 
laws that men with criminal records are ineligible for ofnee. On the 


other hand— 
, 


Mr. Rice. Could you mention some of those? 
Mr. Meany. No, [ wouldn’t want to go into it, but I can give you 
Mr. Rice, Are they in the labor movement, some of those labor 


ranizations ¢ 

Mr. Meany. Yes, I am talking about organizations in t 
novement. Of course, on the other hand, there are organizations 

ere men with criminal records are free to work at a trade, and free 
» conduct themselves as any other individual does, and I assume 
ee to enter the competition for election as a union representative. 
Phat depends entirely on the organization. I think that enters into 


he labor 


this question of rehabilitation. That isn’t what we are talking about 

Mr. Rice. That is what I am getting to. You have deliberated 
lown there in Miami with your executive council, and you have writ 
te) directive. In writing that directive, what we are trying to get 
it is the scope of your thinking in writing it. You are the ones who 
Ly that union representatives with criminal records will not be 
tolerated, 

Mr. Meany. We are thinking of the union representatives appointed 
bv the International Longshoremen. 

Mr. Rice. That would be these fellows ? 

Mr. Mrany. It would be anyone who comes within that eclassifica- 
TION. , 

Mr. Rier. You are the one that set up the standards. You wrote 
the directive ? 

Mr. Meany. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Rice. IT am wondering what the definition of a union repre- 
sentative is, how far down the line it goes ? 
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Mr. Meany. That would depend on the circumstances. I think in 
this case we were thinking ot appointed representatives, representa 

ves appointed by the International. 

Mr. Rice. That is what we are trying to get at. How far down 
do you feel—frankly, some of the witnesses who have come before us 

ive felt that key figures really went further down than the organ 

rs, that really these boys here that get bumped off kind of regularly, 
ie hiring bosses, were really not an official of the local. They are 
mply members. 

Mr. Meany. The hiring boss? I think you will find in some cases 
ie IS not even a member. He Is the fellow who owns the pier. li 
my experience around New York, that was the common term, the 
fellow had a pier. It was Joe’s pier, John’s pier, Frank’s pier, and 

0 forth. He had that pier, irrespective of what the union thought, 
what the employer thought, or what anybody thought. 

Mr. Rice. We have thought, and I think you will be inclined to agree, 
that these ones who are the bone of contention, the ones who are in 
difficulty, are members and are generally people like 

Mr. Meany. If they are members, Mr. Rice, they are members for 
their own convenience. My limited knowledge, from what I have 
een around there, is that they don't have to be legge, rs; they just 
have to be very strong characters. It is significant, as I said before, 
that the ‘Vv maintain their owne rship of these parks desp ite the union. 
employer, police or anybody else, and thes go right on, year in and 
year out, owning the piers; in spite of investigations, and everything 
else, it doesn’t seem to phase them very much. 

Mr. Rice. We heard that, too, during the upsurge of gambling, 
during the Kefauver committee, but I think we will have to agree 
there that the situation changed, and maybe there is some hope in this 
situation. I think there are some of us willing to accept the idea 
that we have always had about this thing, and, therefore 
to keep it. 

Mr. Meany. I am not saying that you want to keep it, and I] 
not saying that you have vot to keep it. I am saying that, in my 
t Xpel lence, it has been there for many, Dalry years, this SO called law 
lessness on the waterfront that you are referring to 

Mr. Rice. We have answered the question about the organizers 
I wonder if you will ahswer if the officials ot t] e local on this ( hart 
there, who are presidents and secretaries, and whatnot, of the various 
locals are criminals who come within the terms of this directive / 

Mr. Meany. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. You fellows wrote it / 

Mr. MEANY. Yes, but I didn’t write this. 

Mr. Ricr. You wrote this? 

Mr. MerAny. I wrote this, and we told these people 
criminals out of these positions. 

Mr. RIce. What we are wondering is whom did you mean W her 
said that ? 

Mr. Meany. We went to our meeting with a great sta k of papers. 
We meant the people mentioned in the press who were criminals. 

Mr. Rice. Those fellows like Mike Clemente ? 

Mr. Meany. I don’t know anything about those fellows. All I ea: 
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we wanted these 
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say is that we expect the International Longshoremen to clean up this 
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situation. If they don’t clean it up to the satisfaction of the execu 


tive council of the AFL, of course, the council will have to consider 


what steps to take next. 

Mr. Rice. I am just wondering about this situation. If you put 
yourself in their shoes, you can see they have this problem. They have 
to clean this up. Mr. Me: any, and the AFL, have told them to clean it 
up and get the representatives out who have criminal records. They 
will have to wonder how far to go. If you don’t tell them, how will 
they know ? 

Mr. Meany. I can’t tell them until they ask. They haven’t asked, 

Mr. Rice. They have not? 

Mr. Meany. No. 

Mr. Rice. While you are getting down to that, you have, several 
times in here, told them this thing must take place immediately, that 
there is some urgency, that you will not let them justify any inaction 
on the ground of autonomy. You state: 

The failure of your organization, and its officers, to protect your membership 
from exploitation and oppression by employers as well as by thugs cannot be 
justified or defended on the ground of autonomy. AFL affiliates have autonom) 


in the conduct of their affairs, but it must be conceded by all that there is an 
unwritten law that this freedom of action 


and so forth. 





The executive council of the AFL concludes that the International Longshore 
man’s Association must immediately, as a condition of continuing affiliation with 
the AFL, take such remedial action necessary to place the ILA and its local unions 
above suspicion, and completely free of all racketeering, crime, corruption, and 
other irregular activities exposed by the recent investigation of crime on the 
New York City waterfront to the end that the ILA will serve the legitimate social 
and economic needs of its members, in keeping with true trade-union principles 
traditionally established by the AFL. 


The executive council will expect a report from you advising that the above 
recommendations have been and will be complied with on or before April 30, 1953. 

April 30, 1953, has come and gone. Can you tell us what action has 
been taken looking toward complyi ing with this directive? 

Mr. Meany. What action they have taken toward complying? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. Have they reported to the executive council? 

Mr. Meany. No, they have not. They said they could not prepare 
their report, that they required more time and they promised to report 
on May 20. 

Mr. Rice. Suppose on May 20 they say, “Well, we would like to have 
until May 20, 1999.” 

Mr. Meany. If they say they would like to have May 20, 1999, or 
May 20, 2009, the executive council has only one course, and that is to 
go to the convention. 

Mr. Rice. While we are talking about that, frankly, there is a great 
segment of the population that has a tongue- in-cheek attitude as to 
the possibility of their ever doing anything. 

Here is an editorial talking about the problem. It states: 

By April 30, the ILA undoubtedly will submit a report to the AFL citing 
progress. 

They kid about that. They state that these gestures can fool no one. 

Mr. Meany. That was one gesture that didn’t take place. The edi- 
torial was not very good in predicting what happened. They didn’t 
report anything except that they were unable to make a report at the 
time. That is all. 
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Mr. Rice. It made the editorial even stronger, because the editorial 
says: 
But these gestures can fool no one. It is just a stall. 


You mentioned that it was possible to call a special convention. 

Mr. Meany. On the request of a certain number of organizations. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know how many ? 

Mr. Meany. I don’t know. I could find out. 

Mr. Rice. It is possible? It can be done in an emergency ? 

Mr. Meany. I would say so. 

Mr. Rice. The committee, I believe, would like to know whether you 
feel that this situation up there constitutes an emergency. We have 
had testimony yesterday from Father Corridan that when the union 
and shipowners’ contract expires on April 30, there will be chaotic 
conditions—I believe that is August 15—when we are very apt to have 
an extremely critical situation. 

I am just wondering if, in view of the fact that your convention does 
not formally take place until the third Monday in September, you 
might not care to consider the possibility of a special convention. 
This committee isn’t attempting to direct you, you understand that. 
We are merely suggesting 

Mr. Meany. Let me interrupt. Special conventions may be called 
by direction of a regular convention, by order of the executive council, 
or on request of national or international unions representing a major- 
ity of the total membership. 

Mr. Rice. It says, “by the executive council.” So the executive 
council can do that? 

Mr. Meany. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What do you, personally, think about vail Do you 
think it might be a good idea to anticipate 

Mr. Meany. I haven’t thought 

Mr. Rice. Do a little thinking. 

Mr. Meany. No, I won’t do anything until I meet with my council. 
[ am just one member of that council. 

The Cuarrman. Do you feel that gangsters are infiltrating the 
unions, knowing very well the strength accruing to them behind a 
union front, and the weakness of the parent body to do anything about 
it? Does that trouble you? 

Mr. Meany. It troubles me along the way that it troubles you. It 
troubles my American citizen 

The Cuarrman. What you have here is a case of—for the want 
of a better word—Joe Ryan and his satellites and parasites; a case 
of insubordination ? 

Mr. Meany. I don’t know .whether we have—what we have right 
now is a case of delaying this answering of the request made by the 
executive council. 

The Cuarrman. Noncompliance, in other words? 

Mr. Meany. They have not answered our request. They have not 
indicated that they were taking an attitude of noncompliance. In 
fact, I would say that insofar as the indications they have given to us, 
they intend to do what they can to comply. 

They brought their entire board in, from all over the country, to tell 
me that on the 30th of March that they were going to comply and 
try, in every way, tocomply. They merely asked for additional time 
to make a reply to the executive council. 
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The Cuairman. Assuming that they don’t get action by the time 
limit, then all fre action is to wait until the convention ? 

Mr. Meany. I don’t know whether it will be our decision to wait 
until September or take some other decision. We will take whateve; 
deci ision 

The Cramman. You have the power to call an emergency session / 

Mr. Mrany. That. is right. The executive council has the power 
to call an emergency session, 

The Crvirman. And bring the thing to a head ? 

Mr. Meany. You say, “bring it to a head.” All it would do, if w 
took the full action that we are entitled to take, which is to revok 
their charter, is to take the AFL label off that union. Of course 
would be an indication to the general membership of that union that 
the AFL and their fellowworkers regard this as a very serious thing 
Actually, that union would go right on doing business without thy 
AFL labor. 

The Cuatrman. And to the public at large it would be a healthy 
sion ¢ 

Mr. Meany. I would think so. 

The CHarrmMan. Counsel Rice wishes to make an announcement, at 
this time, of interest. 

Mr. Rice. I think, Mr. Chairman, we should state for the record 
that undoubtedly the committee will keep a close check on this situa 
tion and a close eye on any action or any inaction which will be de 
terminable on the 20th of May. 

We want you to know, Mr. Meany, and counsel, that it is not our 
concept of the committee function to order the AFL around. It is 
only one segment of this entire picture. We are keeping our eye 
on the police activity in the New York area and the action of the 
New York State Legislature, and the possibility that they may adopt 
local legislation. 

All those things will lead up to recommendations and conclusions 
that this committee might make toward Federal legislation. 

I don’t know whether you have any suggestions at this time as to 
something that the Federal Government might do to be helpful. We 
will be glad to have any suggestion you have. 

Mr. Meany. I have nosuggestion. 

Mr. Rice. The committee will be in recess for probably a week or 
10 days. We have no scheduled witnesses, but we would like to make 
an announcement at this time. The subcommittee has voted to recom 
mend to the full committee a contempt citation against the witness 
Timothy O’Mara, who testified sometime ago, and refused to produce 
his income-tax returns, his personal income-tax returns, which he had 
in his possession at the time he testified. 

The staff has made a study in connection with the law on the ques 
tion, and the committee has voted to cite O’Mara for contempt. 

At the same time, the committee is going to notify and certify 
to the United States Attorney for the Southern District of New York, 
with the suggestion that he may wish to consider prosecution action 
against officials of the Grace Line. 

The Grace Steamship Line, who came before the committee, told of 
making payments to phi antoms which bed rp in the hands of Jay 
O’Connor, the ILA business agent of local 75 The committee feels 
a possibility that this may come within the th rms of a violation of 
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Section 186 of the Taft-Hartley Act, which prohibits the making of 
payments by an employer to representatives of labor. At the same 
time, they may wish to consider the possible prosecution of O’Connor 
for receiving those payments, although he is at the moment under 
indictment by the district attorney in New York for extortion in 
connection with that. 

The committee is also going to suggest to the United States attorney 
for New Jersey at Newark that he may wish to consider prosecution 

connection with thi ayvment m ade by Dade Brothers to the 
business agent of the International Longshoreman’s Assoc lation, Local 

1247, which was cashed by Anthony Marchitto, alias “Tony Cheese,” 
for possible violation of the same section of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The committee is very much interested in the workings or nonwork- 
ings of this section of the law. We know of no prosecutions to date. 
We are contemplating possible action. We are curious to know 
whether that will be or can be an effective weapon in some of these 
craft payments. 

The committee still has to hear from the Dade Brothers’ officials, 
themselves, as to their explanation for the disbursement of some $3,800 
which they claimed was spent for world-series tickets and some ex- 
tremely heavy cash disbursements in the summer of 1951 from the 
petty cash account by Mr. E. Treverton Clark, vice president of the 
company, who said he would let us know later. 

The committee is further studying 4 or 5 possible perjured state- 
ments made to the committee, and will take action on those at a later 
time. I am referring there to situations such as developed yesterday 
when the witness, James McA lune +y, testified, a man from Philadelphia, 
of the Stockard Steamship Co., that he had given promissory notes 
to Jarka, and Jarka replied that they had rec eived no promissory notes. 

The CuarrMan. Were you aware, prior to this meeting, that $180,000 
was paid by steamship people to labor leaders on the docks in New 
York? 

Mr. Meany. From the press releases, we were aware of that. 

The Crarrman. How does that affect you as an individual or as 
the president of the AFL? 

Mr. Meany. I react to it the same as you react to it. I think it isa 
very indefensible practice. 

The CuHatrmMan. Assuming that was true—just assuming it was 
true, and could be confirmed, which I think it can be—what action 
“an you take to relieve the AFL of such a menace as that? 

Mr. Meany. Nothing at all, nothing beyond that which I have said 
before. We can take the AFL label off this organization. That is 
all we can do. 

The CHarrman. That was included in this fine statement that you 
made to Mr. Ryan of the ILA. 

Mr. Meany. That we expect them to do something about that. 

The Cuatrman. Don”t you think there is a weakness, sir, in an 
organization, whatever the organization may be, when conditions of 
graft like that may develop and are certified to and confirmed, when 
there is no power except to recommend to the convention that there 
be action taken ? 

Mr. Meany. The convention is the organization, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. And you are the executive head of it? 

Mr. Meany. That is the power. 
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The CuHatrMAn. You are the executive head. 

Mr. Meany. I am the executive head to carry out the instructions of 
the convention and to carry on the business of the organization within 
the confines of its constitution. 

It is the same as any other organization, Senator. We are no 
d fferent. 

The CuarrMan. I think you are not too inclusive, that many orga 
izations would say, “Pronto, you get out, you rat. You are 
good.” 

Mr. Meany. Without trial, or without regard to the stated pro 
visions in the constitutions ¢ 

The Cuarrman. I would say by certification of the facts, perad 
venture. 

Mr. Meany. You say, then, that we should disregard the constitution 
and take action—— 

The Cruatrman. No, I would suggest in all good kindness that you 
amend the constitution. 

Mr. Meany. We will amend the constitution, Senator, as we think 
it should be amended. We will not ask you how to amend it. 

The Cuatrman. No. Very well. That is not a fair statement. I 
was not suggesting that. I was importuning you, as an American 
citizen, speaki ing for the American public, that when a great organ 
ization like the American Federation of Labor gets some rats in the 
holds accepting $180,000, there ought to be some power in Meany or 
somebody to kick them out, forthwith, and not wait for a convention 
in September that might not do anything about it. That is only 
an observation. 

Mr. Meany. Senator, if we had such power, then, of course, we 
would be open to the charge that we have labor czars, that I would be 
a labor czar. I have no such power. That is deliberate in the consti- 
tution of the AFL. You, surely, are not suggesting that in the absence 
of power, that without due process of the laws of the organization, we 
should take some action based on what we believe is right or wrong’ 

The Cramrman. No. You impugn my motive. I tried to suggest, 
speaking to the American public, that it is a tragic condition ‘and 
that you can’t do anything about it, and that the American public 
would welcome an act of good faith on the part of the American Fed 
eration of Labor, ch: anging the c onstitution, that somebody would have 
the power to chuck those fellows out, forthwith, when it was proven 
they were guilty as hell, and do it quickly. Time is of the essence; 
don’t you think so, sir? 

Mr. Meany. I think whatever we do we would have to do in ac- 
cordance with some orderly procedure. You say, “Kick them out. 
You kick them out.” You kick them out after you have a hearing, 
trial, and so forth. The executive council, under our constitution, 
hasn’t even a right to hold a trial or file charges. The convention 
: as that. Then, the convention decides to deliver to the council the 

ight to hold a hearing. 

The CuarrMan. The members couldn’t do very much. They would 
have a subcommittee established. 

Mr. Meany. The convention would give the council that power. 

The CHatrmMan. But you still have the power latent in you, if you 
thought the situation was strong enough, the indictment was strong 
enough, to call a special meeting of the convention ? 
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Mr. Meany. The executive council. 

The Cuatrman. Meany has quite a lot of power with the executive 
ouncil, 

Mr. Mrany. I presume I have some. 

Phe CHarrMAN. Why don’t you try it out and see. 

| hope we haven’t embarrassed you or kept you too long from other 
things. 

Mr. Meany. If this document is not a part of your record, I would 
ke to include it. 

The Cuarrman. We will be happy to receive it, and will identify 

as exhibit No. 83. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


ExHiBiT No. 83 


To the Officers and Members of the International Longshoremen’s Association: 

The executive council of the American Federation of Labor, at its present 
session, has given thorough consideration to the disclosures developed by the 
New York State Crime Commission affecting international and local union 
officers of the International Longshoremen’s Association 

We have followed this investigation with interest and the reported wide 
spread alleged crime, dishonesty, racketeering and other highly irregular and 
objectionable practices in which it is reported that officers of your international 
and local unions have been and are involved, 

One of the most serious features of the New York City situation, as it per- 
tains to your international union and its local unions, as outlined by recent 
testimony before the crime commission, is the clear and definite indication that 
these workers of the port of New York are being exploited in every possible 
way and that they are not receiving the protection which they have every right 
to expect as trade unionists and members of your organization 

We have concluded that these disclosures are of such a serious nature as to 
call for immediate action by us. We wish to make clear the position of the 
American Federation of Labor on crime and racketeering within your inter- 
national and its local unions. 

Your relationship with the AFL demands that the democratic ideals, clean 
and wholesome free trade unionism must be immediately restored within your 
organization and all semblance of crime, dishonesty and racketeering be forth- 
with eliminated. 

Reported practices of international and local union officers accepting gifts 
and bribes from employers and the appointment of representatives with crimi 
nal records is denounced and those persons guilty of these practices must be 
forthwith removed from office and eliminated from your organization. 

The so-called shapeup which encourages the kickback and other objectionable 
practices must be supplanted by a system of regular employment and legitimate 
hiring methods and we request that you immediately take vigorous and effective 
action to institute this reform. 

Union representatives with criminal records cannot be tolerated in any offi 
cial capacity, and they must be immediately removed from all positions of author 
ity within your organization. 

Recognized democratic procedures of the American Federation of Labor must 
be put into operation in your local unions so that the members who work on 
the waterfront will be able to select true and capable trade union leaders who 
will serve the best interests of the AFL and be free from the taint of crime 
and racketeering. 

We deplore the reign of lawlessness and crime which has been disclosed on the 
New York City waterfront and we call upon those officials charged with the 
responsibility of law enforcement to bring to justice all those persons who may 
be guilty of any illegal acts. 


The American Federation of Labor is not clothed with the authority, nor is 
it our responsibility to do this job. We do feel, however, that your international 
union must forthwith take the necessary action to remove any and all of those 
representatives who may be participants in these unlawful activities 

The AFL is, as you know, a voluntary association of free and autonomous 
national and international unions. The fo lers of the AFL deliberately set 
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up an organizational structure which would preclude the domination of 
organization by any one man or group of men operating from the top. The 
founders of the AFL saw to it that there was no police power given to the cent) 
organization which it could use to interfere with the internal affairs of natio 

or international unions affiliated to the AFL. 

Che executive council has no intention of changing the traditional position 
the AFL in regard to the freedom and autonomy of its affiliated units. We fe 
that the greatest factor in the strength and vigor of the AFL over the yea 
has been its adherence to the principles of freedom and voluntarism., Howeve 
no one should make the mistake of concluding that the AFL will sit by and all 
abuse of autonomy on the part of any of its affiliates to bring injury to the entire 
movement. The exercise of autonomy by affiliated units in an organization such 
as ours presupposes the maintenance of minimum standards of trade un 
decency No affiliate of the AFL has any right to expect to remain un affilia 
on the grounds of organizational autonomy if its conduct, as such, is to bring t 
entire movement into disrepute Likewise, the cloak of organizational auto 
omy can not be used to shield those who have forgotten that the prime purpose 
a trade union is to protect aud advance the welfare and interests of the in 


] 
vidual members of that trade union. 

The failure of your organization and its officers to protect your membership 
from exploitation and oppression by employers, as well as by thugs, can not be 
justified or defended on the ground of autonomy. AIL affiliates have auto: 
omy in the conduct of their affairs, but it must be conceded by all that there i 
an unwritten law that this freedom of action must be used to advance the in 
terests of labor, not to exploit the workers 

The Executive Council of the AFL concludes that the International Long 
shoremen’s Association must immediately, as a condition of continuing affilia 
tion with the AFL, take such remedial actions necessary to place the ILA and 
its local unions above suspicion and completely free of all racketeering, crime, 
corruption and other irregular activities disclosed by the recent investigation 
of crime on the New York City waterfront to the end that the ILA will serve 
the legitimate social and economic needs of its members in keeping with the 
true trade union principles traditionally established by the AFL 

Che E. C. will expect a report from you advising that the above recommenda 
tions have been and will be complied with on or before April 30, 1953. 


The Cuamman. We will recess at this time. 
(Whereupon, at 11:20 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 5, 1953 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND Foreign ComMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:20 a. m., in Room G-16, Capitol, 
Senator Charles W. Tobey (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Charles W. Tobey, Homer E. Capehart, and 
Charles E. Potter. 

Also present: Messrs. Downey Rice, counsel; Murray Jackson, 
investigator: and Francis X. Plant, assistant counsel. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Evans. Senator Tobey, members of your committee, and coun 
sel: May I make a preliminary statement / 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Evans, let’s hold it for just a minute, until we 
dentify the proceedings. 

Mr. Evans. All right, sir. 

Mr. Rice. We have before us Mr. James McAluney, of Philadelphia, 
who testified previously, I believe, on May 7, and is returning here at 
his own request, accompanied by Mr. Evans, his counsel. 

Mr. Chairman, to briefly review the situation, you will recall that 
we had before us the witnesses Walter Wells, of the Isthmian Lines, 
United States Steel subsidiary, who received $20,090 from the Jarka 
Stevedoring Co., which Jarka identified as good-will payments, and 
Mr. Wells said were gifts. We also had before us Mr. Walter Von 
Herbulis, vice president of the Waterman Steamship Line, who re 
ceived about $7,500 from the Jarka Stevedoring Co., which is the 
world’s largest stevedoring company, headed by Frank Nolan. 

Mr. Von Herbulis very frankly conceded the receiving of the money 
was a stupid thing to do and should not have done it. Both of these 
men lost their jobs. Mr. McAluney appeared before us on the 7th 
of May and said that some $7,000 that he had received from Jarka 
and Nolan was money advanced to him as loans for some business 
propositions that he had. 

In support of his contention, he submitted several carbon copies 
of letters of transmittal or purported letters of transmittal sendin 
promissory notes back to Jarka. Jarka submitted a letter in whic 
thev denied that there were any loans, and said that the money was 
I will read their letter of May 5: 

The moneys paid to Mr. McAluney by the Jarka Corp. were ce 
will payments to compensate him for his efforts in connection with 
ing and soliciting of new business in Baltimore and Vhiladelphi 1e ) 
of the corporation do not reflect any indebtedness from Mr. McAluney to either 
Jarka or Mr. Nolan. They do not reflect any notes of Mr. MecAluney, that 
they were received either by Nolan or Jarka 
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Following that, there was a statement made from the chair t] 
in view of the obvious conflict, the record would be reviewed for px 
sible certification to the appropriate United States attorney, to dete: 
mine if any of the witnesses had perjured themselves, either befor 
this committee or before the New York State Crime Commissio) 
where Mr. Nolan testified on oath. 

Subsequent to that, we have had a communication from Mr. Eva) 
and Mr. McAluney asking for an opportunity to appear here today 
The chairman has indicated that he is glad to have you and M 
McAluney answer those questions to straighten out any discrepanci 
that may have occurred. 

The Cuamman. Do you have the record of his testimony before 
you here ¢ : 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evans, you indicated you wanted to make a statement. 

Mr. Evans. I will be brief. What occurred was this: Mr. MeAlu 
ney is here at his own request, as Mr. Rice has stated. When the news 
of this investigation broke, as of December of last year, and Mr. Me 
Aluney’s name was mentioned, he became panicky, and his thinking 
processes did not function properly. He was married. He has two 
children, one a freshman in college and one about to graduate from 
high school. 

He tried to find a way out, and took the wrong way out. And after 
the hearing, he has had time to reflect, and he wants to right the wrong 
by frankly testifying before this committee, now. Those letters are 
not legitimate letters. 

The CuatmrmMan. They were written after the thing started? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

The CuairMan. Phonies / 

Mr. Evans. Yes; no notes were sent. We are now here to right the 
wrong, insofar as we can possibly do so. 

The Cuarrman. That is commendable. Let me point out the gen 
tleman was under oath. 

Mr. Evans. We understand that. 

The CHarrmMan. Didn’t the oath mean anything, which he took? 

Mr. Evans. I think it did. When you are panicky, your thinking 
processes don’t work accurately until you have time to reflect, and 
then you come to your senses. I think he has come to his senses, now. 

Senator CAPEHART. I haven’t been able to attend all these hearings, 
as you know. I have been busy on other things. May I ask this: 
What caused the witness to be panicky ? 

Mr. Evans. Because in the newspapers they had stated that he had 
received this money, and other men who had received money were 
being indicted in New York. He thought he would be one of them. 

Senator Capenart. He had received the money ? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. He admitted receiving the money. 

Senator Caprnart. Was there anything wrong with the money ? 

Mr. Evans. No, he admitted receiving the money. The Jarka Co., 
Mr. Nolan, admitted giving the money. The difference was that 
Nolan testified that was a gratuity for goodwill purposes. Mr. 
McAluney had a different mental reservation, which Nolan had no 
reason to know anything about. 

Senator Capemart. You feel it was services rendered and properly 
earned ¢ 
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Mr. Evans. No. He did not feel it was for services rendered and 
roperly earned. He had two enterprises. One was the pier in Phil- 
delphia, and the other was this pumolite cargo that they bring from 

the Mediterranean. He thought if he used that money to further 
these investigation, he would pay it back voluntarily. There was no 
obligation to pay it back. 

Senator CaPpenart. How much money was there involved? 

Mr. Evans. $7,000. 

Senator CAPEHART. He received $7,000 ? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Did you say something about a tangled web we weave? 

Mr. Evans. I did when I last talked to you. The quotation is: 
Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practice to deceive. 

Now, we are going to try to untangle it. 

The CuairMan. There is another quotation. It comes from the 

Bible: 


Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord 


Don’t forget that. 
Mr. Rice. Let’s see if we can go down the line here and straighten 
the record out. You recall that you were sworn and you continue to 


be under oath, Mr. McAluney ? 


TESTIMONY OF J. P. McALUNEY, PHILADELPHIA, PA., ACCOMPANIED 
BY ROLAND C. EVANS, JR., ATTORNEY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. McAtuney. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And your office address in Philadelphia is the Bourse 
Building ? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And you are the manager ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. Of Stockard & Co., Ine. 

Mr. Rice. Stockard & Co., Ine.’s main office is where ? 

Mr. McAuuney. New York. 

Mr. Rice. At what address? 

Mr. McAuuney. 17 Battery Place. 

Mr. Rice. What is Stockard & Co., Ine. ? 

Mr. McAruney. Steamship agents and operators. 

Mr. Rice. Stockard & Co., Inc., are steamship company agents. 

Mr. McAuunry. Steamship agents and operators. 

Mr. Rick. Steamship agents and operators ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Who were the officers of Stockard & Co., Inc. ? 

Mr. McAuuney. L. N. Stockard. 

Mr. Rice. L. N. Stockard, he is president ? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. He headquarters in New York? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Are there any other officers ? 

Mr. McAuuney. J.J. Halloran, vice president. 

Mr. Rice. H-a-l-l-o-r-a-n. 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rice. He is vice president ? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. He headquarters in New York? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ri Le Who else ? 

Mr. McAuunry. J. O. W-r-o-l-d-s-e-n. He is treasurer. 

Mr. Rice. Is there a secretary ¢ 

Mr. McAtuney. C. G. Pandortf. 

Mr. Rice. He is secret: aa 

Mr. _ \LuNgY. Yes, s 

Mr. Rice. Those are a aahaiirs in New York ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. That company opers ates in what cities 

Mr. McALtunry. New York, Philadelphia, and RO 

Mr. Rick. You are ane mp lovee of Stoc kard & Co. ¢ 

Mr. McAruney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Your title is manager of the Philadelphia office ? 

Mr. McAtuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. When you first went to work for Stockard & Co., what 
ime was that? 

Mr. McAuuney. 1946. 

Mr. Rice. In what capacity and where ¢ 

Mr. McAtunry. Manager of the Baltimore office. 

Mr. Rick. You were manager of the Baltimore office when you left 
he service of the Navy and went with Stockard & Co. in 19464 

Mr. McAvuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. How long did you remain in Baltimore ? 

Mr. McAuuney. Until February of 1947. 

Mr. Rice. Where did you go then ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. New York. 

Mr. Rice. What was your job there ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. I was head of the pier organization. 

Mr. Rice. You were head of what? 

Mr. McAtunry. The North American Terminals Corp. 

Mr. Rice. That was a subsidiary company of Stockard ¢ 

Mr. McAuunry. An associate company. 

Mr. Rice. That is called the North American Terminals Corp. ? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What was the function of North American Terminals? 

Mr. McAvunry. They leased piers from the city and supplied the 
pen facilities for loading and unloading vessels. 

Mr. Rice. It was really a facility corporation, so to speak ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Were the officers of the North American Terminals the 
same as the officers of Stockard ? 

Mr. McAtuney. No, I was the president of the North American 
Terminals Corp. I don’t recall the names of the other officers, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Oh, no— 

Mr. McAtunry. At the moment. I think that Mr. Halloran was 
vice president, and Mr. Wroldsen was treasurer. 

Mr. Rice. Was Mr. Stockard in it? 

Mr. McAuuney. I don’t think so. I don’t think he had any title. 

Mr. Rice. You remained in that capacity for how long? 

Mr. McAtuney. Until sometime in 1948 or 1949. 
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Mr. Rice. What became of you then ‘ 

Mr. McAtuney. In 1949 I was transferred to Philadelphia, opened 
e Philadelphia office. 

Mr. Rice. Of Stockard & Co., as manager, the job you have now / 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rr BK. And you have been there ever since ? 

Mr. McA.uney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You also have an organization known as the Stockard 
Steamship Co, ? 

Mr. McAvuney. Stockard Steamship Corp. 

Mr. Rice. So, we first have Stockard & Company, Inc., and now, we 
ive Stockard Steamship Corp. What is that 

Mr. McAvunry. They are steamship agents and operators, also, sir. 

Mr. Rice. They are steamship agents and operators ‘ 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carpenarr. Mr. Rice, maybe you are going to get into it, but 
f you are not, | would like to get a good definition, at this point, unles 
you will do it later, of just what are the functions and duties and 
responsibilities of an agent, what does he do for the money he receives 
for his services 4 

Mr. Rick. Go ahead. I want to get the lines that he acted as agent 
ior. 

Senator Carpenart. All right. Go ahead. When you get through 
vith that, I would like to cet the duties and respons ibilities of an 

erent. 

Mr. Rice. We have the Stockard Steamship Corp. and the officers, 
hich are the same as Stockard & Co.; is that not right ? 

Mr. McAuuney. To the best of my know ledar i 

Mr. Rice. Anyhow, you make no distinction as to the ownership, 
yourself, although you consider yourself an employee of Stockard & 
Co. ¢ 

Mr. McAuunery. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. There is a Stockard & Halloran; what is that / 

Mr. McAvunry. ‘That is a partnership, sir. 

Mr. Rice. I take it that the Stockard Steamship Corp. headquarters 
at 17 Battery Place, the same location in New York as Stockard & 
Halloran, a partnership, headquarters at 17 Battery Place? 

Mr. McAtunry. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Who are the partners in Stockard & Halloran? 

Mr. McAuunery. Mr. Stockard, Mr. Halloran, Mr. Wroldsen, Pan- 
dorf, and myself. 

Mr. Rice. There are no officers in this partnership because this is a 
joint-venture-type of thing. What participation do you have by way 
of ownership in Stockard & Halloran, what interest ? 

Mr. McAuuney. One-tenth. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know how the other shares in that are distributed ? 

Mr. McAvtney. To the best of my knowledge, Mr. Pandorf is one 
tenth, Mr. Wroldsen a tenth, Halloran two-tenths, Mr. Stockard five 
tenths. 

Mr. Ricr. These other two outfits are agents and operators. What 
is Stockard and Halloran ? 

Mr. McAnunry. That is a partnership for brokerages and com 
missions, sir. 
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Mr. Rice. Partnership for brokerages and commissions ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. We will get to that a little later. Those are all the com 
vanies, outside of the Mobile Service Co., with which you are engaged, 
And the Mobile Service 

Mr. Me ALUNEY. Corporation, 

Mr. Rice. Mobile Service Corp. is comparable to the North Amer- 
ican ‘Terminals ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Except that it is in Philadelphia. 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right, a Delaware corporation, 

Mr. Ricr. It is to handle facilities ? 

Mr. McAtuney. That is right. 

Mr. Ricr. The officers of Mobile are whom ? 

Mr. McAuuney. Iam president. J.'T. Cahill is vice president. 

Mr. Rice. He is a Philadelphia man ? 

Mr. McAuunery. That is mght. Mr. Wroldsen is treasurer. 

Mr. Ricr. He is the New York man? 

Mr. McAuunry. Right. And Miss Emily Cracolici is secretary. 

Mr. Rice. That is the girl in your office ¢ 

Mr. McALuNEY. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Rice. To get to Senator Capehart’s question, we would be in- 
terested in knowing the functions of these companies as agents. Just 
how does it work, in lay language? Take Stockard & Co., for instance, 
and tell us how they work as agents. 

Mr. McAuunry. They are general agents for Ivaran Lines. 

Mr. Rice. That is an American-flag line ¢ 

Mr. McAuunry. That is a Norwegian-flag line. 

Mr. Rice. That owns some vessels that travel around the world? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. So, when they come to New York or Philadelphia, Stock 
ard & Co. husbands those vessels ? 

Mr. McAuunry. That is correct. 

Mr. Ricr. Obtaining space for them to berth and freight for them 
and get them loaded and unloaded: it takes care of all the details ? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Senator Caprmartr. You are agents for that line, is that right ? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Senator Caprnarr. And you are agents for many other lines? 

Mr. McAuunery. That is right. 

Senator Carenart. Just exactly what do you do to earn your fee? 
First, do they pay you a flat fee ? 

Mr. McAuuney. It is usually, sir, on a commission basis for the 
amount of freight which is booked for a vessel, that is, shall we say, 
'O percent, 15 percent—that is the general basis on which it is operated 

Senator Caren arr. Is your job, then, primarily to secure freight for 
them ? 

Mr. McArunry. My particular job? 

Senator Carrmarr. Stockard’s. 

Mr. McAuuney. Stockard & Co.; yes, sir. 

Senator Carrmart. Primarily to secure freight for them ? 

Mr. McAuunry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carrenarr. Do you hire the stevedoring company to load 
the ships? 
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Mr. McAtnunry. In some instances, Senator, the stevedore is con- 
tracted for, the stevedoring is contracted for on the other side. In 
he case of the Ivaran Line, I am not certain whether the contract was 
igned in Norway or in New York. 

Senator Carprnuartr. What I am trying to get at is, what services 
do you render for this fee that you receive, this Stockard & Co. 

Mr. McAuuney. T hey husband the vessels, take care of eve rything 
that has to do with the vessel. 

Senator Carenarr. You say, they do not pay a flat fee for that ? 

Mr. McAuuney. To the best of my knowledge, in this particular 
ise, it is predicated on a brokerage or a commission basis as to the 
mount of freight which is booked for the vessel. 

Senator Carenartr. In the Jarka Corp., do you hire them to load 
ind unload the vessels ¢ 

Mr. McAuunry. Jarka Corp. does some of the stevedoring for the 
nes for which Stockard is agent, su 

Senator Carenart. They do the work for a flat fee ? 

Mr. McAuunry. That is usually on a tonnage basis, so much per 
ton for a weight-ton, or per measurement-ton, depending on how the 
cargo is freighted. 

Senator Carpruart. How many such agents as Stockard & Co. 
would you say there are in New York City? 

Mr. McAunrey. Possibly 50, 

Senator Carrnarr. Doing the same kind and type of wérk ? 

Mr. McAvuney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Caprnarr. Representing different steamship companies, 
(merican as well as other flag lines? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir 

Senator Carrnarr. You would say 50? 

Mr. McAtuney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carrnart. How many would you say in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore ? 

Mr. McAtuney. In Philadelphia there are about 15 or 18. 

Senator Carrnart. For example, are you sort of considered the 
Americau managers for this Norwegian ship? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Senator Caprnarr. You are its agents? You look after all its in- 
terests in the United States? 

Mr. McAuunrey. That is right. 

Senator Carenarr. They pay you a fee for doing that, either on a 
commission basis for the amount of freight that you secure for them, 
and all expenses that you are put to in connection with loading and 
unloading the ships, and other expenses? I presume they reimburse 
you for that, is that right ? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is correct. 

Senator Capruart. Then, you pay the bills, is that correct? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carprnart. You pay the stevedoring company for loading 
and unloading ? 

Mr. McAuuney. And storage bills, fuel 

Senator CaPeHArRT. You pay all of that? 

Mr. McAtuney. Yes. 
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Senator Carenartr. You make your profit out of your fees for di 
all this work, plus commissions, I presume 4 


Mr. Mc alee Yes, si 


Senator CAPEHART. Therefore, these foreign ste: mship companies, 
or even American steamship companies, must tak. your word on the 


xmount of money vou spend for which they reimburse you; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. McAuunry. Of course, there are invoices, sir, for everything 
I verything is supported by invoices. 

Senator Carrnartr. You take care of all the expense, and then you 
send them, maybe, one invoice every month ? 


Mr. McAuuney. The disbursements are sent in for every voyage, 


after the vessel makes a complete trip. 

Senator Carpenarr. So much for this, so much for this, so much for 
this, and then I presume you add on your commission or fee; is that 
the way you do it? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is correct. Of course, whatever remains over 
and above, if the amount is collected in excess of the expense, there 
is a reimbursement made on that basis. 

Senator Capruart. That means that the stevedoring company, and 
other people that sell materials and supplies and services for the load 
ing and unloading of ships, and the servicing of ships, and so forth, 
look to you, rather than to the steamship companies, themselves, be 
cause you designate who will do this work and who will do that and 
the other thing? 

Mr. McAuuney. In the majority of instances, Senator, there are 
some essentials, like towing, and maintenance 

Senator Carenart. If I wanted to render a service to—did you say 

Norwegian ship? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. If I wanted to render a service to them, sell 
them something, and wrote them at their headquarters, they would no 
doubt refer me back to you, Stockard & Co.? 

Mr. McAxuney. That is correct. 

Senator Carenart. And I would have to do business with you ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Senator Carruarr. You would buy or either deliver me an order, 
or hire me to do something, or say “No,” is that the way it works? 

Mr. McAuunry. Yes, sir. As I say, in some of the major services 
und facilities, like fuel and towboats, and so on, that is all contracted 
for on the other side. 





Senator Carenart. There are some exceptions to some expense they 
have in, let’s say, the New York port, where you do not handle it for 
them. But generally speaking, you handle the whole business, pay 
them and invoice them ? 

Mr. McAuunery. That is Stockard & Co. in New York. 

Senator Carrnart. Therefore, any company doing business in New 
York City with steamship companies must primarily look to their 
agents for any business; is that correct ? 

Mr. McAuunry. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. McAluney, you have mentioned Stockard & Co. 
acted as agents for the Ivaran Line. Could you mention the other 
lines—— 


Mr. McAuunry. Stockard & Co., New York, Mr. Rice? 
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Mr. Rice. You can name them in any order you want. 

Mr. McAuunery. Stockard & Co., Khedivial Mail Line 

Mr. Rice. That is an Egyptian-flag line? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. They have a number of vessels ¢ 

Mr. McAtuney. ‘Two. 

Senator Potter came into the hearing room. ) 

Mr. Rice. Any other lines ? 

Mr. McAnuney. Levant Line. 

Mr. Ricr. L-e-v-a-n-t ? 

Mr. McAtuney. Right. 

Mr. Rice. Is that an American-flag line? 

Mr. McAuunery. Yes. 

Mr. Rick. Where do they headquarter ? 

Mr. McAuuney. In New York. 

Mr. Rice. Is the Levant Line partially owned, or isn’t there some 
erlocking arrangement with Stockard & Co.? 

Mir. McAuuney. I think so. 

Mr. Ru E. You think there is some interlocking arrangement 
re ¢ 

Mr. McAuunrey. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. They have some vessels ¢ 

Mr. McAtunery. Levant has two. 

Mr. Rrer. Levant headquarters at 17 Battery Place, does it? 

Mr. McAuuney. | am not certain, Mr. Rice. They may be. That 


sone point [am not sure of, sir. 


K| 


Mr. Rice. We have Ivaran, Khedivial, and Levant. Are there any 


hers ¢ 


Mr. McAtuney. That is all in New York. 

Mr. Rice. How about any other place? 

Mr. McAruney. In Phila elphia, Stockard & Co. are agen 
edivial, Levant, Ivaran, and Wessel-Duval. 

Mr. Rice. That is two words? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Is that an American-flag line ? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Where do they headquarter ? 

Mr. McAtunery. 67 Broad Street, New York: either 80 or 67. 
Mr. Rice. They also go into your Baltimore office ? 

Mr. McAtuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. How many vessels does Wessel-Duval have? 

Mr. McAuuney. Two or three. 

Mr. Rice. Any other lines ? 

Mr. McAtunry. West Coast Line. 

Mr. Rice. They have several vessels? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. I take it they headquarter on the west coast somewhere ? 
Mr. McAuunry. No, they are Danish-flag vessels. Their home office 
67 Broad Street. 

Mr. Rice. They are Danish-flag ? 

Mr. McAuwuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Their American oftices—— 

Mr. McAuuney. 67 Broad. 

Mr. Rice. Any others? 
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Mr. McAuunry. Bloomfield Steamship Co. 

Mr. Rice. That is an American-flag? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Where is that located ? 

Mr. McAuunry. Cotton Exchange Building, Houston, Tex. 

Mr. Rice. How many vessels does Bloomfield have ? 

Mr. McAuuney. Eight. 

Mr. Rice. Does that complete it? 

Mr. McAuunry. That completes it, sir, to the best of my know] 
edge. 

Mr. Rice. Do any of these companies operate any vessels belonging 
to the United States Maritime Administration ? 

Mr. McAtunry. You mean, the Wessel-Duval or Stockard, sir? 

Mr. Rice. Any of them that you know of, including Stockard ? 

Mr. McAuuney. Stockard Steamship Corp. are agents for some 
Government vessels 4 

Mr. Rice. That is Stockard’s Steamship Corp. ? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. They are agents under what, general agency agreements 
with rhe Maritime Administration ? 

Mr. McAuunery. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. For how many vessels ? 

Mr. McAuunry. I think at the present time, sir, they have either 
3 or 4. 

Mr. Rice. During the past several years the number of United 
States owned vessels has varied somewhere between 10 and 2? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. We have a record, Mr. Chairman, obtained from the 
Maritime Administration under date of March 12 indicating that 
Stockard Steamship Co. operated under general agency agreements 
a number of vessels in 1951 and 1952, and from 1951 back to 1947 
also operated Maritime vessels under what is called a bareboat charter. 

For purposes of clarification, what is a general agency agreement 
under which the Stockard Steamship Co. would operate a feder ally 
owned vessel ¢ 

Mr. McAcunry. I am not familiar with the full details, Mr. Rice. 
But it is my understanding that the GAA agreement, that the Mari- 
time Administration pay the operators so much per day for husband 
ing the vessels. 

Mr. Rice. What happens, as I understand it, is that the Govern 
ment needs some transportation or some freight service. They own 
the vessels. They ask the operator then to take the vessel, operate it, 
put a crew on it, do all of the functions necessary to ship the freight 
as an agent for the Government, and then bill the Government for the 
costs incurred for the crew and expenses of operating it, loading, un 
loading, all of the expenses, plus a fee? 

Mr. McAvuney. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. So it is in effect a cost-plus contract with the Govern- 
ment. In cases of those vessels, of the Stockard Steamship Co., they 
are agents for the United States Government on a cost-plus basis? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Ricr. How about Stockard and Halloran? Do they operate 
any vessels or act as agents ? 
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Mr. McAtunery. At the moment they don’t, Mr. Rice. I have a 
recollection back in 1949, possibly 1948 or 1949, they were operating 
2 or 3 vessels. 

Mr. Rice. This partnership was operating some vessels ? 

Mr. McAtuney. Or agents for the vessels. I am not quite clear on 
that. 

Mr. Rice. You mentioned that it was a partnership for brokerages 
and commissions ? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Would you want to amplify on that and tell us all you 
know about Stockard and Halloran? Very frankly, we are extremely 
curious about Stockard and Halloran. It isa partnership about which 
there Seems to be somewhat of an air of mystery. 

Senator Capenarr. Let me get in here. Is Stockard-Halloran the 
partnership in which you own a tenth ? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is correct. 

Senator CaprHart. That is the partnership through which you 
received this $7,000 from Jarka? 

Mr. McAtunrey. No, sir. 

Senator CapenaArt. It is not? 

Mr. McAuuney. No. 

Senator Capenart. The Jarka transaction is entirely separate to this 
partnership ? 

Mr. McAtrunery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if you would tell us how you were first brought 
nto Stockard and Halloran, and what was represented to you to be 
its function ? 

Mr. McAuuney. In 1947, Mr. Stockard told me that I could have a 
one-tenth interest in Stockard-Halloran. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Stockard told you you could have a one-tenth 
interest ¢ 

Mr. McAtunry. Yes, at cost. 

Mr. Rice. And he mentioned a figure ? 

Mr. McAtuney. $1,000. 

Mr. Ricr. $1,000? 

Mr. McArunry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What did he tell you Stockard and Halloran was? Why 
did he interest you in Stockard and Halloran ? 

Mr. McAuunry. He said that in appreciation for what my services 
had been for the years that I was with them, that he felt it would be 
i good investment for me and that the returns would be satisfactory. 
Of course, the fact that I worked for Mr. Stockard, I didn’t question 
too much what his thoughts were in the matter, because I felt if he were 
civing it tome and recommending it that it would be to my advantage 
to buy it. 

Senator Porrer. What kind of a company was it ? 

Mr. McAuunry. Sir? 

Senator Porrer. What kind of a company ¢ 

Mr. McArunry. A brokerage and commission company. That was 
my understanding. 

Senator Carenart. Do you own any stock in any other companies 
that Stockard controls and owns? 

Mr. McAuuney. No, sir. 
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Senator Capemarr. You are primarily an employee ? 
Mr. McAtunry. Yes, sir. 
Senator Carruarr. With no invested capital? 

Mr. McAuunery. That is right. 

Senator CaprHartr. Mr. Stockard came to you one day and said, 
“T would like to have you become a member of the Stockard-Hallora 
Co. for $1,000. I will give you a tenth percent interest” ¢ 

Mr. McAuunery. Yes, si 

Senator CAPEHART. That concern is a brokerage and commissio 
outfit ? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carruarr. Did you have anything to do with the manag 
ment of it? 

Mr. McAuuney. No, sir. 

Senator Carenarr. Do you know from whom they received thei: 
revenue ¢ 

Mr. McAuunry. No,sir. The annual reports which I received shoy 
the total commissions received, the total brokerages received, and the 
total expenses, and the breakdown of the division to the stockholders 

Senator Carenart. How much money have you received from this 
partnership ? 

Mr. McAtunry. How much to date? 

Senator Carenart. Yes. 

Mr. McAuunery. Between $9,000 and $10,000. 

Senator Carenart. Over what period of time? 

Mr. McAuuney. In 4 years. 

Senator Carenarr. But you do not know from where the earnings 
came that made it possible for you to receive this $9,000 or $10,000/ 

Mr. McAuunry. No, sir. I assume, Senator, that it was from bro- 
kerages and commissions, as I said, and for other services rendered, 01 
chartering, and so forth and so on. 

Senator Caprenarr. You received $7,000 from Jarka ? 

Mr. McAutnery. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carrnartr. Which you first testified was a loan, and now 
you testify was a gift; is that correct ? 

Mr. McAuunery. The way I feel about it, Senator, is that I felt 
slightly uncomfortable about the money. I felt that when and if these 
projects that I had in mind would materialize, that I would some 
day pay them back again. 

Senator Carenarr. Were you in a position to give Jarka a lot of 
business ? 

Mr. McAuunry. Shall we say, sir, I was in a position to help him to 
get business. 

Senator Carenarr. From Stockard companies? 

Mr. McAuunery. Not so much from Stockard as from other sources, 
sir. 

Senator CarrHarr. You were in a position to help them get business 
from other sources? 

Mr. McAuunery. That is right. 

Senator Carenart. So, you were pretty much in a position of a pur 
chasing agent for Stockard, in that you spent their money for service 
and materials, and one of the concerns that sold Stockard services was 
Jarka; is that correct? 
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Mr. McAuunery. Jarka does the stevedoring on two of the services 
for which Stockard are agents. 

Senator Carenarr. What Jarka was doing, in reality, was paying 

‘ua commission or giving you money to help them secure business, 
not only from the people that you are working for, but from other 
peop le; is that your testimony ? 

Mr. McAtuney. Plus the fact, sir, that I approached Jarka about 
vetting this money, because of the project that I had in mind. 

Senator Carrnartr. You mean, you asked Jarka to pay you this 
money ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. I asked Jarka to advance me this money. 

Senator Carenart. To pay these commissions, or give you this 
money ¢ 

Mr. McAuouney. That is right. 

Senator Carrnart. Did the people for whom you were working 
know you did it? 

Mr. McAtuney. No, sir. 

Senator Carenart. Stockard, at no time, knew you were receiving 
this money ? 

Mr. McAu.unry. No, sir. 

Senator Carrnarr. Your position was a little bit like that of a 
purchasing agent of a company that I would own, or you would, and 
you would then be taking money from people from whom you were 
buying merchandise for me ? 

Mr. McAuuney. It is slightly different from that, Senator, in that 
the original intent, as far as Mobile Service Corp. is concerned, I or- 
ganized Mobile Service C orp. myself, in my family, because I saw ¢ 
ossibility of probably going in business for myself, or going in 
usiness—— 

Senator Carenart. You think this Jarka Co. was giving money to 
other officers and employees of Stockard & Co., and other companies 
that Stockard owned ? 

Mr. McAtuney. I wouldn’t know. 

Senator Carenart. You have no way of knowing? 

Mr. McAuunry. No, sir. 

Senator Carrnartr. You don’t know whether they did or did not? 

Mr. McAuuney. No, sir. 

Senator Carenart. All you know is that Jarka paid you $7,000. 
What did you do for it, if anything ? 

Mr. McAuunrey. I obtained berths for docking sugar vessels where 
they would be able to function more advantageously than at places 
they had been going before. With this pumolite business, sir, that 
would have been something that yielded them a good revenue, sir. 

Senator Carenmart. You consider it fair and honest, working for a 
company that is doing business for another business, and then taking 
money from the company that you are doing business with? 

Mr. McAtunery. No, I don’t. 

Senator Carenart. I don’t know about the laws of New York, or 
Maryland, but in Indiana, of course, if a purchasing agent or an em- 
ploye e of the company acce ptsa commission from someone whom he is 
employing, and he is caught in the act, of course, he has to give the 
money back to the company. You were working for Stockard, were 
you not ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sit 
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Senator Carenarr. Therefore, this $7,000 should have gone to 
Stockard; should it not? 

Mr. McAuunry. I don’t think, sir, if Stockard has—if it had been 
any involvement of Stockard, there would have been any $7,000. 

Senator Capenartr. Stockard knew nothing about it? 

Mr. McAvunry. No, sir. 

Senator CApeHartr. Here is this company who is selling stevedoring 
services, and selling them to the company that you were working for, 
as an employee—were you an officer? Were you an officer of Stockard 
& Co. ? 

Mr. McAuuney. No, sir. 

Senator Capenarr. You were taking money from them on the side; 
that is what it amounts to, does it not ? 

Mr. McAuunery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evans. May I suggest, because this was brought out in the last 
learing, when Mr. McAluney decided to take this pier in Philadel 
phia, he came to Stockard with the proposition, and Stockard 1 


re 
fused. He said he wasn’t interested. Then, Mr. McAluney decided 
to form the Mobile Service Corp. himself and take the pier himself 
He figured that is what he is taking the money for. 

Senator Carenuartr. Taking the $7,000 for ? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Senator Capenart. Was the Mobile a corporation or a partnership?! 

Mr. McAtuney. A corporation, sir. 

Senator Capenarr. You were one of the officers—— 

The CHatrMan. He and his wife were the whole company. 

Senator Carenart. Did you turn the $7,000 over to the Mobile 
Corp. / 

Mr. McArunry. $5,000 of it. 

Senator Caprnart. $5,000 went into the bank account of the Mobile 
Corp. ? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Senator Capenarr. And $2,000—— 

Mr. McArunery. And $2,000 I put in my own account subsequentl) 
That had to do with this pumolite. 

Senator Carrnarr. In your own personal account ? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. May I say further, subsequentl) 
Stockard & Co. purchased the Mobile Service Corp. from my family 
Then I became— 

Senator Caprnartr. Over how long a period were you receiving this 
$7,000 ? 

Mr. McAuunry. 1949, 1950, and 1951. 

Senator Caremart. Was there any basis on which they would pay 
it to you; would they just give you a $1,000 check every so often ? 

Mr. McAuunry. It was in cash. 

Senator Capenarr. Not a check? 

Mr. McAuunry. No. 

Senator Carenarrt. It is the common practice to pay in cash in the 
shipping business ¢ 

Mr. McAuunry. (No answer.) 

The Cuatrman,. In this kind of payment, the answer is “Yes”? 

Mr. McAtunry. Yes. 

Senator Caprnarr. In this kind, they pay in cash. It was paid in 
cash. I am surprised by that. 
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Mr. Rice. Not only that, Senator, in analyzing the handling of it in 
Jarka’s books, they refused to divulge to the Internal Revenue where 

the money had gone. Therefore, the Internal Revenue didn’t allow 
em to deduct it as a business expense. 

[ think, getting back to Stockard & Halloran, as distinguished 
from these $7,000 payments, we have something of interest, Senator. 
Mr. McAluney has indicated it was a partnership set up for receiving 
ommissions and brokerages. When you went into the partnership, 
was there any limitation of your liability? You understand, if you 
vo into a partnership, any one of the partners can bind the other part- 
ners for their liabilities, which they incur in good faith. 

Mr. McAuuney. I don’t recall any liabilities. 

Mr. Rice. As far as you were concerned, it was a partnership, the 
purpose of which was to make money and not lose money; there was 
no risk invdlved ? 

Mr. McAuuney. There was no conversation along those lines, as to 
whether it was limited, or as to whether it was an open partnership, 
general partnership. 

Mr. Rice. When Mr. Stockard brought you into it and said, “Put 
up $1,000,” and you are in for a te nth, how did he ss ay you were going 
to make money ( 

Mr. McAtuney. Well, from commissions and brokerages is what 

understood. 

Mr. Rice. From whom? 

Mr. McAuuney. He didn’t say that. 

Senator Porrer. Commissions from what? 

Mr. McA.uney. From chartering, brokerages, and so on, sir. 

Senator Porrer. How many members were there in this partner- 
ship ? 

Mr. McAuounrey. Five, six—let me check. 

Senator Porrer. Were they also the same people that were in the 
Stockard Steamship Co. 

Mr. McAuunry. Yes, si 

Senator Porrrr. The same officers ? 

Mr. McAuunry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. Were the commissions that Stockard & Halloran 
received, commissions for business with the Stockard Steamship Co. ? 

Mr. McAuuney. That I don’t know, sir. As I said earlier, the 
report which I received at the end of the year was general, and just 
sald commissions. It didn’t enumerate or indicate—— 

Senator Porrer. In the report that you received, didn’t it say to you 
from whom the commissions were received or the amount? 

Mr. McAtuney. No, sir. 

Senator Carrnarr. Did this partnership do anything that the cor- 
poration, as owned by Stockard, could not have done? Were they 
in direct competition with them ? 

Mr. McAcuney. From an agency standpoint, yes. 

Senator Carenart. They were in direct competition? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. They were in direct competition with them? 

Mr. McAtuney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. Is it your belief that all the money they received 
could have just as well gone through their corporation ? 
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Mr. McAuuney. I don’t think so. At least, that would not be my 
understanding ; otherwise, I wouldn’t have—I can’t understand why 
there would have been a Stockard & Halloran. 
Senator Porrer. There would have been a good reason to have one, 

If they wanted to receive a kickback, that is a good way to do it. 

Senator Carrnarr. You are not under the impression that this 
partnership was formed for the sole purpose of receiving kickbacks? 

Mr. McAuuney. No, sir. 

Senator Carpenarr. You are sure? 

Mr. McAuuney. That never occurred to me. 

Senator Carenartr. You do not know the source of their income, 
do you? 

Mr. McAuunry. No, sir. 

Senator Carprnartr. Then, how do you know it was not kickbacks? 

Mr. McAuunry. I don’t know, sir. 1 am just assumittg it wasn't. 

Mr. Rice. Along that line, do you know a Sottnek & Co. ? 

Mr. McAuunry. Jules Sottnek. 

Mr. Rice. What do they do? 

Mr. McAuuney. Stevedoring. 

Mr. Rice. They do stevedoring for some of these lines—— 

Mr. McAuuney. Ivaran Line. 

Mr. Rice. Senator Capehart, the record shows, along the line of 
this arrangement you are talking about, that it might be a kickback, 
that Nolan testified in executive session before the State crime com- 
mission and was asked about Stockard & Halloran. 

He said that he considered Stockard & Halloran agents for Jarka 
for the acquisition of business, that he was unaware of any written 
agreement between Jarka and Stockard & Halloran, but they had a 
verbal agreement for several years. He described the relationship as 
one whereby they would endeavor to obtain business for us and we 
would compensate them for their efforts at approximately 10 cents per 
ton of cargo handled. 

He admitted that Stockard & Halloran got in a position of being a 
double agent, an agent for Jarka, and also an agent for the steamship 
owners with whom Jarka dealt, but said in the determination of steve- 
doring and terminal facilities which we, Jarka, provided, they would 
be acting on our behalf in negotiating with the owners. It was brought 
out during the period 1947 to 1952 Jarka paid Stockard & Halloran 
the sum of $25,036.60 in commission through their petty cash account. 

It was also brought out that Sottnek paid into Stockard & Halloran 
$69,390, making a total during this same period of $94,426 that was 
handed in to Stockard & Halloran. 

Senator Porrer. Along that line, do you have any information as to 
whom these orders were placed with? Stockard & Halloran, working 
on behalf of Jarka, gave these orders to whom ? 

Mr. Rice. Mr. MeAluney answered that; so did Nolan, that they 
were the same people—— 

Senator Porrer. That is what I want to bring out. 

Mr. Rice. For whom they were acting as agents. 

Senator Porrrr. They were in a dual capacity. They got their 10 
percent—— 

Senator Carrnart. For throwing themselves some business. 


Mr. Rice. Yes. 
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Senator Cappuart. Mr. McAluney, are not the facts that you were 
acting as agents for steamship companies and spending their money, 
invoicing them for it, that you were the sole judge as to whom you 
gave business, and the “y were paying you for it, and at the same time 
you were placing business with Jarka, who likewise was paying you 
and your associates 10 cents a ton ? 

Mr. McAuuney. From what Mr. Rice has said, Senator Cape- 
hart—— 

Senator Carenart. Isn’t that what happened ? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is it. But that is the first knowledge I have, 
the source of revenue of what Mr. Rice said there. 

Senator Carrnarr. You were representing two people at the same 
time, Jarka and the steamship companies, and they were both paying 
you. That which Jarka paid you would be passed on to the steamship 
companies ; 1s that correct ? 

Mr. Rice. What Jarka charged. 

Senator Carrnarr. You passed on to the steamship company; is 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir; anything that Jarka had for steve- 
doring—— 

Senator Carrnarr. Your companies and the partnership, this 
Stockard & Halloran, and yourself as an individual, through virtue of 
the $7,000, were representing 2 people at the same time; aren’t those 
the facts ? 

Mr. McAuunry. Excepting for the $7,000, sir. The $7,000 had 
nothing to do with Stockard. Stockard was not involved in it. 

Senator Carenart. That was 100 percent between you and Jarka? 
In other words, Jarka not only employed Stockard and all these com- 
panies, but he likewise went in and employed you as an employee and 
an individual within the circle to place business with his company; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. McAuuney. (No answer.) 

The CHarrman. Mr. Evans, when did you first learn that his testi- 
mony were falsehoods and there were no notes issued ? 

Mr. Evans. About 2 days after the hearing, 2 or 3 days, Mr. 
McAluney called up up and said he wanted to see me in my office. 

The Cuatrman. When you testified about these notes that you did 

1 the record here, you did without knowing they were phonies; you 
referred to the notes in good faith ? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

The CHarrman. That helps out a lot. Mr. McAluney, you testified 
on page 1314, where I asked you, “Did you show these sums on your 
Federal income tax?” that “No, sir; because I subsequently mailed 
notes to Jarka, sir, for the $5,000.” That isa lie, is it not? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Senator Carpenart. You went too fast for me, Charlie. Say that 
again. 

The CuarrMan. I will try to keep it down a little bit. I said: 

Did you show these sums on your Federal income tax? 

Mr. McAtuneEy. No, sir, because I subsequently mailed notes to Jarka, sir, 
for the $5,000. 

T said, “That is a lie.” and he said, “Yes.” 

Mr. Rice. Before you leave that, ask how he handled that on his 
income tax, the $7,000. 
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The Cuatrman. Yes. How did you handle that? You didn’t 
it down at all? 


Mr. McAtunry. No. When this thing came out and I spoke to Mr, 





Evans, he suggested that I hold in abeyance doing anything about 
it until he could get the tax angle of it squared away. Subsequent 
to my visit here in May, I immediately drew a check for $7,000, which 
[ took around to Mr. Evans’ office, which I wanted to make payment 


at that time. He suggested that I again wait until the tax angle w 
squared away. 


The Cuarrman. And again on page 1315 I am examining you and 


say: 
Now, then, you have given notes for these things? 
You said: 


Yes, sir. 
How long do they run; are they demand notes? 
Three years. 

What percent of interest? 

None. 

Did you ever pay those notes? 

No, sir. 

Where are the notes now? 


You said: 


To the best of my knowledge, Jarka has them. I mailed—— 
Did you give them by hand? 

I mailed them. 

With a letter accompanying them? 

Yes, sir. 

Did they ever acknowledge receipt of them? 

No, sir. 

Why didn’t you get a receipt? 

I can’t answer that. 


All that testimony is a lie; isn’t that right? 
Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 


The CnatrmMan. Mr. Rice asked you, “Did you say you returned the 


notes to Jarka?” You say, “Yes, sir.” 


Mr. McAcuney. The other two, to the best of my recollection, were the latter 


part of 1950 or 1951, possibly all in 1951, the $2,000. 
Mr. Rice. At which time you had $5,000? 
Mr. McAtuney. That is right. I sent them notes for $5,000. 
Mr. Rice. Is that all one note? 
Mr. McAtuney. Two notes, $3,000 and $2,000. 
Mr. Rice. And those were on regular note forms? 
Mr. McAtuNrey. That is correct. 
Mr. Rice. It was a promise to pay whom? 
Mr. McALuNEY. Jarka Corp. 
Mr. Rice. They were made payable to Jarka Corp.? 
Mr. McAtuNey. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rice. They were signed by whom? 
Mr. McALuney. Me. 
Mr. Rice. And what was the maturity date of those notes? 
Mr. McALuneEy. Three years. 
Mr. Rice. Starting in 1950? 
Mr. McA.uney. One of them in 1949, sir. 
Mr. Rice. You dated it back to the time you received the money? 
Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 
Mr. Rice. That would be the $3,000 one, 
Mr. McAtunry. That is right. 
Mr. Rice. Were they non-interest-bearing? 
Mr. McAtuney. That is right. 
r, Rice. You delivered them at the same time by letter? 
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\l! that testimony is false; isn’t it? 
Mr. McAuunry. Yes. 
The CuHarrMan. (Going on): 


Mr. McALuNey. That is right. So I conferred with my lawyer, and he said 
that under the circumstances I should wait until 1 was officially notified or had 
some information about it, rather than to rush in and attempt to pay them at 
that time. The first one hadn’t matured, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN, Did Jarka’s balance sheet show any notes receivable? 
Mr. McAtuney. I don’t know, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You didn’t see a copy of it? 

Mr. McALUNEY. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. This 1949 note would have matured early in 1950 and have been 
able? 

Mr. McALUNEY. December of 1949. 

Mr. Rice. Would have, been payable? 

Mr. MCALUNEyY. In December of 1952. 

Mr. Rice. Are you pretty sure about that? 

Mr. McALUNEY. I am relatively certain, not positive. 


So all this blah, blah, blah about notes is hocus-pocus, is it not? 
Mr. McAuunry. Yes. 

The CHamRMAN. Going on, you conferred with a lawyer, Mr. Evans, 
d his advice was to wait until you got official notification. 


Mr. Ricr. This is a personal obligation? 
Mr. McALuUNEY. That is right. 


Then Mr. Evans said: 


It wasn’t due and payable until after he read in the paper that his name was 
entioned as receiving money from Jarka. Then because the note, as he has ex- 
ained, was dated sometime in December, and this publicity broke in the very 
rst part of December, as I recall, the first I heard about it, and when he came 
) me, I didn’t want him to rush in and pay the note, and told him to wait until 
ey were demanded, and that I was afraid there might be some tax angle 


That was Mr. Evans’ reply to you. He made that reply to you. He 
was a sucker. You fooled your counsel. 


Mr. Rice. Have you conferred with the tax people on it? 
Mr. Evans. Not up to date. We intend to. 


I said: 


The CHAIRMAN. What do you think it was for? 

Mr. McALuUNEY. Senator, I felt it was a loan. 

The CHAIRMAN. And you gave him a note for it in good faith? 

Mr. McALUNEY. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrRMAN. And the company never received them. Where do you think 
they are? 

Mr. McALuNry. I don’t know. 

The CHAIRMAN. You'd better make out a duplicate tonight and send it by 
registered mail. 

Mr. McALUNEY. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Evans said: 


I have the original carbon copies of the letters of March 20, March 15, and 2 
copy of the form of the note. I made photostats in case you want to retain them. 
I would like to keep those things. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you read the letter, please, Mr. Counsel? 


So the letter was read by Mr. Evans. It was stated the letter was 
dated March 20, 1950. It was addressed to Jarka Corp., 15 Whitehall 
Street, New York, N. Y., and states: 


GENTLEMEN: A situation should be cleared up presently which will permit me 
to pay the money advanced to help me in my endeavor at Philadelphia. 
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However, I may need it for other purposes for some time and am, therefore, 
enclosing my personal notes for $3,000 and $2,000, respectively, both of which a; 
for 3 years and are noninterest-bearing. 

Here we were, fishing around 
spring, trying to find out about some notes that never existed, and it 
turns out they were never sent to Jarka and, of course, do not appeai 
on anybody’s balance sheet. ; 

It is laughable. now. when you look back on the thing—it is grim 
humor. There is a girl named “e. c.” who had written the letters, and 
you said it was Miss Cracolici. 

Did you talk to her about this matter when you went back ? 

Mr. McArunry. Yes. ' 

The CuarrMan.Did you ask her if she wrote the letter? 

Mr. McAruney.She wrote the letter on the day that I s: 
March. She remembered writing them then. 

The Cram™Man. Enclosing the notes? 

Mr. McALunrey. No. 

The CuatrmMan. We were speaking about your 
said: 


, back i 


good wife, and | 


If you die tonight, which I hope you don’t 
the money back to Jarka? 

Mr. McALunry. She would, in having the copies of the letter and presumably 
their having the notes. That was the reason I sent them the notes, that 
would have some record to come back to my estate if anything did happen. 

Therefore, you were, in that testimony, kindly letting your wife 
tell about this thing if anything happened to you by an act of God, 
that Jarka could come back and collect the money from you; is that 
correct? That is why you told your wife about it? You told your 
wife about it, you said, 


You said: 


My wife would know about it. That was the reason I sent them the notes, 
that they would have some record to come back to my estate if anything did 
happen. 

Mr. Evans. I don’t recall that he told his wife. I think he said 
his — would have found it out. 

The Cuamman. No. About paying the money, his answer was: 


, Would your wife know about paying 


they 

















She would, and having the copies of the letter and presumably their having the 
notes. That was the reason I sent them the notes. 

So he would have fooled his wife by giving her copies of letters 
that no one knew about. 

Mr. Evans. Presumably, his wife would have found those letters. 

The Cuatrman. So, his wife would have acted on something that 
was phony. 

Mr. Evans. He didn’t testify that he told her about it. 

Senator Carenart. Did you pay income tax on this $7,000? 

Mr. McAuunry. No, sir. I felt that eventually I was going to pay 
it back. I thought that—— 

Senator Carrnartr. You expected to pay it back? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, Senator. 

Mr. Rice. So did the fellow who put $16,000 on Native Dancer. 

Senator Porrer. There is one thing I am not clear on. I can’t un- 
derstand a man investing $1,000 and receiving a return in 4 years of 
$7,000 to $9,000 and not knowing any more about the partnership 
than you do. 





re 


in the dark on a great day in the 
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Mr. McAruney. The only defense I can make of that is the fact 
that I had confidence in Mr. Stockard’s decision. I mean, when he 
told me it would be a good investment, I just went along. 

Senator Porrer. Did you have an idea it was a kind of doubledeal- 
ing company ¢ 

Mr. McAuunry. I didn’t, sir 

Senator Porrer. I am just asking because to me it is incredible that 
you would be a partner in a business and not know anything more 
about the business than you do, even today. 

Mr. Rice. About Sottnek Co., does Sottnek have any representa- 
tives in Philadelphia ? 

Mr. McAtunry. No. They were in Philadelphia for a while, but 

hey have been away 

Mr. Ricr. They do stevedoring work in New York? 

Mr. McArunry. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know whether or not the arrangement with 
Sottnek was to pay 10 cents per ton kickback into the funds— 

Mr. McAuuney. I didn’t know anything about that until I read it 
in the newspaper on either the 4th or 5th— 

Mr. Rice. Did you read about Sottnek ? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. They were paying a 10-cent kickback in this fund, too? 

Mr. McAruney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ricr. Let me ask you the $64 question : Did either Sottnek or 
Nolan or, for that matter, anyone who was connected with Stockard 
and Halloran do any work for these vessels that Stockard operated 
for the United States Government ? 

Mr. McAtuney. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Rice. Is it possible ? 

Mr. McAuwuney. I am reasonably certain they didn’t. 

Mr. Rice. Is it possible ? 

Mr. McAuuney. I know they didn’t in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Rice. Who did the stevedoring work for the vessels that came 
into Philadelphia that Stockard was operating for Uncle Sam? 

Mr. McAtunrey. Murphy-Cook. 

Mr. Rice. They weren't kicking into the Stockard and Halloran 
fund, as far as you know? 

Mr. McAuuney. Not as far as I know. 

Mr. Rice. Let’s talk about New York, then. Is it possible that either 
Jarka or Sottnek at anytime serviced any of these vessels that Stock- 
ard, or, for that matter, any of its agents, any of its prine ipals, were 
operating for the Government? Did either Jarka or Sottnek ever 
service any of those? 

Mr. McAvunery. Not tomy knowledge. It is possible they may have 
in New York, but I have no direct knowledge of it. 

Mr. Rice. As a matter of fact, it is highly probably, then, isn’t it, 
that somewhere along the line, with Jarka and Sottnek doing the 
major job of stevedoring, that they serviced a vessel owned by the 
Government and operated by one of these Hines? 

Mr. McAuuney. I can’t answer that very well, Mr. Rice, because I 
am trying to visualize Sottnek doing anything on American-flag 
vessels, because Sottnek, who primarily handled all foreign-flag ves- 
sels, have their own terminals in Brooklyn, 
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Again, with Jarka, the possibility is rather—it is rather improbable 
they did, because the vessels—the Government vessels which go to 
New York usually are there for discharging bulk cargoes or loading 
bulk cargoes, a contractual situation which is aside from the agent. 

Mr. Rice. Let me put it this way: Suppose I suggest a conspiracy 
to defraud, first, the principals, the steamship lines for whom you 
operated, worked by having the bills rendered by the stevedoring 
company transmitted as expenses to those lines, and at the same time 
having a 10-cents-a-ton kickback from the stevedoring company going 
into Stockard and Halloran? 

I am suggesting conspiracy participated in by you people in the 
Stockard and Halloran venture, the stevedoring companies knowing] 
did that, to defraud the companies. 

In the second place, if there were any Government vesels involved, 
for which the stevedoring companies rendered bills to you, and eventu- 
ally on to the Government, it would be a conspiracy to defraud thi 
United States Government. What do you have to say to that? 

Mr. McAuuney. To get back to the Government vessels, I don’t 
know—— 

Mr. Rice. Take the other one, first. Take the suggestion that it 
was conspiracy to defraud the various lines for whom you acted as 
agents 4 

Mr. McAtunrey. If it was a conspiracy, sir, this is the first know] 
edge I had of it, because as I said the Stockard-Halloran source of i1 
come, I wasn’t—I don’t know—— 

Mr. Rice. So that you don’t dispute that possibility ? 

Mr. McAuunry. You mean, the possibility of conspiracy / 

Mr. Ricr. Yes. 

Mr. McAuuney. Iam not familiar enough with the laws to say that 
sir’. 

Mr. Rice. The absence of your knowledge is an answer. It would 
be possible, then. As a matter of fact, Stockard and Halloran could 
be robbing Brinks’ express trucks, as 
were a partner there? 

Senator Porrer. Along that line, how was that partnership divided / 
Did Mr. Stockard have the big share in that partnership ? 

Mr. ®IcALunry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrrer. I would think, Mr. Chairman, it would be a good 
idea to have Mr. Stockard come down and tell us 

Mr. Rice. The matter has never been probed, so far as we know, 
Senator Potter. We might inquire a little further of the witness as 
to the workings of these financial statements rendered. Who paid 
you in behalf of Stockard and Halloran? 

Mr. McArunry. I received a check. 

Mr. Rice. They sent a check ? 

Mr. McAuunry. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Was that on a New York bank? 

Mr. McAvuney. On a New York bank; Stockard’s and Halloran’s 
name was on the check. 

Mr. Ricr. Who signed the check ? 

Mr. McAuuney. If I remember correctly, Mr. Wroldsen. 

Mr. Rice. W-r-o-]-d-s-e-n. Do you know what bank they were on? 
Mr. McAuunry. No, I don’t recall. 


far as you know, and yet you 
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Mr. Rice. Do you know where you deposited the checks you re 
ceived 4 

Mr. McAuunery. Yes, sil 

Mr. Rice. Where? 

Mr. McAuuney. In the First National Bank of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Rice. In your personal account? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. I imagine there would be a Recordak 

Senator Porrer. I would like to find out a little more about the 
company. It would seem to me, Mr. Stockard, he is the man who 
offered you the partnership for $1,000, it was a good investment, he 
seemed to be the motivating force behind it; I think we should talk 
with him to find out just what they were doing. 

From what little information we have had here, it looks as if they 
were getting 10 percent to sell services to themselves. I think Mr. 
Stockard is in a position to clarify it. 

Mr. Rice. I would say in that case it would be well to bring in rep- 
resentatives of Sottnek and Jarka, to get all the parties concerned, o1 
any other contributors to the Stockard-Halloran fund. 

The Cnatrman. Mr. McAluney, I hold in my hand carbon comme 
of 2 letters dated March 20 and January 15, addressed to the Jarka 
Corp., signed by you, as the Mobile Service Corp. Here are these 
two letters enclosing a form of note which you produced at the last 
hearing here to confirm that you had sent these notes to Jarka Corp., 
the letter of transmittal. 

Let me be frank with you. You, McAluney, come down from 
Philadelphia to testify before a Senate committee, under oath, all 
cooked and primed to doublecross this committee. Here are the let 

‘rs you prepared. Who wrote these letters, Miss “e. ¢.” ? 

oie McAuunry. Yes. 

The Cuarman. Did she know, when she wrote them, they were 
phonies ? 

Mr. McAuuney. No, sir 

The CuarrmMan. She wouldn’t think they were forthright letters ? 

Mr. McAuunery. They were copies, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Copies of what? 

Mr. McAuuney. I had her make them as copies. 

The Cuairman. Copies of what? 

Mr. McAuuney. Of letters that I had—— 

The CHarrMAN. Never sent? 

Mr. McAtunery. That I had never sent. 

The CuarrMan. You dictated them? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

The CyHarrman. Did she say, “We never sent any letters”? Did 
you have any conversation with Miss “e. ¢.” about these letters and 
this circumstance ? 

Mr. McAuunry. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You said, “Take a copy of a letter, here, now”? 

Mr. McAuunry. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Didn’t she say, as an efficient stenographer, “We 
never sent letters like that out originally”? 

Mr. McAuuney. Not that I recall. 


40 
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The Cuamman. Here is documentary evidence that you, McAluney 
came down to Washington all equipped to fool the committee with 
phony documents ¢ 

Mr. McAuunry. That is right. 

The CnarrmMan. It was a premeditated crime to doublecross this 
committee of the Senate, is that not right ? 

Mr. McAtunry. I didn’t know what I was doing. 

The Crarrman. What did you think you were doing? You bring 
phony letters to us and tes tify as to phony notes. Didn't you, there 
fore, plan before you came here, by premeditation, to fool this 
committee ¢ 

Mr. McAuunry. I didn’t intend that. I wasn’t responsible. My 
thoughts were all mixed up since I got involved in this thing. ; 

The CHatrman. Mixed up is one thing, but telling the truth is 
another. 

Mr. Evans. May I ask him this question, Senator Tobey 4 

The CHatrMan. Soe 

Mr. Evans. Did you know, when you made up those letters, that 
you were to appear before this Senate committee ¢ 

Mr. McAuunry. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then why did you make them up? 

Mr. McAuunery. Because I wanted to be prepared, in case any 
— were asked about why I hadn’t paid—— 

The Cuatrman. What you really wanted to do was make a cock- 
and-bull story that would stand the test here by these phony letters 
and notes to justify your falsehood that you gave Jarka the notes? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Mr. Evans. From what source did you expect to be questioned about 
t after it broke in the newspapers # 

Mr. McAuuney. From Stockard & Co. I was afraid that the—the 
thing that hit me was that possibly I was going to go the same way that 
Mr. Wells and Mr. Von Herbulis 

Senator Porrer. You tried to protect yourself against Stockard? 

Mr. Rice. You weren’t thinking about the tax problem, though, 
were you! 

Mr. McAuouney. Sir? 

Mr. Rice. You weren’t thinking about the tax problem, were you? 

Mr. McAuuney. I wasn’t thinking much about anything, I suppose, 
Mr. Rice, other than to try to—— 

The Cuarrman. You remember that old platitude, “A lie is fine help 
in time of trouble,” do you not? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. I am just one member of this committee, but I feel 
a sense of outrage, a sense of bitterness, that a man, an American citi- 
zen in the prime of life, knowing right from wrong, as much as any- 
body in this room, should attempt to fool this committee and lie and 
perjure himself after being under oath. 

It is perjury of the rs ankest sort, and will be passed on to the proper 
prosecuting forces of this country, if I have my way. 

Senator Porrer. You might say you either have good counsel or 
your conscience has gotten hold of your better reasoning to admit 
that you falsified your testimony before us before you got into very 
serious trouble. 
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When a person lies before a congressional body, the people who get 
way with it are very few in number. So your counsel has either ad- 
vised you well, or your conscience has gotten the better hold of your 
judgment. I am happy to see that you have rectified the false testi- 
mony you gave before. 

If the chairman will bear with me, I would like to ask about the 
$7,000. The arrangement was made for Jarka to pay you $7,000. 
Did I understand you to say you asked them for the money ? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. How did they receive your request? 

Mr. McAuunry. Well—— 

Senator Porrrr. What strings did they put on that $7,000? 

Mr. McAuuney. They didn’t put any strings on it. I assume from 
what has transpired since then, they didn’t expect to get it back, that 
the payment—that the intention of the payment was to—to make pay- 
ment was solely my own. 

Senator Porrer. When you asked them, did they say, “Yes, you are 
n a good spot to help us. Don’t forget us.” Was it on that kind of 
basis I wouldn’t assume that just because you asked them for the 
money that they said, “You are a nice fellow. We will give it to you.” 

Mr. McAruney. It was something I was hopeful in working in con- 
junction with them, Senator. 

Mr. Rice. May I suggest, there, the Khedivial Mail situation, where 
the Khedivial formerly had another stevedoring company and 
switched to Jarka at that time in Philadelphia? 

Mr. McAuuney. Yes. 

Senator Carenart. Did you ask Jarka for this money ? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Senator Caprnarr. They didn’t voluntarily offer to give it to you? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Senator Carenart. They gave it to you at different times; you asked 
for $1,000, and maybe $3,000, and maybe $2,000 ? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Senator Carpenarr. Did you tell them that you wol ld pay it back 
to them ? 

Mr. McAruney. There was no conversation about that. 

Senator Carenarr. Did they say to you, “Well, will you pay this 
back some day”? 

Mr. McAtuney. No. 

Senator Carruart. Was it to have been a loan? 

Mr. McAuuney. I considered it a loan. 

Senator Porrer. But there was no loan agreement made between 
you and Jarka? 

Mr. McAuunry. No, sir. 

Senator Porrer. You were sort of a kept man in that respect? 

Mr. Rice. No: that isn’t right. Senator. Tell them about what 
happened with the Khedivial Mail Line. 

Mr. McAuunry. The Khedivial Mail Line, Murphy-Cook were the 
stevedores in Philadelphia, they had some difficulty about a claim 
for some damaged cargo or some pilferage, and the master of one 
of the Khedivial Mail Line vessels either wrote home to Egypt, or 
on his trip back there suggested that Jarka be given the stevedoring 
in Philadelphia, because they were doing it in New York and were 
apparently doing a satisfactory job. 
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Mr. Rice. Weren’t you instrumental in interceding on behalf of 


Jarka there? Weren’t they grateful to you for your help there when 
Jarka got the business from Khedivial? 

Mr. McAuuney. No, sir. | think everyone understood that th 
thing was instigated by the master of the vessel, that there was no 
pressure brought to bear or no one asked anything about it on th 
side, as far as I know. 

Senator Careuartr. Did you render sufficient services to Jarka 
earn $7,000 ? ; 

Mr. McAuuney. No, sir—— 

Senator Carenarr. If you hadn’t rendered the services that you 
did for them, would they have to pay somebody else $7,000 for like 
service ? 

Mr. McAtuney. I don’t think anyone else would have had the 
opportunities that I was working on, Senator Capehart. 

Senator Carruartr. Did you feel in your own mind that you earned 
the $7,000 and rende red $7,000 worth of service to Jarka? 

Mr. McAuunry. No, sir; that is the reason I intended to pay it 
back. 

Senator Caremartr. You asked them for this money, you have testi 

fied. They didn’t voluntarily offer to give it to yon? 

Mr. McAuunry. That is right. 

Senator Carenarr. Did you tell them at that time that you would 
repay them ? 

Mr. McAruney. No, sir: there was no conversation about that. 

Senator Carrnarr. When you asked them for the $7,000 what 
reason did you give them for giving you the $7,000 ¢ 

* Mr. McAtunery. I told them about the facilities that I could offer to 
them, plus the fact that we would get this pumolite business which 
would work out mutually to Mobile and Jarka. 

Senator Carenarr. It seems awfully strange to me that you could 
simply go to Jarka and say, “Give me $7,000,” and they could give 
you the $7,000 without some sort of an understanding about what you 
were to do for the $7,000, unless it was a loan. 

Mr. McArunry. I was to get them this business 
business for them. 

Senator Carenart. What? 

Mr. McAuunry. Develop this business for them—— 

Senator CareHarr. Did you go to them and say, “If you will pay 
me X amount of money, I will develop and secure business for you” 
is that what you told thom? 


Mr. McAuunry. I told them that here is the possibility of getting 
this business— 


to 


, or develop this 


Senator Carruartr. Then you were to render a service for them? 

Mr. McAuuney. That is right. 

Senator Cargenart. Did you get the business ? 

Mr. McAuunry. I didn’t render a service for the entire amount. I 
was put to certain expense, making trips, and so on and so forth, which 
I now hope to deduct from the $7,000 and give them the $7,000 back. 

Senator Capenarr. Do you know why they paid you in cash rather 
than by check? 

Mr. McAtuney. No. 

Senator Carrnart. Did you ask that it be in cash ? 

Mr. McAuuney. No, sir. 
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Senator Carenart. Did you consider it unusual that they would pay 
you in cash / 

Mr. McAuunry. I didn’t at that time. I do now, since this situa- 
tion has come up. 

Senator Porrrer. In other words, it was kind of a bribe that they 

gave you to get business? It was a bribe—— 

Mr. McAvuney. Well, no, sir, I wouldn’t say that, Senator. It was 
to be used in conjunction with getting the business. 

Senator Porrrer. To get the business—that is right. Whether 
was your influence or whatever it might be, it was a bribe to you to 
throw business to Jarka. It wasn’t because they thought you were 
a nice fellow. That may be. The point is, they gave you $7,000 for 
something. That was to get business—— 

Mr. Evans. Before he could give them any business, he had to de- 
velop the business. He had to get a pier, make arrangements. 

Senator Porrer. That may be so, but it wasn’t a business proposition 
where somebody was going to give you $7,000 in cash. Business ¢ 74 
cerns don’t work that way unless the »y want to keep it on the Q. ' 
They gave him money in cash with no written agreement of any Rind. 
They claimed themselves they didn’t consider it a loan, that they 
didn’t consider it that way, that they did it because they wanted the 
business. In other words, it was a bribe to get business. 

Senator Cargenarr. What would be wrong with you representing 
the Jarka Co. in Philadelphia if they wanted you to and if you wanted 
to, and what would be wrong with their paying you if you rendered 
a service for them ? 

Mr. McArunry. There wouldn’t be any reason for their paying me 
clirectly, sir, for anything that I would have to do with them. In the 
case of this money, it was something that was aside from anything 
which Stockard had. 

Senator Carenart. My point is, what would be wrong with you or 
me or anybody else representing Jarka in Philadelphia and solic iting 
business for them and creating good will for them and then paying 
me for it or paying you ? 

What was wrong with it, if you rendered a service and they paid 
you for it and you reported the payment and they reported the pay- 
ment; what would have been wrong with it ? 

The point that confuses me is that a man has a perfect, legitimate, 
legal right to pay another man for services, and the other man has a 
right to accept it and render services. How did you get all mixed up 
about this business, or did you testify a moment ago that you did 
not render any service for them ? 

Mr. McAuuney. I intended to render a service, sir. In the testi- 
inony before—the Mobile Service Corp., sir, I started :nyself. It was 
going to be a personal venture. That is what I ask>a them for the 
money for, not as Stockard—— 

Senator Carenart. Then you came in here and deliberately mis- 
represented the facts before this committee. Now, you are down here 
to correct the facts; is that it ? 

Mr. McAuounrey. I hope so. 

The CuHarrman. Since the hearings in May, Mr. McAluney, have you 
talked with any officials of the Jarka Corp. ? 

Mr. McAtuney. No, sir. 
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The Cuamman. They haven’t come to you and said, 
that wasn’t true at all?” 


Mr. McAuunry. No, sir. 

Senator Carenart. The reason that you testified as you did, falsely, 
was that you were afraid Stockard & Co. would fire you? 

Mr. McAtounry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenarr. Are you still employed by them ? 

Mr. McAuunry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. In the same position you had? 

Mr. McAuunry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. That is the only reason for having falsified 
your testimony; is that correct ? 

Mr. McAtunry. That is the only reason that I know of. 

Senator Carenarr. You do not consider what you did in connec 
tion with Jarka as having been wrong, other or) in you were fearful if 
your employer knew about it he would fire you ? 

Mr. McAtunery. That is right. 

The Crarman. You know what Franklin Roosevelt said in his 
first inauguration, “The only thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 

Senator Capenarr. I never had a good enough memory to fib, my 
self. It takes an awfully good memory to be a fibber. 

Mr. Rice. That was what the quote was when we first started out. 
I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

I am going to suggest that we make the record available to the 
Maritime Administration for the possible interest they may have in 
paying expenses down the line to the stevedoring companies through 
these agents, and that we are adopting Senator Potter’s suggestion 
to inquire further of the principals in Stockard & Halloran and the 
Sottnek and Jarka people. 

The Cuairman,. This man Nolan doesn’t smell good to me. Thank 
you, Mr. McAluney. 

Mr. Rice. I think we should probably continue Mr. McAluney under 
subpena. We can arrange to talk to him through Mr. Evans. 


Mr. Evans. Any time you want any additional information, we will 
be glad to come down and ive it. 


The Cuarrman. Goodby to you both. 
Will - raise your right hand, please? 


“You know 


Do you solemnly swear 
that the testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole 
truth, sea nothing but the truth, so he ‘Ip you God? 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT M. FLEAGLE, ATLANTIC TRANSPORT CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Mr. Fieacte. I do. 

The Crairman. What is your business? 

Mr. Firacrte. Tam employed with the Atlantic Transport Co. of the 
United States Line, a stevedoring and also a tugboat and lighterage 
company. 

Mr. Rice. Your office address is what? 

Mr. Fieacur. Chamber of Commerce Building, Baltimore. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Fleagle is appearing here, not under subpena, but at 
our invitation in the hope that as an authority in waterfront matters 


he may be able to help us by telling us about some of the situations in 
Baltimore. 
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We are glad to have you with us and hope you feel free to suggest 
unything th: at comes to your mind that might be helpful in this situ- 
ation. J am sure as a waterfront man you have been following the 

icture through the press from time to time. 

The Atlantic— 

Mr. Fieacuie. It is owned by the United States Lines Co. 

Mr. Rice. It isa subsidiary of the United States Lines? 

Mr. Fieacte. It is not a subsidiary. It is merely a trade name. 
Years ago it was an independent company, then in 1941 the United 
States Lines made it one corporation. All companies were consoli- 
dated into one. We still retain that name, having been in Baltimore 
since 1881. 

Mr. Rice. How long have you personally been connected on the 
waterfront ¢ 

Mr. Fieacir. Since 1911. 

Mr. Rice. You have been working in close proximity since— 

Mr. Fireacie. I have been with them since 1911. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Fleagle, there have been many words written about 
the shapeup system, as we know it, in New York, going back 30 or 
50 years. ‘There have been various investigations that have criticized 
the shapeup as being a system that works a hardship on the waterfront 
worker, that it makes it possible for various forms of racketeering at 
the hiring level, extortion by the hiring foremen and the labor people, 
loan-sharking, kickbacks, various other rackets are worked on the 
waterfront worker. 

In reviewing the situation we find that the shapeup as practiced in 
New York isn’t used all over the country, that on the west coast they 
have what they call a hiring hall. There has been some criticism of 
that. We are interested in arriving at an understanding of the gang 
system of employing stevedores or longshoremen or dockworkers in 
Baltimore. Some experts with whom we have talked very frankly 
have suggested that it was a very practical setup and might be one 
that this committee, and others, would want to consider in connection 
with any recommendations we would want to make. 

I wonder if you would te l] us how aman going to work on the docks 

Baltimore gets put on the job on his day-to-day work there? 

Mr. Fueacrte. F nie en ill, he has to join the union. Once he be 


‘1 
t 


comes a member of union he attempts to affiliate with one of the 
regular gangs that » usually employed by a specific steamship 
company. 

Mr. Rice. The union in Baltimore isthe ILA ? 

Mr. Fieacur. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. The International Longshoremen’s Association, an affili- 
ate of the A. F. of L. 

Senator Porrer. ef dees y assign him toa gang after he joins? 

Mr. FLEAGLE. No. t he y do not. Hese lects the vang leader he wants 
to work with. The gang system, to my knowledge, in Baltimore, has 
been in effect since 1911. 

Senator Porrer. Your gang is composed of 20 men ? 

Mr. Fieacie. Not necessarily. It would depend on the general 
commodity. The general commodity gang would be 21 men, includ- 
ing what we call a gang c arrier. Th: it gang carrier is the symbol or 
the designation for that particular gang. 
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Mr. Rice. Is the gang carrier an individual, a man ¢ 
Mr. FLeaGue. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. The Tobey gang would be the chairman—— 
Mr. Rice. The Truman gang would be the Missouri gang ¢ 


The CyatrmMan. If I wanted to go to work on that, 1 couldn’t go 
without joining the union ¢ 


Mr. Fieacie. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Why don’t the steamship companies rise up and 
be brave and have their own unloading crews? 

Mr. Freacir. The steamship companies do employ the stevedores, 
of course. What happened is in the course of bargaining, beginning 
back in 1915, agreements were made between the ILA for the men and 
the steamship companies, Of course, those agreements were conside1 
ably simpler than they are today. At that time it was not definitely 
specified that a man must be a member of the union in order to work, 
although most of them were. 

Senator Porrer. Then you actually had a closed-shop contract? 

Mr. Firac ir. We have practically a closed-shop contract. We pick 
up men who are not members of the union from time to time to fill the 
gang. 

The Cratrrman. In your judgment, have the unions gotten too 
strong a hold on these things ? 

Mr. Freacie. I would say we get along very well with them in 
Baltimore. 

The CuatrmMan. My question is, Do the unions have a stranglehold 
on industry ¢ 

Mr. Frxacre. In industry, yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. On your shipping industry; that applies to Ryan’s 
union ¢ 

Mr. Firacrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. On these gangs, the man joins and then he has to seek 
out a leader of a 21-man setup ? 

Mr. Firacre.. That is right. 

Mr. Ricr. Suppose he does locate himself and becomes a member 
of a21-man gang. How do they go to work each day? Are they hired 
on a weekly basis ? 

Mr. Fieacie. On a job basis. We know today we will have 3 ships 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Rice. How do you know that? 

Mr. Fieacie. From the steamship company, they tell us. 

Mr. Rice. They get it by radio? 

Mr. Fixacie. No; the ships are scheduled to come in at a specified 
time. I can give you an example, if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Rice. The reason I ask that is they didn’t know in New York 
sufficiently far ahead, they had to come down and shapeup in the 
morning. As a matter of fact, with the modern speedy means of 
communication, you know well ahead, 2 or 3 days ahead ? 

Mr. Fieacie. In other words, we have a schedule like this, which 
tells us ahead of time the vessels that are scheduled up to next August, 
and have approximately the date. Those dates are changed back and 

forth, depending on whether they are delayed by rain or some other 
change, an increase in cargo or something else. 


Senator Porrer. You know the type of cargo that the ship will 
have ¢ 
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Mr. Fieacie. The stevedore ahead of time does not know that but 
the steamship agent does. He books the cargo and has a regular book- 
ng list which is sent to the pier telling them he has booked 500 tons of 
flour, 100 tons of tinplate, so much steel, and what the commodities 
are. ‘The day ahead of time our stevedore superintendent will dis- 
cuss with the steamship superintendent the cargo and where they will 
place it in the ship. We know, for instance, that if the vessel is com- 
ng in tomorrow morning, we are going to work cargo in 3 hatches, 
and we therefore would probably order, if we have sufficient cargo 
for 4 hours’ work, for 3 gangs, order 3 gangs of stevedores to do that. 
We would then call a hall-— 

Mr. Rice. You eall what hall? 

Mr. Frieacre. Call the ILA hall, locally. We have 2 locals in Bal- 
timore for longshoremen, local 829 and 858. 829 is a white local and 
858 is a colored local. 

Senator Porrer. They practice segregation / 

Mr. Fieacre. Most of them-are segregated. There are some check- 
ered gangs. Several white men are members of the colored local and 
several of the colored men are members of the white local. But in the 
majority the gangs are made up mostly of white and colored. 

The Cuatrrman. In New York we had testimony that twice as many 
gangs were working as they needed to unload a ship. Do you run 
into that in Baltimore? 

Mr. Fieacue. No, sir, we do not. 

Senator Porrrer. Your stevedoring business— 

Mr. Fieacie. Our superintendent—— 

Senator Porrrr. Calls down and says, “We need 2 gangs.” 

Mr. Fieac ir. We don’t say that. We call the hall and say that we 
want Phillips and Novak. We specify the gangs. They are the No. 
l and 2 gangs. 

If we want a third gang, we will specify it. We have 3 white gangs, 
1,2, 3, and the colored gang is number 4. 

Mr. Rice. By the name of the leader ? 

Mr. Firacter. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Who would you talk to down there? 

Mr. FLEAGLE. The president or business manager of the local. 

Mr. Rice. He doesn’t have any option there ? 

Mr. Fieacie. We tell him what wang we want. 

Senator Porrer. Do you make any effort to rotate the gangs? 

Mr. Fieac ir. We would rotate probably our 3 and 4 gangs to even 
them up. But our No. 1 gang always gets the preference of the 
work. 

Mr. Rice. In the makeup of this gang, who selects this gang carrier 
or this foreman? How is he picked ? 

Mr. FLeactr. Well. if he is fairly ambitious, he will attempt to get 
a gang himself over a period of time. He comes into the union. After 
a few years’ experience, he becomes what we call a leader in the hold. 
From a leader in the hold he may become a winchman and w hen the 
gang carrier is sick, he may run the gang or act as gang carrier that 
day. He eventually becomes umbitik us enough and sees some men he 
knows and says, “I am going to start a gang of my own. Do you want 
to come with me?” He must have a signalman, 2 winchmen., and he 
must have 2 leaders in the hold. When he gets the nucleus of his gang, 
then he pre weeds to form a gang for himself. 
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Mr. Rice. So he gets that job on a competitive basis, so to speak 

Mr. Fieacue. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. It isn’t a question of someone at the union hall sayi 

“You are going to be the hiring boss of this gang”? 

Mr. Furacur. No. He has to decide for himself if he 
out and form a gang. 

Ir. Rice. When he gets that gang, 
hall by a telephone message ; the y post it up or something ? 

Mr. Freacir. I assume they would post up the message that su 
and such a company wanted such and such a gang. 

Mr. Rice. What happens next? 

Mr. Furacir. Then the man is told to report, as we call it, on tly 
hill; for ships starting today we would have him report on the hill « 
at the hall, which is in reality what it means, at 7 o’clock in the morn 
ine. If it is raining and it looks like we are not going to be able ti 
work, or the ship doesn’t get in, laid in the canal, or for a dozen and 
one reasons that we don’t want to start, we say, “No work today.” 

Mr. Rice. You call that down to the hall? 

Mr. Fiuracie. Yes. Our superintendent will be on the dock in the 
morning at 7 o’clock and he would eall to > hall and say, “The 

L a4 rican Manufacturer didn’t get in today. Cancel P hillips for } 
today, and I will give you an order this afternoon between 3 and 5 
Or if the ship is just late and we want to start at 1 o’clock, he will give 
him a definite order for a 1 o’clock start for that gang on that pier 
where she is going to arrive. 

Senator Porrer. 


wants to o 


he then is contacted down at the 


It seems to me the advantage in the operation you 
have in Baltimore is the fact that first your gang that does the best 
work is going to get the work and the men within the gang have a 
chance to progress. He is not tied up with a lot of union politics, 
whether he gets his job or not or whether he works or not. Manage- 
ment makes the selection of the gang. 

Mr. Firacir. That is correct. It must be that way. 
have that the whole thing is lost. 

The CHarrman. Have you had any criminals working on the dock 
there, manifestly so ? 

Mr. Fieac ir. None that I know of. There could be some. 

The CHarrMan. Have you had any trouble with murder and assault, 
and so forth, there ? 

Mir. Freacix. No, sir; I couldn’t say that we have had any. 

Senator Porrer. One thing that is a common practice, and prob- 
ably you haven’t gotten away from it there, is the pilfering that takes 
place, damage of equipment. 

Mr. Fireacie. I would say that in Baltimore—TI don’t mean to blow 
our own horn—I think our pilferage is much less than what it is in 
New York, from what I hear. 

To start off with, we don’t have a lot of types of cargo that you have 
in New York that would normally be pilfered. Who wants to pilfer 
a sheet of tinplate or a piece of pipe ? 

The CuairmMan. In these days, when food is scarce, it might help 
a little bit. 

Mr. x When these men get on the hill, I guess in baseball you 


would say, “On the mound,” they are ready to go. You notify them 
to get in ihe | ox and get up to bat? 


Mr. Fueacue. That is mght. 


If you don’t 
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Mr. Rice. They come on and go to work. How much of a work 
guaranty do they get when they are told to report down there at 8 
o'clock in the morning ? 

Mr. F'Leacir. They are guaranteed 4 hours’ work once they start 
to work for that period. In other words, we cannot start them ex- 

ept at 8 o’clock in the morning. If we start them from 9, we pay 
them from 8, and likewise, if we start them at 10, we pay them from 8. 
[ think that is comparable with what they do in all Atlantic ports. 

Mr. Rice. Suppose this vessel to be loaded or unloaded will be in 
port 5 days. It will take that long to unload it. So you brought 
down Phillips’ gang for 4 days. What about the rest of the time! 

Mr. Fieacir. If we want him back at 1 o’clock, we tell him at 11:30 
yr quarter to 12 to continue on. He can look down in the hold and 
see how much cargo we have there. He and other gang carriers are 
experienced enough to know how much work is in that hold. As a 
matter of fact, the stevedore, himself, must say, in order to properly 
plan his ship, “We have 3 hours’ work in No. 1, we have 4 hours in 
No. 2, we have 10 hours in No. 3, we have 16 hours in No. 4, and 2 hours 
in No. 5,’ 

Mr. Rice. Then, as a matter of fact, that gang stays there until 
that job is completed ? 

Mr. Fieacte. If we decide that he shall. 

Mr. Rice. Sup pose it would take until the next day. Does he*go 
back to the hall again and get on the hill? 

Mr. Fixacre. We tell him probably we will have him back tomor- 
row morning, but he reports on the hill or at the hall, because if it is 
raining tomorrow we, then, have to pay him 4 hours, whether he works 
or not. So he reports back at the hall and the men shape at the hall, 
and he knows before he leaves the hall he has the number of men 
required, 

Mr. Rice. But, for practical purposes, the management indicates 
to that particular gang, when that ship comes in, that that particular 
gang will work during that particular loading—— 

Mr. Frracre. No; we give him no indication of that. He may 
assume that, but we don’t tell him that. 

Mr. Rice. All you give him is this 4-hour guaranty ? 

Mr. Fiescier. We give him notice of going to work, Being the No. 1 
gang, he could assume he would continue until the work is finished, if 
he is in that p articular hatch. 

Mr. Rice. I am going to read you some of the criticisms from the 
State Crime Ceantecie report of the shapeup up there. 

Just to hit a few of the high spots, they call the shapeup a vicious and 
antiquated system. They say it is among the more unhealthy condi- 
tions as a system of hiring dock workers, and the practice of compell- 
ing employers to accept undesirable men as hiring foremen, because the 
hiring foreman hires the longshoreman and the dock boss hires the 
clerk, but that puts that man in a position of shaking down the in- 
dividuals he selects. 

You don’t find that to be true in Baltimore ? 

Mr. Fieacitr. No; I wouldn’t say that is true. 

Mr. Rice. We found a horrible example of that at the Claremont 
Terminal in New Jersey, where the brother of one of the most noto- 
rious gangsters in the « ountry, Tony Bender’s brother, was the hiring 
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boss, and he more or less exercised the power of life and death ov: 
the men that worked for him or that were selected by him. 

As to the number of men who were working on the waterfront, do 
you find a large surplus of workers? In other words, they criticize, 
in New York, the fact that I think there are some 60,000 or 70,000 
registered longshoremen of whom only a half make more than $1,400 a 
year. Mr. Jackson says it is nearer 40,000. But there is a small per 
centage of those registered longshoremen who make a living wag 
during the year, the reason being that it is always held out to them 
when they come "down to sh: ape up that there is a possibility they will 
go to work, and only a few are selected, and they come back later, and 
back again next morning, because it will be different members making 
up the gang every time. Do you find in Baltimore there is a larg 
surplus of men? 

Mr. Fieacie. I would say there is not a large surplus. There is 
probably a surplus, but not a large surplus. By that I mean you must 
have some flexibility in the number of men available. To go furthe: 
than, to substantiate that, there is not a large surplus of union mem 
bers. At times we have had to employ workers who are not members 
of the union, 

Mr. Rice. To get the extras in there ? 

Mr. Fieacie. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. I assume what you are referring to is a situation 
we find in New York in many places, that they will go out and sell 
union memberships, where some men were requesting $100 a year; that 
they have 4 times as many men in the union as they have work for 
them, and that they were sold on the basis of getting the $50 dues? 

Mr. Fieacrie. There are more men registered than ac ‘tually — 
The men frequently retain their membership in the ILA, and : 
times work in some other category, such as riggers in shipyards, saa 
similar categories. 

Senator Porrer. But it takes away the abuse of selling memberships 
and then not a iding work for the men? 

Mr. Fieacte. I don’t remember whether you were here at the time 
I mentioned—we probably do have some surplus there, yes. You need 
that for flexibility. But, at times we have to go out and hire men who 
are not members of the union. So the union is not overpopulated 
with men that we use. 

The CaatrrmMan. You go out and hire men after the others are ex 
hausted, which does not interfere with the men working there? 

Mr. Fieacier. No. 

Senator Porrer. How many men do they have? 

Mr. Freaate. I believe 32 to 40 white gangs, and around 80 to 100 
colored gangs. 

Senator Porrer. How many hours per month do they normally 
work ? 

Mr. Rice. What would the average income be for longshoremen ? 

Mr. Fuieacir. It runs the scale. For instance, a No. 1 gang makes 
as much as $150, $200 a week; $125, $100. The secondary gangs would 
probably average $75 to $100, and there are other men down the cale 
who may only get 2 or 3 days a weel.. 

Senator Porrer. You pay the same wages to the colored gangs as 
you do to the white gangs ? 
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Mr. Fieacte. Yes; we do. We pay a slightly different wage to 
pecial men in the gang. For instance, the 2 leaders in the hold, as 
| designated, the signal men and the 2 winch men, get 5 cents an hour 
more, either white or colored. 

The Cuarrman. This must be an uncertain income for the stevedore. 
Shouldn’t there be some way that they could be retained on a yearly 
basis and have a yearly income; find the law of supply and demand, 
ind cost, and average it ¢ 

Mr. Freacix. Well, sir, I can’t agree with you on that. If you 
want my opinion, I think men should work for what they get paid, 
If they don’t work, they shouldn’t get paid. We have malingerers in 
the stevedores, as well. If you had a guaranteed weekly wage, you 
would find you are worse off than you are today. The men who want 
to work make a good living. 

Mr. Rice. What number of the registered dockworkers make a living 
wage ¢ 

Mr. Fuieacix. As an example, we have, you know, what we call 
vacation account. Has that been discussed? Are you familiar with 
that? 

Mr. Rice. No. 

Mr. Fieacir. Every man that makes 700 hours or more, after the 
fiscal year, from October 1, 1952, we will say, to September 30, 1953, 
receives 1 week additional pay, a 40-hour week basis, provided he has 
made 700 hours within that year. 

If he makes over 1,200 hours within that year, he gets 2 weeks’ 
bonus or vacation, as we call it. 

Mr. Rice. He can either take the vacation or the money? 

Mr. Fieacie. They don’t take any vacation. It is just a case of 
taking the money. We call it vacation for want of a better explana 
tion. 

In Baltimore, we had a total of 952 men who worked between 700 
and 1,199 hours. 

Mr. Rice. You would consider that definitely a good living wage? 

Mr. Frxacie. I would call that not a definitely good living wage. 
The rate is $2.27 an hour. You have roughly $2,400. With overtime, 
it wonld run between $2,400 and $3,000 a year. 

Then you have 2,539, plus 25, whatever that figure is, 2,564, who 
make 1,200 hours and over. 

Mr. Rice. They would be in the bonus class ? 

Mr. Fieacie. They would be. 

Mr. Rice. In the 2-week bonus class ? 

Mr. Fieactr. Yes. The 700 to 1,199 are in the bonus class for 
week. Between 1,200 and over, they would be in the 2-week bonus 
class, or vacation, as we call it. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have any other figures of ones who make less 
than that? 

Mr. Fuieacie. I don’t have the figures for the balance of the men 
who make less than that. 

Mr. Rice. We have 2,500 and 700. 

Mr. Fuieacur. That is 3,516 men. 

Mr. Rice. Who are making at least a week’s vacation ? 

Mr. Fieacie. Or two. 

Mr. Rice. What’ percentage is 3,500 to the whole of the registered 
men who are over there # 
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Mr. Fiteacie. The registered men are considerably more than that 
But, as I say, a lot of these men are registered but do not follow the 
waterfront. Some of them are registered and retain their membe1 
ship, and want to retain it, if they decide to go back. 

Mr. Rice. What percentage is the 3,500 to the whole of the mei 
who consider the waterfront as their chief source of livelihood ? 

Senator Porrer. Available for work ? 

Mr. Fieac te. What I am speaking about are those companies who 
are members of the steamship trade that are the deepwater — Of 
course, there are many others that you are not interested in. Of 
these, that we have on the books, each man is registered in the port, 
with a total of approximately 8,178 men of all categories. 

That is including grain trimmers, tallymen, carpenters, ship clean 
ers. Of these men, we have working weekly an average, in the week 

' May 4, there were 3,293 men working. That varies from : 
3,000, 3,400, 3,500, 3.200. It varies between 3,293 and 3,749. 

Mr. Rice. These 3,293, are they out of the 8,100 or out of the 3,500? 

Mr. Fieacie. They are out of the total of 8,100. But, as I say, a 
great many of these men whose names are on the books are no longer 
on the waterfront. 


> 
A | \( ). 


Mr. Rice. Senator Potter’s suggestion was as to those who are on 
the waterfront and are available for work and consider that their 
chief means of livelihood is the waterfront, what percentage of those 
is this 3,500 who are making over 700 hours? 

Mr. Fieacie. I am guessing. I don’t know how many they have 
in addition, or the actual figures. I would judge from what I hear 
and what men are available at the halls from time to time that this 
is probably SO to 85 percent of the men. 

Senator Porrrer. On the west coast they rotate. They have a ro 
tation system there. Do you have any comment to make on that? 

Mr. Ftracte. Yes, sir. We are against a rotation system, and the 
meu are against it. 

Senator Porrery Where everyone works presumably the same num- 
ber of hours. A man worke tod: ay and then—— 

Mr. Fixacie. There is no incentive. The incentive is not there. 
We have tried it twice, at least the union wanted to try it twice in 
Baltimore. We weren't very happy about it, and the men broke it 
up themselves. The good men were producing and the poor men 
were not. We are against it. 

Senator Porrer. Does any other port have the same type of system 
that you have in Baltimore ¢ 

Mr. Fieaacie. Iam really not familiar with it. I know about Balti 
more some, but I am not familiar how they work in the other ports. 
I know what I have read in the paper about New York. 

Mr. Rice. I think there are, Senator Potte 
New York that use the gang system. ‘Those workers seem to be, from 
what we can find out, satisfied. That is one of the reasons why some 
have criticized Ryan’s referendum vote, “Are you satisfied with the 
present hiring method?” Because they voted “yes,” 
working under the gang system. 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Chairman, doesn’t Governor Dewey have a 
conference or something on this very soon which is coming up in New 


York? 


r, one or two piers in 


because they were 
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Che CuarrMAN. He is going to call a conference. 

Senator Porrer. He has invited everybody in the country, I guess. 
I am wondering if they shouldn’t have the benefit of the testimony that 

is been given here this morning as a possible means of bringing about 
. solution to the waterfront problem there in New York. At least, it is 

y suggestion that we send our transcript up to them for whateve1 
ise they can make of it. 

The Cuatrman. I hope they read the transcript better than the Sen 
itors read the record of the hearings. 

Mr. Rice. I think, Senator Potter, Governor Dewey has indicated 
that there would be a conference of those interested in waterfront 
problems on June 8 and 9 of next week. I think your point is well 
taken. It may be well to bring to the Governor’s attention, and to the 
attention of those people interested, that some of the people in Balti- 
more, anyhow, are satisfied. 

Senator Porrer. May I suggest a transcript, or possibly a letter 
from the chairman, be sent that this has been brought to our attention 

id bring it to their attention 4 

The Cuatrman. I think a helpful offering and generous offering 
would be to invite our Chief Counsel, Mr. Downey Rice, to go up and 
represent us with the echoes and ramifications of these hearings here 
orally. I think it would be much more helpful than the record. 

Senator Porrrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. We will talk about that. Going further, Mr. Fleagle, we 
were talking about the regist ry. That again is one of the bones cf con- 
tention in the New York picture. The State crime commission and 
( ther bodies have recommended either some sort of licensing or regis 
tration system for dock workers, particularly in their bailiwick be 

use of the gangsters that have gotten in there. They thought it 
night help to eliminate them in key positions, anyhow. Do you have 
some sort of a registry system there in Baltimore? 

Mr. Fu AGLE, Yes, we do. When social security started we found 
t was going to be difficult to record men’s names and social-security 
numbers in order to make the necessary returns to the Government. 
So it was decided that every man who worked on the waterfront should 
be registered and given a number. No matter what company he 
worked for he would work under that number. 

In order to know his number, and his social-security number, and 
prevent duplication in other things that might creep into the system 
we give each man a brass tag like that, with his number, his name, and 
his social security number. 

Senator Porrrer. That is his union number? 

Mr. Fieacie. No; his social-security number and the port number 
we give him in Baltimore. 

Senator Porrer. He registers with whom ? 

Mr. Fieacre. He registers with the Steamship Trade Association. 

Senator Porrrr. It is not a governmental agency ? 

Mr. Frieaate. No, sir. It is just a group of steamship agents and 
stevedores and operators. 

Mr. Rice. Does he have to present himself in person? 

Mr. Fieactr. He presents himself in person and makes out at 
application, gives his name, address, and so on. He must also give us 
his exemption number. Otherwise, we don’t know what deduction to 
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make from his income tax. So ke must fill out the card. 
have a book which is presented to each member. 

Mr. Rice. Before you pass that, in his proposal to you to get this 
number that he needs to wor k, is anything said about possible crimin 
record? There are no questions asked about that? 

Mr. IL EAGLE. We ask him nothing about his criminal record. 

The Cuarrman. Have you had any experience with phantoms on 
the payroll up there, phonies who draw down money for years and 
years and don’t do a bit of work? 

Mr. Fixacie. I would say we are free of that. 

Mr. Rice. As a matter of fact, this would—— 

Mr. Fieacie. It is not a cure-all. 

Mr. Rice. But it would have a strong tendency to eliminate the 
possibility of a phantom ¢ 

Mr. Fieacie. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. I think they have the same thing in New York? 

Mr. Rice. No, sir. 

Mr. Fieacie. We have this which is an individual company check 
When he comes to work for us on Monday morning we give him 
check like this. That is our company chec k. 

Mr. Rice. In order to get this he has to have this? 

Mr. Fieacir. When he comes to work on Monday morning, if he 
doesn’t have that he doesn’t go to work. 

Mr. Rice. Referring to the brass check with the number ? 

Mr. Fieacie. So when he goes to work we look at his port number 
and give him that for his week’s pay. 

Mr. Rice. These are the ones that you are referring to, Senator. 
They were passing these around as legal tender, and the phantoms 
would be paid with a brass check. In the case of that Grace-Huron 
Line proposition, Maher was turning it over to O'Connor. He was 
collecting the money and giving it to him. 

Senator Porrer. Do you purge your registration every so often? 

Mr. Firaeie. We have the numbers, if I may explain it to you, o 
all men who are members of the ILA. Local 829 has numbers from 

1,000 to 3,000. So we can tell by looking at a man’s port number 
whether he is a stevedore or not. If he was a grain trimmer, he 
would be in the 10,000 category; if he were a cleaner, he would be 
in the 7,000 class. We know from his series of numbers what group of 
workers he is with. 

All these men are registered in a book, showing their number. 
Would you care to see it! ¢ 

Senator Porrrr. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Senator Tobey wanted to know what number they would 
give Johnny Duke, who was running Duke’s Restaurant. 

Mr. Fieacie. Here is a man’s name that you couldn’t pronounce, 
but it is easy for our timekeeper to see 1884. In that way we can 
consolidate and give you the figures for the end of the year, for the 
vacation year, because each company uses the same number. In that 
ways we consolidate and know whether he has made his total number 
of hours. 


Senator Porrer. After a person registers and sees that port tag, 
does he have to register every year? 


We then 


al 
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Mr. Fireacir. We originally registered in 1937, I think, when social 

urity came in. We found that the numbers were all out of line. We 

registered in 1947, with this present series of numbers. 

Whenever a man dies or is deceased you will find corrections 

The Cuamman. What is the difference between “dies” and “de- 

sed” ? 

Mr. Firacie. I didn’t mean that. If he is deceased or pensioned, 

what I meant to say. If for some reason he is no longer around, or 

oves away, you consider that. That is not our record. Our record is 
cept up to date and the sheet is sent out by the trade. 

Senator Porrer. Does the union notify you if, say, a man dies? 

Mr. Fieacue. If he dies, he is likely to be a member of the pension 
fund, so that he could receive something on death. 

Mr. Rice. His family would? 

Mr. Fieaaue. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. Say he moves away and wants to go to the west 
oast ¢ 

Mr. Fieacue. If he moves to the west coast, we wouldn’t know it. 
He is gone. That is why I say there are certain numbers in here—— 

Senator Porrrr. That is what I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. Fieacie. When he is deceased or pensioned, we know—— 

Senator Porrer. The only names that are purged there are the ones 
that are brought to your attention through some official action of the 
association. If he goes on pension- - 

Mr. Fieaaue. Yes; our trade office knows it and sends it out in the 
notice. 

Mr. Rice. This registration is controlled by the association ? 

Mr. Fieacir. By the Steamship Trade Association. 

Mr. Rice. That is entirely a private enterprise ? 

Mr. Fieacte. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. There is no Government registration, control, or inter- 
vention, or State interest, in this picture at all? 

Mr. Fieacix. No; it is merely an association of members. It is 
simply our accounting procedure. 

Mr. Rice. Suppose this tag was obtained by a longshoreman, that 
someone escaped off a boat and wanted to go to work as a longshore- 
man and borrowed this from the individual to whom it was issued. 
What would happen to catch him up on that? 

Mr. Fieacie. The members of the gang would know. For instance, 
it may sound a little fantastic but our timekeeper can, from the regular 
gangs going down the line, almost tell every man’s number by looking 
at him. If a strange member came in one of our regular gangs, we 
would know it right away. Our timekeeper would, our superin- 
tendent, our assistant superintendent, and our ship foreman would 
know it immediately, that that is not John Smith. 

Mr. Rice. It is the regularity of the gang system that defeats the 
gangsters from penetrating into this thing? 

Mr. Frieacte. If it was a strange gang who worked for us for the 
first time, we would have no way of identifying that that man was 
one of those—— 

Senator Porrer. He would also have to have the pay 

Mr. Fieacie. He has to have the brass tag. 
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Senator Porrer. He couldn’t get by with just one ? 

Mr. Fieacie. No, sir. 

Senator Porrer. And you have your social-security records. 

Mr. Fieacte. May I goastep further? Their checks are then ma 
out, depending on that number. I don’t oo what number you ha 
there. Suppose his number was 8118. 

Mr. Rice. 4845. 

Mr. Furacie. 4895, whatever it may be. If that number is on ow 
payroll, whatever his name is, it will be 4845. That is probably a 
higher number. 

Mr. Rice. Yes, it is in the higher group. 

Mr. Firacie. His check would be made out to John Smith, let’s say, 
whatever the number is. When that man gets our paycheck, he would 
then have to forge a signature and have somebody identify him for 
the name that is on there, which is not he, himself. So, we have that 
further check. 

Mr. Rice. That would presumably help in the way of the racket we 
ran into down in New Orleans on the State unemployment compensa- 
tion. There seems to be a tendency down there for some of the workers 
to apply for unemployment. It is difficult for the State to tell whether 
they are working or not working. They have no cross check such as 
this. Here they would have an immediate cross check in a situation 
like this. How does it happen that you have Louis Johnson’s tag, and 
he is registered in the book ? 

Mr. Fuiracie. Frankly, I don’t know. I borrowed it from the 
steamship Trade Association. 

Mr. Rice. When a man would move away, he is supposed to turn it 
in? 

Mr. Firacur. Yes. I asked them to give me a couple of tags. 

Mr. Rice. It should be marked canceled ¢ 

Mr. Fieacte. It is just a surplus book. It may be canceled in our 
book in the offlce. That is not the complete book. That is only a book 
for locals 829 and 858. 

Mr. Ricr. Is this book surplus enough so that you could leave it with 
the committee ? 

Mr. Fieacie. Yes, I will leave it with the committee. 

Mr. Rice. There is another racket in New York, and I have no 
hesitancy in terming it a racket, which they call a public loading racket. 
I don’t know whether you have heard of that or not. 

Mr. Fueactie. I have heard of it, but we don’t have it in Baltimore. 

Mr. Rice. They say it is a serious drain on the port. One reason 
is that the truckmen do not know in advance what the unloading costs 
will be, and the accusation leveled at the public loader is, “Whatever 
the traffic will bear.” 

Mr. Firac ie. We have no public loaders. 

Mr. Rice. One of the truckmen said that the loading and unloading 
racket is one of the most vicious and should be stopped, and is getting 
particularly vicious as to export deliveries to the pier, that if you pay, 
your cargo gets off quicker, and if not, you wait and have heavy wait- 
ing time charges. 

This practice seems to be, in some part, dominated by gangsters, the 
practice of saying that they are sup goreg to be paid for lifting the 
freight from the dockside to the truck. or from the truck to the dock- 
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side. The steamship company does not do that up there. I presume in 
Baltimore the material gets into a truck somehow or other ¢ 

Mr. Freacir. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Who is responsible for that ? 


Mr. Fieacir. There is a little bit of a moot question as to who is to 
pay for it, whether the receiver of the goods is to pay for it, or whether 
the steamship company is to pay for it. As you may know, in the 
overseas trafic I believe it is proh bited by the ‘tariff. Coastwise, and 


on the Pacifie coast, I think it is permissible. l am not too familiar 
with that, but I think that is correct. Somebody who is in a steamship 
company could probably verify that. 

Mr. Rice. What I am wonde ring about, though, is who performs 

ie function. Say a ship comes in, is unloading, and the material is 
put on the dock, and a truck from some interstate carrier comes in to 
pick it up; how does it get in the truck? 
~ Mr. Fieacte. Oftentimes the truck driver will assist the people on 
the wharf employed by a steamship company or by a stevedore com- 
pany. 

Senator Porrer. In other words, the company, itself—— 

Mr. Fureacur. That is right. There would be no individual who 
would assume a contractual arrangement to load and unload trucks 
as such. 

Mr. Rice. There is no difficulty about that; the freight moves ! 

Mr. Frieacte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. In New York it seems to be a superimposed proposition, 
which, instead of moving the freight, stops it in many cases. 

Senator Porrer. I am just informed that in Baltimore it averages 
about $6 a ton for certain types of cargo to be loaded and unloaded 
from trucks, and in New York, for the same type of cargo, $12 to $14 
a ton. 

The Coamman. Who is Joe Ryan’s lieutenant in Baltimore? 

Mr. Freactx. August Idzik is the international vice president, and 
Jeff Davis is the Atlantic coast distriet—— 

The CHarrMan. Both located in Baltimore? 

Mr. Fieacte. Idzik is white and Jeff Davis is colored. 

The Coamman. Any relation to Jeff of old? 

Mr. Frieacie. No, but he is a capable man. 

The CHAmRMAN. So was the other Jeff. 

Senator Porrer. Have your relations with the ILA been satisfac- 
tory in Baltimore? 

Mr. Fieacie. They have been satisfactory. We have had several 
strikes, from time to time. They fight for what the »y think are their 
rights; we stand up for what we believe to be ours. 

The CuHarmman. Are there any wildcat strikes? 

Mr. Fieacte. We may have had 1 or 2 stoppages in the last 4 or 5 
years. But in every case they have gone back to work almost imme- 
diately. 

Senator Porrer. The difficulty you have had, has it been economic 
difficulties, strikes because of wages? 

Mr. Fieactr. The only two I remember, one was whether or not 
a commodity was explosive and whether we were going to get ex- 
plosive rates on it. Another one was whether it was d: rmaged | cargo, 
aa whether they wanted to get damage cargo rates on it. They 
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wanted to know before they went to work whether they would ge 
excess rate. ‘That was a temporary stoppage of 1 morning in I 
and an hour or 2 in the other. 

After we got in touch with the union officials, they ordered the my 
back to work, and they went back to work. 

Senator Porrer. Apparently, then the ILA in Baltimore is giv: 
quite a bit of independence to operate on its own without recety 
too many orders from New York? 

Mr. Fieacie. The annual contracts and the wage scales are decided 
in New York. Of course, we go along because we are an out port 
When they decide they will give them 10 cents in New York, the New 
York Ship ping Association and the ILA, the delegates come back t 
us and say, “What will you pay us?” They disagree if we don’t giv 
it to them, and if they get the 10 cents, they are satisfied. 

Senator Porrer. Your pay scale follows New York? 

Mr. Fieactr. Yes. Our working conditions are not the same as 
New York. The number of men we use for a gang is different. 

Mr. Rice. What is the difference ? 

Mr. Fieacte. We have what we call open top gangs. Baltimore 
handles a lot of steel and pipe and commodities of that character, 
where we take the cargo directly from the tracks alongside of the ship. 

We reduce the gang, the general cargo gang from 21 men to 16 men. 

Mr. Rice. That is what you run into in New York, Senator, where 
there was an attempt to reduce and they wouldn’t permit it. 

Mr. Fieacier. We use a 16-man gang. We use a 15-man gang on 
ore. We use a 13-man gang, I think, on heavy lifts. 

Mr. Rice. Have you ever heard of short ganging? 

Mr. Fixacie. That is what we call a short gang. 

Mr. Rice. In New York, a short gang is a long gang, a gang that 
can get along with less men, so they put the ones they eliminate on the 
payroll as phantoms and a racketeer takes that. 

Mr. Fieacir. We don’t have that situation as a short gang. We 
only have 16 men. As an example, if we are loading pipe from a car 
alongside the ship, we have 8 men in the hold, which we are required 
under the union contract to have, 3 men on deck, which is 11, and 4 
men in a car. 

If we had 8 men in the car, that would be too many, and the union 
recognizes that it would be too many. They would only be in the way. 
We have 2 men on one end and 2 on the other. 

Mr. Rice. It was shown that over the last 30 or 35 years, despite 
the fact that mechanization has set in, that they have hi-loes, forklifts, 
and other mechanical means of loading, that the gang up there is still 
21 and 22 men, even if it is necessary just for men ‘to stand around 
while the mechanical equipment loads. They still insist on a full 
gang. 

Senator Porrer. Do you have any idea of your costs of loading or 
unloading at the port in Baltimore as compared with the port of 
New York? 

Mr. Fveacte. I think our costs are lower. I can safely say that. 
I am not too familiar with what the costs are in New York, but from 
what I have heard—— 

Senator Porrer. The wage scales are the same? 

Mr. F.ieacie. Yes, sir. But, of course, where we have 15 or 16 men 
in the gang, we can naturally do better than they can. 
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Senator Porrer. And I would assume that probably more work 
accomplished by men who are working on the incentive motive than 
here the union does the placi ing of the men and the incentive is 
cking. 
Mr. Fieaair. We have control of the men—I don’t want to talk 
» long here—but the secret of stevedoring is to keep the hook, as we 
ill it, moving. We have 8 men in the hold, 4 on a side. The first 
ray comes down and goes on the right of the starboard side. The 
ond one is on the left. ‘Those men are divided in groups of 4 each. 
Each group hasa leader. He gets 5 cents an hour more. 
So if the hook is coming down in this left-hand side, if it is ws: aiting 
' him to finish his tray, you don’t have to be an expert to know he 


n't doing his job. If the hook is hanging over the shore and you 
ire waiting for the shore gang to come along and drag the freight up, 
ou know they are not doing their job. It is just a case of looking 
to see where the hook is hanging as to who is doing the work. 
Mr. Rice. The proof of the pudding is in the statistics that were ad- 
duced in New York as to the trend of business. Obviously the busi 
ess was decreasing on a ratio basis in New York, and increasing in 
Baltimore, and one or two of the other ports. That is the real answer. 
(he shippers, of course, tell us that the rates are cheaper in Baltimore. 
We are running a little short of time. I wonder if Mr. Scarlett 
would come up and join you, and then we could ask both of you 
questions together for a few minutes. 
Mr. Scarterr. Do you want to swear me in ¢ 
Mr. Rice. We would like to have you sworn, and identify yourself 
for the record. 
The CuatrmMan. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about 
to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 


30 he Ip you God ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES SCARLETT, JR., PRESIDENT, STEAMSHIP 
TRADE ASSOCIATION, BALTIMORE, MD. 





Mr. Scaruerr. I do. 

Mr. Rice. You are connected with whom ? 

Mr. Scarterr. I am vice president of Ramsey-Scarlett & Co., steam- 
ship agents and ore handlers; also vice president of the Baltimore 
Stevedoring Co. We are contracting stevedores in Baltimore. I 
notice by your list that I am to be identified as president of the Steam- 
ship Trade Association of Baltimore, which has been mentioned here 
this morning. 

Mr. Rice. That is the organization of private enterprise that con- 
trols the registration of the workmen there ? 

Mr. Scarterr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You have been sitting here, and have heard the testimony 
of Mr. Fleagle. Going over the gang system, primarily, I wonder if 
there is anything that you thought about while you were sitting here 
that you want to add that would help enlighten us as to the benefits 
of it, or as you know it in the industry ? 

Mr. Scarterr. I will fish around, if I may. I subscribe to every- 
thing Mr. Fle: gle hassaid. He has done an excellent job. Iam glad 


he came on first. 
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I asked myself why do we have what we think is a very nice port 
to work in and other ports have had trouble. I attribute it to severa| 
causes. Qne is that you might say of all our terminals in Baltimore 
for major general cargo that they are railroad-owned terminals. It 
is not like in some ports where you get mixed up in city polities. Thy 
only city pier that we have that h: indles somewhat general cargo is the 
U nited Fruit pier, which is concerned with bananas. 

Captain Rucker, of Baltimore, has a pier which is inactive.  T] 
rest are railroad terminals. The railroads are not coercible, and they 
give the same advantage to everyone. We also have a very good labor 
situation, with 75 percent of our labor colored. They are all go 
many-generation Americans, regardless of their color. 

The more radical element with us is the white element, which is sub 
stantially Polish. They are first, second, and third 
maybe third generat mn now, 


generation, 
Polish people who don’t quite under 
stand the methods of fairplay that we try to observe, but they are ir 
the minority. ‘The restless group within the wl 
Of course, they how up al all the meetings und 
there is trouble. 


te local is a minor 


‘use the trouble whe 


Mr. Rice. Are the majority of the workmen homeowners, or sub 
stantial-type people ? 

Mr. Scarterr. Yes. I think in Baltimore—this may be important, 
too —we are known asa “hometown.” I think 


,asar it10, more people 
own their own homes there. Jeff Davis has said more of our men own 


their own homes, own their own cars, than anyone else. That has a 
great effect on our labor situation. We have very good relations and 
mutual respect between labor and management. We have no person ul 
differences at all. 

Senator Porrer. Apparently, you are not bothered by the dictates 
from New York, the labor in Baltimore from the ILA in New York/ 

Mr. Scaruretr. I think the labor delegates in Baltimore are well 
respected by the powers to be in New York. We haven’t suffered 
overly from their influence. 

Mr. Fleagle mentioned a few isolated instances of trouble we have 
had. Our problems have generally emanated farther north, from 
Philadelphia or New York, and the word comes down the line, and 
there is sympathy, and particularly Philadelphia, recently. 

Mr. Firacir. We had one in w hich 1 the number of men in the open- 
top gang were involved. We had about a week’s strike on that 

Mr. Ricr. Asa matter of fact, aaa 3 
the nationwide strike a year or two ago? 

Mr. Scaruetr. That is the colored group that di ic that. They are 
quite dependable. Jeff Davis, I will quote him again, he is our leader, 
says, “They are the best-paid, best-satisfied 
country.” 


1? ° ] 
iltimore the city that broke 


workingmen in the 


Mr. Ricr. I don’t like to get into the racket situation too much, but 
that is our particular province inder the Senate resolution. We 
wouldn’t want to inquire about Baltimore without at least asking 
about that 

You were probably here this morning whe n Mr. McAluney testified 
about what appears to be a kickback racket there. Is that something 
that would be strange to you in Baltimore; is it customary ? 

Mr. Scartett. To Mr. Fleagle and myself, it is completely strange. 
Mr. McAluney is not known in Baltimore. 





We were sorry to hear 
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that Baltimore had come into this thing, because we are proud of our 
rangement. He was there for 6 months and we didn’t know him. I 
magine that sort of thing does go on. For my company, and I am 
sure that I can speak for Mr. Fleagle’s, and any that 1 know of, there 
is none of that which is going on. 

Mr. Rice. Suppose there was an employee in your company taking 
something like that ? 

Mr. Scaruett. I think he is automati ally out, 

Mr. Rice. I imagine you were surprised that he was still with 
Stockard & Co. ? 

Mr. Scaruetr. That is not Baltimore. 

Senator Porrrer. In the stevedoring companies in Baltimore, don’t 

have to go through a commission or brokerage company to get 
business ? 

Mr. Scaruert. I will tell you the facts as I see them. With our 
company, which is supposed to be representative for the rest of them, 
there is a gener: ally accepted t -percent commission Tol tevedoring 
to an agent who controls stevedoringe, either abroad or anyone who 
can influence stevedoring your way, put himself up as a egitimate 
agent, is generally assumed to be in line for a 5-percent commissit 

In our particular company, I don’t believe we pay commissions on 
5 percent of our own business. It usually comes up now in the form 
of these grain cargoes, mostly foreign owners, and things of that 
sort. That is a 5 percent legitimate commission to be paid to the 
agent. 

Mr. Rice. That is more in the nature of a finder’s fee which a real- 
estate company would pay one of its salesmen; that is open and above- 
board and is handled right in the company and with the individual 
himself ? 

Mr. Scaruerr. It can go to an individual, of course. 

Senator Porrer. Are any of the se agents owners of steamship lines? 

Mr. Scarterr. I wouldn't be able to say defin tely 30. 

Mr. Rice. It is the stevedormng man himself. You are not paying 

5-percent commission to the individual in the steamship line ¢ 

Mr. Scarterr. No. Well, you get into this tramp-ship situation 
today—you know what I am talking about—our foreign friends. You 
But you can assume it is a legiti- 


} 


don’t know who is getting what. 
mate 5-percent split, that he splits the business with you rather than 
1 | toad percent con mission, and it is 


ft ] 


someone else, that he is entitle 
accepted. 

Senator Porrer. You don’t know where it ends up‘ 

Mr. SCARLETT. No. Also, 1 the ag Icy business, there Wi as accepted 


a 25-percent figure for a legitimate commission on agency busines 
I think that is maximum now, because the agency fees hi ive increased 
quite a bit. That was true back in the old $100 days. Now the mini- 





mum fee is $350, and I imagine it works from 25 percent on down. 

Mr. Kut AGLE. You ought to explain that the 25 pe reent meant $25. 

Mr. Scaruerr. In tl] 

Mr. Freacie. Mr. Rice was wondering whether it was 25 percent 
of the freight money. It was 25 percent of his agency fee of $100, 
which meant he kept $75 and gave $25 away. 

Mr. Scarterr. We have only one company that sends in one ship 
like that a year. It is a rare thing, but it is an .ecepted prac ice in 
the trade. 


la . a? ; > 
nose days: todav it goes higher, Bob. 
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Are there any kickback rackets among the laborers the: 
Do they have to pay, as in some areas, put a matchstick o; 





their shoulder to show that they will pay their hiring boss? 


Mr. Sx 


be t his prob ylem. 


rang’ ¢ 


‘arrier may get a dollar 
I have heard that did go 


be with better times here 


front, 


< 2 head. To me, that 


is n 


aRLETY. ‘There may 
on the waterfront. that the @ 
a man a week. I can’t say. 
think it is previ ilent. May 
on at all. 
When I was on the water 

the wang carrier got a buel 
unseen, and doesn’t worry us. 


or two fro 
on. I don’ 
doesn’t 


iinor, and 


The only shee possible irregularity there is the pawning of che 


which doesn’t cause us : any inconvenience. 


When a man 


gets his con 


pany check, he can go up to several people and pawn it for 5 perce: 


He will borrow $25 at 


it on Saturday. 


on that. 
Mr. Rice. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


Ricr. 


SCARLETT. 
My father tried to stop it. 
it is to turn yourself into a loan office. 
take it 
speaking, the longshoremen in Baltimore, 


Yes. 


from 


> percent. 


That is in the nature of loan sharking ? 
We are not concerned with it particularly 


He couldn’t. The only way 


your overall statement th 


The man takes the chee 
I understand our city officials are running a che 


at, 
from the point of you 


k and cashx 


you can sto; 


generally 





I have heard it rumored 


t 


times were a little hard and maybe 


K 


gentlemen with long experience on the waterfront, the situation is a 


rather 


happy one 


: they are 


not put upon or not victin 


been pointed out in other places ¢ 


Mr. 


Tom. 


I LEAGLE. 


than a lot of agitators. 


Mr. 


Rice. 


as it is rumored, 


that Harry 


That isa true statement. 


Mr. Scarterr. We are fortunate in having two good people. 
is a little more radical than Jeff Davis. 


He is a farsighted colored man. 


He is getting 


ized, 


as has 


Idzik 
Jeff Davis is called Uncle 


there faster 


eyes on the port of B altimore and getting together a fund to go ir 
there and organize the men in the hope that the ILA, dominated by 


Ryan, in New York, is about to break up. 


As far as you are con 


cerned, you think it would be a tough job for someone else to organize 


Baltimore any differently ? 


Mr. 


SCARLETT. 
it as a single problem. 


will cause us a lot of trouble. 


Mi 
Mr. 
day, 


+, RIce. 

SCARLETT. 
at.a port security meeting. 
been able to get hold of 


I take it you would take a dim view of the possibility, 
Bridges or some other outfit is casting 


They are happy with what they have! 
I will tell you that labor and management will fight 


That is very definitely the fact. 
come down with a half million dollars, as I heard the other day, 


That is a lot of money. 


If they 


it 


What is it you heard about the half million dollars? 
I heard it in a meeting with Mr. Fleagle the other 


expecting that. 


New Yor rk in the International Longshoremen’s Association, 


Je 


ff Davis to run it down. 


It came from Jeff Davis. 


T haven’t 
We are not 


I think the delegates feel if something happens in 


it. is put out of the American Federation of Labor, well, I think the 
apeake Bay 


would probably try to join up with Norfolk 


unit, at least I hope so. 


Mr. Ricr. 


Is there 


Mr. FLEActer. 


as a Ches 


anything else that either of you can think of? 
There is one thing I think ought to be stressed, and 
that is the fact that a hiring hall as such will not cure the evils or 


and if 
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he evils of New York. Iam not too familiar with New York. But 
[ think you can say because we have a gang system that would produce 
the desired effect. 

Mr. Rice. I don’t think anyone would suggest there is going to be 

e antidote or that the gang system is a panacea. The thing is too 
leeply rooted and too complex to solve with a suggestion as simple 
is that. 

But it might be a step in the right direction, at least, insofar as 
he shapeup as a practice up there is concerned. 

Mr. Fieacie. In addition to that, I think our numbering system 
has had a salutary effect on Baltimore. Not only has it done th: at, 
put it hi is elimin: ated a vood bit of our une mployme nt pre ictice. of me n 

ittempting to collect unemployment by applying for unemploy- 
nent-—— 

Mr. Scarterr. I think that is a very good point. Mr. Fleagle was 
re uieible for that, and it has had a very good effect. 

Mr. Rice. We find that practice is a real bugaboo in New Orleans 
n our investigation down the re, 

Mr. Freacte. If you have a minute, without putting it in the record, 
| would like to tell you about it. What we do each week is have each 
employer submit to the trade a port number of the man that works 
mm him. Ramsey would send a list to the steamshhip trade office of 
every man that worked for him. We would do the same. and all 
other employers would. Those lists are sent to the IBM and ecards 
are punched. Each week we receive from the IBM, and send to the 
Maryland Unemployment Compensation Board, a list like this, which 
contains the number both in our port-number sequence and also in 
social-security number sequence, the man’s name and the companies 
he has worked for. So when he goes to the Maryland Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board he must reply to one interviewer, if he 
sa longshoreman and works on the waterfront, as to one location. 

Mr. Rice. They check that against this? 

Mr. Freactx. They check against the list, and if = says, “My num 
ber is,” waatever one of these it might be, “and I didn’t work this 
week,” they can immediately see he worked two companies or maybe 
he didn’t work at all. I think it has been very helpful to us in redue- 
ng the amount of money paid irregularly. 

Mr. Rice. We will tell them about that when we get down south. 

We want to express our appreciation for the visit of you two gentle- 
men with us. We want to keep in touch with you. We may have 
other problems. 

Mi. Frieacte. If we can be of any help, we hope you will call on us. 

The CHatrmMan. Thank you both very much for your kindness. 
We will recess, subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:58 p. m., the committee recessed.) 











APPENDIX 


Exuipir No. 1 







PRISONER’S CRIMINAI 





Recorp, Pour DEPARTMENT, CiTy OF New Yor 









Number of picture in gallery: B #35338. 

Name: Timothy O’Mara, (Wh) 

Alias: Timothy O’Meara, James O’Conner, Timothy O’Hara. 
Criminal record (as far as known): 

















12 10 As ‘Tim 





thy O'Mara, NYC. Petit larceny, NYC 
reformatory by Court of Special Sessions 
Prisoner’s statement, 

3 As Timothy O’Mara, NYC. Robbery, discharged 
by Police Court, on 86-13, Ptl. Noonan, 
22nd Precinct. 

7-6-14 As Timothy O'Mara, NYC. Assault and robbery, 
final charge, attempted grand larcency, 2d 
degree, Elmira, Deformatory, Judge Nott 
Court of General Sessions, on 9-29-14, Det. 
Hooker, No. 4291, 22nd Pet. Det. Bur. 

9-9-16 As Timothy O'Mara, NYC. Robbery, discharged 

by Mag. Deisel, 2d Dist. Court, on 9-12-16, 

Ptl. Donnelly, 22d Precinct. 














5-17-19 A 








Timothy O'Meara, NY¢ Burglary, dis- 
charged by Judge Hitchcock, Fed. Court, on 
72-19, Dets. Hogan and Layden, et al., S and 
I, Squad. 
2-1-21 ; As Timothy O’Mara,NYC. Burglary, discharged 


by Mag, Corrigan, 2d Dist. Court, on 2--21, 
Det. Sheldrick, 14th Pet DD. 

As Timothy O’Meara, NYC. Burglary (furs). 
Final charge, burglary, 38d degree, 5 years 
Sing Sing, by Judge Mulqueen, Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions, on 5-17-22, Dets. Rielly and 
Hoffman, MOD. 

6-8-23 s As Timothy O’Meara, North Bergen, NJ. Rob- 

bery, 1 









to 8 years State’s Prison, by Judge 

Kinkead, Quarter Sessions Court, on 1-31-24, 
Offs. Simmen and Cash. 

1-23-24 As James O'Connor, Bedford Village, NY. Re- 
volver and Volstead Act. Turned over to 
Mass. Police. Off. Freeman, Sat State 
trooper. 













This certifies that finger impressions of the above-named defendant have been 
taken, and the above is a true copy of the records of this Department. 
Record made by: 





ANTHONY BESSETTE, 


Det. 29 BCI 
(Rank) (Shield No.) 





(Command ) 
FRANCIS PHILIPS, 
Commanding Officer, Bureau of Criminal Identification 







Marcu 15, 1953. 
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Exursir No. 2 
Re John Seanlon. 

The following information was obtained from Irving Slonim, assistant district 
attorney, New York County, New York City, on March 25, 1953. 

Mr. Slonim pointed out that this information was being given from memory as 
the record regarding Scanlon was not then available. 

Scanlon first came to his attention in January 1952, at which time he was 
arrested after having committed an assault on two individuals in a bar in the 
Greenwich Village area, in New York City. This assault was particularly vicious 
in that Scanlon allegedly beat one Harry Menkas and John Larkin. Both of these 
individuals were hospitalized, Menkas with a fractured skull and Larkin with a 
slight concussion. An associate of Scanlon’s, one Donovan, was also arrested at 
the same time and was likewise charged with assault. 

Scanlon was subsequently indicted and was tried in May 1952. At that time, 
previous to the introduction of any witn against Seanlon, he pled guilty and 
was sentenced to 4 to 5 years. He pled guilty to an attempted assault, second 
offender. Donovan also pled guilty at the me time and was also sentenced to 
prison. 

Investigations conducted because of the aforementioned arrest revealed that 
Scanlon had previously been employed by the Cunard Steamship Line. While 
there he was involved in an altercation with a watchman with the result that he 
was fired. He then was able, through the intercession of Joseph Ryan, to obtain 
a position at pier 58 with the Grace Line. It was the gossip around pier 58 that 
Scanlon did not work very much and that he resented such talk. 

It was Slonim’s understanding that prior to going to pier 58, Scanlon was “on 
the lam.” It was also Slonim’s understanding that Joseph Ryan had acted as an 
intermediary between Scanlon and John C. Hilly, and Frank Nolan. Hilly is an 
official of the Waterfront Protection Agency, while Frank Nolan is an official of 
Jarka Corp. These individuals were interested in locating Scanlon because of 
the assault which he had committed on the watchman at the pier of Cunard 
Steamship Lines. 

Slonim said he thought that a deal had been worked out between Ryan, Hilly, 
and Nolan whereby the latter individuals would forget Scanlon’s altercation and, 
in turn, Scanlon would not attempt to return to his job on the Cunard pier. 

Scanlon was also indicted in 1947, for homicide. However, when attempts were 
made to try him on this charge no witnesses would testify and, in fact, the son 
of the victim declined to identify him. As a result, Scanlon received a directed 
verdict for acquittal. 

Mr. Slonim described this as a particularly wanton murder and stated that the 
facts of the case are somewhat as follows: 

Scanlon had been involved in an altercation with an unnamed person in a local 
bar and had chased him into a neighborhood in Greenwich Village. Scanlon was 
armed and began tiring indiscriminately which resulted in the death of two 
persons and the wounding of several others 

He (Slonim) pointed out that the street at the time, was well filled with 
children and bystanders. 

The following is the criminal record of John Scanlon as reflected in the files of 
the district attorney’s office. 

1941, robbery—discharged. 

1942, robbery, third degree. Elmira reformatory. 

1947, homicide, directed verdict. 

1952, assault—second offender, 4 to 5 years. 

His B number was given as B202769. 

It is to be noted that this is the same John Seanlon who, according to Thomas 
Maher, was hired by the Grace Line on pier 58 on the instructions of “14th 
Street.” He is also the same individual whose employment by Grace was taken 
up by Joseph Ryan with Mr. Rohrer. Mr. Ryan informed Rohrer in effect that 
srace would have to hire him inasmuch as he had at that time never been 
convicted of any crime and any refusal to employ him would be “discrimination.” 


S Francis X. PLANT. 
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Exuipir No. 7 















Exhibit No. 7 is comprised of 152 cards from Jersey City politicians, ¢ 


Anthony M. Marchitto, some samples of which appear below: 






(Front of card) (Back of card) 







WiiuiaAM J. FLANAGAN Mr. ANTHONY MArcuITTo: Introducir 









Mr. Cearge Sugelo am interested in 
(Deputy Mayor, City Hall, Jersey putting him to work. 
City 2, N. J Thank you 
BILL FLANAGAN 






Harotp Brown William Connallon, 99 Sussex St., 9th 


dist. Sweeper. 






Supervisor, Public Buildings, City Hall, 
Jersey City, N. J. 









JoserH A. Sortero 





Tony: Bearer, John J. Hannegan is 
OK for work 


Fire Commissioner, Jersey City, N. J. Jor Sorrero. 





















JoserpH A. SORIERO Tony: Bearer Dom Bruno, is O. K. 


for work. 
lire Commissioner, Jersey City, N. J. Jor Soriero. 









ANGELO J. 





BEVACQUA Benny Cassaro, 369 Second Street. 








bfiae.! A. J. BEVACQUA, 

State of New Jersey, Hudson County 5th Ward Leader. 
Democratic Committee, 5th Ward, 6th 

District, 365 Railroad Avenue, Jersey 

City, N. J. 


















ANTHONY 





A. AMOROSO 





Tony: Introducing Charles Morelia, of 
iS Paterson Street, Jersey City. Seek 
Administrative Aide to the Director, ing employment. Recommended by 
Department of Publie Safety, City Commissioner 
Hall, Jersey City 2, N. J. 


amy AN 





Messano. 







Thank you. 


Tony A. 
JO—4+-9084. 








Huey A. McGovern Augie: 





This fellow is O. K. Anything 
you can do I'd appreciate. 





Secretary 





to Surrogate’s Court, Hudson 


County Court House, Jersey City, 
\ J 





Hueu. 





















Exuipsit No. 11 





Marcn 





28, 1953. 

Memorandum for Downey Rice. 

From: Charles W. Radcliffe. 

Subject : The background history of Duke’s Bar and Grill, 5786 Palisade Avenue, 
Cliffside, N. J. 

Testimony adduced during the hearings of the Special Committee To Investi 
gate Crime in (Organized) in Interstate Commerce (so-called Kefauver crime 
committee) during 1950, indicates that Duke’s Bar and Grill, address above, was 
the 10 years prior to those hearings a notorious hangout for the top echelon 
of the criminal element in the New York-New Jersey area. 

There is a mass of testimony both from the racketeers themselves and responsi- 
ble Federal and State law-enforcement officers. 

A brief resume of the testimony regarding Duke’s fellows: 

July 11, 1950, Walter Casey, a lieutenant in the New York City Police Depart- 
ment, detective division, testified that beginning in 1942 or 1943, in New York 
mobsters started moving into New York, concentrating in Hasbrouck 
Heights section. He particularly cited Joe Adonis, Albert Anastasia, Tony 
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Bender, Vito Genevese, Willy Morretti, Salvatore Morretti, as being in New York 
nobsters who had bought homes in New Jersey. Lieutenant Casey went on to 
say “there is a bar and grill which is the favorite hangout known as Duke's 
Rar and Grill and the address is 5786 Palisade Avenue, Cliffside, N. J., that for 
the last 10 years has been a meeting place for all these fellows.” 

Part 7, page 3, of the Kefauver crime hearings, he said that Duke’s Bar and 
Grill seemed to be the headquarters for Frank Erickson, and testified that a 
haracter named Denoia owned Duke’s but he doubted that Denoia was the real 
ywner; said he was probably a front. He also said that he believed that the 
establishment had been under surveillance 7, 8, or 9 years by the FBI and other 
Federal agencies. Testimony of Michael Orecchio, October 12, 1950, chief of 
the Bergen County Detective Division shows that he testified that in 1946, in the 
course of conducting an investigation at Duke’s, that he found Salvatore and 
Willy Morretti there. 

Part 7, page 236, testimony of Nicholas Borelli, police chief of Cliffside, N. J. 
Borelli said, “he used to see Joe Adonis a lot,” he said that “Adonis went to 
Dukes frequently, up to 3 years ago.” That would be 1947. He said that he 
frequently saw Willy and Salvatore Morretti and Jimmy Lynch at Dukes, pages 
240-41. 

Testimony of Salvatore Morretti, page 276-277, he said that he frequented 
Dukes with his brother Willy and had met Joe Adonis there on a number of 
occasions. Testimony of Willy Morretti, pages 336, 337, 339, and 340. Morretti 
testified that he went to Dukes 3 or 4 times a week, usually stayed 3 or 4 hours 
a day. He named the following people as being there, Jerry Quarino, Longy 
Zwillman, Joe Doto a. k. a. Joe Adonis, Vito Genevese, once in awhile, Arthur 
Longano, Frank Pfalher, now and then, Pete Laca, Ben Golden, Mart Golden, 
Dock Rosen, Joe Stacci, Frank Costello, occasionally. Tony Bender, Tony 
Strolla; Nick Reginalli, of Atlantic City ; Nick Rosen, Philadelphia; Pat Massey, 
Camden ; James Cerce. 

The above reads like a rolleall of New York-New Jersey mobsters. 

Pages 1183-1184, testimony of George White, narcotics, United States 
Treasury. White testified that in February, 1941, he went to Dukes and ap- 
prehended Willy Morretti in connection with an attempt by Morretti to bribe 
a police officer of Moonachie, N. J., in connection with a narcotics raid in that 
town. Morretti at the time of apprehension was in the company of Salvatore 
Morretti, his brother, and Lew Cheese a. k. a. Three Finger Brown. 

Testimony of the Honorable John Murtagh, chief magistrate of the city of 
New York, page 1403. Murtagh testified that Willy Morretti and Joe Adonis 
operated out of Dukes Bar and Grill (pt. 7). 

On page 1582, testimony of Edward Corsi, who at that time was New York 
State commissioner of labor and had been the Republican candidate for mayor 
of New York City in 1950. Of course he had three investigators working for 
him prior to the mayoralty campaign in 1950, and he called Dukes “one of the 
most carefully guarded headquarters of the underworld.” Testimony of M. H. 
Goldschein, special Assistant to the Attorney General, department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. He testified that in connection with an investigation of 
criminal activities in the New York area in 1947, he became familiar with the 
operations of Dukes tavern. He substantiated the fact that Dukes was the 
headquarters of a large portion New York-New Jersey criminal element. He 
said that the owner of Dukes allegedly was Quarino Morretti (pt. 12, Kefauver 
hearings). 

July 11, 1950, page 611, testimony of Longy S. Zwillman, March 24, 1951. He 
admitted he frequented Dukes and he said he often called Morretti there to give 
him tips on horses and he said that Morretti often called him from Dukes. 


Exuisitr No. 12 


CRIMINAL RecorD, POLICE DEPARTMENT, NEw YorkK Ciry 


Dominick Strollo, 181 Thompson Street, New York City. 
7/21/47, as Dominick Strollo, Manh. 986 P. L., fined $100. 
9/11/46, as Dominick Strollo, 986 P. L., acquitted. 

4/47, as Dominick Strollo, Dis. Con., susp. sent. 

27/47, as Dominick Strollo, 986 P. L., $100. 

13/44, as Dominick Strollo, 986 P. L., acquitted. 

27/44, as Dominick Strollo, 986 P. L., dismissed. 


wan 
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Exuusir No. 16 
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Exurpitr No. 17 


List OF UNDESIRABLES—BARRED FROM PIERS 






Dominick (Ducky) Brescia 
Charles Maino 

Barney (Cockeye) Brown 
Anthony (Slim) Liucy 
Biffo De Lorenzo 

Joe (The Beefer) Wycoff 
Joe (The Hat) Chairella 
Armand Faugno 

George Donohue 

Louis Manna 

Morris Manna (Father of Louis. Now serving time.) 
Boston Lepore 

Vincent Mattiello 

















Exuisir No. 18 


Po.tick DEPARTMENT, JERSEY CITY 
No. 3576 

August DeAcutis. 
Alias: Augustine DeAcutis, August Barattli, Thomas Costello, August B 








10/27/27 August DeAcutis, B and E and L, Not G 
§/22/28__. _ ve Dis. P., Guilty, SS. 
8/26/28 <s "7 Drunk & Dis. Guilty, SS 
5/25/29 . =" 





Dis. P., Guilty, SS. 


























1/6/30 Atro. asst. and batt. No bill. 

1/6/30 " a Viol. M. V. laws. $25 

1/12/30 e _ Band E. Disch. 

9/8/30 August Barattli, Rob.; atro. No. 1—1 yr. County farm 
and batt., No. 2—6 mos. co. jail. 

9/9/30 August Barattli, Robbery, Hudson Co. jail 

6/26/31 s - Dis. Person, Disch. 

1/5/32 August Baratilli ‘“ ‘ 90 days co. jail. 

10/10/32 Thomas Costello, Grand Larceny. No bill 

2/18/33 August Barattli, Dis. person. 90 days co. jail. 

2/18/33 _ B and E and L. 3-5 yrs. State Prisor 

-alled sent. reconsidered and prob. 5 y1 

7/7/33 2 “ State prison 5 yrs.—recalled. 

11/18/33 . Augustine DeAcutis, B and E and L. Not G. 

11/18/33_- a " ss Hudson Co. jail, see disp. above. 

8/1/37 ean ad . Asslt. & Robb. 2 yrs. prob. 

8/2/37 Uae *s > Hudson Co. jail see disp. above 

Juv. record 
5/15/19 ..-. Band E. 


Dis. person. 


Exurtsir No. 19 
AUGUSTINE DeAcuUTIs, HrkInG Boss, WAREHOUSE 


Payroll indicated he started to work July 1, 1951, at $2.15 per hour and was 
raised to $2.67%4 cents per hour August 19, 1951. He is credited with working 
102% hours on September 16, 1951, for which his gross weekly wages wer 
$357.78 ; on September 23, 1951 (weekend) he worked 105 hours for which he 
was paid $367.78 etc. He averaged better than $350 per week for 7 weeks in 
August and September 1951. This rate continued on a slightly reduced scale 
through April 20, 1952—his last pay record being on July 27, 1952, when he 
worked 58 hours and gross weekly pay was $179.23. 















PRISONER'S 






Name: Vincer 


10/28/27 


s 


o/ 


5/23/32 


5/20/38 





CRIMINAI 


Number of picture in gallery : 3575. 


it Stanton Brown. 


WEP Eds Sebastes aka 


9/24/32-_-- 


a | ae 


8/6/34___.-- 


33274 





*Represents arrests and notations unsupported by fingerprints 
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REcorRD, 
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POLICE DEPARTMENT, City OF JERSEY CITY 


Alias: Vincent Jacoburski “Cock-Eye Brown.” 
Criminal record (as far as known) : 


As Vincent Brown, No. 3575, Jersey City, N. J., 
attempt breaking and entering (store) Patn 
Grimes and O’Shaughnessey, 2d Prect., On 
Ind. No. 174 Sept. 1937, tried and found not 
guilty, 12/19/27, Judge Kinkead. 

As Vincent Brown, No. 3575, Jersey City, N. J. 
Disorderly person, Lieut. McNamara and 
Davis, 2d Prect. Sentence suspended. 

As Vincent Brown, Jersey City, N. J. Robbery, 
Patn Walsh, et al., 2d Prect. Discharged no 
complt signed. Papers to grand jury. 

As Vincent Brown, No. 3575, Jersey City, N. J. 
Disorderly person, Dets Callahan and Gillen, 
N Sq. On 6/29/81 discharged Judge Mc- 
Govern, 2d Crim Crt. 

As Vincent Brown, No. 15472, Newark, N. J 
Investigation and highway robbery. No disp 


given. 

As Vincent Brown, No. , Edgewater, N. J. 
Highway robbery. On 11/7/82, 1 year county 
jail. 


As Vincent Brown, No. 28022, Bergen Co. Jail, 
Hackensack, N. J. Highway robbery. No 
disp given. 

As Vincent Brown, No. 27, Keansburg, N. J. 
Breaking, entering, and robbery. On 5/1/33 
nolle prossed after trial in which two co 
defendants were acquitted Judge Truax, Quar 
Sess Crt. 

As Vincent Brown, No. 3575, Jersey City, N. J. 
Fugitive from justice Det Toner, Patn Mathis 
and Sullivan, et al. 2d Breh. On 8/4/34 de 
livered to Belleville, N. J. Police, Judge 
McGovern Ist CC. 

As Vincent Brown, No. A-19113, Co. Bur. Ident. 
Co. Jail, Newark, N. J. Robbery, stick-up. 
On 8/22/34, 5 to 7 years N. J. State Prison, 
Judge Van Riper, Common Pleas. 

As Vincent Brown, No. 15472, Newark, N. J 
Investigation (hold-up. ) 

As Vincent Brown, No. 17037, received N. J. 
State Prison, Trenton, N. J. Robbery, sen- 
tence to 5 to 7 years trans. to Rahway Refty., 
9/28/34. 

As Vincent Brown, No. 14814, received State 
Refty., Rahway, N. J. Robbery, sentence 5 to 
7 years paroled 2/1/38. 


IS TI sits cs asi ahAtliiniale nets As Vincent Brown, No. 1880, USM, Trenton, 


N. J. Robbery, released in custody of US 
Prob. Office, Newark, N. J. 

As Vincent Brown, No. 3575, Jersey City, N. J 
Fugitive from Justice Lieut. Gannon, Dets 
Williams and Callahan, N Sq., Del to Sergt. 
Alback Ridgefield Park, N. J. Police, 5/21/38. 

As Vincent Brown, No —, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
Invest. hold-up, released. 

As Vincent Brown, No. 11318, USM, Newark, 
N. J. Stealing one 8-ton lift truck, traveling 
in foreign comm., complt dismissed on charge 

of TFTS. 
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PRISON! CRIMIN Recorp, Porick DEPARTMENT, CITY OF JERSEY CITY 


2/o1 As Vincent Stanton Brown, No. 3575, Jersey 
City, N. J. Dangerous weap. (3%4-inch } | 
switch knife) and material witness Cay 

Noonan, Gordon, et al. 1st Prect. 











21/52 As Vincent S. Brown, No. 63: Bergen (x 
Jail, Hackensack, N. J Assit -~ 
battery, 

r) lowing notations appear on record from State Bureau, Trenton, } 

% Bergen Co, PD, 364 days Jail 

32, Jersey City, N. J. Vag. sent. sus] 

> Hackensack, N. J. Highway Robb. 1 year C.J 

Exuipir No. 22 
; A ‘ *y * ¢ . 
: OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
{ “]erwr BALE. 
JRA Y Ch eR, Woe’. 
tveare S mS 
Wriaiaw a. Pi amawas Heranber & 13¢ 
ART Karehi¢t 
Ieternational Low 's As tion 
63 Grand Stree 
Jerear Cits we Jer y 
Dea uss 
I will be ¥ w tend t € 
t di 1 “ elect ne Acer 
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PEELE REEL EIT IAS EIA, 


JaRwOW BLE Beh 


Hecomber 5S, 1945. 


Rr, Anthony Marohitto, 

" Fwperaationas Lengehoremen’s Asen., 
253 Grand Ecreet, 

caveey Oley, FW. J. 

Dear fr. March t{tteo: 

Thank you for your 
invitation. to attend the banquet being tendered 
ty Me. Prank Dilorengo on Saturday evening, 
jJamuary 21 at the J¢reey City Carder t have 


kw previous appointments scheduled for thet parti 
euler evening bat iff ft is 2t all possible far as 
te do ac, I will be omy teo Bappy to stop in and 
Spetd some ties at your banquet. 


h beat wishes, 


Sinoer ely 
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‘ 
: 
. 
“ 
i ; i 
4 
ecember 1 194 
a ¥ar tts 
ari, 
Tiare ; very much for your kind invitation to attend 
evyuet at tae Jersey City Gardens on January 21, 1950. 


az iooking forward to a very enjoyable evening with 


4 ani many of ay old friends at your affair. 


Sincerely yours, 


\ Pe { 






Fire Commissioner. 
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DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE AND FINANCE 
GigTyY HALL 
' SPENCE wER SEY cit y, Mid. 
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Exuteir No. 23 








UNrvep STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 





















FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1897.M.W. 


The following is the record of FBI number 671553: 






Contributor of finger rrested or 1 
ontri i Name and number Arreste Charge 
print received 






Dispositi 











PD, Jersey City, N. J Maura Manna, No 1-6-30 C. W.and A. A. and Held for GJ 
B-4104 B 





mn 





30, no Dill 


dictment 







PD, Jersey City, N. J Morris Manna, No 5-30 





; 33 Aslt with int to kill 
B-4104 

PD, Jersey City, N. J Morris Manna, N« 6-8-33 Murder 

SO, Jersey City, N. J Mor Manna, No. | 6-9-33 Murder Action GJ 
439 







no bill of 
ment 

No. 556 AT19 
2-14-40, h } 




















2-11-42 to pa 
R30-M, $100 and place 
prob for 1 yr 
USM, Newark, N. J Mauro Manna, No 12-19-41 Indict, unre still, | Prisoner rel uw 
N 4601 | 1 l'renton, et $500 bail by cor 
N.J 


to await further a 
tion of U. 8S. D 
Crt 
















il iq conspiracy yr 6 mos disc 4 
i6 28-42, to USP I 
isburg 
US Pen, Lewisburg, | Mauro Manna, No, | 4-28-42 Consp. to defraud | 18 mos disch 7-124 
Pa 11789 US of tax on dis- com rel and Pau 
| tilled spirits, etc per Plea USP Lew 
isburg, Pa 
PD, Jer City, N. J Morris Manna, No. | 10-23-47 Consp rec stolen 
60867 goods 
SO, Jersey City, N. J Morris Manna, No 10-24-47 Rec stolen goods 
Y454 conspiracy. | 


» Mann Mat Witness 








No. 5950-M ATU, New York, N. Y. 3/27/42, sent to 540 das. $10,100 fine, 
to stand committed. 
As Mauro Manna USINS Inv of immigration status 7/21/42 Inv by this 


Service disclosed the fact that the subject is a U. 8S. Citizen. Therefore, our 
file is being closed. 






















PRISONER’S CRIMINAL RECORD, POLICE DEPARTMENT, CITY OF JERSEY CITY 










Number of picture in gallery : 6067. 
Name: Morris Manna. 
Alias: Mauro Manna. 
Criminal record (as far as known) : 














3/14/1T7- : i .... AS Mauro Manna, Queens N. Y. Felonious 
assault, final charge disorderly conduct. On 
3/19/17 sentence suspended, Magis. Fitsh, 1st. 
Crt. Off. Gerhard, 275 Pct. 

As Mauro Manna, Jersey City, N. J. Viol. 
State Proh. Act. Patn. Keene 2d Pct. On 
4/11/29 discharged in Police Court. Papers 
to grand jury. No Bill Dec. 1929. 







*4/3/29 








*Represents notations unsupported by fingerprints. 


SONER’S CRIMINAI 


1/6/30 


2/5/40 
12/19/41 


12/19/41 
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Rec ORD, 


PoLIceE DEPARTMEN "ITY ¢ g CIry Con 


As Mauro Manna, B—4104, Jersey City, N. J. 
Concealed weapons and atro. asslt and bat- 
tery, Dets. Walton and Kennelly, 2d Pct. No 
sill 1/31/30, on concealed weapons. No dis- 
position on A A and B : 

As Morris Manna, B-4104, Jersey City, N. J. 
Atro assit and battery, Capt. Torpey, Det. 
Grabler, et al, Ist Pet. On 6/8/33 discharged 
rebooked murder, Judge McGovern, 2d. Crim. 
crt 

As Morris Manna, No. 6067, Jersey City, N. J. 
Murder (on 5/26/33 shot Vincent Abbaddis 
381 2d St., who died 6/7/33 at Medical Cen- 
ter) Capt. Torpey et al, Ist Pct. No bill 
6/27/33 

As Morris Manna, No. 9439, Hudson Co. Jail, 
Jersey City, N. J. Murder, see disposition 
above. 

As Morris Mario Manna, No , Fed. De- 
tention Hdqts., New York, N. Y. Conspiracy 
to poss. alcohol. No dis. given. 

As Morris Mario Manna, No. C1-—32 USM, New 
York, N. ¥ Untax paid alcohol. 

As Morris Mario Manna, No. 5950—M, Alcohol 
Tax Unit, N. Y. C. Conspiracy, no disp. given. 

As Mauro Mann, No. 6930—-M, ATU, Newark, 
N. J . Int. Rev. Act. Still, no disp. given. 

As Mauro Manna, No. - USM, Newark, N. J. 
4601 Indictment unregistered still etc. Pri- 
soner released under $500 bail by Comm. to 
await further action of US Dist. Court. 

As Morris Manna, No. 6067, Jersey City, N. J. 
Conspiracy receiving stolen goods, Capt. 
Smith, Lt. Menge, Dets. Foy and Waldron, 
1st Pet. 
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Exuipnir No. 24 


Business Delegate 
emern's Association, Local 1247 


of memorandums issued to 
foreman, of Claremont 


¥ 4 > 
miesa of Joseph Chiarello, 
ie, Badge 272. This will 
ft 


a his action, 


truly yours, 


ADE BROTHERS » Ine? 
; i, Ge Ae 
:i11 


Relations Manage 
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— the 


be a2 lowed eon ree i ses eaxcent 


ifation par. check which is avaiZ 


aia oe 
Mey » 


e bupiness delegate of Local 1247, ILA, 


e/ 3. BH. Ciseel 


Project Manager 
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»k Mitchell + Hiring Foreman 
, 


fase} 
| Joseph Gernie - Badge #272 


seoh Gernie has been discharged for 
pany rules, including "fighting or 
re others*, 
lowed on the premises except to collect 
ion pay check which is available in the 


* 


ness delegate of Local i247, ILA, 


s/ J. H,. Cissel 


Project Manager 


Exuripit No. 


CRIMINAL Recorp—FRANK “Rep” MircHe.tu 


N. J. State Police No. 184882. 
State Police, Greensburg, Pa.. as John Smith, 5/22/34: training riding; disch. 
PD, J. C. as Frank Miksza, 5/3/37: manslaughter (fight). 

Hudson Co. Jail, J. C., as Frank Miksza, 5/4/37; manslaughter (fight). 

PD, Newark, N. J., as Frank Miksza, 3/30/40; invest. counterfeiting. 

U.S. { 

l 

7 


2 


. sS Newark as Frank Miksza, 3/30/40; counterfeiting, 3 yrs. susp. ; $600 fine 


SM, Trenton, as Frank Stanley Mykszy, 4/2/40; counterfeiting. 
ae 
A 


SM, Trenton, as Frank Stanley Mykszy, 9/16/41; counterfeiting. 
Hudson Co, Jail, J. C., as Frank Stanley Mykszy, 11/14/41; counterfeiting; 1 yr. 
1 day. 
FRANK MircHetit, Hiring Boss, LONGSHOREMEN 
Work started on 6-17-51 and continued through 7-22-52, hourly rate $2.67! 
tha high gross weekly earning of $365.78 on 10-30-51. He was raised to $2.77% 


] ate on 1-22-52 and continued at this rate until work terminated 
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Exuripir No. 26 


PRISONERS CRIMINAL ReEcOrRD, PoLicke DEPARTMENT, OF NEW JERSEY 


Number of Picture in Gallery: 
Name: Joseph Gernie. 

Alias: Joseph Yannie—Cernie. 
Criminal record (as far as known) : 


4/1/38 ; aa as Joseph Yanni, B—167697, New York, N. Y. 
Grand larceny (final charge petit larceny.) 
On 6/2/38 acquitted, Spec. Sess. Crt. Off 
Clevenger. 

as Joseph Yanni, B—167697, Bronx, N. Y. Bur 
glary. On 11/15/89, 6 months city jail, Judge 
Barrett, Co. Crt., Off. Killoran, 44th Sq. 

as Joseph Cernie, B—-167697, N ¥ City. Felonious 
assault, final charge, assault 3d. On 6/23/41, 
Penty., Judge Wallace, Genl. Sess Crt., Off 
Paganucci, 8th Prect. 

as Joseph Gernie, No. 72132, Penty. Rikers Is 
land, N. Y. City, Assault 3d degree, indefinite 
term. 

as Joseph Gernie, No. C— 103. USM, New 
York, N. Y. Interstate theft 

as Joseph Gernie, No. 48670, Federal Detention 
Hdqts, N. Y. City. Interstate theft, sentence 
30 days. 

as Joseph Gernie, N. Y. City. No. 986 Penal 
law. On 7/19/46. Fined $50 Magis Haddock, 
Gamblers Crt., Off. Sker, PCD. 

as John Cernie, N. Y. City, 986 Penal Law, fined 
$100, 7/19/46 Magis Haddock., Gamblers Crt, 
Off Keene, 4th Div. 

as Joseph Cernie, N. Y. City, 986 Penal Law. 
On 11/13/47 fined $75. Magis Troy, Spee Sess 
Crt Off. Jove, CIO 

as Joseph Cernie, N. Y. City, 974 Penal Law 
On 5/27/48 Fined $150. Magis Troy, Spec 
Sess Crt Off Steiner 5th Diy 

as Joseph Cernie, N. Y. City, Policy. On 12/30/48 
Fined $250 Magis Troy, Spec Sess Crt., Off 
Cusick, 5th Div. 

as Joseph Cernie, No. 13538, Jersey City, N. J. 
Disorderly person (Consorting with known 
criminals) Sergt Hamilton, etal Dock Sq. 

as Joseph Gernie, No. 37471, Hudson Co. Jail, 
Jersey City, N. J. Material witness 

as Joseph Gernie, No. 13538, Jersey City, N. J. 
Dis person NJS 2A:170 26, Sergt Nicho 


rs 
Gallo, Dock Sq. 
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Exuisir No, 27 





PRISONERS CRIMINAL REcoRD, POLICE DEPARTMENT, CITY OF JERSEY CITY 


Number of Picture in Gallery: 18073 
Name: Joseph Chiarello 

Alias: Joseph Morelli, “Joe the Hat’ 
Criminal Record (as far as known): 

4/12/31 as Joseph Chiarello, Brooklyn, N. Y. G 
larceny. On 4/23/31, discharged grand 
Off. Plunkett, 88d Prect. 

1/9/32 ; as Joseph Chiarello, Brooklyn, N. Y. As 
and robbery (gun). On 3/2/32, 2 years } \ 
tion, Judge Taylor, Co. Crt., Off. Dugan, 88d § 

3/4/32 satin as Joseph Chiarello, Prob. Dept., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Convicted P. L., waived 2ds. Sent. susp. 
bation. 

BIS icnitineninte ’ -.. as Joseph Chiarello, Brooklyn, N. Y Assaul 
and robbery (final charge robbery 2d) ) 
2/15/33 Elmira Refty., Judge Fitzgerald 

Crt., Off. Bodin, 90th Prect. 

BP i cncvinigtacbiabiatia as Joseph Chiarello, Prob, Dept., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Convicted of robbery 2d unarmed to Elr 
Refty., 2/15/33. 

2/21/33_~- ion as Joseph Chiarello, No. 39608, State Refty., I 
mira, N. Y. Robbery 2d. 15 years par 
10/8/36. 


RET ic tbieks as Joseph Morelli, Brooklyn, N.Y. Assault and 
robbery (gun). Final chg grand larceny 24 


Nova, Co. Crt. Off. Walsh and Downing, | 


On 6/11/37, 2% to 5 years Sing Sing, Judg 


Prect. 
6/6/3i..... ; as Joseph Morelli, No. —, Prob. Dept., Brox 
lyn, N. ¥. Convicted attpt. grand larceny 2d 
6/15/37__- .....-..-..- as Joseph Morelli, No. 93612, Sing Sing Pris 


Ossining, N. Y. Attpt. grand larceny 2d, 2 
5 years. 


SST AB ann. ~--..-.-.... as Joseph Chiarello, No. 13073, Jersey City, N. J 
Material witness, Dets. Clark, Bergess, Dock Sq 
re netmlane as Joseph Chiarello, No. 13073, Jersey City, N. J 


Dis. Person 2A:170-29. Dets. Clark, Curson 
and Waldron, Dock Sq. 

*1927, as Joseph Chiarello, N Y City, juv. del. Discharged. 

*1928, as Joseph Chiarello, N Y City, juv. del. Sent. Susp. 

*10/6/36, paroled from Attica ; expires 1/13/48 (as on prt record from N Y City 





*Represents notations unsupported by fingerprints 
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Exuipir No. 29 
PRISONERS CRIMINAL Recorp, PoticeE DEPARTMENT, CiTy OF JERSEY CITY 


Number of Picture in Gallery : 13537 
Name: Robert John Turney. 

\lias: Patrick O’Keefe. 

Criminal Record (As Far As Known): 


1984 biihccanalton asta st . at New York City Juvenile delinquency, to 
N. Y. Catholic Protectory. 

5 Seah tial ; _. at New York City Truancy, to probation school. 

LOR ess... - _... at New York City Juvenile delinquency, to N. Y. 


State Training School at Warwick, N. Y. 
7/17/36 eS as Robert Turney B-147686, New York, N. Y. 
(Queens Co.). Burglary 3d degree and petit 
larceny on 11/13/36 to Eimira Refty., Judge 
Downs, County Crt. On 8/24/38 paroled 
from Elmira Refty. 
11/16/36 as Robert John Turney No. 43343, State Refty., 
Elmira, N. Y. Burglary 3d and petit larceny, 
sentence 10 years. Paroled 8/24/38. Re- 
turned 2/26/41, viol. of parole. 4/28/42 
paroled to N. Y. City, 11/18/42 returned viol. 
of parole. On 12/19/45 reparoled. 
areas as Patrick O’Keefe, New York, N. Y. Burglary 
final charge reduced to unlawful entry. On 
9/18/39 indefinite term N. Y. County Penty. 
in Spec. Sess. Crt. Patn Walsh 19th Prect. 

as Patrick O’Keefe, No. 69566, Rikers Island 
Penty., N. Y. City. Unlawful entry, sentence 
indefinite. On 2/26/41 paroled from N. Y. 
Co. Penty, and returned to Elmira Refty for 
viol. of parole of 8/24/38. 

10/5/42 a as Robert Turney No. B—147686, New York, N. Y. 
Grand larceny. On 11/6/42 dismissed by 
grand jury. 

4 /21/46_-_-_- PS deat as Robert Turney B-147686, New York, N. Y. 
(Queens Co). Burglars tools and receiving. 
On 6/28/46 indef. term N. Y. Co. Penty, Judge 
Farrell, Co, Crt. Det Albrecht, 110th Sq. On 
9/7/48 paroled from Penty. 

4/21/46___-_.-_.--..__..---. as Robert John Turney, No. ...---, Prob. Dept. 
Queens Co. Crt., Long Island City, N. Y 
Burglars tools and receiving. 


8/8/39__- 


9/19/39- 


SSID n.cmuccmccaccsmannns OS Bonet Turney, No. ......, Pro Dept Cit. 
General Sessions, N. Y. City. Unlawful 
entry. 

Sn -.-. aS Robert Turney No. 296406, Workhouse, 


Rikers Island, N. Y. City. Unl. op. dang. dr., 
30 days—30 days consecutively. 

es lec iecttatecabe ate ... as Robert John Turney, No. 77716, Penty. 
Rikers Island, N. Y. City, 408 Penal Law. 
Indefinite term. 

....... as Robert John Turney, No. 13537, Jersey City, 
N. J. Disorderly person viol. RS 2—202-16 
(consorting with known criminals) Sergt 
Hamilton Dock Sq. 

DSA ..kckes 2S as Robert John Turney No. 37470, Hudson 

County Jail, Jersey City, N. J. Material 
witness. 


0/R Ole eceee a 


The following notation appears on record from State Bureau, Trenton, N. J. 
*Robert John Turney, No. 42342, Elmira Refty., Elmira, N. Y., returned 9/15/48 
viol. of parole 3/1/49 trans. to Woodbourne Inst. for Defective Delinquents, 








* Represents notations unsupported by fingerprints. 
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No. 31 


EXHIBIT 





UNITED 





STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 












FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


















WASHINGTON, D. C 





N Y.1908.M.W 





The following is the record of FBI number 6776¢ 


Disp 









PD, New York, N. ¥ Albert Ackalitis, | 2 33 Ree. stolen goods | Disch, 3-14-33. 
B-111! , 






























Ackalitis, | 6-16-33 Asslt. and robb. | 6-22-33 disch 
Vo. B-1119 Vo. 9 
® As A. Ackalitis, Gen.| 6-22-3 .| Che., robt War, filed. 
Sess., Appr. (per 
inf. app. on prt 
No. 88513 
PD, New York, N. Y Albert Ackalitis, | 6-22-33 Assit. and robb 3-34 bail d 
No. B-111926 
. As A. Ackalitis, Gen.| 7-13-33 Chg. robb War. filed 
| Sess., App. (per 
|} inf.app. on prt. 
No. 88513 
PD, New York, N. ¥ Albert Ackalitis, | 7-13-33 _| Robb.-gun 5-8-34 bail disch 
No. B-111925 
PD, New York, N. ¥ Edward Johnson, | 11-28-33 Att. burg. (loft 1-8-34, 1 yr. and 8 
No. B-111925 mos. to 3 yl 
5 mos. Sing Sing 
Sing Sing Pr., Ossining, | Edward Johnson, | 1-9-34 Att. burg., 3d 1-8/3-5 yrs. trar 
N. Y | No. 88513 Attica Pr. 4-)-34 
PD, New York, N. ¥ Albert Ackalitis, 3-25-35 ; Att. robb Bench 4-2-35 disch. on own 
No, B-111925 Warr recogn 
Prob. Dept., Crt. of Albert Ackalitis, | 3-16-36 Poss. machine gun 
General Sessions, No 
New York City, 
N.Y 
PD, New York, N. Y Edward Johnson, | 3-17-36 1897 Penal Law-..- 3-20-36 diseh 
No, B-11192 
PD, New York, N. Y Edward Johnson, | 3-20-36 Viol. 1897 P. L. fel- 
No. 1119 ony 
° No. B-111925, PD, | 5-14-36 Chg., poss. sub-ma- | 7-14 yrs. Sing 3S 
New York, N. Y. chine gun Pr., Ossining, N 
Y. (Per. inf. rec, 
7-21-36) 
Sing Sing Pr., Ossining,! Albert Ackalities, | 5-14-36 Fel. poss. a machine | 7-0/14-0 yrs 


N. Y No. 91999 





gun, 





* Represents notations unsupported by fingerprints in FBI files. 














Wanted: By State Div. Parole, for viol. parole, 6-18-35, (per inf app. 
record sheet received from PD, New York, N. Y. 3-20-86. 
* Bergen Co., N. J., 3-18-36, chg., robb. ; Warr. filed. 
* Gen. Sess., NYC., 3-19-36, chg., viol. Sec. 1897 & 1897-—A. P. L. 
* Gen. Sess., NYC., 3-30-36, eng., viol. Sec. 1897 P. L. 


[Memorandum] 







FRANK 8S. HOGAN, 
Disteicr ATTORNEY, NEw YorRK COUNTY, 
March 26, 1958. 
To: Honorable Downey Rice, Chief Counsel, Investigating Subcommittee, United 
States Senate Committee On Interstate And Foreign Commerce. 
From: Vincent A. G, O’Connor, Assistant District Attorney. 
Re: Albert Ackalitis. 







Pursuant to our telephone conversation of yesterday, we have prepared this 
memorandum for the use of your committee. 

Aliases.—Albert Ackalities, Edward Johnson. 

Description.—Ackalitis is 44 years of a 
brown hair, medium complexion, has large ¢ 
toward the left side. 









, 6 1’’ tall, 190 lbs., brown eyes, 
ars and a broken nose which slopes 





*Represents notations unsupported by fingerprints in FBI files 
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Residence Ackalitis resides in a seven-room house at 655 Bement Avenue, 
staten Island, N. Y., Telephone: Gibraltar 8-6766. This property is recorded 
his wife’s name, Joan. They have lived here since November 1949. Prior to 

s address, he lived at 217 Decker Avenue, Staten Island, N. Y 

Family History —Ackalitis was born on November 17, 1908, at New Phila- 
elphia, Pennsylvania. At the age of five, he was brought to New York City by 
is mother. They settled in the Greenwich Village section. His father, Wil- 
liam Ackalitis, born in Russia, migrated to this country in 1890 and worked in 

il mines in Pennsylvania. He died on August 29, 1930, as a result of an 
ecident in a Pennsylvania coal mine. Albert Ackalitis’s mother, Marcella 
Balulis, Was also born in Russia She died on February 20, 1949, in her home at 
217 Decker Avenue, Staten Island, New York. 

\ckalitis has four brothers and two sisters: Joseph, age 55, 114 Perry 
N. Y. C.; William, age 51, 281 W. 11th St., N. Y. C.; Andrew, age 47, 6141 56th 
Drive, Maspeth, Long Island; John, age 42, 217 Decker Avenue, Staten Island; 
Mrs. Helen Owens, age 49, 217 Decker Avenue, Staten Island; Mrs. Mary Har- 

son, age 40, 619 West 143rd Street, N. Y. C. 

hese addresses are from a 1951 record of parole authorities 

Ackalitis was married in Jersey City, New Jersey, on September 5, 1949, to 
Joan Fitzpatrick. Joan had divorced her previous husband, Thomas Killea, on 
luly 20, 1949. She had had three children by her first marriage. Ackalitis 
esides with his wife, his three stepchildren and his daughter born about two 

d one-half years ago. 

Criminal history.—Ackalitis’ criminal record dates from 1933 and includes 
rrests for Receiving, Assault and Robbery, Attempted Burglary, and Violation 
f 1S97 of the New York Penal Law (Gun). 

Ackalitis was a member of a group of criminals known as the Arsenal Mob. 
On March 17, 1936, police were searching for one Frank Peraski, alias Whitey 
the Polack, in connection with the fatal shooting of Joseph Butler, son of Dick 
Butler, the author of the book Dock Walloper. Butler had been shot on the 
evening of March 16, 1936. The police went to 322 West 90th Street, New York, 
NX. Y., and found Peraski, Ackalitis, and nine others, all members of the Arsenal 
Mob. Peraski, Ackalitis, and the others were arrested. A search of the house 

which they were found revealed rifles, revolvers, maxim silencers, and 
ammunition. Later on that same day a second search of the rooming house in 
vhich the defendants were found was made. The police, breaking open a six 
foot safe on the top floor of the house, found in it additional revolvers, pistols, 
ammunition, and several Thompson machine guns. The defendants were con- 
victed of Violations of Section 1897 of the New York Penal Law (Guns) and 
sentenced to State Prison. On May 14, 1936, Ackalitis was sentenced in the 
Court of General Sessions, New York County, to seven to fourteen years in State 





St., 


Prison. 

On January 8, 1984, Ackalitis had been convicted of the felony of Attempted 
Burglary in Bronx County. He failed to continue reporting to parole officials 
following his parole on this earlier conviction. At the time of his 1936 arrest 
with the Arsenal Mob members, he was in violation of parole. Upon his arrest 
with the Arsenal Mob, a warrant charging him with this violation was lodged 
against him. Another warrant charging his participation in a bank robbery in 
Fort Lee, New Jersey, in March 1936 was also lodged against him. 

Numerous warrants were received, following the Arsenal Mob arrests, from 
authorities in other jurisdictions where various members of the gang were 
wanted for robberies and homicides. Peraski was regarded as the leader of 
the gang and identified as having taken part in a $75,000 Boston jewel robbery. 

Ackalitis was paroled from Auburn State Prison on April 5, 1948. The expira- 
tion date of his parole has been computed as April 19, 1952. 

Upon being paroled, he worked on Pier 32, North River, for the Moore-McCor- 
mick Lines. In the Spring of 1949, he became a boss stevedore employed by 
Jarka Stevedoring Corporation on Pier 18, North River. He worked there until 
June 16, 1950, when Jarka Jost the stevedoring contract at that pier. After a 
short time, he returned to Pier 32 as a longshoreman. Soon afterward, he went 
to work as a checker for the Grand Columbiana Company kor about three 
months after July 1950 he had two jobs, working four days as a checker and 
two days as boss stevedore at Pier 18 for the Eastern Steamship Lines 

On November 10, 1950, he was returned to Sing Sing Prison as a parole violator 
He was declared delinquent as of October 9, 1950, and was detained in City 
Prisons in Brooklyn and Manhattan, New York City, from October 9, 1950 to 
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November 10, 1950, when he was returned to Sing Sing. He was subseque 
transferred, on March 13, 1951, to Clinton Prison. 

The paroles violations for which Ackalitis was cited were that he drove 
motor vehicle without permission and without a license, was found in pos 
session of stolen merchandise, left the State and community to which he was 


paroled, without permission, associated with known criminals and made fals 
reports regarding his income. 


On October 9, 1950, parole officers apprehended this parolee as he alighted from 
the driver’s seat of the car when it parked in the driveway of his home at 655 
Bement Avenue, Staten Island. He was asked to show his driver’s license and 
said he had none. He was taken to the 120th Detective Squad in St. George, 
Staten Island, where he was held for further investigation. The parole officers 
enlisted the aid of the 120th Squad and returned to parolee’s home and co 
menced to search the premises. In the cellar of the home was found a tre 
mendous amount of foodstuffs and many cases of paint in pint, quart, and five 
gallon sizes, 

\ search of the trunk of his ear revealed a 


i 56—pound case of Canadian butter 
The butter was later 


identified as one of a load of sixty cases which were shipped 

from the Grand Columbiana Pier in Brooklyn where Ackalitis was working o 
October 9, 1950. However, no criminal case was made against him, because ex 
clusive possession of the butter could not be proved. He maintained that he 
knew nothing of the presence of the butter in the car and hinted that it may have 
been placed there by someone else without his knowledge. 

Parole records indicate that Ackalitis at first stated that he had purchased at 
auctions the merchandise found in his home. These records further indicate that 
under questioning in the Brooklyn District Attorney’s Office, by Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Glowa, detectives and parole officers, he changed his story and 
commenced telling that as a dock boss he was in a position to do favors, for ex 
ample, permitting one truck to go ahead of another. The trucking company 
involved, he said, might drop off some merchandise at his home. Giving no names 
and speaking in generalities, he maintained that through his contacts on the docks 
he could buy food and merchandise below costs. 

The parole records further indicate that the number markings on the paint 
eans found had been eradicated and it was most difficult to trace any of the 
merchandise found in his home. 

Ackalitis was released from parole on April 19, 1952. 

Personal background: Ackalitis left Grade 9B at P. S. 95, New York City, at 
the age of 14. He was considered an orderly pupil of average intelligence. His 
early life, according to family members, was normal. At the time of his 1936 
arrest members of his family stated that he had led an exemplary life until 
about 1933 when he began to associate with a criminal element along the water- 
front near his family home at 300 West 10th Street, New York City. 

His relatives stated that he was employed fairly steadily as a longshoreman 
on the North River following his release from State Prison on parole in 1935, 
after his 1934 conviction for Attempted Burglary, Ackalitis secured work in the 
employ of George Keeler, alias George Donovan, a boss loader. 

Keeler was suspected of being involved in the hijacking of a truck load of 
furs, valued at $50,000 when he was murdered in his home in Long Island in 
May 1935. The police sought Ackalitis for questioning in connection with this 
murder not because they suspected him, but because they knew he had been em 
ployed as Keelers’ bodyguard and often lived with him. Ackalitis, however, 
disappeared and his whereabouts remained unknown to the police until his 1936 
arrest with the Arsenal Mob. 

A psychiatric clinic report to the Court of General Sessions preliminary 
to Ackalitis’ sentence on the Arsenal Mob conviction stated that an examination 

of him revealed no evidence of psychosis or mental defect and that his responses 
generally and his school record indicated that he was of low, average intelligence. 
The report stated, ““He appears to be not so bright as some of the codefendants. 
He is evidently an individual who has developed an antisocial adaptation.” 

As of December 1952, Ackalitis was working at Pier 32, North River, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Exnisir No, 


DEPARTMI ; é 
PoLticeE PRECINCT HEADQUARTERS, 
Jersey ¢ { 





Tnion Hall bombin 





ject: Investigation of 








2th 





Sik: Checking on the writing paper and envelope of the anonymous letter 


ntacted New York Office of the Whiting Paper Co. and received listings of 
places in Jersey City, Union City, West New York On checking out these places 
we found one place that had similar stationery in stock located at 5705 Bergen 

ne Ave., West New York. Questioning all the employees of this place the owner 
emembered selling a box to a young man about a week ago but when we tried 
to get a description he could not remember stating the reason that he remembered 
it was what is known to them as a quick sale The party asked for writing paper 
and the owner just reached up and gave it to the fellow and he left. We showed 
this man a number of pictures trying to see if we could get some idea as to the 
type of person that he had sold the box to. No results; but asked the man to try 
and remember something about this party and left our phone number with him 
He told us at the time that the man was not a regular customer. This place is 

ross the street from “Gentleman Jim’s” saloon where numerous waterfront 
characters hang out. Further investigation being continued on this lead. 

At 4:30 p. m. to Second Precinct to question Joseph Gernie and Ri ‘t Turney 
who had been arrested in the morning by } g Hamiltot Dets es and 
Cuson ona D. P. charge. Joseph Gernie had been arrested in New York City in 
1941. Questioning these men as to the reason of their being in Jersey City 

They gave the following explanation: On Sunday night Gernie had called up 
Joseph Wyckoff at the Sunflower Restaurant and made arrangements with him 
to have 2 or 3 gangs at the Harborside Restaurant on Monday morning, Oct. 29th. 
Gernie told Wyckoff that he would bring over a couple of men from New York 
and they would break the strike by getting the men to go to work. When 
the men were that were to come 





sergt 


Gernie and Turney were questioned as to who 

over from New York he told us that Turney, Gernie, and another man he knew 
as Johnnie. When questioned about Angelo Covello both of these men denied 
knowing them. At this time Det. Clark and Gurson went to New York City for 
purpose of examining Gernie’s car that was in a parking lot on Day St While 
they were in New York, Det. Waldron produced a picture taken in New York 
City in March 1941 in which Covello, Covello’s brother, Gernie, a Kerrigan, Berry 


Sjordine were arrested as strong arm men in a garage workers strike. Gernie 


then admitted his knowledge of Covello. When questioned as to his activity in 


the bombing he denied any knowledge. Further questioning of Gernie he ad 





mitted that he was employed by the Be ley Garage on 75th St. New York at the 
time that the car used in the bombing had been stolen from across the street from 


the garage He denied any knowledge of the theft and then refused to answer 


any questions without the advice of his counsel! 

Clark and Gurson called from New York and were told to 
Gernie and try to get a top coat answering to the description of coat worn by 
man coming from the union hall after the bomb was thrown. At this time they 
ig them that the coat had been given to his brother 
ed to get the coat but there 


ro to the home of 





were unsuccessful the wife te 
Thomas early in the spring. Gurson and Clark tr 
ir kno nz at the door They then returned to Jersey 


returned they had 35 time cards of Dade 


¢ 


was no response » the 
City after calling up. When they 
Brothers Co. contractors on Linden Ave. pier 


These cards bore the signatures of 


the following: Joseph Gernie, Leo Phillips, Robert Turney, John Alu, and Al 
Covell When questioned about these cards Gernie admitted that he had mads 
the men sign these cards for his purpose of executing a plan to defraud the 
company He then refused to elaborate on the scheme or talk about anything 
until he saw his lawyer. We discontinued questioning him at 1:30 a. n 


Tuesday morning. 


Oct. 30 

To municipal court part two with prisoners; Judge Zampelia held both men 
without bail pending investigation after being informed of the condition. To 
New York City continuing investigation of this angle. Picked up New York Det 
and went to the home of Thomas Angelos, 451 E. 119th St. who is a half brother of 


274—53—pt. 1 43 
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J h Gernie I hor at the ie and refused at first to give 
After a she ( tiolr e reconsidered and gave us the coat 
Jersey City f lentification purpos Gernie’s mother wrapped the « 
hn brown pape! that it would not be seen being carried from the hou 
ned 1 Jersey Cit ind at this time learned that Gernie was try 
1 ba Off d 
Oct. 31 
look J h Gernie to t office of Asst. Pros. Isidore Dworkin for questio 


At this time Gernie refused to answer and a stenographie copy of this was | 
b Wil 1 Clai who is assigned to that office. Mr. Dworkin then served 
subpena on Gernie to appear before the hold over Grand Jury at 10 a. m. Novy. 1 
We then returned the prisoner to the City Prison and went to New York ( 

In New York City went to the 19th Sgd. and picked up a Det. and went 

room of Robert Turney, 1365 York Ave. We took from the room of R 
Turney, 2 Shick electric razors, 1 box containing 18 4-inch files with serial nw 
bers on the box, 1 Ronson cigarette lighter and 1 square Benrus traveling eloc 
At this time we are trying to ascertain whether or not this is stolen proper 
We then went to 87th and Ist Ave. and planted on Martin’s Tavern where Ang 
Covello tends bat We observed a man about five foot four, 30 years old, heavily 
built with a wide brimmed grey felt hat, blue top coat, dark suit get out of a 1950 
Cad. NY Lic. No. 5TS795. This man was in a heated conversation with Coy 
for about 10 minutes and then got back in the car and drove off. This car is 
re stered to Jennie De Simone, 336 120th St. the same house in which Gerni 















Vov, Ist 

Took Joseph Gernie to appear before the Grand Jury. The Grand Jury 
leased him at 12:15, and we immediately returned him to the City Prison. W 
then went to Linden Avenue, checking on the time cards we found in the 
used by Gernie on Monday morning. We interviewed a Mr. Brown, head t 
keeper for Dade Bros., and questioned him as to how these time cards co 
come into the possession of one not connected with the timekeeper’s oflice H 
said these cards must have been stolen from the office. Returned to headquart 
and brought Robert Turney downstairs for further questioning. We question: 
him and showed him pictures of Angelo Covello, Joseph Chiarello, J 
Wvekoff, and numerous other men with whom he worked on the docks in Jers 
City, and he denied knowing them. Further questioning this man and enlighte1 
him of some of his activities, he admitted he had been arrested with Cove 
in New York City. We then produced an ILA Book made out to Joseph Chiare 
Park Place, Brooklyn, that we had found in his property at the Second 
cinct. He then admitted he knew Joseph Chiarello. Counselor Thomas 
Tumulty appeared here at this time to see both Gernie and Turney, and w 
returned him to the prison. 


Nov. 2d 


To Linden Avenue docks checking out information. Interviewed Capta 
Demarest to try and find out if the files and Shick razors had been stolen f1 
any of the cargo from this pier. At this time we also interviewed Mr. Brown, 
head timekeeper for the Dade Co., in reference as to his knowledge of the cohorts 
of Gernie and Turney. We also told Mr. Brown that there was to be no leak in 
this investigation and any information that was obtained was to be strict 
contidential, There are three separate units employed at the foot of Linden 
Avenue, namely (warehouse, field, ship). Up to the present, our activities have 
been confined to the field, but the same system could be worked out in the two 
departments. 

At this time we received a phone call from New York City, a separate report 
being made on this. 











Saturday, Nov. 3d 

To the office of Chief John Underwood, conferring on circumstances of case. 
turned to the Chief's office 7:30 p. m. to meet Prosecutor Isadore Dworkin, 
conferring with him on case, 


he spectfully, 


™> 
aut 


DETECTIVE SHIELD No. 112 


DETECTIVE SHIELD No. 54 
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WerRE CASHED AT TAVERNS 





CHECKS THAT 








LEO PHILLIP 








1, $148.32, Joseph Wagner, Triboro Restaurant an Bar, 1807 Second 









\venue. 

11/51, $185.50, same as above 
19/51, $13.95, Martins Bar and Grill, 1683 First Avenue 
19/51, $96.17, Seaweed Tavern, 6407 Brox dway, Queens 
26/51, $101.20, Martins. 













ROBERT TURNEY 















21/51, $148.82, Triboro Restaurant and Bar 
10/26/51, $86.37, Michael Lo Piccolo, Wallace Tavern, 776 Morris Park Avenue, 






bronx, 





JOSEPH GERNIE 








None at taverns. ) 






JOHN ALU 











(None at taverns.) It is believed that Alu cashed Phillips’ checks 







ALBERT COVELLO 






(None at taverns.) 









Exuipir No. 34 





YorkK 







DEPARTMENT, City or New 





PRISONER’S CRIMINAL RecorpD, POLICE 





Number of picture in gallery : B—64086. 

Name: Anthony Strollo. 

Alias: Tony Bender. 

Criminal record (as far as known): 

1-18-26 alle Be As Anthony Strollo. Manhattan. See 1897 P. 

L., Possession of Gun. 1-19-26, discharged. 

x, Dryer, 1st District Magistrates’ Court. 

Jacobs, Main Office Sqd. Last known 
address, 1084 Edgewood Lane, Palisades, 
N. J. 

This certifies that Finger Impressions of the above-named defendant have 


ords of this Department 













} 





been taken, and the above is a true copy of the 


Record made by: 





PATRICK X. MAGUIRE, 
Det L209 BC b 
(Rank) (Shield No.) (Command) 
FRANCIS PHILLIPS, 
Commanding Officer, Bureau of Criminal Identification. 









Exuteir No. 3: 
XHIBIT NO. 35 







[Memorandum] 





FRANK S. HoGan, 
Districr ATTORNEY, New Y C'OUNTY, 
Varch 21, 1953. 






To: Honorable Downey Rice, Chief Counsel, Investigating Subcommittee, United 
States Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committe 
From: Vincent A. G. O’Connor, Assistant District Attorney, New York County. 
Re: Anthony Strollo, alias Tony Bender. 
In compliance with your request for background info 
Strollo, alias Tony Bender, we have prepared this memorandum 
Criminal history.—Arrested in Manhattan on January 18, 1926, for violation 












ma n on Anthony 








of Section 1897, Penal Law (gu! Discharged on Janu 19, 1926, Magistrate 
Dwyer, lst C. T. Arrest officer Jacobs, M. O. D. 

Arrested in Hackensack, N. J., on July 26, 1949, as a fugi e from New York 
State in connection with tri-state f d numbers cke lL) ssed October 19, 






1949. 
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Criminal identification.—New York City Police Department, B-64086: Ha 
sack, N. J., Police Department. No. 99150; F. B. I. No. 4282858, 

Fingerprint classification : 

2 100-14 9 R 
AR 000 hum 

Description.—Strollo is of Italian parentage. Born in New York City } 
June 14, 1899, 156 Ibs.. 5 7%’’ tall, dark brown hair, brown eyes, and medium 
build 

Residence.—Strollo resides with his w ife, Edna, at 1015 Palisades Avenue. P ili. 
sade, N. J. Telephone: CLiffside 6-578 

Lutomohiles As of September 1952, Strollo used two automobiles : BK 
New Jersey 1952 license issued to Anthony Strollo, 1015 Palisades Avenue. F, rt 
Lee, N. J., for a blue, 1951 Chrysler sedan ; BK-25J, New Jersey 1952 license issued 
to Edna Strollo, 1015 Palisades Avenue, Fort Lee, N. J., for a blue or black 1951 
Chrysler club coupe 

Salvatore Battlemente, brother-in-law of Strollo, in September 1952, operated a 
1952 black ¢ hrysler club « oupe, license BI-81B, 1952, New Jers y. 

When Strollo was subpenaed to appear before the Investigating Subcommittee 
in March 1953, he was driving a 1953 black Chrysler sedan. white-wall tires, 
dealer’s license 39029, New York, registered to Navone Auto Sales, Inc. 

ictivities.—Strollo is regarded by enforcement officials as a leading character 
of the New York-New Jersey underworld. 

On May 4, 1938, Strollo was issued a real-estate broker’s license by the Division 
of Licenses, Department of State, New York. His business address was listed as 
270 Broadway, New York City. 

Investigation by our office indicated that Strollo was formerly associated with 
the West 35th Street Trading Co., located at 218 West doth Street, New York 
City. This was a check-cashing concern which surrendered its check-cashing 
license on August 23, 1949, after a State Banking Department investigation. 

The prinipals in the West Soth Street Trading Co. as registered in the New 
York County Clerk’s Office, Emilio Strollo, alias Sam Strollo, and John Robilotto, 
alias Johnny Roberts. 

Emilio Strollo was one of a croup of defendants arrested on stuly 26, 1949, and 
later convicted in our office prosecution of a tri-state crooked policy operation 
An official of the Cincinnati Clearing House manipulated the daily figures to 
avoid heavy losses by the policy operators. Among the other defendants con- 
victed in this case was Daniel Zw illman, cousin of Abner “Longie” Zwillman 
The defendants included residents of New York, New Jersey, and Ohio. 

John Robilotto was arrested and held by Bergen County authorities on sus- 
picion of the murder of Willie Moretti alias Willie Moore, a key figure in the 
New Jersey underworld. 

Strollo’s 1949 arrest in Hackensack, N J., was made during raids conducted 
by detectives from our office in connection with the smashing of the tri-state 
policy ring. The case against Strollo was d smissed because of the insuflicient 
evidence to establish his participation in the conspiracy. Prearrest investigation 
had indicated his connection with the lottery. 

Strollo has been considered by various governmental agencies to have had 
an interest in the following concerns during the past years: 

Metro Cigarette Service, Ine. 42 Carmine Street, New York City. John 
Robilotto was president of this concern. 

Greenwich Village Inn, a cabaret, formerly located at 5 Sheridan Square, New 
York City. 

Strollo was associated with the following firms: 

Mechanical Manufacturing Corp., manufacturers of coin motion-picture ma- 
chines, located at 245 Fifth Avenu ', New York City. Strollo was secretary and 
treasurer of this corporation. 

hreeltone Moving Picture Machine Co.. Inc., 245 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Strollo was secretary and treasurer. 

New Deai Distributors, Inc., sales and distribution of amusement machines, 
64 Tenth Avenue, New York City. Strollo was vice president of this concern. 

Strollo is reported to have been a: tive for many years in slot-machine activity. 
During the prohibition era he is said to have been associated with Vito Genovese, 
in bootlegging. 

issociat Strollo was a daily visitor at Duke's Restaurant prior to its closing 
in 1951. Duke’s Restaurant formerly located at 783 Palisades Avenue, Cliffside, 
N. J., Was a bar and grill owned by John DeNoia alias Johnny Duke. It was a 
gathering place for the mob and did not welcome transient trade. The following 
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n met practically daily at Duke’s Restaurant: Willie Moretti alias Willie 
foore; Salvatore Moretti alias Solly Moore (brother of Willie) ; Joseph Doto, 
is Joe Adonis ; Albert Anastasia. 

rhe following men also met there on many occasions: Longy Zwillman; Frank 
Costello; Meyer Lansky; Jerry Catena; Vincent Alo, alias “Jimmy Blue Eyes” ; 

d other prominent racketeers from all over the country. 

Other associates—Anthony (Chicago Fat) Sabio. Sabio formerly operated 

» Belmont Novelty Co., a jukebox and pinball distributing company located in 
Passaic, N. J. On October 4, 1948, Sabio sailed to Italy, three days after the 
U. S. Government filed a tax lien amounting to about $506,000 against him. He 

reputed to be a second-string Jersey gambling leader. 

Max Stark, alias Mendel, Teaneck, N. J., check casher for the Jersey mob. 
Stark was sentenced to six months in Special Sessions on April 25, 1950, on his 
conviction of conspiring in this State to violate the New Jersey Gambling Laws. 

Richard Bennett alias Dick Bennett, 755 Anderson Avenue, Cliffside, N. J. 
his man is a Jersey bookmaker and made his headquarters at Duke’s Restaurant. 

Frank Borelli, Police Chief of Cliffside Park, N. J. 

Arthur Longano, 285 Windsor Road, Englewood, N. J., sentenced in Superior 
Court, Hackensack, N. J., on May 28, 1951, to 2 to 3 years on charges of operat- 
ng dice games in Bergen County. 

James (Piggy) Lynch, 65 Henry Street, Cliffside, N. J. He was sentenced in 
Hackensack, N. J., on May 28, 1951, to 2 to 3 years on charges of operating 
dice games in Bergen County. 

Anthony Guarini, 109 Roosevelt Avenue, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. He was 


sentenced in Hacksensack, N. J., on May 28, 1951, on charges of operating dice 
imes in Bergen County 
Gerard Laietta alias Jerry Ryan, 47-50 41st Street, Long Island City, B—65943. 


He was a business associate of Max Stark. 
James Rutkin alias “Niggv” Rutkin, of Newark, N. J., a big-shot bootlegger 
if prohibition days. He was sentenced in Newark, N. J., Federal Court on 


ctober 27, 1950, to four years in prison for income-tax evasion. F. B. I 
#174717. 
Vito Genovese, B—59998, close associate of Luc ky Luciano, Fr 





< Costello, and 
Joe Adonis. 

Harry Stromberg alias “Nig” Rosen, B—57333, close associate of Joe Adonis 
and Meyer Lansky. 

Marty Krompier, B—93674, former associate of Dutch Schultz. 

Giraloma Santucci alias Bobby Doyle, B-59749, gambler and racketeer 

Alex DiBrizzi, union official, International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 
920, in Staten Island. 

Abe Chait, B47189 (trucking in garment industry). 
Anthony Carfano alias Little Augie Pisano, B—1130638 


Exuisit No, 37 


[Memorandum] 


Marcu 20, 1953. 








Re: Tony Benper Inro From NY Anti-CrrMe CoMMISSION 





The following is a GS-1 report dated 6/9/48 on New Deal Distributors, Inc., 
746 10th Avenue, New York City, a business partnership which includes Anthony 
Strollo and Vincent Mauro, Bronx narcotics trader. Also known as 452-4 West 
52d Street. Storage also formerly at 464 West 51st Street. In April, 1948 they 
moved to 488 10th Street. 

Manger and principal at interest: Max Greengraf. 

Bank: Clinton Trust Co.—10th Ave. Branch. 

Operation: Sale and distribution of amusement machines, 

President: Mrs. Esther (Max) Greengraf. 

Vice President: Anthony Strollo. 

Treasurer: Mildred Reves. 

Secretary: Amelia Mauro. 

Manager: Max Greengraf. 

History: Formed in N. Y. August, 1947. 

Net worth: $35,000. 
Sales: $5,000 monthly. 
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Max Greengraf, 48 (19488): born U. S. A.: is district 


manager Known 
Max Green in 1920's, a prizefighter 


Formerly in amusement business at 114 
St. Nicholas Avenue which was discontinued in 1942, From 1948 to 1945 
operated Ritz Tavern, 180th Street and Boston Post Road and was later emp 
hy Seidel Coin Machine Sales Co., 458 West 47th Street, New York City, 
salesinan until formation of subject corporation, in which 
stock 

Mrs. Greengraf, the wife of Max Greengraf, is inactive in the business 

Anthony Strollo, 46 (1948); married; born U. 8. A., is @ real estate a 
2701 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Mildred Reves and Amelia Mauro are inactive in the 
business 


n 
he controls capit 


rent 
management of the 


On December 5, 1947 the Esso Manufacturing Co. obtained a 1089 judgment 
against the subject 


On Nobember 7, 1947 Greengraf furnished the following information regarding 
subject company: 


Capital stock, $35,040, including $16,000, merchandise; $4,600, fixtures ; $1,440 
truck. 
Suppliers: Square Amusement Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


Harry Brown, 158 
East Grand, Chicago 


; Abbots Specialty, 612 10th Avenue; Premier Coin Machine 
Corp., 1797 First Ave.: N. Y. Vending Co., 682 10th Ave.; Seacoast Sales (Cy 
627 10th Ave.; Seaboard Sales Co., 540 W. 58th Street; A. M. I. Sales Co.,, 


Newark, N. J 
James McGovern is the attorney for Tony Bender 


Greorce BUTLER 


[Memorandum] 
Re: Tony Bender 


In 1952 Ed Reid a newspaper reporter who won many awards for his participa- 
tion in the breaking of the Harry Gross robbery scandals in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
published a book entitled “Mafia.” 

The book is a treatise on the subject of the Black Hand murder and tends to 
support the contention that there is a murder syndicate in this country having a 
grand council and an imposing list of members of Sicilian 
prominent in the Nation’s rackets today. 
vese of New Jersey, is the kingpin. 

Reid makes several references to Tony Bender i 


ancestry who are 
It is Reid’s contention that Vito Geno- 


n the book and includes him on 

a list of the big shots in the organization along with Genovese—Joseph P: 

Paul “The Waiter” Ricca, Tony Accardo, Joe Adonis, Little Au 
if 


ugie Pisano, Carlos 
Marcello, and others who received study by the Kefauver Crime Commission 
(Page 56.) 


0 i 


In discussing the activities of Little Augie Pisano, a top hoodlum in Brooklyn 
who frequented Florida in the wintertime, Reid noted that on February 21, 
1948, Little Augie checked into the Wofford Hotel where many prominent 
racketeers gathered that winter and “immediately called Cliffside (N. J.) 6—8578, 
the number of the notorious gangster Tony Bender, pal of top Mafioso Vito 
Genovese, Who no doubt was very happy to find that Augie had arrived safely in 
the land of sunshine.” (Page 87.) 

The friendship of Tony Bender alias Anthony Strollo with Vito Genovese is 
pointed up in another incident recited in the book It was stated that on 
February 9, 1934, “Ferdinand “The Shadow’ Boccia was slain by five men who 
were dividing up the proceeds of a crooked card game. Boccia, a member of the 
gang, had demanded $35,000 as his share of $116,000 taken from a merchant 
Boccia pointed out that the game took place in his Brooklyn restaurant, that he 
therefore took most of the risk and rated a bigger portion of the spoils.” 

“The others, including Vito Genovese, Peter DeFeo, Gus Frasca, George Smurra 
and Mike Mirandi—all notorious hoodlums 
ments were made to have him killed, 

“Vito had another reason for wanting the Shadow assassinated. Two years 
before, a friend of his, Anthony Strollo, alias Tony Bender, New Jersey mobster, 
who rules the docks, was held up in an alky plant and robber of $5,800 by Boccia 
and a hoodlum named Willie Gallo.” (Page 101, 102.) 


didn’t agree with him and arrange- 








Ri 


confidential men 


Anthony 


ty Informut 
>and Kenny was 
n was a close yx 
an and Longy ZAwi 
ir the Zwiliman g 
iy Bender said t padding at 
ont and worked 
When Hogan found 


‘ ‘ rn | ot mad, called 
Kenny and made a ate, and re 1 grand jury s poena on Kenny when 


I howed up for dinner 


ORGE BUTLER. 


Joseph P. Ryan, presiden 
nied vesterday District 
terceded to restore Don 

night hiring boss 

Mr. Ryan was 

yhhn V. Kenny of Jet 
on the Jersey waterfron 
month. Mayor Kenny 
“headline hunting.’ 

The meeting W 
the piers after Mayor 
desirable in the city 
return to the piers on 
stevedoring company 0] 


enforcement authorities 


oO 
reinstatement of Stri 
man. The plea was made, ! 
‘ity to which Mr. Ryan said 
present at the ec 
iwarzkopf, administ 
vy of New Jersey 


investigation into the New Jet 
could be reached yesterday for comment 


Comments on Hogan Charge 


Mr. Ryan was asked to comment on District Attorne) 
he and steamship companies wert ponent parts i1 
turn the waterfront over to! 

“Any time Mr. Hogan has 
will take the proper action 
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Max Greengraf, 43 (19438); born U. 
Max Green in 1920’s, a prizefighter. 
St. Nicholas Avenue which was discontinued in 1942. From 1948 to 1945 h 
operated Ritz Tavern, 180th Street and Boston Post Road and was later employed 
by Seidel Coin Machine Sales Co., 458 West 47th Street, New York City, as 


salesman until formation of subject corporation, in which he controls capita 
stock. 


S. A.; is district manager. Know) 
Formerly in amusement business at 114 


Mrs. Greengraf, the wife of Max Greengraf, is inactive in the business. 

Anthony Strollo, 46 (1948); married; born U. 8. A., is a real estate agent 
2701 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Mildred Reves and Amelia Mauro are inactive 
business. 


in the management of the 


On December 5, 1947 the Esso Manufacturing Co. obtained a 1089 judgment 
against the subject. 


On Nobember 7, 1947 Greengraf furnished the following information regarding 
subject company: 

Capital stock, $35,040, including $16,000, merchandise; $4,600, fixtures ; $1,440, 
truck. 

Suppliers: Square Amusement Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Harry Brown, 158 
East Grand, Chicago; Abbots Specialty, 612 10th Avenue; Premier Coin Machine 
Corp., 1797 First Ave.; N. Y. Vending Co., 682 10th Ave.; Seacoast S 


ales Co., 
627 10th Ave.; Seaboard Sales Co., 540 W. 58th Street; A. M. I ‘ 


. Sales Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
James McGovern is the attorney for Tony Bender. 


GEORGE BUTLER. 


[Memorandum] 
Re: Tony BENDER 


In 1952 Ed Reid a newspaper reporter who won many awards for his participa- 
tion in the breaking of the Harry Gross robbery scandals in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
published a book entitled “Mafia.” 

The book is a treatise on the subject of the Black Hand murder and tends to 
support the contention that there is a murder syndicate in this country having a 
grand council and an imposing list of members of Sicilian ancestry who are 
prominent in the Nation’s rackets today. It is Reid’s contention that Vito Geno- 
vese of New Jersey, is the kingpin. 

Reid makes several references to Tony Bender in the book and includes him on 
a list of the big shots in the organization along with Genovese—Joseph Profaci, 
Paul “The Waiter” Ricca, Tony Accardo, Joe Adonis, Little Augie Pisano, Carlos 
Marcello, and others who received study by the Kefauver Crime Commission. 

(Page 56.) 

In discussing the activities of Little Augie Pisano, a top hoodlum in Brooklyn 
who frequented Florida in the wintertime, Reid noted that on February 21, 
1948, Little Augie checked into the Wofford Hotel where many prominent 
racketeers gathered that winter and “immediately called Cliffside (N. J.) 6—3578, 
the number of the notorious gangster Tony Bender, pal of top Mafioso Vito 
Genovese, who no doubt was very happy to find that Augie had arrived safely in 
the land of sunshine.” (Page 87.) 

Che friendship of Tony Bender alias Anthony Strollo with Vito Genovese is 
pointed up in another incident recited in the book. It was stated that on 
February 9, 1934, “Ferdinand “The Shadow’ Boccia was slain by five men who 
were dividing up the proceeds of a crooked card game. Boccia, a member of the 
gang, had demanded $35,000 as his share of $116,000 taken from a merchant. 
Boccia pointed out that the game took place in his Brooklyn restaurant, that he 
therefore took most of the risk and rated a bigger portion of the spoils.” 

“The others, including Vito Genovese, Peter DeFeo, Gus Frasca, George Smurra 
and Mike Mirandi—all notorious hoodlums—didn’t agree with him and arrange- 
ments were made to have him killed. 

“Vito had another reason for wanting the Shadow assassinated. Two years 
before, a friend of his, Anthony Strollo, alias Tony Bender, New Jersey mobster, 
who rules the docks, was held up in an alky plant and robber of $5,800 by Boccia 
and a hoodlum named Willie Gallo.” (Page 101, 102.) 
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Marcu 20, 1953. 












Re: ANTHONY STROLLO, A. K. Tony BEN! 














In a confidential memo it Was divulged that during an interrogation of Anthony 
ollo, a. k. a. Tony Bender, the following information is divulged 

Just after the police lines were thrown up at the Linden Avenue pier Strollo 
Ss requested to appear at the New York City apartment of Phil Regan, well- 








known tenor. He did not disclose who requested his app ance there. He said 
he was told to go there if he wanted to straighten out the Linden Avenue pier 
situation. When he got there he was met by Regan and Mayor John Kenny of 





Jersey City. Information about the pertinent conversation between Regan, 
Bender and Kenny was not revealed to the informer. 

Regan was a close personal friend of “Doc” Stacher, Harold Krieger, Ray 
Diliman and Longy Zwillman. Harold Krieger was contact man with Jersey City 
Hall for “Ye Zwillman group. 

lony ender said to have been the brains behind the payroll padding at 
Claremont and worked through Morris Manna. 

When Hogan found out about the Kenny-Bender meeting he got mad, called 
Kenry and made a dinner date, and threw a grand jury subpoena on Kenny when 
he showed up for dinner. 














GEORGE BUTLER. 
















Exnuinir No. 42 





{From the New York Herald Tribune, April 20, 1952] 













INTERCEDED FOR Pier JOB Boss 





RYAN DENIEs Hi 

















FOR STROLLO IN N. J. CAME FROM ARMY CONTRACTOR 





REPLY TO HOGAN SAYS PLEA 








Joseph P. Ryan, president of the International Longshoremen’s Association, de 
nied yesterday District Attorney Frank 8S. Hogan’s charge Friday that he had in- 
terceded to restore Dominick Strollo, brother of racketeer Tony Bender, to his job 
as night hiring boss at the Army operated Claremont Terminal in Jersey City. 

Mr. Ryan was mentioned in connection with Mr. Hogan’s charge that Mayor 
John V. Kenny of Jersey City had “surrendered” to the underworld to keep peace 
on the Jersey waterfront by meeting with Bender in a New York hotel last 
month. Mayor Kenny later denied such a surrender and accused Mr. Hogan of 
“headline hunting.” 

The meeting with Bender followed by a week a brief strike of longshoremen at 
the piers after Mayor Kenny ordered police to bar Strollo from his job as an un 
desirable in the city. The strike was called off after Strollo was permitted to 
return to the piers only after his return was approved. Mr. Kenny said, by a 
stevedoring company operating the piers for the Army, State and county law- 












enforcement authorities. 






Says Contractor Interceded 





Mr. Ryan said, as had Mayor Kenny, that it was a representative of Dade 
Brothers, operating at the piers under contract to the Army, who had pleaded 
for the reinstatement of Strollo on the ground that as a hiring boss he was a very 
efficient man. The plea was made, Mr. Ryan said, at a conference at City Hall in 
Jersey City to which Mr. Ryan said he had been invited by the Mayor. 

Also present at the conference, Mr. Ryan said, was Brig. Gen. H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf, administrative director of the Department of Law and Public 
Safety of New Jersey. Neither General Schwarzkopf, who heads the State's 
investigation into the New Jersey waterfront, nor executives of Dade Brothers 
could be reached yesterday for comment. 












Comments on Hogan Charge 


ths 






Mr. Ryan was asked to comment on District Attorney Hogan’s accusation 
he and steamship companies were “component parts in the unholy conspiracy to 
turn the waterfront over to mobsters.” 

“Any time Mr. Hogan has any information of that sort,” said Mr. Ryan, “he 


will take the proper action. Naturally, he’d send for me.” Mr. Ryan said he and 
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the International Longshoremen’s Association, which is affiliated with the A. } 
will cooperate with the law-enforcement agencies. 

“No mobster ever could take control of the New York waterfront,” Mr. R 
said. “The L. L. A. and its membership would not put up with it.’ 

Governor Alfred FE. Driscoll, of New Jersey and Theodore D. Parsons, the Si 
attorney general, said yesterday they had no knowledge of the conferer 
Mayor Kenny’s office that General Schwarzkopf was said to have attended 


$50,000 BAtL For Two IN DocKER SLAYING 
LONGSHOREMEN ARE HELD AS MATERIAL WITNESSES 


Two longshoremen, present at the fatal shooting Friday night of another da 
worker in a Greenwich Village bar, were held in $50,000 bail yesterday as materia 
witnesses. Police were investigating the possibility of a link between the shoo 
ing and the slaying of another longshoreman April 6, it Was learned. Both slai) 
men were employed at the Grace Line's Pier 45, Hudson River and Christophe: 
St. 

The men held were John Gitz, 37, of 823 Greenwich St., and Cornelius Hanley 
382, of 605 Hudson St. Both were in a tavern at 66 Gansevoort St. in the West 
Washington Market area on the lower West Side, when Thomas Plunkett, 39, of 
333 Marlboro Road, Englewood, N. J., was shot to death by two masked gunme 
Wounded in the leg was Roy Townsend, 41, of 364 W. 17th St., also a longshors 
man and companion of Plunkett. 

Assistant District Attorney Alexander Herman, chief of the District Attor 
ney’s homicide bureau, recommended the high bail to General Sessions Judg 
James G. Wallace. If such a bail were not set, Mr. Herman said, “they may not 
be available to take the witness stand.” 





Exureir No. 45 
I-xcerPTs FROM AN EDITORIAL IN THE JERSEY JOURNAL OF SATURDAY, MARCH 7, 1% 


“Some investigators have hoped to show that Claremont was a nest of political 
and racketeering connections. Some have tried to show that everything wrong 
at Claremont was the fault of the Jersey City municipal administration. And 
yet always they seem to come up with the same facts. The principal ones aré 
these: 

“1. The leading agency in uncovering evidence of payroll padding and racket 
eering at Claremont has been the Jersey City Police Department. Our police 
men refused to be cajoled or bribed into overlooking rackets. They turned thei! 
evidence over to the FBI and all Federal investigations of the situation stem 
from Jersey City police activity. 

“2. Jersey City police tried to bar criminals from Claremont but were defeated 
when some of the men they sought to bar called upon their lawyers for assist 
ance, 

“3. There was political activity in Claremont, much of it by critics of the Jersey 
City administration. 

“4. Politicians and people around town tried to get jobs on the docks for those 
who appealed to them to intercede. 

“5. The big mess at Claremont, which caused the taxpayers of the Nation 
dearly, was the Army’s cost-plus system of operation. This system came in 
for official censure and the most recent Senate investigation warned that the 
Army should not indulge in such practices again. 

“Thus, if Senator Tobey really is interested in what’s wrong with Claremont, 
he might take his probe further into the Army’s operation. He might by so doing 
continue where Senator Lyndon Johnson’s subcommittee stopped. This sub- 
committee left the blame at the door of the Pentagon but didn’t go inside. The 
result was to leave the popular mind filled with a lot of harmful propaganda 
about Jersey City without bringing out the Army’s fullest responsibility for 
the condition ° * 2 
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Exuisir No. 49 


SoME OBSERVATIONS DuRING WEEK ofr Marcu 31st, 1952 


farch 81 


There were 21 men counted at the unloading of a snowmobile from a boxcar. 
Probably 6 or 7 actually doing some work. 

\ rhilroad car of big tires being unloaded at warehouse platform with follow- 

fy moves: 

1. Car to warehouse platform. 

2. Platform to outside of warehouse end. 

3. From there to field for storage. 

Had the car been placed in field near final storage location the result could 
have beten accomplished in one move. The reason which will be given for this is 
that contents of car is not known. However, this can easily be determined and 
his excessive handling eliminated. 

A car of reels of cable handled at warehouse in much the same manner. 

{ most common occurrence in the unloading of trucks at warehouse seems to be 
continuous, i. e., pallets loaded and ready to be moved have no forklift while at 
ext door a forklift stands for quite some time awaiting the loading of a pallet 
nd after pallet is loaded the checking and measuring of its cargo. If the super- 
vision is such as to keep forklifts moving instead of standing still a large per- 
centage of time, then the complaint on scarcity of equipment would be greatly 
reduced. This applied to field operations as weil as warehouse. 

There is the occasional man having a smoke where smoking is prohibited and 
guards do not seem to make much if any attempt to control this situation even 

here their attention is called to a specific case. Some of them do not seem to 
have been instructed as to their duties. In one case the guard obviously pointed 
me out to the smoker as the one complaining. 

In the panel storage yard I counted 22 men. Practically no panels moving to 
this area and no use for half that many men. When I came along those sitting 
down and others not actually working would get active by picking up a piece of 
lunnage or bluff at some other semblance of activity. 

Found men smoking in boxcar of lumber where sawdust and shavings could 
easily ignited. 


April 1 
Still 22 men in panel storage area under same general conditions as indicated 
for yesterday. In addition to excess of labor there is a crane and two forklifts 


inactive a large part of the time. 

There were 95 field checkers and stencillers hired. In walking over the entire 
field could only find 40 and about 12 more in field office. I surely did not miss 
the other 38 in my count, but assuming I could miss half of those where are the 
balance? 

At 11 a. m. 8 trucks were waiting for checkers while a number of checkers 
were in office writing tallies. 

Tally writing could wait and trucks checked in. 

{pril 2 

Made usual rounds of warehouse and field. Activities have slowed down. 
but personnel does not seem to have been cut down in any proportion to work 
here is what appears to be an excess of labor on most every job and many mer 
just walking around doing practically nothing. 

Discussed the guard situation as regards smoking with Mr. McGill, who states 
he cannot get good guards at wages paid. However, it would appear to me that 
proper training and instructions would make better guards out of the men obtain- 
able, At stringpiece door of warehouse there was no guard from 16: 00 to 16: 17. 
How Jong before that, I do not know. 
ipril 3 

Made usual rounds of field and warehouse. Less men seem to be walking 
around doing nothing, which reflects an improvement in work due to a decrease 
in number hired, particularly as regards checkers and stencilers—70 instead 
of 9. 

Still’20 men in panel storage area. With so little activity, this should be 
reduced. 


33274—53—pt. 1 +4 
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April 4 

In making rounds of field and warehouse, found same general conditions as 
previously reported. 

Crane in place to unload carload of pipe. Do not know how long crane has 
been in place, but at 11: 20 slings were on 2 lengths of pipe reauy for the lift from 
car. At 11:40 slings were disengaged for the noon hour. On inquiry as to 
reason, was advised there was no checker on hand. I went immediately to field 
office, where there were plenty of checkers either writing tallies or just standing 
around talking. 

Again counted 20 men in panel storage area. They are now taking cases from 
the big storage piles and placing on ground to be stenciled. It seems as though 
this could be done when shipments are made and not just make work in this way 
for 20 men, as it would appear that this is an extra unuecessary handling. 

The above are some of the things which are indicative of the general daily 
operations. It is suggested that corrections can be obtained by better super 
visors and foremen who are properly trained to exercise authority to get work 
done in a reasonably efficient manner, 

In a previous report, suggestions regarding assignment of checkers and labor 
to the job rather than to territories was made. This should be done based on 
actual requirements for the work to be accomplished rather than send out exces 
sive numbers not required. 

Where a reduction in personnel on any operation is made, careful watch should 
be kept to see that such personnel are not assigned to some other place where 
not actually needed. 

Three trucks at warehouse platform and one truck in section 1 awaiting un- 
loading. On inquiry, was told that they were all waiting for checkers. There 
were several checkers in checkers’ room writing up tallies and three sitting down 
doing no work. Why can't tallies be written when there is no checking work 
to do? If so, there is little excuse for holding up trucks which has much labor 
personnel idle. I noticed 8 men standing in 1 of these trucks and 4 men in 
another. 


Memo To Lr. Cor. C, A. MILLSONn 
APRIL 21, 1952. 

In order to conserve both manpower and equipment, it might be well to con 
sider holding Boxed panels outside warehouse until a sufficient quantity is aecu 
mulated to keep equipment and men busy for a day rather than hold men and 
equipment at the permanent storage area day after day for an occasional truck 
of panels. In this way, with proper supervision, far more work per man-day can 
be accomplished than is now the case. 

Also, as long as ground space is not a problem, it is suggested that stacking 
be only as high as can be done with a forklift, thereby eliminating the use of a 
crane and crew of nine men. 

On making inquiry as to why cargo for panel field storage was first given 
temporary storage and then permanent, was told that they did not have the field 
layout to know where to place for permanent storage. I can see no reason why 
location for storage cannot be known prior to sending any cases to that area and 
thereby cut out what seems to be a lot of unnecessary handling. One truck stood 
for at least an hour waiting for a decision as to storage location. 

The same situation as previously reported continues at warehouse platform. 
Loaded pallets await forklifts while at adjacent places forklifts stand awaiting 
the loading of a pallet. 

Also, trucks often are kept waiting for a checker while there are numerous 
checkers in the checkers’ room writing tallies which could be made complete 
when checking or at least written up at some time when other work is not being 
held up for lack of a checker; also, trucks are often keep waiting while men go 
off the job for coffee or a smoke without any concern for a relief driver. 

It seems that a simple stencil job usually takes three men. If the stenciler 
can read and is supplied at the office with the proper information, then 1 man 
can do a stencil job just as well as 3. This is 1 of the reasons that 90 checkers 
and stencilers are hired practically every day for service in the field. 

Often forklift drivers drag cases through the warehouses, as well as in the 
field and on stringpiece. This procedure is apt to damage the case and in the 
warehouse damage the floor and on the stringpiece tear into the paving. 
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In the field saw a tarpaulin lying in the wet and mud. Had it picked up. 
There does not seem to be much consideration given the care of property in 
general. 

In unloading some crated long pieces of equipment from a boxcar to ware- 
house platform the unloading crew was trying to get it out with a forklift. It 
was finally lifted high in the car to get it over the end of another similar erate 
with the result it was dropped with considerable damage. It would have been 
a relatively simple procedure to either place rollers under it and roll out or even 
pull out to center of car by manpower. Then it would come out of the car door 
quite easily. In fact, I warned the foreman as to my opinion that he would run 
into trouble the way it was being handled and suggested handling as indicated 
above but without result. 

Much work in the field seems to cease around 16:15. If a job is finished by 
then, there is no inclination to start another one. 


Memo ro Lr. Cor. C. A. MILLSON 


APRIL 22, 1952. 
While making a general inspection round, I stopped at car PRR 67020, loaded 
with Air Conditioning Units being unloaded at warehouse section 2. 

These units were long and took up nearly all the space from car door to 
end of car. The unloading crew of probably 6 or 7 men were using a forklift 
truck to try to get the crated unit out the center of the car. This was very 
diffieuit to do in this way so I made a suggestion that the crate be pulled 
straight out by hand with the use of rollers under the crate if rollers were 
available. This would have been a very easy operation. 

However the method of using a forklift was continued notwithstanding the 
warning I had given that I thought it somewhat dangerous. Finally the erate 
was lifted high to get it above another unit so as to get it out. It was apparently 
not properly balanced and it fell off the forklift, resulting in quite a bit of 
damage. Anyway such damage as exists is the fault of improper handling. 

I immediaely reported this to Mr. Yaremko who promptly came down to make 
a damage report. 

ec: Mr. Fiore. 

For: Lr. Cou. C. A. MILLson 


May 9, 1952. 

I would again suggest that insofar as possible the field areas and parking 
lot be slightly oiled with road oil to keep down dust. This would greatly im- 
prove working conditions as well as help prevent damage to various types of 
equipment through abrasive action bound to result, and also help eliminate 
a severe condition of dirt on most all stored cargo. 

Today I saw two trucks being unloaded at warehouse where loaded pallets 
actually waited 15 minutes for a forklift to take same away. Various delays 
of this kind are very common, ranging from short waits to delays as above. 

Poor supervision on part of foremen and supervisors still exists with result 
that many man-hours of actual working time are lost each day. 

Any other comments would largely be a repetition of previous observations. 

It is suggested that fire extinguishers be place frequently around lumber. 
If a fire started with a wind blowing, it would not take long for it to spread 
out of control. 

W. A, B. 
To: Lr. Cor. C. A. MILtson 


May 13, 1952. 

Today there were 60 checkers hired for the field. Notwithstanding this seem- 
ingly excessive number, jobs are held up with many men standing idle for 
want of a checker. As an example, the unloading of two cars of pipe was 
delayed on the second car because the checker of the first card had to go to the 
office to write his tally rather than follow through and tally the second car. 
In this particular case the delay to get another checker was in excess of 15 
minutes, with nine men, one forklift, and one crane idle during this time. 

Any way one look at this kind of a situation it certainly shows very poor 
assignment of manpower and great loss of productive effort. This is not one 
case alone, but is a condition which occurs very frequently. 

Trucks often wait rather long periods of time for a checker while many 
checkers are either checking or wandering around in the fields doing things 
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which could be done at times when loading and unloading is not being held up 
for want of checkers. With 60 checkers it seems like very poor use of checkers 
when any unloading or loading is delayed for lack of a checker on such a job. 

There is much actual loafing on the job in both the warehouse and field. 
This turns to activity when word goes down the line that someone is on his 
way, although this activity is not always productive but rather a gesture. 


W. A. B. 


Exuisir No. 51 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The following FBI record, Number 371362, is furnished for official use only: 


Contributor of 


fingerprints Name and number | Arrested or received Charge Disposition 
Sheriff Office, Newark, | Anthony Gianto March 1931 (day of | Desertion 
New Jersey mas, No. A~-2726 month not given). | 
Police Department, | Anthony Gianto- | 3-15-31 Fornication Dismissed. 
Newark, New Jersey. mas, No k P 
7857 
United Nations Depot | Anthony George | Applicant for long- 
No. 8, Newark, New Giantomas, No shoreman foreman 
Jersey | 102-NEA 10-19-42 
Services of Supply Anthony Gianto Applicant for labor- 
Army mas, No. C-102 er 11-27-42 
ORS 
Newark Airport, UND Anthony George | Longshoreman 2-11 
No. 8, Newark, N.J Giatomas, No 43 


} 102-NEA 


UND No. 8, Newark Anthony G. Gian- | Business agent la- 


Airport, Newark tomas, No. 102 borers Union 1-14 
N.J NEA 44 
Police Department, Anthony G. Gian- | 3-19-48 b Murder (shooting) 
Newark, New Jersey tomasi, No, 45397 
Essex County Bureau | Anthony G. Gian- | 3-19-48 - Murder 
of Identification, | tomas, No A 
Newark, New Jersey.| 73774. } } 


*Arrested by Newark Police 1926 on statutory offense 3 years probation (as 
appeared on print No, A-2726). 


Notations indicated by * are not based on fingerprints in FBI files. The notations are 
based on data furnished this Bureau concerning individuals of the same or similar names 
or aliases and are listed only as investigative leads. 





“I 
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~- 
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Exutipir No. 52 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


The following FBI record, Number 762854, is furnished for official use only. 














Contrit utor of Name and number Arrested or received Charge Disposition 

fingerprints 

Police Department, Ho-| Edward Florio, 1-18-32 Disorderly person | Discharged. 
boken, New Jersey No. 4592 investigation 

Police Department, Jer Edward Florio, 5-534 Kidnapping 
sey City, New Jersey No. 6658. 

United States Marshal,; Edward Flori 3-24-3¢ I itive from 

iton, New Jerse No. 800 Hew 

United States Marshal,! Edward J. Florio, 4-17-3¢ Liquor Tax Act 
New York City, New No, C3-4 
York. 

United Stat Deter Edward J. Flori 2-15-3 I ss st 1 year 1 day 
tion Headquarters, No. 21683 
New York City, Nev 
Yor! 

United States Nortl Edward J. Flori 2-26 Conspiracy t year 1 day, 12 
eastern Penitentiary, N« 72 ite Unit 1 37, conditional 
Lewisburg, Penns) es I 10r release 
vania I 

Police epartme ,Un Fad I 2-3 \ 
ion City, New Jersey No. 2494 te 

Aicoholic Beverage | Edward J. Flor Applicant for 

N val of disq 
i 24-41 
Ce Edwal! Flor | 
o. 73079-W. Coas ia 
Guard, New York, id tificati 
New York eard 1-27-42 

AAF UND No.8, New-| Edward Johr Applicant for 

ark, New Jersey Florio, No, 1 pervisor 1 ) 
NEA 

United States Marshal,) Edw i Flor 11-7-52 Perjury Pending 
New York, New Ni 
York 

Federal Detenti Edward Flor l 3 Perju 1 year 6 mont 
Headquarters, New No. 61708 i 3. tol 
York, New York I 

United § I t Edw l j 
tiary I ur N 
Pe inia 

Unit ‘ Edward Flori $ I 1 r 
tiar \ No, 73442 r 
Geor I g 





*Police Department, Hoboken, New Jersey, Edward Florio, No. 45 1-11-42, 
disorderly person dismissed 1-13-42 ; 1-13-42 (rebooked) Grand Larceny ; bailed 
for Grand Jury 1-21-42. 


Exnuisit No. 53 
APRIL 23, 1953. 


WorLD Serres TICKETS 


A total of $3,840 was expended by Dade for, according to their records, tickets 
for the 1951 world series The two major items was an item of $1,020 was 
expended on or about October 1, 1951, and an item of $2,500 expended on or about 
October 3, 1951. There were also minor expenditures for world series tickets 
October 1951, in the amounts of $120 and $200. 

The item in the amount of $1,020 was evidence, by a check number J-—2 dated 
October 1, to the order of cash and drawn on the Franklin National Bank of 






Notations indicated by * are not based on fingerprints in FBI files. The notations are 
based on data furnished this Bureau cerning individuals of the same or similar names 


or aliases and are listed only as investigative leads. 
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Franklin Square, N. Y. The check was signed by Kenneth W. Smith and An- 
thony G. Esposito, and it was endorsed and cashed by Kenneth W. Smith at the 
National State Bank, Port Newark, N. J. Voucher 0907, dated September 29, 
1951, reads “85 Worlds tickets at $12.00". The voucher was approved by BE. T. 
Clark and (A. G. E.) (Anthony G. Esposito). The $1,020 was charged to “Ad- 
ministration expenses, entertainment and donations.” According to Mr. Smith, 
comptroller of Dade Brothers, Inc., this $1,020 was included as an expense in 
the cost statement of 1951 operations submitted to Atlas Constructors by Dade. 
Of the $1,020, 90.33 percent was allocated to Atlas Constructors and 9.67 percent 
to others. Upon redetermination the Army auditors allowed this item. 

On October 3, 1951, five checks for $500 each, numbered J—15 to J—19 inclusive, 
and all dated October 8, 1951, signed by E. Treverton Clark were issued, drawn 
on the Franklin National Bank of Franklin Square, N. Y., to the order of cash. 

Checks number 15, 16, 17, and 18 were endorsed by Charles Klugman and 
apparently cashed at the Fidelity Trust Co., Newark, N. J., by teller No. 4. 
Check No. 19 was endorsed as follows: “For deposit—Vito Caponegro or Vito 
Canonegio”’. The bank endorsements were Fidelity Union Trust Co. October 4, 
1951, Federal Reserve Bank of New York October 5, 1951. 

Voucher No. 0498 in the amount of $2,500, approved by A. G. E. reads, “World 
Series Tickets.” 

The $2,500 was charged to “Administrative expense, entertainment and dona- 
tions.” Treatment of the $2,500 in respect to Atlas Constructors was similar to 
that of the above mentioned check in the amount of $1,020, 

In addition to the above there were two smaller amounts dispersed from 
petty cash which, according to the petty cash ticket, were expended for world 
series tickets. 

On October 3, 1952, $200 was paid to FE. T. Clark for, according to the petty 
eash ticket, world series tickets. In addition a petty cash ticket dated October 
4, 1951, states that Mr. Clark received $200 for world series lunch and dinner 
with customers, 

A petty cash ticket dated October 15, 1951, in the amount of $200 indicates that 
A. G. Esposito received this amount in connection with world series tickets. The 
petty cash ticket was approved by A. G. Esposito and the detail on the ticket stated 
“World series ticket” both these amounts were treated similar to the larger 
amounts mentioned above on the 1951 cost statement rendered Atlas Constructors 
by Dade Brothers. 





Exuipir No. 57 
[Questionnaire ] 
Untrep STATES Coast GUARD 


1. Name of firm: Dade Brothers Inc. 

2. Address: Claremont Terminal, Ft. Linden Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

3. Type of business: Export packing. Telephone No. DE 3-515s. 

4. To what particular class(es) of waterfront facilities or vessel does your 
business require you to have access. (See par. 3 of accompanying letter.) 
Those pertaining to the support of U. S. Military operations. 

5. How many of your employees need port security card application forms now? 
Approx. 240. 

6. How many are included in Group I? (See par. 2 of accompanying letter.) 
All. 

7. How frequently do they visit the waterfront facilities in question 4? Clare- 
mont Terminal is on the waterfront. 

8. What is their type of work? Executive, administrative, acctg., and clerical. 

9. How many are included in Group Il? (See par. 2 of accompanying letter.) 

{Blank.] 

10. How frequently do they visit the waterfront facilities in question 4? Clare- 
mont Terminal is on the waterfront. 

11. What is their type of work? [Blank.] 

12. Add any clarifying remarks you care to make. We are operating under 
Corps of Engineers contract processing cargo for overseas installations. 

We load ships at our stringpiece. 
T. H. CISSEL, DADE BROS, INC. TERMINAL MANAGER 
(Signature) (Firm) (Title) 


Notr.—Complete, sign and return. One copy may be retained for your files. 
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UNITED STATES COAST GUARD, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1953. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In accordance with a verbal request and telephone 
conversation between Mr. McGillicuddy of your staff and Capt. Frank T. Kenner, 
Chief, Liaison Division, and Capt. Harry W. Stinchcomb, Chief, Port Security 
and Law Enforcement Division, the following information is furnished. 

The regulations which were issued pursuant to Executive Order No. 10173 
were promulgated on December 27, 1950. In January 1951, the program of 
issuing Coast Guard port security cards in accordance with those regulations was 
initiated. Shortly thereafter, the captain of the port, New York, among others, 
was directed to place into effect measures, when an adequate number of long- 
shoremen were in possession of port security cards and when an adequate number 
of Coast Guard personnel were available, for preventing personnel not holding 
credentials approved by the Commandant from entering areas where the follow- 
ing shipping activities are conducted: 

(a) Those vital to the military defense assistance program ; 

(b) Those pertaining to the support of United States military operations; 

(ec) Those pertaining to loading and unloading explosives and other dangerous 
cargo. 

At the same time the captains of the port were advised that the denial or grant- 
ing of access to a military reservation (including waterfront facilities, port and 
harbor areas, and vessels and harbor craft therein) directly operated by the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force is recognized as a primary responsibility of the cogni- 
zant military commander. They were directed to inform such military com- 
manders of the existence and significance of the Coast Guard security screening 
program and, upon request, to cooperate with them, to the extent practicable, in 
preventing access of persons to such facilities. 

The captain of the port, New York, did not find that there were an adequate 
number of longshoremen possessing port security cards and an adequate number 
of Coast Guard personnel to enforce the restrictions until early in 1952. On 
March 1, 1952, he declared 10 piers to be restricted ; on July 15, 1952, he declared 
an additional 4 piers to be restricted, and on November 1, 1952, he declared an 
additional 10 piers to be restricted. 

In order to obtain information on which to base a decision as to which piers 
should be restricted, a Coast Guard officer is stationed at the port of embarkation, 
New York, for the purpose of keeping the captain of the port continuously advised 
of the routing of MDAP and military shipments. Those piers over which such 
shipments are routed in sufficient quantities and with sufficient frequency are 
declared to be restricted areas. 

The information thus obtained has not indicated that the pier known as Clare- 
mont Terminal, Jersey City, has been used for MDAP or military shipments in 
such quantities or with sufficient frequency as to justify restricting the area. 
No request has been received from either the Army or any private operator that 
the Coast Guard assist in denying access of any person to the facility. 

Sincerely yours, 
MERLIN O'NEILL, 
Vice Admiral, United States Coast Guard, 
Commandant. 


Exnuireir No. 62 


New York SHIPPING ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. Y., April 15, 1958. 
To the Members of the New York Shipping Association: 


Enclosed herewith is a reprint of an editorial which appeared in the March 
issue of the Marine Journal and merits the attention of all our members. 

This editorial is a succinct review of the waterfront situation, to date, and 
ably supports the position taken by our association in its recommendations te the 
New York State Crime Commission. Copies of this editorial are being sent to 
various municipal, State, and Federal officials concerned. 
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Mr. Durward H. Primrose, editor and publisher of the Marine Journal, should 
be complimented on his realistic and analytical editorial. 
J. V. Lyons, Chairman, 
Enclosure. 


{Editorial reprinted from the March 1953 issue of Marine Journal] 


Wuere Do We Go From Here? 


For the past 2 years New York’s waterfront has been scalped, probed, and 
prodded, Now in what we hope is a convalescent stage, it is badly in need of 
postoperative oils and unguents. Ne further incisions are necessary. The 
cingnosis is complete. But what about the cure? This poses a challenge to the 
medicinemen. If they fall back upon the old hocus-pocus of dancing around 
totem poles; rattling weasel teeth and attempting to scare off the hex with 
horrendous masks, the patient will relapse into a permanent coma, 

The desperate plight of a great industry has been brought into the open for all 
the world to see, Those on the inside know the score. When they have attempted 
to stand up for right and decency; they came away bloody and all but bowed 
down by the terroristic methods used against them by the goons and gangsters 
who have taken ove! Now, the deplorable facts are on record. But this publie 
airing of evil is net enough. A solution must be found but it will not be found 
in any ordinary house cleaning. The termites are in the blood stream of our 
industry and their elimination will require drastic methods of extermination 

In an effort to conduct its own business as it should the maritime industry has 
lost millions of dollars through work stoppages which have been used with brutal 
efiiciency by the dark forces of the underworld to bend the industry to its will. 
Powerful voices are now raised calling for an end to these conditions. The whole 
port rings with cries of righteous indignation. But high blood pressure and 
denunciations cannot bring order out of this organized chaos. 

There is grave danger that a pall of apathy, that so often follows spectacular 
investigations, may envelope this groggy port. We should not be deceived by 
the sudden emergence of a flock of band-wagon-hoppers-on who are viewing with 
alarm and shouting from mastheads, Many of these characters were quiet enough 
until the rockets began to burst, illuminating crime-ridden conditions, Up to that 
time, their lofty noses smelt only violets in a port reeking with stench. Among 
these are the usual well-meaning reformers proposing remedies that are more 
palliative than practical. For the most part, they are opposed to drastic solutions, 
They profess to believe that a dip in the medicinal waters of a maritime Hot 
Spring will put Humpty-Dumpty back on the wall with rosy cheeks and dimples 
To accept any of these impractical nostrums would merely incubate the infection, 

The New York Shipping Association has been the first maritime organization 
to propose a practical plan to the Crime Commission designed to remedy this 
situation. This plan was drafted by responsible leaders of the shipping industry 
after an intensive study of the problem with all of its implications. The plan 
takes into consideration both the human and practical side of the problem and it 
represents the careful thinking of the entire industry. The principles embodied in 
this plan were endorsed 


{ 
lt 





rsed at a joint meeting of the boards of directors of the 
Maritime Association and the Security Bureau, which participated in the incep- 
tion of the plan. 

The investigation of waterfront conditions by the Crime Commission has re- 
sulted in advantage to the industry which, through the N. ¥. 8. A,, has stiffened 
its attitude and arrived at a unity of purpose to combat the sinister forces of 
corruption and disintegration. This is a time when any organization that seeks 
to influence opinion, must have an efficient public relations approach. Under 
the capable direction of a former newspaper man and city and Federal maritime 
oflicial, the public and the industry have been kept well informed on all water- 
front labor negotiations with particular stress on the predicament forced upon 
the industry by the frequent work stoppages and wildcat strikes that have 
plagued the steamship business for so Many years. 

Through its public relations division, the New York Shipping Association has 
warned that the shipping industry itself cannot alone clean up the waterfront 
mess without public support, legislative aid, action by appropriate governmental 
agencies, and union cooperation. 

It has also been made crystal clear that the work stoppages, and the threat of 
work stoppages, have not only plagued the shipping industry in the past, but 
have been and continue to be the greatest deterrent to the adoption of such 
revised practices as are needed for waterfront improvement. 
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It is through the work stoppage that the gangster element within the union 
has been able to force upon the industry most of the objectionable practices that 
were brought to light at the State Crime Commission public hearings. If an 
attempt is made to get rid of a union selected gangster hiring boss or public 
loader, the strike weapon is used as reprisal. 

There has been some loose talk about a “complacent” industry, but there are 
countless cases where steamship companies have gone to the mat for principle— 
only to lose costly decisions. Frequent attempts by steam ship companies and 
contracting stevedores to enforce their labor contracts have resulted in costly 
work stoppages. Only recently one steamship company decided to reject a 
public loader designated by the union, and a work stoppage immediately ensued 
Five weeks later, and a half-million dollars poorer, this company had to accept 
this union-selected public loader in order to resume operations. When faced 
with such an alternative, there is little choice between “complacency” and folly. 

Unless city, State and Federal oflicialdom recognize the predicament of the 
steamship industry, disclosed by the State Crime Commission; all the investi- 
gations, headlines, and righteous publie indignation will be in vain. 

The New York Shipping Association program has recognized that elimination 
of certain waterfront practices must he accompanied by constructive substitu- 
tions designed to prevent chaos in any interim period and during the years to 
come 

Highlighting this program is the replacement of the shapeup method of hiring 
by a unit hiring system for the employment of steady regular gangs and regular 
extra gangs. This would be a boon to labor in that it would reduce casual floating 
employment and increase the employment possibilities and earnings of regular 
longshoremen who depend upon the waterfront for their livelihood. This is 
best illustrated by the N. Y. S. A. Central Records Bureau which shows that out 
of about 40,000 longshoremen, there were 14.982 who worked fewer than 100 
hours the entire year. More than 23,000 men, or more than half the total long- 
shoremen, worked less than 700 hours which are required for the welfare and 
pension benefits provided by the industry It follows that the average yearly 
earnings of the regular longshoremen would be greatly enhanced through the 
proposed unit hiring system of steady gangs and regular extra gangs. 

The employers have offered to maintain, at their own expense, district in 
formulation centers for the hiring of whatever additional extra labor might be 
required. The union has submitted a similar proposal to its membership with 
the exception that—while it would accept employer financing of these centers 
the union wants to administer them. A union-controlled hiring hall, however, 
as has been shown on the Pacific coast where Harry Bridges and the Com 
munish Party line are in control—could well bring to New York even worse con- 
ditions than now exist under the present shapeup system. 

Among the highlights of the New York Shipping Association’s proposals 
(printed elsewhere in this issue of Marine Journal), is included the replace 
ment of hiring bosses by nonunion head foremen to be selected and dismissed 
by employers without interference or coercion. Here again, some way must be 
found to prevent a work stoppage from blocking such a progressive step. 

A good investigative job has been done In turn, the New York Shipping 
Association has taken a step in the right direction. It is now up to the ap 
propriate government agencies to give the port of New York, the steamship in- 
dustry, the hard-working longshoreman himself, and the general public, the 


kind of protection and guidance needed for waterfront peace that i ng overdue 


Exuieir No. 63 
Marcn 4, 1953 


RECOMMENDATIONS RE WATERFRONT CONDITIONS—SURMITTED RY GEORGE C. Dani 
RESIDENT, DADE BrorHers, INc. 


As a result of intensive experience as Terminal Operators on the waterfront 
of New York, during which time this Company employed upwards of 5,000 
people, certain conditions were encountered which the Company helieves should 
be corrected: and submits herewith its recommendations for the elimination of 
these conditions and the implementation of new r s in connection with water- 
front operation: 
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1. Immediate elimination of the shape-up system in the Port of New York, 
and the substitution of hiring on a seniority basis. 

2. Elimination of the hiring boss’ position as it now functions and the sub- 
stitution of a Company employee hiring daily labor. 

3. That the ILA be required to live up to its Charter to hold regular election of 
officers. 

4. Require the ILA and its affiliated locals to file financial returns with a 
Government Agency in the same manner as the employer. 

5. Require the ILA to be subject to Government audit both as to its com- 
mercial and Government relationships with employers operating under these 
basic types of contracts. 

6. Elimination of collective bargaining on industrywide basis with the initia- 
tion of bargaining on a direct company basis, based on conditions upon which the 
employer has previous knowledge. 

7. Eliminate the present system of arbitration under the rules of the New York 
Shipping Association and substitution of the use of the facilities of the American 
Arbitration Association. 

8. The enactment of a Federal law making it a Federal offense for either a 
Company or its representative to offer or give, or a Union representative or a 
Union to accept a bribe during their association in functions relating to Interstate 
commerce, 

9. The development and initiation of a set of standards of work in order that 
a yardstick of performance and reimbursement can be maintained and positive 
records of accomplishment may be evidenced. 

10. Entitle every company hiring waterfront labor, to require prospective em- 
ployees to seek work at the Company’s place of employment instead of at shaping 
points now in existence, and the elimination of the payment of travel time to a 
place of business. 

11. Where Government contracts are in existence, expand the authority of the 
agencies supervising these contracts, empowering them or their representatives to 
eliminate undesirables for cause. 

12. That Federal policy be explicit and back up by authority the contracting 
officers and contractors doing business with the Government in interstate com- 
merce in their desire to maintain orderly working conditions. 

13. That in the event a contractor is awarded a Government contract for 
waterfront activities, the authority of the Agency of the Department of Defense 
be broadened in order to demand immediate Coast Guard Security requirements 
be placed in effect. 

14. The elimination of the present procedure of the Coast Guard wherein Man- 
agement is only responsible for processing nonmanual employees, and the sub- 
stitution of a procedure where management be responsible to process both manual 
and nonmanual employees. 

15. In Terminal operations as are now in effect in stevedoring operations under 
Government contracts, definitive categories of work be set up after a through 
study, and be made a part of the Invitation to Bid and the ultimate contract. 

16. That all unions, whether waterfront or not, be made responsible insofar as 
their activities affect interstate commerce, in the same manner as companies en- 
gaged in interstate commerce are responsible to the ICC. 

17. The elimination of the practice of Public Loading on piers. This is an 
unnecessary surcharge assessed by union loaders for loading or unloading cargo, 
and although it was not put into effect at Claremont Terminal, it was only pre- 
vented because of the strong resistance of Company officials to union demands. 
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Exnipir No. 68 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C., 


The following FBI record, Number 668637, is furnished for official use only: 


Contributor of finger- Arrested or 





; Name and number ae Charge Disposition 
prints received 
Police Department, | Charles Yanowsky, | 99-32 Aiding, abetting lot- | 9-16-32, discharged. 
Jersey City, New No. 5233. tery 
Jersey 
Sheriff Office, Hacken- | Charles Yandsky, | 5-18-33 Larceny, aiding and | Nolle prossed, 927 
sack, New Jersey No. 30074 abetting 34 
°. 5-18-33 As Charles Yand- | 4-11-34, 3 years and 
sky, Hackensack, 1 day United 
New Jersey, break- States Pen ordered 
ing seals of Rail- suspended sentence 
road cars and and ordered pro- 
stealing from in- bation for 3 years. 
terstate shipment 
Police Department, | Charles Yanowsky, | 2-3-34 Kidnaping Turned over to Sher- 
Jersey City, New No. 5233. iff Office, Jersey 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Sheriff Office, Jersey | Charles Yanowsky, | 2-10-34 .-| Aiding, abetting | Indicted Hudson 
City, New Jersey. No. 11343 kidnaping, aiding, County Grand 
abetting lottery July, delivered to 
| United States 
Marshal, Trenton, 
New Jersey, charg- 
| ing theft from in- 
} terstate shipment; 
released on bond; 
both eases surren- 
| dered 4-11-34; 
} United States Dis- 
} trict Court, Tren- 
| ton, New Jersey; 
theft from  inter- 
| state shipment 
charging sentenced 
} 3 years, suspended 
| sentence and 
| | placed on proba- 
| tion for 3 years 
| | and 1 day; proba- 
| tion violation war- 
| | rant issued 1-23-35 
Found murdered 
} in Clifton, New 
| } Jersey, 7-16-48 
Police Department, | Charles Yanowsky, | 10-10-34 | Disorderly person Dismissed 
Linden, New Jersey. | No. 844 | 
Police Department, Harry Alberts, No. | 1-16-35. Felony assault and | Forfeited bail 1-25 
New York, New | 131437 | | possession, re vol- 5 
York vel 
Probation Depart-| Harry Alberts, No. | 2-?-35 | Violation 1694a 
ment, Court of Gen 
eral Sessions, New 
York, New York | 
U. 8. N. F. Pen., | Charles Yanowsky, | 2-7-36 Steal. from inter- | 3 yrs. 1 day 7-22-36 
Lewisburg, Pa. | No. 3942, state com. ship trans. to Leaven- 
and vio. of prob worth, 
CFewe 2-7-36 USPen., chg., vio. | 4-21-38 
prob., 3 yrs. 1 day 
| par. (per inf. app 
| on prt. No. 95088 
USP, Leavenworth, | Charles Yanowsky, | 7-23-36: Theft from inter- | 3 yrs. 1 day—trans, 
Kans, No. 49356. state—consp. to Alcatraz Isl., 
Calif 
USP, Alcatraz, Calif. Charles Yanowsky, | 86-36 ?.. Theft from inter- | 3 yrs. 1 day 4-21-38 
No, 317. state—consp completion of sent. 
and rel. into cus- 
tody of off from 
PD, New York, 
N Y to be re- 
turned to New 
York for trial. 
See footnotes at end of table, p. 682. 
Ps 
aE i 
ear! 
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Contributor of finger- 


Name and number eres Charge Disposition 
prints rect ed 
SO, Los Angeles, Calif.| Charles Yanowsky, | 4-21-38..__. Fugitive, N. Y 4-22-38 rel. cust. New 
No. 273636 York 
PD, New York, N. Y..| Charles Yanowsky, | 4-27-38 Bail forfeiture poss 
No. B-131437 | of machine gun 
asslt. bribery 
and crim. poss. of | 
firearms. 
ing Sing Prison, Os- | Harry Alberts, No 6-3-38 Conf, vio. 1694A P,. | 20/40 yrs 
sining, N. Y 95088, L 
SO, Jersey City, N.J..| Charles Yankow- | 5-242. Robbery 
sky, No. 11343 
SO, Hackensack, N. J Charles Yanowsky, | 5-18-42 .__| Bench warrant 
No, 49214, 
O, Jersey City, N.J..| Charles Yankow- | 11-1-44 Bookmaking—keep- 
sky, No. 11343. ing a gambling re- 
sort 
PD, West New York, | Charles Yanowksy, | 5-28-45 Disorderly person 
N.J No, 1572 consorting 


Notations indicated by * ARE NOT BASED ON FINGERPRINTS IN FBI files. The notations 
are based on data furnished this Bureau concernin juals of the same or similar names or aliases 


i id 
and ARE LISTED ONLY AS INVESTIGATIVE LEADS, 


1 In transport from U. 8. Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pa. 
2In transport from U. S. Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kans 
*5-—5-26 as Charles Yanowsky, Jersey City, New Jersey, charge atrocious assault 


and battery and violation Motor Vehicle Law; 5—6-26 no bill of indictment on 
atrocious assault and battery charge; 5-6—-26 fined $25 on Violation Motor 
Vehicle Law. 

*Number 5233 Police Department, Jersey City, New Jersey, 5-5-26 charge 
Motor Vehicle Law, Section 14, Art. 4, fined $25. 

*Number 5233 Police Department, Jersey City, New Jersey, 8-25-26 charge 
Violation City Ordinance (selling without license) discharged. 

*Number 5233 Police Department, Jersey City, New Jersey, 3-25-27 charge 
Violation Motor Vehicle Law (no driver’s or owner’s license). 

*Number 5233 Police Department, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
disorderly person, discharged. 

*Jersey City, New Jersey, 8-24-28 charge Violation City Ordinance, discharged. 

*Number 5288 Police Department, Jersey City, New Jersey, 6-11-32 charge 
Violation Traffic Act (speeding), 6-24-32, discharged. 

*Jersey City, New Jersey, 9-16-32 charge aiding and abetting a lottery, 
discharged. 

*Jersey City, New Jersey, 10-20-32 charge Violation Traffic Act, discharged. 

*As Charles Yanowsky arrested Jersey City, New Jersey, theft from interstate 
shipment 4-11-84, sentenced to serve 3 years Pen, suspended sentence and placed 
on probation 3 years. 

11-16-34 Linden, New Jersey, Charge hijacking and kidnaping, discharged. 

*1-29-35 Jersey City, New Jersey, charge robbery, warrant filed. 

*12-31-85 Hackensack, New Jersey, charge robbery and receiving stolen goods; 
warrant filed. 

2-25-36 Jersey City, New Jersey, Grand Jury, kidnaping, discharged. 

*As Harry Alberts No. T—6862, Attica Prison, Attica, New York, transferred to 
Attica Prison from Sing Sing Prison 9-20-41, 2-0/4 years felony assault to 
Sing Sing Prison New York, discharged at Attica Prison by maximum expiration 
5-242. 

As Charles Yanowsky No. —, Department City and State unknown 1-30-36 
probation Violation theft interstate, held Saint Mary’s Hospital, Hoboken, New 
Jersey, as Federal Prisoner. 


25-27 charge 


Notations indicated by * are not based on fingerprints in FBI files. The notations are 
based on data furnished this Bureau concerning individuals of the same or similar names 
or aliases and are listed only as investigative leads. 
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PRISONER'S CRIMINAL REcORD, POLICE DEPARTMENT, CITY OF JERSEY CITY 


Number of picture in galley : 5233 
Name: Charles Yanowsky, 
Alias “Charlie the Jew” Harry Alberts 


5/5/26 . as Charles Yanoskey, Jersey City, N. J Atro 
cious assault and battery. Detectives Niehaus 
and Leffhelm, 7th Precinct No bill of in 
dictment 6/8/26. 


10/31/27 as Charles Yankowsky, Jersey City, N. J. Dis 
orderly person Patrolman Greene, Boule- 
vard Police, Tth Precinct Discharged. 

8/23/28 as Charles Yanowsky, Jersey City, N. J. Viola- 


tion of city ordinance. Patrolman Rissett, 
7th Precinct. Discharged 

9/9/32 as Charles Yanowsky, No. 5233, Jersey City, 
N. J. Aiding and abetting a lottery (lottery 
slips in possession). Lieutenant Leary, De- 
tectives Dunn and Gaffney, 2d Branch. On 
9/16/32 discharged, Judge Markley, Ist 
Criminal Court. 

5/18/38 as Charles Yanowsky, No. 11343, Hudson County 
Jail, Hackensack, N. J. Larceny and aid 
and abetting, Nolle prossed 9/27/34. 

2/3/34 as Charles Yanowsky, No. 844, Linden, N. J. 
ae Kidnapping (Howard Elias case) 
Captain McNamara mutier et al., Night 
Squad. No bill 2/25/36 

2/10/34 : as Charles Yanowsky, No. 11343, Hudson County 
Jail, Jersey City, N. J. Aid and abetting 
kidnapping; aid and abetting lottery, 3 years, 
suspended, probation 3 years and 1 day viola 
tion probation. 









10/10/34 hs, Soe as Charles Yanowsky, No. 844, Linden, N. J. 
Disorderly person. Dismissed 10/10/48 

1/16/35__- = as Harry Alberts, No. 131437, New York, N. Y 
Felonious assault and possessing revolver, 
Forfeited bail 1/25/35. 

OT — as Harry Alberts, Probation Department, Court 
of General Sessions, New York, N. Y. Viola- 
tion 169A. No disposition given. 

Rh/Al ana nskwnwased .. aS Charles Yanowsky, No. 38942, USNE Peniten- 


tiary, Lewisburg, Pa. Stealing from inter- 
state commerce shipment and violation of pro- 
bation. 8 years and 1 day. Transferred to 
Leavenworth Prison, Kans. Paroled 4/21/38. 
a ‘ as Charles Yanowsky, No. 49356, U. S. Peniten- 
tiary, Leavenworth, Kans. Theft from inter- 
state shipment, Conspiracy, in transit from 
Lewisburg, Pa., Prison. Sentence 3 years and 
1 day, transferred to Alcatraz, Calif. 
eiciceaiaiadeiabiateestallie -_.. as Charles Yanowsky, No. 317, U. S. Prison, 
Alcatraz, Calif., in trans. from Leavenworth, 
Kans. Theft from interstate, consp. Sen- 


tence 3 years 1 day. 
O/21/38. wienns eels seni . as Charles Yanowsky, No. 273636, S. O. Los 


Angeles, Calif. Fugitive, New York. On 
4/22/38 rel. to New York, N. Y. 

Oo 5 Ube mines as Charles Yanowsky, B—131437, New York, N. Y. 
Bail forfeiture. Possession of machine gun, 
assault, bribery, and criminal possession of 
firearms. No disposition given. 

re as Harry Alberts. No. 95088, Sing Sing Prison 
Conf. viol. 169a penal law. Sentence 2 to 4 
years. 

§/2/42 ; " , _. as Charles Yankowsky, No. 11343, Hudson 
County Jail, Jersey City, N. J. Robberty, No 
disposition given. 
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PRiSONER’S CRIMINAL Recorp, Potrce DeraARTMENT, Crry or Jersey Crry—Con. a 
9/2/42 as Charles Yanowsky, Jersey City, N. J. Rob- 
bery. (Capias. Arrested at Attica Prison, 
N. Y.) Lieutenant Beggans, SSB. On in- 
dictment 116, December 1948. On 5/8/42 
pleaded not guilty. Judge Erwin. 
5/18/42 As Charles Yanowsky, No, 49214, Bergen County 


Jail, Hackensack, N. J. Bench warrant. No 
disposition given. 

11/1/44 As Charles Yankowsky No. 11343, Hudson Coun- 
ty Jail, Jersey City, N. J. Bookmaking; keep 
ing a gambling resort No disposition given 

As Charles Yanowsky No. 1572, West New York, 
N. J. Disorderly person (consorting). Deci 
sion reserved 5/20/45. 


rhe following notations appear on record from State Bureau, Trenton, N. J 


0/0/26 Jersey City, N. J. Violation motor vehicle law, 
sec, 14, article 4, fined $25, 
3/25/27 Jersey City, N. J. Violation motor vehicle law. 


No driver’s or owner's licenses, guilty; sen 
tence suspended. 


6/11/82 . .. Jersey City, N. J Violation Traffie Act (speed- 
ing). Discharged 6/24/32 

11/16/38 . Linden, N. J. Hijacking and kidnapping. Dis- 
charged. 

1/29/35 Jersey City, N. J., robbery; warrant filed. 

12/31/35 Hackensack, N. J. Robbery and receiving stolen 
goods; warrant filed. 

2/t/%.-- Taken from St. Mary's Hospital, Hoboken, N. J., 


to Trenton, N. J., before Judge Philip Forman, 
for violation of probation. Sentenced to 3 
years and 1 day, Lewisburg, Pa. Yanowsky 
shot by F. B. I. men 1/28/36. 


Found murdered 7/16/48, in yard of School No. 11, Clifton, N. J., from a dozen 
stab wounds about the heart. 








PRISONER’S CRIMINAL Recorp, PoLtice DEPARTMENT, CIty OF NEW YORK 


Number of Picture in Gallery: B-124811 
Name: Alex DeBrizzi. 
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Alias: Al Brittan; Alex DiBuzzi. 
Criminal Record (as far as known) 


6-11-20 at Rich. Co., NYC. Gambling house, bookmak- 
ing, liquor. On 8—5-—20, dismissed, Mag. Mul 
lin, 2d Ct. Ptl. Cushing, Sp. Serv 

11-17-20 at Rich. Co. Crim conspiracy On 12-17-20, 


probation. Judge Tiernan, Co. Ct., Ptl. Me- 
Kittrick, 9th Branch. 


7-14-21 at Reh. Co. Bets on horses. On 7-2S—21, dis 
missed, Mag. Croak, 2d Ct. Ptl. Vogel, 8th 
Div. 

8-19-21 at Reh. Co. 1897 P. L. (gun). On 1-16-22, dis 
missed, Judge Tiernan Co. ¢ Ptl. Kenny, 
Spec. Serv. Div. 

3-25-22 at Reh. Co. Dis. cond. (craps). On 3-26-22, 
fined $2, Mag. Featherton, 2d Ct 

8-20-22 at Reh. Co. Dis. con. (craps). On 8-21-22, dis 
missed, Mag. Croak 2d Ct. 

12-16-22 at Reh. Co. Bets on horses. On 26-23, dis- 


missed, Mag. Featherton, 2d Ct. Ptl. Ames, 
7th Div. 


71-23 at Rich. Co. Dis. cond. (eraps). On T—1—23, dis- 
missed, Mag. Ct. Ptl. Ryan, 7th 4iv. 
10-15-23 at Rich. Co. Poss whisky. $200 fine, Comm. 
Campbell, U. S. Ct. Ptl. McWilliams, 7th Div. 
5-27-24 at Reh. Co. Dis con (craps). On 5-27-24, dis 
missed, Mag. Croak, Ptl. Campossi, S. 8S. Div. 
8-5-24_ ‘ at Rich, Co. 986 PL. On 9-10-24, Sent. susp., 
Spec. Sess. Ct. Ptl. Kerrigan, 12th Div. 
1-17-26 at Rich. Co., Dis. con (craps). On 1-17-26, dis- 


missed, Mag. Croak, 2d Ct. Ptl. Gannon, 9th 
Div. 
2-24-26__....._.__-__-..-. at nich. Co. Restaurant (no permit) fined $15, 
Mag. Croak, ist Ct. Ptl. Clyne, 9th Div. 
inetd _.......... at Rich. Co. Dis. cond. Dismissed, Mag. Bridges, 
2d Ct. Ptl. Gavin, 9th Div. 
10-31-26__................ at Rich. Co., Dis. con (craps) fined $2, Mag 
Bridges, 2d Ct. Ptl. Manley, 9th Div. 
.. at Rich. Co. Dis. con. (craps). On 3-3~—27, dis- 
missed, Mag. Bridges 1st Ct. Ptl. Romer, 


8-8-26__ 


2-27-27 


9th Div. 
I on cigsscceneenmne id at Rich. Co. Assit 3d deg. On 4—16—27, dismissed, 
Mag. Bridges 2d Ct. Ptl. Hofgren, Warr. Sqd. 
0 RR EEE .. at Rich. Co. Assault. On 12-22-31, dismissed, 


Judge Cosgrove, County Ct. Det. Cotter, 
66th Sqd. 

aa a at Rich. Co. Grand lare. (auto). On 3-27-29, 
dismissed, Mag. Bridges, 2d Ct. Det. Gra- 
ham, 66th Sqd. 


OME» <cnceaimstelh tenia _... at Rich. Co. Bets on races. On 10-30-29, dis- 
missed in Spec. Sess. Ct. Ptl. Addy, 9th Div. 

i ia earl at Rich. Co. Bets on races. On 7-30-29, dis- 
missed, Mag. Croak, 1st Ct. Ptl. Gilligan, 9th 
Div. 

I scien anual at Rich. Co. Bets on races. On 811-32, dis- 
missed, Mag. Croak 2d Ct. Off. Merrill, 9th 
Div. 

Supe hk. at BkIn., Dis cond. On 5-14-34, dismissed, Mag. 


Casey, 7th Ct. Det. Grundelman, 7Sth Sqd. 


This certifies that finger impressions of the above-named defendant have been 
taken. and the above is a true copy of the records of this department. 
Record made by 
THOMAS Doopy, 
Det 1223 Bol. 
(Rank) (Shield No.) (Command) 
FRANCIS D. PHILLIPs, 
Commanding Officer, Bureau of Criminal Identification. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C 


The following FBI record, Number 668657, is furnished for official use only 





ae: re Name and number nO Charge Dispositio 
rint eceived 
° 
I Dy Alex ler De Briz March 26, 1929 Gran ret iu 
y 4 New No. E-t to.nobile 
Y ork 
Police Department Alex DiBuzzi, No May 10, 1034, appli Section 722 Pena 
.eOw York, 4 B124311 cant for pres, Long- Code 
York shorerman Union, 
Local 58, United 
States Naval Sup 
ply Depot, Bay 
mne, New Jerse 
Ju 14, 1941 
Naval Intelligence, | Alexander DiBrizzi 


Washington, District 
of Columbia 


Captain of the Port, Alexander Dibrizzi Apoticant for C t 
New York, New No. 41086 Gaard Identificea- 
York tion Card January 

21, 1942 


*Alexander DeBrizzi, December 17, 1920, New York City, criminal conspiracy ; 
probation 

*Alexander DeBrizzi, April 18, 1924, New York City, assault. 

*Alexander DeBrizzi, August 5, 1924, New York City, bookmaking; sentence 
suspended. 





Notations indicated by * are not based on fingerprints in FBI files. The notations are 
based on data furnished this Bureau concerning individuals of the same or similar names 
or aliases and are listed only as investigative leads, 
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PRISONER'S CRIMINAL Recorp, PoLIceE DEPARTMENT, Cr’ New York 


Number of Picture in Gallery: B-—76864 
Name: Frank Donald. 

Alias: Harold Bowers 

Criminal Record (as far as known): 


10-—12-29___-_- as Frank Donald, NY City Fugitive. On 
11-2—29 turned over to Hudson Co., NJ. 

11--25-29 ; as Frank Donald, Hudson Co., NJ. Gr. larceny 
discharged, Judge Kinkead 

4-24-31 ; as Frank Donald, NY City. Gr, larceny On 


4-27-32, dismissed, Judge Kimball, County 
Ct Off. Arnold. 

as Harold Bowers, NY City S87-CCP. On 

2-10-87, discharged, Judge Burke, 7th Ct. 


Off. Coleman, 18th Sqd. 
This certifies that finger impressions of the above-named defendant have been 
taken, and the above is a true copy of the records of this Department. 


Record made by 
WILLIAM PARKS, 
Det 1456 BCI 


(Rank) (Shield No.) (Command) 
FRANCIS PHILLIPS, 
Commanding Officer, Bureau of Criminal Identification, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTIC 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C 


The following FBI record, Number 334195, is furnished for official use only: 








Contributor of finger Name and num be Arrested ot Charge Dispositior 
prints eceived 

Police _Dept., New | Frank Donald, N 10-12-29 Fugitiv iu | 29, turned ove 

York, N. Y 76864 nd robt to Hudson Cou 
Petty lare N. J r 

Hudson County Jail, Frank Donald, N 11—25-°9 Grand lar ; f d 
Jersey City. N. J 129. It 

Police Department, | Frank Donald, N« 1-24 Grand la ) 

New York, N. ¥ B-76864 
Captain of the Port, Harold H tin \ ‘ 

United States Coast Bowers, > for Coa 
Guard, New York 238136-—W (ruat 
Naw dent 

n card 
23-42 
United States Coast N 

Guard, Washington, 

D.C, 

*11-25-29, as Frank Donald, Hudson County, N. J. Grand larceny, 3-27-31 
discharged (as appearing on record sheet from Police Department, New York 
City). 

Notations indicated by (*) are not based on fingerprints in FBI file rhe notations are 
based on data furnished this Bureau concerning individuals of the same or similar name 


or aliases and are listed only as investigative leads 
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UNITED 





STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 








FEDERAI 





BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


ae, 





The following FBI record, Number 225225 


, is furnished for official use only: 





Contributor of finger 
prints 


Name and number ae eee Charge Disposition 






Police Department, John Bowers, No 7-30-29 Robbery Discharged 
New York, N. Y B-§2004, 

Police Department John M. Bowers 8-29 Robbery; gun Delivered to Mon 
New York, N. ¥ No. B-52094 roe, N. Y. 

Sheriff Office, Goshe John Bowers, No, -—.| 8-6-29 .-| Robbery 2d 8-09-29 released o 
N. ¥ bail. 

Police Department John Michael | 11-3-29__.. Robbery No. 9 5-15-30 turned over 
New York, N. Y Bowers, No. B to Hudson County 

52094 N. J, Authority. 

State Prison, Trenton, Michael towers, | 5-15-30 Robbery 10 years 
N.J No. 13086 

Sheriff Office, Jersey | Michael sowers 3-9-3] ; Witnes 3-27-31 diseharged 
City, N. J No, 2017 

Police Department, | Michael Bowers, | 1-26-37 Violation of parole 3-5-37 discharged 
New York, N. Y No. B-52004 

United States Mar Michael Bowers 8-26-41 | Bank robbery 10-23-41 dismissed 
shal, Brooklyn, N. ¥ No. 3991 

Federal Detention Michael Bowers, | 8-26-41.... .| Bank robbery 9-6-41 discharged on 
Headquarters, New No. 33087 bail. 
York, N. Y } 

Oaptain of the Port, Michael Bowers, | Applicant 
United States Coast No. 99098-W, for Coast 
Guard, New York Guard 
N. Y 


identifi- 
cation 
| card 2-14- 
42. 





*9-13 
22-20, B. I. Penitentiary. 
*12-4-21, as Michael Bowers, New York City. Grand larceny; 12-921, dis- 
charged. 
*1922, New York County Penitentiary (as on print #B—52094, arrest of 8-6-29). 
*10-12-23, as John M. Bowers, New York City. Grand larceny (automobile) ; 
8-28-24, indefinite, B. I. Penitentiary. 


*7-—2-24, as John M. Bowers, New York City. Grand larceny (three charges) ; 
8-28-24, indefinite, B: I. Penitentiary. 

*S—22-26, as Michael Bowers, New York City, 1897. Petty and grand larceny ; 
8-31-26, discharged. 

*12-18-26, as Michael Bowers, New York City. Assault and robbery; 12—20- 
26, discharged. 


*S 7 


20, as Michael Bowers, New York City. Violation highway law; 12- 


~ 


29, as John Bowers, Monroe, N. Y., robbery (gun). 
*10-12-29, as Michael Bowers, New York City. Fugitive (North Bergen, 


N. J., 1897, petty larceny) ; 10-29-29, turned over to Hudson County, N. J., Au- 


thority; and on 5-15-30, 10 years, New Jersey State Prison. 

*Wanted by Detective Mod for robbery, complaint No. 792—1929-4-8-35 (war- 
rant 17th Squad) (as on record sheet received from Police Department, New 
York, N. ¥.). 

*Wanted by Detective Mod for 1301 petty larceny, complaint No. 592 (1929) 


4-88-35 (warrant Bronx County) (as on record sheet received from Police Depart- 
ment, New York, N. Y.). 





Notations indicated by * are not based on fingerprints in FBI files. The notations are 


based on data furnished this Bureau concerning individuals of the same or similar names 
or aliases and are listed only as investigative leads. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
The following FBI record, Number 200025, is furnished for official use only: 
Contributor of finger- ~ er Arrested ‘ -_ : : 
: vame and ne ’ f posit 
prints ece 
‘ Department, | Edward J. Me- | 2-18-29 Violated 1897 petty | 2-21-29 discharged 
New York City, Gr N larceny 
New York B-7035 
Police Department, | Edward McGrath, | 8-27-29 Assault and robbery | 8 9 discha 
New York Cit No. B-70356 u 
New York 
I ct Department, Edward McGrath, 4-929 I 1 +-16-29 discharged 
New York City, No. B-7 
New York 
Police Department, | Edward J. Me- | 11-24-29 Assault and robber 9-29 dismissed 
New York ( Vy, Grath, N 
New York B-70356 
Police Department, | Edward J M ( Fel $36 ) rs 
New York City, G N 
New York B 
Sing Sing Prison, O Edward McGrath, 2-10-3 Burg! 1 degre 5-10 year *5-25-36, 
ning, New York No, 82750 id petty la paroled; expires 1 
1l-4 is On record 
eet from Police 
Department, New 
York City, New 
York 
Police Department Edward MeQrath, | 5-28-35 Homicide (gun 6-6-35 discharged 
New York City, No. B-70356 
New York 
Police Department Edward McGrath, | 1-27-39 Assault and robbery | 1-30-39 discharged. 
New York City, No, B-7035¢ gui 
New York 
State Police, Haw Edward J Me- | 7-14-40 Criminal egl Indicted 10-2-40, in 
thorne, New York. Grath, No. 4515 gence. dictment dismissed 
11-30-42 
Sheriff's Office, Miami, Edward J M<¢ 11-19-40_....| Murder Ist degree 12-11-40, transferred 
Floridao Grath, No to Monroe County 
49539. 
Sheriff's Office, Key | Edward J. Mc 12-14-40 Murder 1-20-43 directed ver- 
West, Florida Grath, No. 724 dict, not guilty 


Notations indicated by *are not based on fingerprints in FBI files. The notations are based on data 
furnished this Bureau concerning individuals of the same or similar names or aliases and are listed only as 
investigative leads, 


*7-27-27 Queens, burglary 3rd degree and petty larceny; 10-3-27 sentence 
suspended. 

*3-19-28 Manhattan, assault and robbery; 3-22-28 discharged. (The above 
notations as on record sheet from Police Department, New York City, New York). 

*Arrested July 1929, assault and rebbery, Manhattan (as on print No. B—70356). 

*Grand larceny (auto), September 1929 (as on print No. B—70356). 

*Ed McGrath arrested 10-11-40 Rockingham, New Hampshire, racetrack. 


Notations indicated by * are not based on fingerprints in FBI files. The notations are 
based on data furnished this Bureau concerning individuals of the same or similar names 
or aliases and are listed only as investigative leads. 
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UnNrrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICI 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


The following FBI record, Number 4029104, is furnished for official use only 


Contributor 
prmts 


f finger 


PD, New York, N. ¥ 
PD, New York, N. ¥ 
Prob. Dept., Court of 


General Session 


New York, N. Y. 


1914.M.W. 
The following is 
Contributor of finger- 
prints 
PD, Jersey City, N. J 
Pros Oof., 


sack, N. J 
SO Hacken 


Hacken- 


wk, N. J 


Naval Intelli 
Washington, 


rence 


> © 


U. 8. Engineer’s New 
York, N. ¥ 
PD, Jersey City, N. J 


Arrested o1 


Name and number Charge 
received 
Henry Foster Bell | 4-19-44 Attempted 
No. B-223-651 tion 
Henry F. Bell No, | 5-22-44 Extortion an 
223651 persopnation 
Henry F, Bell No April 1944 | Impersonat 
q (day of public office 
month not 
given 


Exuipit No, 71 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
the record of FBI number 756508 : 


Arrested or 


Name and number eannivind 
Frahk DeLorenzo, 4--2-33 A troe 
No. B-7126 
Frank DeLorenzo, | 2-14-34 Lott 
Ni 
Frank DeLorenzo, | 2-14-34 Vio. 
No. 31625 Act 
ish 
Frank De Lorne Applicant for Posi- 
t 1 Wigton-At 
bott Co., Ma- 
hony-Troast 
Const. Co., Bay 
onne, N J prt 
rec. 8-16-41 
Frank DeLorenzo, | Steamfitter’s helper 
No 12-10-43 
Frank John DeLo- | 3-2-51 


renzo No. 13056 


Disposition 


JUSTICI 


extor- 

d im 

ing a@| Pleaded guilt, 

or 2-13-45; sent. susp 
prob, 

Charge Disposition 

A. and B 

Sec. 58 of an 

for the Pun 

nent of crime 


Mat witness 
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Exursir No. 72 


Unrrep STareEs DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


1910 M.W. 


The following is the record of FBI number 514613: 


’ f finger- 4 rrested re S 
Contributor of finger Nameand number Arrested or re Phew Fyiaenailoe 


prints ceived 


SO ,Jersey City, N.J George Donahue, | 10-8-30 A. A. and B 
No, 545 
SO, Jersey City, N. J Edward Dono- | 9-28-31 Att. B. E. lar 
hue, No. 5910 
PD, Jersey City, N. J Edward Don 12-9-31 Dis. perso 
hue, No. B-#745 
PD, Jersey City, N. J George E. Dono- | 6-27-82 G. L. (aut 
hue, No 
PD, Secaucus, N, J Francis Donahue, | 7-19-32 D persor 1 | 90 days Co. Jail 
No. 52 t la 
30, Jersey City, N. J. Francis Donahue, | 7-20-32 D person 1) days, sent 
No, 659¢ | 
SO, Hackensack, N. J Geo. Donahue, 0-5-32 Rap 12 2, defendent 
No, 28844. not apprehend- 
PD, Jersey City, N. J George Donahue 1-3-33 D 
No. 5631 robbery 
PD, Hoboken, N. J yhn O'Day N 2-24-35 Dis, person 1) days Co. Jail 
5661 
SO, Jersey City, N.J John O’Day, N 2-25-35 Dis. persor 4 
12599 
SO, Hackensack, N. J George Donohue, | 2-28-3 Bench warrant }-29-35, 5 to 7 yrs. 
No. 34052 I 
P, Trenton, N. J | George Donohue, 3-29-35 Rape 
No. 1748 
SRef., Rahway, N. J George Donohue, | 5-24-35 in tran Rape 5 to7 yi 12-4-38 
No. 1464 i SP, ‘Tre pa 
ton, N. J 
United Nations Depot | George Edward Applicant for La 
No. 8, Newark, N.J. | Donohue, No. borer 10-1942 
| 102-NEA 
O, Jersey City, N. J..| George Donohue, | 2/2/45 Aiding and abet 
No. 545 ting gaming 
Third Judicial Dis’t., | George Edward | ll-2-4 A. and B. and 
Criminal Court of Donohue, N« t stening t 
Hudson Co., Union | 3961 kill 
City, N. J 
PD Jersey City, N. J George Edward | 1-15-51 Pos Dangerou 
Donahue No, Weapor 
5631 
PD Jersey City, N.J George Donahue, | 3-2-51 Mat. witness 
No. 5631 
SO Jersey City, N.J George Edward | 4-20-51 Carrying « al Pending 
Donohue, No ed weapor I 
545 suto 
Hudson Co. Pen., Se- | George Donahue, | 6-25-51 COW in aut l yr. plus cost 
caucus, N. J. No, 6926 


*1928, Jersey City, N. J., D. C.; susp. sent. 
*1930, Jersey City, N. J., A and B.; 1 yr. prob. 


*Represents notations unsupported by fingerprints in FBI files. 
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Exurtsir No. 73 


















PRISONERS CRIMINAL RecorD, PoLick DEPARTMENT, CiTy oF JERSEY CITY 








NUMBER OF PICTURE IN GALLERY : B—7255 
Name: Armando Faugno. 

Alias: Armand Faugno. 

Criminal Record (as far as known) : 


PRN i inchsictsienibiciniatiae aes iecaldiaaa _..... as Armando Faugno, Jersey City, N. J., Fugitive 
from justice, Patn Cashin and Gross MP, 7th 
Prect. (stole a Peerless sedan N J Lie 
H-62701 the property of J. Swallick 409 Ave 
C Bayonne N, J.). On 6/6/32 delivered to 
Capt. Harris etal, Bayonne NJ Police. 

_......... as Armando Faugno, B-7255, Jersey City, N. J 
Disorderly person, Dets Gibney, Kehr, and 
Patn Price, 7th Prect. (The above is charged 
with throwing rocks and stones at workers 
going to work in Bayonne Fur Dyeing Co., 36 
Wallace Ave., there being trouble between 
two unions complainant Joseph Minkoff, 517 
18th Ave., Newark, N. J.) 60 days Co. Penty, 
Judge Markley, 1st Crim Crt. 

innoeseompanatiin as Armand Faugno, applied this city for bus 
operator’s permit, Montgomery and West Side 
Ave. Line. 


Identification mark right eye crossed. 







8/16/88__....-.__- 









1/7/43... sdirieenneias 










Exurerr No. 74 






FRANK MEARS, JERSEY CITY LAW DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF 
PUBLIC SAFETY, JERSEY CITY 










The I. L. A. Local No. 247 headquarters in Jersey City was bombed with a 
hand grenade on Friday, March 2, 1951, about 3: 55 in the afternoon, 

As a result of the bombing Armand Faugno, Vincent Brown, Anthony Trusso, 
Albert Corbett, and Albert Truglia were injured and removed to the Jersey City 
Medical Center. Faugno’s injuries resulted in two leg fractures and an amputa- 
tion of a toe. Albert Truglia’s injuries resulted in two fractured legs and 
Anthony Trusso received shrapnel wounds in the chest and other parts of the 
body. The bomb exploded under a desk; otherwise, death might have ensued to 
some of the injured. At the time of the explosion the following-named persons 
were officers : 

Tony Marchitti, president; Vincent Brown, delegate; Morris Manna, alternate 
delegate; George Donahue, alternate delegate; Armand Faugno, secretary- 
treasurer. 

On March 3, the union was to hold an election at 380 Monmouth Street, Jersey 
City, N. J., for the purpose of electing new officers. 

Prior to the bombing a meeting was held in the office of Joseph Ryan for all 
candidates to arrange the procedure for the March 3d election. The polls were 
to be open from 8 a. m. to6 p.m. The above named officers belong to a so-called 
Brown faction within the union. 

Prior to December 2, 1950, the DeLorenzo faction controlled the union and it 
appears that the DeLorenzo officers on March 2d were forced by violence to quit 
control of the union when the Brown faction took over, and named the Brown 
faction officers listed above. 
















On January 15, George Donahue, who was an alternate delegate as of Decem- 
ber 2 for the Brown faction had a bomb explode in his car in a residential street 
in Jersey City. 

Neither the Brown nor the DeLorenzo faction would give any information 
whatsoever to the Jersey City Police as to who caused the aforementioned acts 
of violence. They adhere closely to the code of silence that prevails along the 


*Represents notations unsupported by fingerprints, 
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waterfront. Every effort to get these parties to cooperate has met with a resist 
ance of silence. 

It appears that there are approximately 500 members bonafidely belonging 
to local No, 1247 and their membership book was green in color. Those control 
ling the election on March 3d caused a white book to be issued, having picked up 
many of the green books. The white books appear to have been printed to the 
extent of 1,008. One Harry Fox, who appears to have had the support of the 
bona fide members of the union for the presidency, had opposed the use of the 
white books and wanted only the green books recognized. On the day of the 
bombing Fox withdrew his candidacy and it appears that the Brown faction 
was in complete control of the election. 

Joseph Ryan, at the request of Commissioner Louis J. Messano, director of 
public safety for Jersey City, was asked to call off the election. In reality, the 
election was called off by Tony Marchitto at the insistence of Commissioner 
Louis J. Messano, the latter fearing that there might be a repetition of the vio- 
lence of the day before. 

There is nothing in the record to indicate that Joseph Ryan had been in com- 
munication with the Jersey City Police to aid in the apprehension of the parties 
guilty of throwing the March 2d bomb or to clear up any of the criminal clouds 
hanging over the union activities on the Jersey City waterfront. 

Local police point out that under Captain Gordon of the waterfront squad of 
the Jersey City Police Department, there has been no act of physical violence on 
the docks themselves and that the longshoremen appear to go about their daily 
tasks without any evidences of terrorism. 

All acts of violence were committed away from the docks in and around the 
union headquarters. It appears that bona fide members of the local union who 
have paid into the sick fund of the longshoremen’s union receive no benefit 
therefrom because they appear to be under some sort of control of the home 
office under the control of Joseph Ryan. Ryan has made no attempt to hold 
another election and to adjust the grievances of the rank and file of the union. 
The Jersey City Police have caused the arrest of 20 persons of both the Brown 
and DeLorenzo faction, including the leaders thereof, holding them as material 
witnesses on a John Doe warrant for assault with intent to kill. 

The Jersey City Police feel that they are in a position to solve the case but 
they are running into difficulty because all persons involved continue to adhere 
to the waterfront code of silence. 

The local administration does not wish to interfere with the autonomy of the 
union and it awaits a decision by Mr. Ryan as to what the police position will 
be with respect to certain known criminals who presently hold office in the said 
union. One, Manna, Jr., and the said George Donahue are shop stewards, both 
of whom have criminal reeords. 

Commissioner Messano is firm in his determination to rid the Jersey City docks 
of this criminal element and he awaits the action of Joseph Ryan so that there 
will be no damage done to the union itself in clearing up this situation. 

The police are not at liberty, for they feel it will be detrimental to their cause 
if they divulge salient points of the present investigation. Certain of the wit- 
nesses have obtained writs of habeas corpus and have been released on bail 
ranging from $5,000 to $30,000. Horace K. Roberson, prosecutor of Hudson 
County, has discussed the matter with the grand jury and he acknowledges that 
the Jersey City Police Department has performed well in the investigation. A 
representative of the prosecutor’s office appeared before the county judge in 
epposition to the writs of habeas corpus, asking the court to keep the bail high 
because of the nature of the case. The prosecutor's office is fully aware of the 
progress of the police department in connection with the bombing. 

It appears from records in the possession of the police, as a part of their case, 
that longshoremen working in Jersey City went to other parts of the harbor and 
under assumed names had more than one social security number and that these 
longshoremen with the dual numbers may be collecting unemployment insurance 
on one number. 

Joseph Ryan has done nothing to clarify this situation, although he has been 
given every opportunity so to do by the local police. 
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Exuipirr No. 76 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 18, 19538. 
Mr. C. Downey RIcr, 
Chief Counsel, Investigating Subcommittee of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Rice: You will recall that during our conversation of March 10, 1953, 


vou referred to the disclosures made by the New York State Crime Commission 
with respect to the payment of gratuities by representatives of Jarka Stevedoring 
Corp. to officials of Isthmian Steamship Co., Stockard Steamship Corp., Water 
man Steamship Corp., and the Holland-American Line. At that time you re- 
quested to be informed generally of the nature and extent of the relationships 
between those steamship companies and this Administration. 

The Holland-American Line is a foreign concern and 


, of course, is not eligible 
for 


a subsidy or for the operation of United States Government-owned ships 
under either bareboat charter or general agency agreement. 

Isthmian Steamship Co., Stockard Steamship Corp., and Waterman Steamship 
Corp. are not subsidized lines but all, during the period 1947 to date, have at 
one time or another operated ships of this Administration under both bareboat 
charter and general agency agreement. I am enclosing herewith a schedule 
listing the total number of ships operated by the respective lines under both 
categories, as reported quarterly during the period of the last 6 years. I should 
like to point out that the actual number of individual ships involved cannot be 
arrived at by adding up the individual quarterly figures, since an individual 
ship might be retained under the operation of one company for a period of several 
months, and thus be included in the gross figures for successive quarters. The 
enclosed schedule does, however, provide a basis for appraising the extent of 
the dealings of each individual company with this Administration, 

If there is any other information of this nature which you desire from this 
Administration, please do not hesitate to call on me. 

Very truly yours, 
Wr11AM A. STIGLER, 
Security Officer. 





Unrrep Stratres DepaARTMENT OF COMMERCE, MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 
Orrice or Susstipy AND GOVERNMENT AID, Division oF Suip STATISTICS 


Number of ships under bareboat charter and general agency agreement from 
Mar. 31, 1947, to Dec. 81, 1952 





Isthmian 





Stockard Waterman 


| | 

General | General General 

Bareboat agency Bareboat agency | Bareboat agency 
| | agreement agreement | agreement 
— _ — — ————————— ee 
Mar. 31, 1947___.- ae 58 | 7 | 19 2 | 76 | 17 
June 30, 1947 49 | 6 19 |. tava 83 | 6 
Sept. 30, 1947 44 | s 18 1 78 | 10 
Dee. 31, 1947 46 DI laSetieese .| 64 lonewnecee= . 
Mar. 31, 1948 7 45 | ' i? meats ---| 52 10 
June 30, 1948 34 9 é | 26 11 
Sept. 30, 1948 , 20 ail 7 er 25 | 5 

Dec. 31, 1948 18 7 aunt BO eine Be 
Mar. 31, 1949 15 7 | Tan. Locteeceueeadiabie 
June 30, 1949 15 7 J OP TA iss » 
Sept. 30, 1949 wid 14 3 ose} 6 feaeccnceuace 
Dec, 31, 1949 13 | B dansiientnine 
Mar. 31, 1950 8 1 

June 30, 1950 wes 
Sept. 30, 1950 2 1 2 
Dec. 31, 1950 Be tien 1 
Mar. 31, 1951 ] 3 3 
June 30, 1951 l x 3 7 
Sept. 30, 1951 2 7 3 6 11 
Dec, 31, 1951 2 7 1 10 aomiateedl 16 
Mar. 31, 1952 7 10 : 17 
June 30, 1952 l 3 1 


Sept. 30, 1952 l 
Dec, 31, 1952 
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Exnipitr No. 81 














RECOM MENDATIONS OF Rev. Joun M. Corrman, 8. J., ASsocrate DrrectTor, XAVIER 
INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, NEW York, N. Y., ON LABOR CONDITIONS 
AFFECTING WATERFRONT COMMERCE IN THE Port OF NEW YORK, SUBMITTED TO 
rHe New York Stare CRIME COMMISSION, MONDAY, JANUARY 12, 1953, aT THE 
CRIME COMMISSION’S REQUEST 


it 


As to findigs of fact on laber conditions affecting waterfront commerce i 
the port of New York, I should like to incorporate as an integral part of my 
statement the Final Report to the Industrial Commissioner, State of New York, 
from Board of Inquiry on Longshore Industry Work Stoppage October-November 
1951, Port of New York—January 22, 1952. There is no need to enlarge on the 
rather complete findings of the board of inquiry, an official body set up under 
the laws of the State of New York and endowed with the power of swearing 
in witnesses and of issuing subpoenas, and assisted by a competen research 
staff. 

Two key problems of the New York waterfront were turned over by the board 
of inquiry to the New York State Crime Commission for further investigation: 
the problems of loading and the shape. In connection with these and allied 
problems I should like to submit the following recommendations for consideration : 

l. The port is a natural unit yet there is competition between the two States 
for business New Jersey has the following competitive advant: 

(a) Stevedoring costs for loading freight were 8 percent lowe! 
York in 1949, 

(b) Stevedoring costs for unloading freight were 19 percent lower than New 
York in 1949 

(c) Terminal costs were 35 percent lower than New York in 1949 

(d) The opinion of operators based on comparison of all items of handling 
expense at New York and at outports is that costs on the Jersey side are 
15 percent under New York. (Data taken from the Mayor’s Joint Committee on 
Port Industry, the Report of Subcommittee on Cargo Handling and General 
Costs, January 2, 1951, pp. 15 and 16.) 

In addition, the Port of New York Authority is committed under a long-term 
contract to rehabilitate and run the piers of the cities of Heboken and Newark. 
Whereas “New York’s long-negleeted waterfront urgently needs a _ realistic 
modernization and rehabilitation plan. The 1948 Municipal Plan hastily put 
together following similar proposals by the World Trade Corp. and the New York 
Port Authority is inoperative in the case of new construction because it involves 






than New 








prohibitive rentals and in the case of rehabilitation and modernization because 





the cost of such improvements results in an immediate increase in rental eharges 


already deemed to be excessive” (ibid., p. 41) 


Despite excessive rentals, the city of New York operates its piers at a loss 
Moreover, the city is financialy unable to undertake a realistic modernization 
program which will stop the tre! of cargo to the Jersey side within the port 
and much less to the ports south of New York It is to the interest of the city 


i 
of New York that the physica assets of the port be committed to the port of 
New York Authority. The Port of New York Authority should be given overall 


responsibility for the port even though the port authority and political interests 
are not anxious for the port authority to assume such responsibility 

2. Outlaw the public loading concessions as the source of a great deal of wate! 
front evil. The ste amship companies should provide such services thre ugh long 


shoremen when requested by the the trucking firms (confer the Final Report to 
the Industrial Commissioner, State of New York from Board of Inquiry on 
Longshore Industry Work Stoppage. October-November 1951, Port of New York, 
January 22, 1952, pp. 85-93). 


3. E 





iminate the shapeup and replace it with regularized hiring from central 
buildings. The hiring of all longshoremen should be through longshore employ- 
ment centers maintained and operated by the State employment service. Mone 
tary penalities should be imposed upon employers for hiring “off the street.’ 
There should be no hiring outside of any section until all the registered longshore 
men of any given section are hired. 

On the basis of the registration outlined in the fourth recommendation, keep 
the steady gangs working the same docks as they do now. Each employer should 
furnish the State employment service with the number of gangs and the names 
of gang bosses and gang personnel which he wishes to have permanently assigned 
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to him. If such gangs prefer to work for the employer instead of working as 
traveling gangs they should be so assigned, and should be available for extra work 
only after all traveling and extra gangs are working or have received more than 
the average work of the port at that date. 

The State employment service should set weekly port hours. No gang should 
average more than 50 hours a week over a quarter. Eanployers should supp! 
the State employment service with records of all hours worked as they do the 
central records bureau of the New York Shipping Association. 

When an employer no longer wishes to employ a regular gang he should notify 
the gang boss and the State employment service and at the end of the job the 
gang should be returned to the traveling gang list. Such gang should have first 
choice to regular gang status on their original pier when the employer so notifies 
the State employment service 

All traveling gangs going to work at 8 a. m. should receive their orders before 
3 p.m. the preceding day through the longshore employment centers 

Hxtras should be so ordered that they will be able to be dispatched from the 
longshore employment center during the regular dispatching hour from 7: 30 
a.m. to 8:30 a. m. and must be guaranteed at least 8 hours’ work. 

Further administrative working rules should be worked out by the State em 
ployment service in consultation with the designated representatives of the New 
York Shipping Association and the union. 

The port should be divided into seven centers as follows: 

Manhattan: 23d Street to 57th Street, North River with the longshoreman 
employment center at 42d Street. Park Place to 23d Street, North River, with 
the longshoreman employment center at 14th Street. East Side and Staten 
Island piers would make up the third section with the longshoreman employment 
center at Fulton Street. 

Brooklyn: North Brooklyn, from Jay Street to Conover Street, and Green 
point, with the longshoreman employment center at Boro Hall. South Brooklyn, 
from Van Brunt Street to 69th Street, with the longshoreman employment center 
at 36th Street. 

New Jersey: Hoboken, Jersey City, and Weehawken, with the longshoreman 
employment center at First Street, Hoboken. Newark, Bayonne, and Leonardo, 
with a longshoreman employment center wherever most convenient. 

4. Register all longshoremen, checkers, coopers, etc., by State or Federal agency, 
preferably the State employment service for the twofold purpose of— 

(a) Gathering the data necessary to intelligently install a regulated system 
of hiring so as to increase the work opportunities of the legitimate longshoreman 
and enable him to secure a larger and more certain annual wage. 

(b) Inangurating equitable seniority rights among legitimate longshoremen 

Among the data sought in the registration should be the following: 


The longshoreman’s name. 

His social-security number. 

His address. 

His age. 

His family status, 

His earnings for the past 3 years as a longshoreman. 

His local membership. 

The pier that he regularly follows. 

The type of gang that he works in (i. e., regular, traveling, or as an extra). 

The piers that he seeks work at when there is no work for him at his 
regular pier 


What job does he normally apply for at the pier (i. e., dock, deck, hold, stores, 
etc.) ? 

The date of his first employment as a regular longshoreman. 

Mach registered longshoreman should be given a card stamped by the State 
employment service certifying his status as a bona fide longshoreman with the 
notation of his first employment as a regular longshoreman. 

5. Seniority among longsheremen should be based both on job status and on 
length of employment as a regular longshoreman. According to’ job status, 
regular gangs precede traveling gangs as traveling gangs precede extras. On 
length of service as a regular longshoreman seniority shall be sectionwide and, 
all other things being equal, such seniority prevails in applying for better job 
status. 

6. “Docks side” arbitration should be provided for each section by the State 
labor department. Expenses incurred in arbitration proceedings should be borne 
equally by the employers and the union involved. 
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7. The State crime commission should encourage the union to adopt the fol- 
lowing democratic union procedures : 


1. Recommendations concerning the composition and procedure of the Atlantic 
coast district wage scale committee: 

(a) The composition of the union’s wage scale committee should be a ratio 
of 75 percent non-office-holding members in good standing of the local unions to 
25 percent union officer personnel of all categories—local union, Atlantic district, 
and international. 

(b) The Atlantie Coast Wage Scale Committee should convene not later than 
2 months before the expiration date of the then existing contract. 

(c) Any subcommittee either appointed by the chairman or elected by the 
membership within the ACD shall be composed of equal members holding office 
within any local or in the upper echelon and an equal number of non-office- 
holding rank-and-file members. 

(d) The unit for contract negotiations should be limited to those companies 
and the local unions which operate in the port of Greater New York. 

(e) The non-office-holding members of the committee should be elected by each 
local union on a per capita basis at a duly scheduled membership meeting. 
Notice of said meeting should be given to the membership of the local unions 
at least 1 week in advance of the meeting. Nominations for committee places 
shall be made from the floor and the election should be supervised by the elec- 
tions committee selected by the membership. 

(f) No member of the ILA not duly elected by the membership of his par- 
ticular local should have his credentials accepted by the credential committee. 

1. The credential committee should be composed of equal numbers of 
members holding office within the ILA and rank and file members. 

2. Each elected member of the wage-scale committee should be certified 
in writing to the international by the president and secretary of the local 
union. 

3. No local or any of its members should be allowed membership on the 
ACD if that local has not had an election of officers within the 4-year pe- 
riod preceding the month and year of the ACD. All locals should present 
certitied copies of the fact that elections have been held within the past 4 
years. 

4. The ACD should keep for permanent purposes in its offices the names 
of the officers of its particular locals—their tenure including the year they 
were elected. 

(7) No delegate should be permitted to take his seat on said committee if his 
election and certification has not been within the prescribed method set forth 
above. 

(h) Parliamentary procedure should prevail during all meetings of the ACD 
and the chairman should not directly or by indirection speak for or against any 
proposal while occupying the chair. 


B. Recommendations for balloting procedure on the collective agreement 


(a) There should be central balloting places within the port of Greater New 
York. 

(b) Voting machines should be used. 

(c) Voting should be held on the second Sunday following the last day of the 
ACD wage-seale conference. 

(d) When voting—members should have their names checked with the par- 
ticular ILA ledger and then his membership book should be stamped. The stamp 
should include the fact that the said member has voted, the place where he voted, 
and the date of his voting. 

(e) Literature on the proposed terms for the new contract should be distributed 
not later than 5 days preceding the day of balloting. 

(f) A committee to supervise the elections in the places selected for central 
balloting purposes should be elected from the membership within the particular 
geographical area. 

(ag) The election of the committee to supervise the balloting should be accom- 
plished prior to the composition of the wage-scale committee. The said com- 
mittee should be composed of an equal number of officers of the particular locals 
involved and rank and file members not holding office in any particular local. 

(hk) Every local within the Atlantic-coast district should have a special meet- 
ing not later than 4 days subsequent to the last day of the Atlantic-coast district 
conference to intimately acquaint the rank and file on all phases of the new 
proposed agreement. 
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(i) The election committee should elect a subbeommittee composed equally of 
officers of particular ILA locals in the area and rank and file members. Th¢ 
said subcommittee shall be the body to decide all questions and/or disputes con 
cerning the right of any particular member to vote and/or any particular ques- 
tion concerning any phase of the balloting. 

(j} The results of the balloting should be reported to ILA headquarters by tel 
gram with the names of the subcommittee appended thereto. The next day fo) 
lowing the balloting, a letter should be sent to the ILA headquarters confirming 
the results of the balloting. The said letter should contain the signatures of all 
the members of the election committee in each geographical area. 

(k) Upon receipt of the said letter the ILA headquarters should by letter or 
any other type of literature send and distribute to all the areas where the 
voting had been taken a complete tabulation of the balloting including thereir 
the number of men voting from particular locals and the complete breakdown of 
the said vote. 

(1) Under no circumstanees should any member of the ILA officially not 
the New York Shipping Operators Association concerning the results of the 
balloting for at least 3 days subsequent to the day of voting. 

(m) In all elections for local officers and delegates to the International cor 
vention the vote should be by secret ballot registered by a voting machine. Suc! 
elections should be conducted and supervised by an elections committee com- 
posed of nonoflicer and noncandidate members of the local union elected to said 
committee at a duly called meeting of the local. 


C. Recommendations on general union procedures 


(a) The number of longshore locals should be reduced to seven and conform 
with the seven sectional arrangements of the port in order to eliminate present 
“paper” locals. 

(b) Detailed financial reports should be made at least quarterly by both th 
local unions and the international. At each year’s end the books of the locals 
and the international should be audited by an independent firm of accountants 
and a detailed report submitted to the membership of each local at the ne 
regular meeting of said local. 

(c) All local unions should hold monthly meetings on a regularly scheduled 
day in a place conveniently suited for a meeting of the local’s membership. 

(d) A detailed financial report should be made quarterly by the trustees of the 
pension and welfare funds and such data should be distributed to the member 
of the ILA. 

(e) There should be eliminated from the membership rolls of the local unions 
the names of those members who are employed in other industries for more than 
30 percent of their past year’s working time. 

(f) Each pier should elect a pier steward from among the membershir 
working on said pier. soth the union and the employers should recognize the 
steward system as the first step in the policing of the contract terms and the 
adjustment of grievances arising thereunder. 

8. The State Crime Commission should encourage members of the New 
York Shipping Association to allow rank and file longshoremen to replace th: 
present company union with its gangster dominated leadership for a bona fide 
union devoted to the interests of the longshoremen. 

I wish to thank the commission for their courtesy and consideration ir 
accepting from me this written statement on economic and sociological matters 
that concern the waterfront. I particularly appreciate the commission’s sym- 
pathetic understanding of the deli¢ate position of a priest, both by reason of 
his character and his office, in appearing before a body authorized to look into 
criminal matters, and, therefore, thank the commission for not requiring me 
to appear before them for questioning. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL DATA 





Dape Brotruers, In¢ 
New York 388, N. Y., May 15, 1953. 











UNITED STATES SENATE, 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Washington, D. C. 












Attention: Mr. Downey Rice, Chief Counsel, Investigating Committee 





GENTLEMEN : Your letter of May 5, 1953, is acknowledged. Owing to illness in 
my family I have been away from the office, which delayed answering your 
communication. The following is submitted in reply thereto: 






1. Recipients of the world series tickets: 

Since some time has elapsed and no written record was maintained, the follow- 
ing list has been prepared from memory with the assistance of others in the or- 
ganization who attended the games: 















George C, Dade E. N. Benson Jack Voorhees 
Mrs. George C. Dade Capt. Madsen Nick Pucciarello 
J. E. Dade K. W. Smith James Gorman 
BE. T. Clark A. G. Esposito Fred Sigrist 

Mrs. L. T. Johnson Kmil Massa Edmond Ogilvie 
L. J. Clark Sam Pasternak Barney Butler 
Col, Millson Arthur Seaman A. C. Muzzi 

Col. Jernigin Briggs G. Simpich Wm. Bowden 
Mrs. L. R. Manning Robert Greenberg Marilyn Rice 

\. J. Kissinger Chris Jacobs Donald Atcheson 
Major Stewart Hugh McGill O. P. Easterwood 
Lt. Ng Harold Brown Walter Runge 
Lt. Wood Al Nochensen Sam Green 
Martin Anderson Frank Catucci 

T. C. Villa Monroe Lyon 






Identity of “Nick” who received the $500 

Nicholas Pucciarello was dispatcher in charge of station wagons and the mail 
room at Claremont Terminal. On occasion he went to the bank and cashed a 
petty cash check and upon return, Mr. Clark gave him a receipt for the money. 
This recipt was attached to the voucher and reads, as follows: 

“11038-B. Received of Nick $500. Expense voucher to follow 

Kk. T. CrarkK. 8/31/51.” 

In other words, Nick did not receive any money but was the messenger who 
went to the bank. 
3. Whether the candlesticks were delivered to Col. Millson 

The employees in the offices of the company at Claremont Terminal presented 
the candlesticks to Colonel Millson on his wedding anniversary at the end of 
an impromptu luncheon on October 30,1951. Expenditure was made out of petty 
cash in the amount of $97.70 and charged to account SO9-28 on petty cash 
31, 1951. 


|. Further explanation of cash disbursements in June and July 1951 by Mr. Clark 


























voucher 0723, dated October 













At that time detailed expense vouchers were not prepared for petty cash ex 

penditures, either by Mr. Clark or myself. At this late date it would be diffienlt, 
if not impossible, to prepare a detailed expense report It will be recalled that 
Claremont Terminal was opened on June 5, 1951, and this period was character 

ized by intense activity on the part of the company to transfer operations from 
Port Newark, N. J., to Claremont Terminal in the most efficient manner possible 
and without interrupting the flow of material overseas. Mr. Clark was directly 
responsible for this entire operation and for the most part lived at the Essex 
House Hotel in Newark, N. J., because unpredictable emergencies and decisions 
required his presence on an almost round-the-clock basis. Almost all members 
of the management staff likewise worked long and irregular hours necessitating 
many meals away from home, taxi fares, gas, oil, parking and tunnel fees for 
automobiles, and last minute petty cash disbursements which were handled by 
Mr. Clark. In addition, Mr. Clark made various trips to New York, Washington, 
and Boston during the time the terminal was being activated. 

Very truly yours, 














DapvE Broruers, INC., 
Georce C. Dave, President. 





